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PREFACE 


THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


When  I  undertook  the  Work  which  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  Public,  I  did  not  overlook  the  difficulties 
of  the  execution,  nor  over-rate  my  own  powers. 

I  fully  appreciated  the  delicacy  of  detailing  the 
annals  of  a  living  Sovereign,  and  of  descanting  on  the 
conduct  and  motives  of  men  who  yet  survive,  or  who 
have  been  recently  removed  from  the  busy  scene.  I 
was  aware  that  bitter  calumny  or  fulsome  adulation 
had  disfigured  most  of  their  characters  ;  and  that. the 
real  image  of  persons,  as  well  as  the  true  colour  of 
events,  could  with  difficulty  be  discerned  through  the 
noxious  mist  or  splendid  vapour.  I  knew  that  other 
writers  had  executed  the  same  task,  and  had  even 
extended  their  labours  to  a  nearer  and  consequently 
more  interesting  period  than  that  which  it  was  my 
intention  for  the  present  to  occupy ;  and,  as  my  manner 
of  estimating  characters  and  considering  events  dif- 
fered materially  from  theirs,  I  did  not  disguise  from 
myself  the  reasons  for  apprehending  that  my  Work 
would  be  exposed  to  some  disadvantages  from  the 
effects  of  prepossession. 

History  has  been  termed,  by  a  just  and  well- 
known  definition.  Philosophy,  instructing  by  exam- 
ples ;  but  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  wiU  always  be 
considerably  influenced  by  the  temper,  views,  and 
prejudices  of  the  historian :  and  that  writer  must  be 
highly  culpable,  who,  before  he  undertakes  the  task 
of  directing  the  opinions  of  mankind  on  the  most 
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IV  PREFACE. 

important  subjects,  omits  examining  with  diligence 
and  candour  the  feelings,  limits,  and  bias  of  his  own 
mind,  estimating  his  means  of  information,  and  ear- 
nestly seeking  to  discover,  with  a  view  of  mitigating, 
their  effects,  the  predilections,  antipathies,  hopes,  and 
fears  by  which  he  is  actuated.  If  these  are  suffered 
to  operate  in  discolouring  the  narrative,  which  ought 
to  be  given  with  the  utmost  candour,  the  Author  is 
guilty  of  a  fraud  in  announcing  his  work  as  a  History  ; 
it  is,  at  the  utmost,  but  an  Historical  Essay,  in  which 
the  writer,  assuming  the  part  of  a  disputant,  bends 
fiEtcts,  characters,  and  circumstances  to  his  own  views ; 
falsifies,  suppresses,  or  perverts  them,  to  suit  his  pur- 
poses ;  and,  instead  of  informing,  seeks  only  to  per- 
suade, seduce,  or  corrupt  the  reader. 

Works  written  in  this  manner,  and  published 
under  the  denomination  of  History,  are  filled  with 
redundant  and  indiscriminate  praise  of  some  indi- 
viduals; while  others  ajre  loaded  with  malevolent 
and  unsparing  abuse.  To  justify  these  extremes. 
Authors  imagine  for  the  personages  of  their  narra- 
tives, a  consistent  uniformity  of  intention  and  con- 
duct, which  truth  never  has  been  able  to  pourtray, 
nor  a  careful  inspector  of  hun^an  life  to  discern. 
That  men  should  be  stedfastly  patriotic,  and,  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  public  good,  always  temperate,  just, 
and  self-denying,  is  very  desirable ;  but  the  historian 
feels,  with  regret,  the  necessity  of  recording  the  aber- 
rations of  the  most  elevated  minds ;  and  that  work 
must  be  a  romance,  not  a  history,  which  fidls  to  shew 
that  individuals,  whose  general  views  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  benefit  of  their  country,  have  been,  in 
occasional  acts,  rash,  vain,  fiictious,  arbitrary,  or 
absurd.  Such  are  the  materials  presented  by  the 
course  of  events,  that  a  party  writer,  taking  the  bright 
or  the  clouded  parts  of  characters,  receiving  with  avidity 
the  vehement  assertions  of  panegyrists  or  detractors, 
and  suppressing  the  fects  or  observations  on  the  other 
side,  may,  for  the  moment,  make  almost  any  impres- 
sion   without  foregoing  the  appearance  of  candour; 
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PREFACE.  V 

but  truth  will,  in  time,  forcibly  appeal  against  such 
misrepresentations ;  and  the  gloss  of  exaggerated  ap- 
plause, and  the  blots  of  unmerited  censure  being  re- 
moved, her  interesting  features  will  be  contemplated 
with  a  regard  heightened  in  consequence  of  the  tem- 
porary concealment. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  period  is  yet  ar- 
rived when  the  conspicuous  persons  of  the  present 
reign  can  be  so  impartially  reviewed.  The  heat  of 
party  contest  has  rendered  the  pubhc  so  familiar  with 
calumniatory  declamation,  that  the  historian  incurs 
some  risk  in  venturing  to  dismiss  from  his  vocabulary 
certain  abusive  phrases,  or  in  presuming  to  doubt  of 
certain  supposed  political  facts  so  gravely  advanced, 
and  so  forcibly  urged  by  the  wise  and  the  eloquent. 
He  exposes  hunself  to  a  stQl  greater  hazard  in  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  from  long  accredited  imputations,  cha^ 
racters,  whom  the  eimiity  of  faction  and  the  greedy 
credulity  of  the  public  have  consecrated  to  obloquy  ; 
and  in  venturing  to  shew,  that  in  many  instances 
unblushing  calumny  has  been  mistaken  for  sober 
truth,  hction  for  patriotism,  and  selfishness  for  pubhc 
spirit. 

Such  has  often  been  the  nature  of  my  task ;  in  the 
execution  of  which,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  avoid 
a  too  common  error ;  I  have  not,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  one  man  ^hom  I  thought 
injured,  retaUated  on  his  opponents.^  I  have  been  j 
slow  in  imputing  to  individuals  those  base  designs 
against  either  Liberty  or  Government,  which  have 
been  so  profrisely  assigned  to  them.  I  have  generally 
found  in  the  state  of  party  connexions,  and  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  honourable  ambition,  sufficient  means 
of  accounting  for  the  actions  of  men  either  possessed 
of  or  struggling  for  power,  without  feigning,  as  a 
cause  of  their  conduct,  an  excess  of  mental  depra- 
vity or  political  turpitude,  which  is  characteristic 
neither  of  the  nation,  nor  the  times  on  which  I  have 
treated. 

I  will  not  affect  to  conceal,  that  a  regard  for  the 
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constitution  of  my  country,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
ever  present  to  my  mind,  has  diffused  itself  through 
my  Work.  I  have  treated  that  constitution  not  as  a 
project,  but  as  an  establishment,  entitled  to  veneration 
from  every  observer,  and  to  support  from  all  those 
whom  birth  or  accident  has  made  partakers  of  its 
blessings.  I  have  not  therefore  lent  my  approbation 
to  crude  reforms,  or  to  the  conduct  of  individuals,  who, 
for  purposes  of  ambition,  have  endeavoured  to  imsettle 
that  which  was  fixed,  and  more  than  once  succeeded 
in  exciting  the  public  mind  to  a  dangerous  ferment  of 
disaffection.  But  in  that  attachment  to  the  constita* 
tion,  I  have  not,  I  trust,  betrayed  an  indecent  violence 
against  those  whom  I  considered  its  assailants;  I  have 
endeavoured  to  assign  to  them  and  to  their  opp(ments, 
indeed  to  every  man,  whether  exalted  or  obscure, 
illustrious  from  merit,  or  degraded  by  crime;  his  real 
motives  and  true  course  of  conduct. 

I  have  never  been  able,  nor  has  the  course  of  my 
reading  given  me  the  inclination,  to  coincide  with 
those  authors  or  orators  who  are  pleased  to  inveigh, 
with  almost  indiscriminate  severity,  against  the  foreign 
and  domestic  government  of  Great  Britain.  These 
highly  seasoned  invectives  may  be  gratifying  to  some 
readers ;  and  to  them  the  more  plain,  tranquil  narrap 
tive  of  undisguised  feet  may  seem  insipid :  bat  repu- 
tation derived  from  such  sources  has  never  been  the 
object  of  my  desire;  I  confine  myself,  with  strict  for- 
bearance, to  the  paths  where  I  expect  to  find  certain 
truth,  and  do  not,  in  order  to  be  thought  courageous, 
attack  where  I  am  sure  not  to  be  encountered,  nor 
calumniate  those  who  by  station,  cirumstances,  time, 
or  death,  are  rendered  undesirous  or  incapable  of  re- 
sentment. Far  from  envying  the  applauses  obtained 
by  those  disciples  of  Thersites,  who  claim  the  merit  of 
wit  and  courage  by  rancorous  abuse  on  the  sovereign, 
government,  and  constitution  of  the  country,  I  can 
without  hesitation  declare  my  opinion,  that,  in*  the 
period  on  which  I  have  written,  the  throne  has  been 
filled  by  a  monarch  who  has  sought  the  love  of  his 
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subjects  through  the  means  of  public  spirit  and  pri- 
vate virtue ;  and  who  has  tempered  a  noble  desire  to 
preserve  from  degradation  the  authority  he  inherits, 
with  a  firm  and  just  r^ard  to  the  constitution  and 
liberties  which  conducted  him  to  the  throne,  and  which 
will  ever  form  its  best  supports.  Far  from  thinking 
diat  the  aims  of  successive  administrations  have  been 
directed  to  overthrow  the  liberties  and  constitution 
of  the  country,  I  am  persuaded  that  liberty  has  been 
better  understood,  and  more  effectually  and  practically 
promoted  during  this  period,  than  in  any  which  pre-  ; 
ceded ;  and  that  the  affairs  of  government  have  been 
always  honestly,  though  sometimes  imprudently,  and 
in  the  conspicuous  instance  of  the  American  war,  un- 
successfully, administered. 

But  whatever  credit  may  be  given,  or  whatever 
censure  directed,  to  the  motives  or  intention  of  an 
historian,  the  information  he  imparts  will  contribute 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  the  permanent  esta- 
blishment of  his  character.  Opinions  vary,  fade,  are 
forgotten;  applause  and  blame  are  transferred  from 
public  characters,  according  to  the  mutability  of  gene- 
ral opiniixi ;  but  the  narrative  of  fact  will  ever  claim 
attention ;  and  the  historian,  who  has  bestowed  the 
greatest  portion  of  diligence  and  judgment  on  this 
part  of  his  subject,  vrill  be  most  permanently  esteemed. 
In  the  honest  hope  of  this  approbation,  I  have  exerted 
every  £iculty  of  my  mind ;  adverted  to  every  attainable 
source  of  intelligence  within  my  knowledge,  and 
omitted  no  labour  of  inquiry  or  comparison,  to  fiimish 
a  performance  satis&ctory  to  the  reader  and  creditable 
to  myself. 

For  the  general  mass  and  outlines  of  events,  I 
have  explored  with  diligence  the  diurnal,  monthly,  and 
annual  stores  of  information ;  repositories  in  which,  if 
there  is  much  to  reject  and  contemn,  there  are  also 
copious,  useful,  and  certain  details,  important  records 
of  sentiments,  transactions,  and  publications,  and  a 
large  stock  of  indispensable  information,  though  not  in 
itself  sufficient  to  form  the  materials  of  history. 
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In  aid  of  these,  I  have  referred  to  an  ample  col- 
lection of  pamphlets,  narratives,  historical  and  political 
tracts,  which  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  copiously 
afforded  in  gratification  of  the  public  curiosity. 

In  testimony  of  the  authenticity  of  my  narrative, 
I  have  been  scrupulously  exact  in  citing  my  authori- 
ties, generally  at  the  page,  but  at  least  at  the  chapter 
or  section  of  the  works  referred  to.  In  this  I  consulted 
my  own  reputation,  not  for  extensive  reading,  but  for 
veracity  of  narration  ;  for,  had  an  ostentation  of  labour 
been  my  object,  I  could  easily  have  swelled  into  tedious- 
ness  the  catalogue  of  works  I  have  been  obliged  to 
peruse,  without  deriving  from  them  any  fact  sufficiently 
important  for  commemoration. 

The  principal  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  precise 
citations  are  the  common  figicts  which  are  well  known 
and  undisputed :  and  which  are  preserved  in  aU  the 
periodical  compilations. 

An  apology  may  perhaps  appear  necessary  for  the 
length  at  which  some  of  the  parliamentary  debates  are 
recited ;  but  those  who  consider  the  great  efforts  em- 
ployed in  the  senate,  during  the  whole  of  this  reign, 
and  the  effects  of  parlimnentary  eloquence  in  guiding 
the  public  mind,  will  not  think  the  narrative  of  these 
discussions  too  minute.  No  part  of  my  task  has  been 
more  laborious,  more  difficult,  or  delicate,  than  that 
of  selecting  the  most  forcible  reasons  urged  on  each 
side,  and  impartially  giving  to  both  their  utmost  in- 
terests. In  performing  this  part  of  my  undertaking, 
I  have  found  much  pre\ious  misrepresentation  to  cor- 
rect; many  arguments,  given  as  unanswered,  ably 
refuted ;  many  assertions  and  speculations  attributed 
to  particular  speakers,  unrecorded,  uttered  by  others, 
or  accompanied  by  qualifying  additions,  which  totally 
varied  the  sense  from  that  which  is  impressed  on  the 
public.  In  general,  I  have  preferred  the  historical 
mode ;  recapitulating  the  chief  arguments  on  each 
side  in  a  mass  ;  but  from  this  practice,  the  reader  will 
find  occasional  deviations;  first,  where  any  member 
has,  from  pecuUar  circumstances,  or  a  celebrated  dis- 
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play  of  eloquence,  rendered  himself  eminently  con- 
spicuous ;  secondly,  where  the  nature  of  the  question 
has  been  such  as  to  render  the  sentiments  of  each 
speaker,  and  his  mode  of  enforcing  them,  worthy  of 
specific  notice.  The  debates  on  those  measures  against 
the  town  of  Boston,  which  occasioned  the  American 
war,  are  the  most  prominent  examples  of  the  latter 
mode  of  detail.  For  these  discussions,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  rely  on  the  collection  of  debates  published 
by  Almon  and  Debrett;  a  work  which  is  in  many 
instances  tmged  with  party  prejudice,  and,  in  some, 
disfigured  by  negligence,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
the  only  permanent  and  regular  record  of  those  inte- 
resting exertions  which  have  given  a  character  to  the 
foreign  and  domestic  acts  of  the  nation,  and  which 
the  historian  is  indispensably  obliged  to  relate.  The 
votes,  journals,  and  reports  of  parliament,  have  formed 
a  valuable  addition,  and  frequently  fiimished  the 
means  of  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the  Parliamentary 
R^fiater. 

In  narrating  the  progress  of  the  American  war, 
1 1  have  relied  in  great  part  on  Stedman's  history  of 
that  contest  *;  though  not  so  implicitly  as  to  omit  con- 
sulting other  printed  authorities,  which  the  reader 
will  see  referred  to  in  every  chapter.  But  I  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain  documents  on  this  subject  which 
were  never  before  thrown  open  to  the  historian,  and 
private  information  from  persons  of  the  first  talent 
and  character,  who  possessed  the  most  ample  means  of 
imparting  intelligence. 

Many  hitherto  unnoticed  narratives  of  transac- 
tions in  Ireland  are  preserved  in  periodical  compila^ 
tions ;  of  these  I  have  diligently  availed  myself,  but 
have  derived  much  more  important  information  from 
valuable  unpublished  documents  with  which  I  have 
been  favoured. 

On  the  affairs  of  India,  I  have  diligently  consulted 
and  placed  my  chief  reliance  on  the  reports  published 
by  parliament.  The  events  of  Mr.  Hastings's  govern- 
ment are  omitted  in  the  present  Work,  as  I  considered 
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their  more  natural  and  proper  situation  to  be  in  the 
interval  between  the  peace  of  1783,  and  the  period 
when  new  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  govern*^ 
ment  of  the  Asiatic  territories.  These  transactions 
will  engage  my  early  attention,  when  I  proceed  in 
continuation  of  my  present  Work. 

I  have  on  many  occasions  referred  to  private  infor* 
mation,  and  epistolary  documents.  On  this  head  I 
am  peculiarly  obliged  to  Henry  Penruddock  Wynd- 
ham,  Esquire,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  county 
of  Wilts,  for  his  liberal  communication  of  the  Mel- 
combe  Papers,  which  afforded  much  new  and  interest- 
ing information  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  Lord 
Bute,  and  from  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  insert 
some  valuable  letters  in  the  Appendix.  I  am  also 
proud  to  express  my  gratefiil  acknowledgments  to  the 
Reverend  William  Coxe,  for  giving  me  unlimited  access 
to  his  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  state  papers 
and  historical  documents.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gratifying  to  my  ambition,  or  more  honourable  to  my 
character,  than  a  distinct  recapitulation  of  the  other 
persons  to  whom  I  am  obliged  on  these  subjects ;  but 
their  delicacy  forbids  the  public  homage  of  gratitude, 
and  I  should  shew  myself  unworthy  of  confidence,  if 
I  suffered  hints  or  descriptions  to  escape  me  which 
would  lead  from  conjecture  to  certainty,  and  indirectly 
baffle  the  wishes  of  those  who  in  this  instance  have  a 
right  to  command.  I  have,  however,  in  a  short  appen- 
ds to  each  volume,  given  a  few  papers  extracted  from 
the  principal  correspondence  to  which  I  have  had 
recourse,  not  as  containing  the  whole  body  of  that 
evidence  in  support  of  the  facts  advanced,  but  as  a  test 
of  my  veracity,  and  as  an  object  of  reference,  tlirough 
which,  by  consulting  with  living  witnesses,  the  reality 
of  my  authorities,  and  my  fidelity  in  reciting  them, 
may  be  fully  established. 

The  length  of  this  prefiice  will  shew,  that  which 
I  have  no  desh-e  to  conceal,  my  solicitude  for  the 
fevourable  reception  of  this  Work.  I  do  not  court 
the  aid  of  party  to  rescue  it  from  censure ;  for  it  is  so 
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composed^  that  I  know  not  to  what  party  I  should 
apply;  but  I  depend  with  confidence,  though  not 
without  anxiety,  on  the  candid  judgment  of  all  parties; 
resting  my  principal  hope  on  a  consciousness  of  my 
own  good  intentions,  and  on  a  recollection  of  the  pains 
I  have  taken  to  procure  accurate  and  copious  informal 
tion,  and  to  relate  with  proper  temper  the  progress 
of  political  contests,  unprecedented  both  in  their  nature 
and  effects. 
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With  feelings  of  anxiety,  not  less  than  those 
which  I  experienced  when  first  I  presented  these 
volumes  to  the  public,  I  now  again  send  them  into 
the  world.  The  favourable  opinion  which  I  then 
nought  for,  and  obtained,  I  still  hope  to  preserve, 
conscious  that  I  have  neglected  nothing  which  care 
and  industry  could  achieve  to  render  my  work  more 
perfect  than  it  was  at  first.  Since  my  last  edition  was 
published,  I  have  been  enabled  to  add  considerably 
to  my  narrative,  by  means  which  I  shall  shortly 
notice. 

To  begin  with  the  debates  in  Parliament.  The 
collections  of  Almon  and  Debrett,  on  which  I  formerly 
relied,  have  been  methodized  and  amplified  in  the 
publication  entitled  ^^  The  Parliamentary  History  of 
^^  England;"  the  Editor  of  which  has  explored  many 
sources  of  information  not  before  known  or  resorted 
to,  and  detailed  their  contents  with  accuracy  and 
fidelity.  The  same  writer  has  also  furnished  a  large 
stock  of  information,  by  his  edition  of  the  Memoirs 
and  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham ;  a  work, 
in  the  collecting,  arranging,  and  illustrating  of  which 
with  copious  references,  judgment,  correctness,  and 
good  taste,  are  equally  conspicuous.  From  numerous 
other  biographical  and  epistolary  compilations  I  have 
derived  much  knowledge.  To  enumerate  them  all 
would  be  tedious ;  but,  as  a  specimen,  I  may  mention 
the  names  of  Mr.  Flood,  Lord  Charlemont,  Lord  Bar- 
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rington,  Mr.  Grattan,  Lord  Dover,  Lord  Orford,  Dr. 
Tomline,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Barrow's  Lives  of 
Lord  Macartney,  Lord  Anson,  and  Lord  Howe,  Sir 
John  Malcohn's  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  and  the  biogra- 
phers of  Mr.  Burke. 

On  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  contest  with 
America,  I  have  obtained  much  new  and  interesting 
information  from  recent  publications,  particularly  the 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Franklin  and 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Memoirs  of  General  Washington 
by  Judge  Marshall,  and  the  Lives  of  the  same  dis- 
tinguished individual,  and  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  by 
Jared  Sparks;  and  to  these  a  great  number  of  other 
works  may  be  added. 

By  increasing  considerably  the  bulk  of  these 
volumes,  I  have  been  enabled,  not  only  to  introduce 
much  additional  matter  in  the  narrative,  but  also  to 
complete  the  history  of  the  period  comprised  in  them, 
by  relating  the  events  in  Lidia  up  to  the  determinar 
tion  of  Mr.  Hastings's  government.  On  this  subject, 
the  authorities  furnished  by  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons  are  most  abundant; 
and  several  writers  on  that  and  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding period  are  referred  to. 

A  portion  of  that  which,  at  the  time  of  my  first 
publication,  I  considered  as  private  information,  has 
now  been  laid  open  to  general  view,  in  the  collection 
of  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  To  that 
truly  valuable  repository  I  have  diligently  referred, 
and,  from  the  portion  termed  the  Mitchell  Papers, 
have  derived  many  correct,  and,  I  believe,  hitherto 
undisclosed  particulars  of  transactions,  both  domestic 
and  foreign.  Beside  the  Mitchell  Papers,  there  is 
a  large  mass  of  miscellaneous  information,  and,  par- 
ticularly, in  the  portion  called  King  George  the  Third's 
Collection,  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Dr.  Franklin 
and  other  persons,  which  throw  much  light  on  the 
beginning  of  the  American  contest. 

By  the  kindness  of  Lord  John  Russell,  I  have 
been  allowed  access  to  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  per- 
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initted  to  avail  myself  of  inestimable  documents,  com- 
prising the  letters  of  our  ambassadors  and  ministers  to 
all  the  Courts  of  Europe.  This  permission  extends 
only  to  the  correspondence  during  a  limited  period ; 
but  restricted,  as  most  properly  it  is,  I  feel  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  liberal  and  ready  manner  in  which  it 
was  conferred  on  me ;  and  it  is  rendered  additionally 
valuable  by  the  kindness  and  attention  which,  under 
the  management  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry 
Hobhouse,  have  feicilitated  my  researches. 

I  have  reprinted  the  Prefieu^  which  I  published 
thirtyneight  years  ago,  because,  in  that  long  period, 
and  amidst  the  astonishing  events  which  it  has  pro- 
duced, I  have  found  no  reason  to  desert  any  principle 
which  I  then  professed,  or  to  depart  from  any  opinion 
I  then  advanced. 

I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  and  decided  opinions  on  men  and 
measures;  tame  and  insipid  must  be  the  production 
of  the  historian  who  does  not;  but  the  character  I 
claim  for  myself  is  that  of  never  having  purposely 
imparted  a  fidse,  or  led  to  a  mistaken,  judgment  In 
viewing  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  place  myself  in  their  day,  and  in  their 
society,  and  to  estimate  their  acts  according  to  the  means 
of  knowledge  they  possessed,  and  the  influence  pro- 
duced on  their  minds  by  association  or  opposition ;  and, 
in  treating  on  the  stupendous  events  which  form  the 
subject  of  my  narrative,  my  constant  endeavour  has 
been  to  collect  £etcts  with  care  and  diligence ;  to  draw 
iuferences  with  reserve  and  moderation ;  to  guard  my 
mind  against  every  impulse  of  passion  or  partiality ; 
and,  relying  only  on  copiousness  of  information  and 
clearness  of  narrative,  to  leave  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  judgment,  without  attempting  either  to  dictate, 
or  to  court  his  applause  or  his  condemnation  of  any 
person,  or  any  course  of  proceeding. 

I  have  long  enjoyed  the  satis&ction  of  knowing 
that  the  rever«i  Sovereign  whose  reign  formed  the 
subject  of  my  narrative,  regarded  my  labours  with 
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avowed  axyprobation :  and  I  now  experience  with  the 
highest  gratification  the  effect  of  that  favourable 
opinion,  in  the  spontaneous  and  gracious  patronage  of 
all  the  Members  of  his  Family ;  of  every  one  of  his 
royal  offspring,  and  of  the  illustrious  Successor  to  his 
throne. 

I  may  add,  with  a  justifiable  pride,  that  the  public 
has  shewn  its  approbation  by  the  purchase  of  four 
large  editions ;  the  critics  most  opposed  to  me  in  poU- 
tical  and  religious  opinions  have  acknowledged  that 
I  have  stated  the  facts  in  which  they  felt  most  in- 
terested, with  candour  and  temper;  my  work  has  been 
reprinted  in  America,  and  a  translation  of  it  into  the 
French  language  has  been  executed  by,  or  at  least 
under  the  inspection  of,  one  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute. 

These  observations  apply  exclusively  to  the  volumes 
which  have  already  appeared.  In  the  continuation,  I 
shall  probably  introduce  particular  periods  with  a  short 
preface ;  and  I  permit  myself  to  hope  that  in  that  por- 
tion of  my  laborious  and  arduous  undertaking,  I  shall 
not  be  found  to  have  abated  the  industry  and  care  I 
have  already  employed,  or  to  have  deviated  from  the 
line  which  I  had  successfully  pursued. 
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CHAP.  Since  the  death  of  his  father  (20th  March,  1750), 

the  Heir  Apparent  had  resided  entirely  with  the  Prin- 


Retrospcct  of  ccss  Dowagcr,  who  attended  to  his  education  with 
^d^on?*^^°  maternal  soUcitude.  The  party,  which,  during  the  life 
nexions.  of  Priuce  Frederick,  had  been  considered  as  devoted  to 
his  interest,  was,  since  his  death,  entirely  dissolved. 
The  Princess  herself  did  not  encourage  any  opposition 
to  government;  and  the  individuals,  whom  hope  or 
aflfection  attached  to  the  late  Prince,  had  retired  from 
the  field  of  politics,  or  formed  new  connexions. 

Yet  the  education  of  a  Prince,  who  was  in  time  to 
govern  a  mighty  kingdom,  was  not  regarded  with  in- 
diflference  by  those  whose  interests  might  be  affected 
by  the  ascendancy  of  rivals,  or  who  feared  that,  if  the 
Princess  herself  retained  the  influence  which  might 
be  naturally  expected,  new  arrangements  would  be 
made,  unfavourable  to  their  views  and  adverse  to  their 
opinions. 

Unfortunately,  George  II.  entertained  a  constant 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  Princess,  which,  long 
cherished,  had  grown  into  dislike,  and  made  those 
who  were  desu-ous  of  his  favour,  carefully  avoid  all  ap- 
parent intercourse  with  his  daughter-in-law;  conse- 
quently, the  young  Prince  was  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  those  who  formed 
his  grandfiither  s  court.  This  neglect  extended  even 
to  the  royal  family ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
Princess  Amelia  shewed  no  marks  of  attention  and 
respect  to  the  Heir  Apparent  and  his  mother*. 

Encouraged  by  these  circumstances,  and  actuated 
by  views  of  ambition.  Lord  Harcourt,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  to  the  young  Prince,  and  Dr. 
Hayter,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  filled  the  post  of 
preceptor,  not  only  exci-ted  their  influence  to  detach 
his  affections  from  all  who  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
his  deceased  parent,  but  also,  by  their  example  and 
discourse,  imparted  sentiments  of  disrespect  toward 
the  Princess  Dowager;  for  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  the  Prince  acknowledged  his  error  with  honest 

*  Lord  Molcombe's  Diary,  p.  175,  217,  cl  passim. 
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oontrition,  and  suitable  apologies*.     In  consequence      chap 

of  these  efforts,  divisions  arose  among  those  to  whom 

the  instruction  of  the  Heir  Apparent  was  confided, 
and  a  representation  was  made  to  the  King,  that  Mr.  . 
Stone,  sub-governor  of  His  Soyal  Highn^s,  was  an 
improper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  his  education;  1752. 
he  was  stated  to  be  a  Jacobite,  and  accused  of  having, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
and  Mr.  Murray,  the  solicitor-general,  afterward  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  drunk  the  health  of  the  Pretender  and 
Lord  Dunbar.  The  matter  was  referred  by  the  King 
to  the  cabinet  council.  Fawcett  was  examined ;  but 
the  charge  was  so  frivolous,  and  the  prevarications  of 
Fawcett  so  gross  and  evident,  the  denials  of  Mr. 
Murray  and  Dr.  Johnson  so  clear,  precise,  and  satis- 
&ctory,  that  the  lords  unanimously  represented  to  the 
King,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  any  part  of  the 
chaigef. 

Upon  this  decision.  Lord  Harcourt  and  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  declared  their  resolution  to  resign,  unless 
Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Scott,  sub-preceptor  to  the  Prince, 
and  Mr.  Cresset,  secretary  to  the  Princess  Dowager, 
were  dismissed;  for  they,  it  was  said,  cherished  Jaco- 
bite principles,  and  instilled  arbitrary  notions  into  the 
Prince.  The  King  received  this  un&unded  complaint 
with  due  indifference,  the  proffered  resignations  were 
accepted,  and,  not  without  some  hesitation  on  his  part, 
Lord  Waldegrave  was  appoint  governor ;  the  Bishop 
of  PeterboroughJ  was  nominated  preceptor. 

To  interest  the  public  in  this  dispute,  an  anonymous 
letter  was  transmitted  by  the  penny  post  to  a  popular 
preacher§,  advising  him  to  notice  in  the  pulpit  the 
Prince's  dangerous  education;  and  to  Lord  Ravens- 
worth,  Greneral  Hawley,  and  a  few  other  persons,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  representation  or  remonstrance  from  the 
Whig  nobility  and  gentry,  containing  many  injurious 

♦  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  p.  29. 

t  From  private  infonnation,  and  Lord  Melcombe's  Diarj.'. 
I  Dr.  John  Thomas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Winchester. 
{  Dr.  Newton,  of  St.  Greorge's,  Hanover  Square.     See  Lord  Melcombe's 
Diary,  p.  199. 
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CHAP.      reflections  on  the  education  of  the  Prince,  aadr  the 

'         principles  of  his  attendants*.     This  paper  was  fitbri- 

1752.        cated  by  Horace  Walpole,  afterward  Earl  of  Orfordf  ; 

.  the  apparent  motive  for  sending  it  was,  a  hope  that  it 

would  be  given  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  lay 

before  the  King,  and  make  impressions  favourable  to 

the  views  of  the  supposed  writers. 

The  accusation  against  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
175^  '  Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Stone,  was  subsequently  discussed 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  motion  for  an  address, 
praying  His  Majesty  to  submit  to  the  House  the  whole 
proceeding  before  the  privy  council.  The  business 
was  fully  and  freely  investigated,  as  the  King  had 
granted  to  the  members  of  the  cabinet  dispensations 
from  the  obligation  of  their  oath  as  privy-counsellors  ; 
but,  after  a  long  and  heavy  debate,  the  House  coincided 
in  opinion  with  the  council  so  entirely,  that  only  three 
peers  and  one  bishop  offered  to  divide  with  the  Duke 
(rf  Bedford,  who  made  the  motionj. 

The  public,  whom  this  discussion  was  principally 
intended  to  alarm,  easily  discerned  that  the  chief  ob- 
ject was  to  remove  the  Pelham  ministry,  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  Prince  from  the  person  and  care  of  his  parent ; 
but  all  good  men  were  satisfied  that  he  should  continue 
under  her  direction,  and  that  she  should  preserve  that 
influence  over  him  which  nature  and  poUcy  equally 
declared  to  be  her  due§. 
^         From  the  satis&ction  with  which  the  Prince  re- 

*  Lord  Melcombe'a  Diar>%  p.  189  to  201 ;  and  see  the  memorial  in  the  same 
work,  p.  487,  and  Lord  Orford's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  262. 

t  See  his  Memoirs,  yol.  i.  p.  261. 

i  Lord  Melcombc*s  Diary,  p.  229.  A  long  and  minute  account  of  tliis 
transaction  is  given  by  Lord  Orfwd,  in  his  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  247  to  290,  and 
some  particulara  are  mentioned  in  his  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  vol.  iiu  p. 
70  to  80.  The  noble  editor  of  the  latter  work.  Lord  Dover,  says,  verj'  jiLstly, 
"  This  insignificant  and  indeed  ridiculous  accusation  against  Murray  and  Stone 
is  magnified  by  Walpole,  both  here  and  in  his  Memoirs,  into  an  important  traiiis- 
action,  in  consequence  of  the  hatred  he  bore  to  the  persons  accused,"  Two 
copies,  ^iinring  in  some  slight  particulars,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  Additional 
MSS.  6271.  As  a  specimen  of  its  style  and  spirit,  it  says,  **  To  have  a  Scotch- 
man of  a  most  disafl'eoted  family,  and  allied  in  the  nearest  manner  to  the  Pre- 
tender's first  ministers,  consulted  in  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
intrusted  with  the  most  important  secrets  of  government,  must  tend  to  alarm  and 
disgust  the  friends  of  the  present  royal  family,  and  to  encourage  the  hope«  and 
attempts  of  the  Jacobites." 

i  An  account  of  this  intrigue,  not  unmixed  with  a  large  portion  of  his  cha- 
racteristic severity,  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Orford's  Memoirs,  pp.  48,  62. 
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ceived   the  instnictions   of   his   new  preceptor,  the       chap. 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  sanguine  hopes  were  enter-  ' 

tained  that  he  would  derive  much  advantage  from  his 
tuition*.  To  impart  a  knowledge  of  books  was  not 
the  difficulty ;  in  diat  particular  no  deficiency  was  com- 
plained of;  but  it  was  necessary  to  imbue  the  mind  of 
the  future  sovereign  with  just  notions  of  the  British 
constitution  and  jurisprudence,  and  enable  him  to  es- 
timate correctly  the  national  wealth  and  resources,  and 
the  means  of  preserving  and  increasing  themf .  It 
was  a  great  object  of  the  Princess's  care  to  educate  her 
son  in  the  principles  and  constant  practice  of  religion ; 
and  with  this  view  she  invited  the  learned  and  pious 
Dr.  Stephen  Hales  into  her  fiunily,  and  appointed  him 
clerk  of  the  closet.  Her  good  intentions  were  greatly 
favoured  by  the  disposition  of  the  Prince,  who  was  af-  ^ 
fectionate,  gentle,  and  exempt  from  every  appearance  i 
of  vicious  inclination.  The  dread  which  the  Princess 
constantly  entertained,  that  his  morals  would  be  con- 
taminated by  the  example  of  the  young  nobility,  pre^ 
vented  his  mixing  with  them  in  fstmiliar  intercourse, 
and  his  acquaintance  was  almost  confined  to  the  social 
circle  of  Leicester  House ;  which  was  select,  cheerful, 
and  unrestrained;^. 

On  attaining  his  majority,  the  Prince  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Peers ;  but  there  was  no  debate  in 
that  session. 

The  King,  on  his  accession,  found  an  administration,  chamctcw  of 
powerful  from  the  possession  of  great  talents  and  the '  the  principal 
combination  of  parties,  and  popular  from  uninterrupted '  ™^^^"- 
success. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastie,  the  ostensible  head  of  Th^  Duke  of 
this  ministry,  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  government,  NewcasUe. 
was  considered  the  leader  of  the  Whig  party.    During 
a  period  of  forty-three  years  he  had  filled  fiigh  situar 

•  Loid  Melcombe'8  Diary,  p.  211. 

t  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  procure,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  royal  pupil,  such  a  treatise  as  would  convey  clear  and  comprehensiye 
information  on  the  subject  of  national  commerce ;  and  Dr.  Tucker,  the  learned 
and  celebrated  Dean  of  Gloucester,  was  requested  to  prepare  such  a  work ;  he 
engaged  in  it,  but,  for  very  judicious  reasons,  declined  the  accomplishment  of  his 
task.     See  prefiice  to  Tucker's  Four  Tracts,  p.  ix. 

t  Lord  Melcombe'8  Diary,  p.  170,  188,  255,  289. 
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CHAP.       tions  at  court  and  in  the  cabinet.     His  princely  fortune 
'  and  extensive  influence  rendered  him  a  powerful  coad- 

jutor, and  his  uniform  zeal  in  promoting  the  succession 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  endeared  him  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  Whigs,  as  the  champion  of  that  cause. 
In  his  temper  he  was  fretful,  capricious,  and  jealous  of 
those  who  rivalled  his  political  ascendancy ;  this  jea- 
lousy had  been  restrained  by  the  superior  talents  and 
authority  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  but,  on  his  retreat, 
it  became  uncontrolled,  and  engendered  perpetual  al- 
tercations with  succeeding  ministers,   not  excepting 
even  his  own  brother,  Mr.  Felham.     Some  peculiari- 
ties in  his  manner,  and  a  want  of  method  in  tiie  trans- 
action of  business,  exposed  him  to  ridicule.     He  waa 
trifling  and  embarrassed  in  conversation,  always  eager 
and  in  a  hurry,  unbounded  in  adulation,  and  profose 
in  promises.     His  peculiarities  of  diction,  gesture,  and 
manner,  were  unsparingly  ridiculed,  and  ofl;en  grossly 
exaggerated,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  by  writersof  satires, 
novels,  and  farces.     Yet  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  poa- 
sessed  great  abilities :  he  had  a  quick  comprehension, 
was  a  useful  and  frequent  debater,  spoke  with  great 
animation,  wrote  with  uncommon   facility,  and  was 
perfect  master  of  foreign  affairs.     He  filled  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state  from  1723,  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pelham  in  1754,  when  he  became  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.     When  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  was 
distracted  with  the  multiplicity  of  business :  weakness 
of  councils,  fluctuation  of  opinions,  and  deficiency  of 
spirit,    marked    his    administration.      In    1744,    he 
strengthened  himself  by  a  coalition  with  the  Tories 
and  the  Whigs  in  opposition   to    government,  and 
formed   the    administration    which    was    ludicrously 
termed  the  broad-bottom.     The  discordant  parts  of  this 
motley  combination  were  principally  cemented  by  the 
conciUating  manners  of  Mr.  Pelham ;  but,  on  his  death 
in  1754, dissentions broke  out;  and,  after  manyineffec- 
tual  attempts  to  form   a   permanent   administration 
^during  which  the  Duke  made  a  temporary  resignation 
in  November  1756,  and  continued  out  of  office  till 
July  1757),  that  cabinet  was  arranged  which  continued. 
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without  essential  alteration,  till  the  period  at  which       chap. 
this  history  Gommences.     Tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle  still  ' 

retained  the  control  of  domestic  affairs,  and  the  patron- 
age of  the  church ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
committed  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

This  great  statesman  commenced  his  political 
career  as  a  Whig,  in  oppo^tion  to  Sir  Bobert  Wal-  Mr.  Pitt. 
pole,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  splendour 
and  energy  of  his  eloquence.  He  was  an  adherent  of 
Lord  Cobham ;  attached  himself  to  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  in  1737  was  appointed  groom  of  his 
bed-chamber.  He  continued  in  opposition  till  the  for- 
mation of  the  broad-bottotn  ministry.  In  1746,  he 
was  nominated  vice-treasurer  of  Ireknd,  and  in  the 
same  year,  paymaster  of  the  forces ;  but  the  antipathy 
of  the  King,  in  consequence  of  his  acrimony  in  cen- 
suring German  measures,  overcame  the  repeated  efforts 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  introduce  him  into  the 
cabinet.  At  length,  the  irresistible  superiority  of  his 
talents  bore  down  every  obstacle ;  in  1767,  the  King, 
sensible  of  the  weakness  of  the  ministry,  and  alarmed 
at  the  iU  success  of  the  war,  reluctantly  consented  to 
appoint  him  secretary  of  state ;  a  situation  which, 
during  the  temporary  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, he  had  held  for  about  four  months*.  Thus 
Mr.  Pitt,  according  to  the  current  expression  of  the 
day,  "  took  the  cabinet  by  storm;"  but,  from  this  mo- 
ment,  Great  Britain  assumed  a  formidable  position. 
Mr.  Pitt  relinquished  his  opposition  to  continental 
connexions;  constant  success  attended  him;  his  com- 
manding eloquence,  the  wisdom  of  his  plans,  the  vigour 
of  his  exertions,  together  vrith  the  strength  of  his  ad- 
ministration, silenced  parliamentary  opposition :  the 
people  viewed  him  witili  an  admiration  bordering  on 
idolatry ;  and  George  H.  highly  gratified  at  the  prose- 
cution of  his  fevourite  measures,  and  the  unprecedented 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  yielded,  vrith  impUcit  con- 
fidence, the  reins  of  government  to  his  directionf. 

*  Dec.  1756  to  Aphl  1757. 

t  Mr.  Pitt's  character  is  displayed  by  Horace  Walpolc,  in  his  Memoirs,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  271,  273,  and  with  imfoTouxable  additions  in  p.  346. 
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CHAP. 
I. 

Lord 
Temple. 


Lord 
Granville. 


Mr.  Fox. 


Mr.  Pitt  was  supported  in  the  cabinet  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Temple,  who  succeeded  to  the 
influence  and  estate  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Cobham.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  parUamentary  abilities,  and 
much  respected  and  beloved  by  his  adherents. 

Lord  Granville,  better  known  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Carteret,  was  president  of  the  council.  At  an 
early  period  of  life  he  was  secretary  of  state,  and  lord* 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Being  dismissed  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.  he  joined  the  opposition  against  Sir 
Robert  Walpole;  and,  on  the  resignation  of  that 
minister,  was  restored  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  became  the  favorite  of  the  King,  and  took  the 
lead  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affidrs.  After  an  inef- 
fectual struggle  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  pre- 
eminence, he  resigned  in  February  1746.  Li  1751 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the  council,  and  retained 
that  office  till  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  hterary  acquirements;  inde&tigable  in 
business,  of  commanding  eloquence,  and  conversant 
in  foreign  affairs.  Him,  Mr.  Pitt,  when  Lord  Chat- 
ham, characterized  as  one  whose  abilities  did  honour  to 
the  House  of  Peers ;  one  who,  in  the  upper  depart- 
ments of  government,  had  no  equal ;  and  he  took  pride 
in  declaring,  that  from  his  patronage,  friendship,  and 
instruction,  he  owed  all  he  could  be  said  to  possess*.  To 
those  who  consideredhis  eminent  capacity,  and  arrogant 
disposition,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  submitted 
to  tibe  ascendancy  of  the  Pelhams,  and  accepted  a  situa^ 
tion  which,  though  more  elevated  in  dignity,  was  of 
inferior  importance. 

Mr.  Fox,  paymaster  of  the  forces,  was  a  friend  and 
active  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  from  his 
first  entrance  into  parliament  had  almost  uniformly 
promoted  the  measures  of  government.  Under  Mr. 
Pelham,  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  lord  of  the  treasury 
,and  secretary  at  war;  he  was  then  content  to  fill  a 
subordinate  department  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  thought  himself  enti- 
tled to  manage  that  body,  and  contended  with  Mr.  Pitt 

*  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvi,  p.  1097.  • 
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for  pre-eminence.     After  a  long  series  of  cabals,  he      chap. 
gained  a  momentary  ascendancy,  and  on  the  14th  of  ' 

S'ovember,  1755,  was  appointed  secretary  of  state; 
but  in  November,  1756,  he  resigned,  and  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1757,  became  paymaster  of  the  forces.  Mr.  Fox 
was  of  aa  acute  and  penetrating  genius,  and  active  in 
business.  His  speeches  were  replete  with  information, 
method,  and  sense ;  but  he  wanted  that  nervous  and 
irresistible  eloquence  which  characterized  Mr.  Pitt. 
His  mamiers  were  conciliatory,  and  few  men  had  more 
personal  friends*. 

Several  of  the  remaining  members  of  administra- 
tion were  highly  respectable  for  talents  and  integrity  ; 
amongst  whom  must  be  noticed  lord  keeper,  afterwards 
lord  chancellor,  Northington,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
lord  chamberlain,  Mr.  Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, Lord  Anson,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  Lord 
Holdemess,  secretary  of  state.  Although  this  ministry 
had  for  some  years  been  connected  in  strict  poUtical 
union,  and  co-operated  heartily  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  there  existed  among  individuals  many 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  distrust.  They  led  to  no 
immediate  consequence,  but  were  not  without  their 
influence  in  subsequent  imions,  separations,  and  ar- 
rangementsf. 

Although  the  advanced  age  of  Geoi^e  II.  rendered    .   1760. 
his  decease  not  improbable,  yet  that  event  was  entirely  ^^  ^^^' 
unexpected.    He  was  afflicted  with  no  visible  or  known  death  of 
disease,  testified  no  uneasiness  of  mind  or  depression  of     ^'^ 
spirits,  but  shewed  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  alacrity ; 
and  from  the  great  success  which  had  attended  his  late 
measures,  the  blaze  of  constant  victory,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  his  ministry,  perhaps  there  never  was  a  mo- 
narch whose  death  was  less  desired}. 

*  In  delineaimg  these  characteTs,  much  infonnation  has  been  deriTed  from 
the  Memoin  of  Sii  Robert  Walpole,  and  from  the  personal  communicadons  of 
the  author  of  that  excellent  work. 

t  Letter  from  Lord  Holdemess  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  28th  November, 
1760.    Mitchell  Papers,  British  Museum,  No.  6832,  fo.  234. 

}  See  Works  of  Lord  Orford,  vol.  r.  p.  447.  His  Memoirs  of  the  last  ten 
years  of  Geoi^  H.,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  and  his  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  voL  iii. 
p.  453.  And  he  relates  the  event  in  nearly  the  same  words,  but  with  a  mixture 
of  unbecoming  levity,  in  a  letter  to  G.  Montague,  Esq.    Letters  to  him,  p.  213. 
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1760. 


The  King's 
address  to 
the  council. 


26th  Oct. 
King  pro- 
claimed. 


The  event  occasioned  much  consternation  at  courts 
and  the  intelligence  was  immediately  carried  to  the 
secretaries  of  state*  The  great  officers  of  the  crown 
were  convened,  and  Mr.  Pitt  repaired  to  Kew  for  the 
purpose  of  announcing  to  the  new  Sovereign  his  acces- 
sion. The  King,  prepared  by  some  intimation  already 
received,  immediately  proceeded  to  London. 

Meanwhile  a  council,  assembled  at  Saville  House, 
was  directed  to  attend  at  Carlton  House,  the  residence 
of  the  Princess  Dowager,  where  the  King  met  them, 
and  transacted  business  of  form ;  he  appeared  agitated 
and  embarrassed  by  the  novelty  of  his  situation,  and 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  persons  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded ;  yet  his  conduct  gave  general  sadsfec- 
tion,  and  afforded  the  presage  of  a  prudent  and  hiqipy 
reign. 

His  address  to  the  council,  which  was  published  by 
their  request,  is  a  specimen  of  dignified  modesty  and 
unassuming  firmness :  ^^  The  loss  that  I  and  the  nation 
^'  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  King,  my  grand- 
"  father,  would  have  been  severely  felt  at  any  time ; 
^^  but  coming  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  and  so  unex- 
'^  pected,  it  is  by  many  circumstances  augmented,  and 
^^  the  weight  now  felling  on  me  much  increased :  I  feel 
"  my  own  insufficiency  to  support  it  as  I  wish ;  but, 
^'  animated  by  the  tenderest  affection  for  my  native 
^^  country,  and  depending  upon  the  advice,  experience, 
^^  and  abilities  of  your  lordships;  on  the  support  of 
^^  every  honest  man ;  I  enter  with  cheerfolness  into 
''  this  arduous  situation,  and  shall  make  it  the  business 
"  of  my  life  to  promote,  in  every  thing,  the  glory 
''  and  happiness  of  these  kingdoms,  to  preserve  and 
^^  strengthen  the  constitution  in  both  church  and  state ; 
"  and,  as  I  mount  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  an  expen- 
"  sive,  but  just  and  necessary  war,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
^^  prosecute  it  in  a  maimer  the  most  likely  to  bring  on 
**  an  honourable  and  lasting  peace,  in  concert  with  my 
"  allies." 

The  King,  having  been  proclaimed  in  the  usual 

The  circumstances  and  causes  of  his  death  are  fairly  and  conectly  stated  by 
Smollett,  History,  yoL  v.  p.  366. 
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form  on  the  day  after  his  accession,  held  a  council  at      chap. 
SL  James's  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  his  brother,  the  ' 

Duke  of  York,  and  the  Barl  of  Bute,  were  sworn  in  aa        i760. 
members*.    The  lituj^  was  also  directed  to  be  altered  ^^j^^^  ^^ 
iQ  those  parts  where  prayers  are  said  for  the  Boyal  York  and 
Family.     These  circumstances  in  themselves  would  not  ^jl^^. 
claim  any  notice,  but  some  offence  was  taken  at  the  seUora. 
time;  and  it  was  afterwards  a  source  of  frequent  animad- 
version, that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Princess 
Amelia,  who  were  before  particularly  mentioned,  were 
now  only  included  in  the  general  term,  cmd  all  the 
Rcjfol  FamUj/.    This  change  was  merely  a  point  of 
etiquette,  and  n(^  made  in  consequence  of  any  dislike 
which  die  Princess  Dowager  entertained  against  the 
Duke  and  Princess ;  but  t}ie  popularity  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  became  a  medium  through  which  much 
abuse,  vented  against  the  King  and  the  Princess  Dow- 
ager, was  afterwards  rendered  agreeable  to  thepubUof. 

The  King's  friendship  for  tiie  Earl  of  Bute  led  to  character  of 
extensive  and  permanent  consequences.  John  Earl  of  ^"*  ^^^' 
Bute  was  son  of  James  second  Earl  of  Bute,  by  Ann 
CampbeU,  daughter  of  Archibald  first  Duke  of  Argyle. 
He  received  his  educati<m  at  Eton ;  and  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  became  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  of 
Fredmck  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  death  of  the 
Prince  he  retired,  and  took  no  share  in  political  trans- 
actions^ although  oft;en  consulted  by  the  Princess* 
On  the  establishment  of  the  young  Prince's  household, 

•  Tho  early  iatroduction  of  Lord  Bute  to  the  pnvy  council  hat  been 
descanted  on  by  many  writers  as  a  singular  circumstance ;  but  it  is  not  in  the 
least  extnuKrdinary :  it  was  cnstoroarr  for  the  King  to  continue  his  honaehold 
senrontB  in  the  same  capacities  which  they  held  under  him  while  Prince  of 
Wales ;  Lord  Bute  being  groom  of  the  stole  to  the  Prince,  was  therefore  con- 
tinued by  the  King;  and  the  h<rfder  of  that  office  is  always  constituted  a  priyy- 
counsellor. 

t  The  words  in  Uie  ufayer  referring  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Princess 
Amelia  were  "  The  Duke  and  Prmeei$e» .-"  but  the  rank  of  the  Royal  Family 
(except  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  always  stands  next  the  King,  as  Heir  Apparent) 
is  regulated  by  their  proximity  to  the  Soyereign  on  the  throne :  thus  the  Diike  of 
Cumberland  and  Pimcess  Amelia,  as  children  of  George  11.,  toc^  precedence 
during  his  reign,  of  the  yoimgest  children  of  Prince  Frederick :  on  Uie  accession 
of  George  III.  their  positions  were  altered ;  the  brother  of  the  Soyereign  then 
preceded  his  uncle  in  rank :  consequently  it  would  haye  been  absurd  to  retain  in 
the  prayer  the  words  '*  The  Duke  and  Princesses,"  without  first  inserting  some 
words  equally  descriptiye  of  the  King^s  brothers  and  sisters,  which  would  haye 
been  not  only  unusual,  but  inconyenient,  and  made  the  prayer,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  persons,  ridiciUous. 
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CHAP.      he  was  appointed  groom  of  the  stole,  and  so  continued 
'  after  his  accession.     He  had  not  occupied  any  public 

1760.  office;  was  unacquainted  with  the  business  and  in- 
trigues of  state ;  and  although  he  possessed  an  active 
mind,  replete  with  elegant  and  abstruse  learning,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  British  con- 
stitution*, he  was  not  competent  to  the  task  of  instruct- 
ing a  foture  Sovereign  in  the  practical  science  of 
governing  a  kingdom,  where  the  component  parts  of  the 
legislature  were  so  nicely  balanced,  and  their  respective 
powers  and  operations  so  strictly  guarded.  It  could 
not  afford  ground  of  surprise  that  the  Eong,  young  and 
unacquainted  with  the  persons  of  those  who  formed  a 
successful  and  popular  administration,  should  place 
among  his  confidential  servants  a  nobleman  whom  he 
had  long  esteemed,  and  who  possessed  the  confidence 
and  good  opinion  of  his  parent :  it  could  not  be  a  sub- 
ject of  animadversion,  that  such  a  person  should  obtain 
a  portion  of  the  King's  regard ;  nor  would  this  circum- 
stance have  affected  the  course  of  political  affairs,  had 
not  a  new  system  followed  his  introduction  into  the 
cabinet 

The  last  two  monarchs,  being  foreigners,  and  op- 
posed by  a  native  Prince  who  had  numerous  adherents, 
as  well  among  the  people  as  in  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious houses,  entrusted  a  large  portion  of  their  power 
to  a  few  distinguished  £itmilies,  in  or^er  to  secure  pos- 
session of  the  crown.  These  femihes,  strengthened  by 
union  and  exclusive  influence,  became  not  only  inde* 
pendent  of,  but  in  many  respects  superior  to,  the 
throne.  Swayed  by  a  predilection  for  their  continental 
dominions,  the  first  two  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  incurred  severe  animadversions  from  the 
members  of  opposition ;  and  the  necessity  of  frequent 
justifications  rendering  them  still  more  dependent  on 
the  leaders  of  the  ministerial  party,  reduced  them 
almost  to  a  state  of  pupilage. 

•  The  King  derived  from  the  conversation  of  Lord  Bute  his  principal  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution :  and  Lord  Bute  obtained  from  Blackstone  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England  while  in  MS.  and 
laid  them  before  the  Prince  for  his  instruction. 
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But  the  new  King,  being  exempt  from  foreign      chap. 
partialities,  ascending  the  throne  at  a  period  when  the 


claims  of  the  exiled  &mily  were  fallen  into  disregard,  neo. 
was  enabled  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  restraint  .^^®^  *3^tem 
to  which  his  predecessors  had  submitted.  The  Earl  ment 
of  Bute  formed  the  plan  of  breaking  the  phalanx  p^"^®^- 
which  constituted  and  supported  the  ministry,  and  of 
securing  the  independence  of  the  crown,  by  a  moderate 
exertion  of  constitutional  prerogative.  This  plan  in 
itself  was  well  conceiyed,  and  necessary ;  but  tiie  Earl 
of  Bute  was  not  a  proper  person  to  carry  it  into  effect.  ■ 
He  was  not  connected,  either  by  blood  or  by  fiimiliar  I 
intercourse,  with  the  leading  families  in  England ;  he 
was  not  versed  in  the  arts  of  popularity,  nor  used  to 
the  struggles  of  parliamentary  opposition ;  and  his 
manners  were  cold,  reserved,  and  unconciliating.  He 
had  not,  as  a  measure  preparatory  to  the  assumption 
of  power,  secured  an  interest  in  either  house  of 
parliament,  or  among  the  people*.  Prejudices  were 
easily  excited  against  him  as  a  native  of  Scotland ;  for 
it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  only  fifteen  years  had  elapsed 
since  a  rebellion  begun  in  that  country,  had  raged  in 
the  very  heart  of  England,  and  he  could  only  oppose 
to  a  popular  and  triumphant  administration  and  a  long 
estabUshed  system,  such  friends  as  hope  or  interest 
might  supply,  and  the  personal  esteem  of  the  King, 
which  was  rendered  less  valuable  by  the  odium  attached 
to  the  name  of  &vourite. 

At  his  accession,  the  King  was  exceedingly  popular  ;^  ^7,^^^"**^ 
his  court  was  observed  to  be  free  from  the  gloomy  stiff-  King. 
ness  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  displeased  so  \ 
many,  and  to  which  his  polite  and  gracious  manner  ' 
afforded  a  delightfrd  contrast;  loyal  and  affectionate 
addresses  poured  in  from  every  part  of  the  realm,  and 
were  received  in  a  manner  which  made  the  most  ad- 
vantageous impression.     Yet,  if  the  conflicts  of  partyi 
were  not  immediately  commenced,  it  was  obvious  thatl 
they  were  only  suspended ;  and,  in  the  city  of  London,  \ 
tokens  of  hostility  were  broadly  disclosed,  by  a  paper 

«  Lord  Orfoid'8  Letten  to  Mr.  Montague,  p.  217. 
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CHAP. 

1 

1760. 


26th  Oct. 
Meeting  of 
Parliament. 


I8th  Nov. 


The  King's 
Speech. 


fixed  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  denouncing  "  petticoat 
government,  a  Scotch  minister,  and  Lord  George 
Germain*." 

Parliament  met  immediately  on  the  King's  Ac- 
cessionf ;  and  after  a  short  proTogation|,  to  give  time 
jfor  previous  arrangements,  the  King  opened  the 
session.  It  was  remarked,  that  there  never  was  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  persons  such  a  numerous  con- 
course of  all  ranks  on  any  similar  occasion§,  nor  such 
unanimous  testimonies  of  applause.  The  public  pre- 
possession, increased  by  the  King  s  affietble  and  gradous 
demeanour,  was  carried  to  the  greatest  height  by  the 
patriotic  sentiments  contained  in  his  speech. 

He  began  by  expressing  his  regret  at  the  death  of 
his  grand&ther  at  so  critical  and  diffictdt  a  conjuncture, 
as  he  was  the  great  support  of  that  system,  by  which 
alone  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  these  kingdoms,  could  be  preserved,  and 
gave  life  to  the  measures  conducive  to  those  important 
ends. 

After  declaring  his  reliance  on  the  affection  of  his 
people,  and  the  goodness  of  Providence,  His  Majesty 
used  these  words :    "  Born  and  educated  in  this 

."  COUNTRY,  I   GLORY  IN  THE  NAME   OF  BrI'^N  ."   and  the 

"  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  consist  in  pro- 
''  motinff  the  welfare  of  a  people,  whose  loyalty  and  warm 
^^  affection  tome  I  conkder  as  the  greatest  and  mostperma^ 
"  nent  security  of  my  throne  \\ ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  their 


•  Lord  Orford»s  Letters  to  Mr.  Montague,  p.  221,  225. 

t  It  met  on  Sunday,  in  punuanoe  of  a  statute  of  William  III.  the  substantial 
parts  of  which  are  re-enacted  in  one  of  Queen  Anne,  requiring  the  Parliament  to 
meet,  couYene,  and  sit,  immediately  on  the  death  of  a  Sovereign.  See  Hatsell's 
Precedents,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107,  286. 

t  From  the  8th  to  the  18th  November. 

i  Mr.  Pitt  was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending. 

i  After  the  draught  of  this  speech  had  been  settled  by  the  cabinet,  an  addition 
was  made  to  it  in  His  Majesty's  own  hand,  wliich  became  the  subject  of  some 
animadversion ;  it  was  compared  by  many  of  the  most  zeedous  of  the  Whig  party  to 
the  concluding  part  of  the  first  speech  of  Queen  Anne,  after  her  accession.  (See 
Jounials  and  SmoUct's  Continuation  of  Hume,  vol.  i.  p.  447.)  But  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  when  the  question  may  be  more  impartially  considered,  and  dis- 
tinctly from  other  circumstances,  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  for  imputing 
to  the  declaration  of  the  King,  that "  bom  and  educated  in  this  country,  he 
gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton,  "  an  intention  of  reflecting  on  the  memory  of  his 
grandfather.  In  fact,  the  origin  of  that  passage  has  been  disputed.  Some  say  it 
was  suggested  by -Mr,   Pitt;  some  that  it  was  composed  by  Lord  Bute ;  while 
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othpTS  assert,  that,  when  tlic  council  met  to  settle  this  «i>eech,  the  King  pn)- 
nounced  it  as  his  own,  and  it  was  adopted  without  reference  to  any  other 
authority. 
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"  steadiness  in  those  principles  will  equal  the  firmness      chap. 

"  of  my    invariable   resolution    to    adhere    to    and  ' 

*'  strengthen  this  excellent  constitution  in  church  and       i760. 

^^  state ;  and  to  maintain  the  toleration  inviolable.     The 

^^  civil  and  religious  rights  of  my  loving  subjects  are 

^'  equally  dear  to  me  with  the  most  valuable  preroga^ 

^^  tives  of  my  crown,  and,  as  the  surest  foundation  of 

^^  the  whole,  and  the  best  means  to  draw  down  the 

"  divine  fiivour  on  my  reign,  it  is  my  fixed  purpose  to 

^'  countenance   and  encourage  the  practice  of  true 

"  religion  and  virtue." 

In  the  progress  of  his  speech,  the  King  descanted, 
with  becoming  satisfaction,  on  the  prosperous  efforts  of 
the  British  force  in  Canada  and  India,  and  on  the  suc- 
cessfiil  exertion  of  the  allied  arms  in  Germany ;  he 
mentioned,  in  strong  terms  of  approbation,  the  benefits 
which  the  national  commerce  had  derived  from  the 
judicious  disposition  of  the  navy,  and  paid  a  just  and 
honorable  tribute  of  applause  to  the  valour  and  intre- 
pidity of  the  officers  and  forces  both  at  sea  and  land. 

Having  thus  completely  reviewed  the  state  of  the 
nation,  the  King  said,  ^^  In  this  condition  I  have  found 
'^  tilings  at  my  accession  to  the  throne  of  my  ancestors ; 
"  happy  in  viewing  the  prosperous  part  of  it ;  happier 
^^  still  should  I  have  been,  had  I  found  my  kingdoms, 
"  whose  true  interest  I  have  entirely  at  heart,  in  full 
peace :  but,  since  the  ambition,  injurious  encroach- 
ments, and  dangerous  designs  of  my  enemies,  ren- 
dered the  war  both  just  and  necessary,  and  the 
generous  overture  made  last  winter  towards  a  con- 
gress for  the  pacification  has  not  yet  produced  a 
"  suitable  return,  I  am  determined,  with  your  cheerful 
"  and  powerful  assistance,  to  prosecute  this  war  with 
"  vigour,  in  order  to  that  desirable  object,  a  safe  and 
"  honourable  peace.  For  this  purpose  it  b  absolutely 
"  incumbent  upon  us  to  be  early  prepared ;  and  I  rely 
"  upon  your  f  eal  and  hearty  concurrence  to  support 
"  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  my  allies,  and 
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CHAP.       «c  jq  maj^e  ample  provision  for  carrying  onr  the  war,  as 
'         "  the  only  means  to  bring  our  enemies  to  equitable 
1760.        "  terms  of  accommodation." 

Then  addressing  himself  separately  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  King,  after  lamenting  the  greatness  of 
the  national  burthens,  expressed  his  reliance  on  them 
to  provide  adequate  supplies,  and  to  make  a  proper 
provision  for  supporting  the  civil  government  with 
honour  and  dignity. 

In  conclusion,  His  Majesty  reminded  both  houses 
that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  them,  and  in- 
voked a  due  regard  to  their  own  reputation,  and  the 
protection  of  the  Protestant  interest.  He  recommen- 
ded vigour,  unanimity,  and  dispatch,  as  the  best  means 
of  frustrating  the  ambitious  and  destructive  views  of 
his  enemies ;  and  added,  ^^  In  this  expectation  I  am  the 
'^  more  encouraged  by  a  pleasing  circumstance,  which 
^^  I  look  upon  as  one  of  die  most  auspicious  omens  of 
my  reign.  That  happy  extinction  of  divisions,  and 
that  imion  and  good  harmony,  which  continue  to 
prevail  among  my  subjects,  afford  me  the  most  agree- 
"  able  prospect.  The  natural  disposition  and  wish  of 
"  my  heart  are  to  cement  and  promote  them ;  and  I 
"  promise  myself  that  nothing  will  arise  on  your  part 
*^  to  interrupt  or  disturb  a  situation  so  essential  to  the 
**  true  and  lasting  felicity  of  this  great  people." 

The  sentiments  contained  in  this  speech  were  no 
less  acceptable  to  the  people  at  large  than  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  houses.  The  King's  youth,  dignity  of 
deportment,  and  propriety  of  enunciation,  gave  the 
highest  satisfaction;  and  those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  speeches  from  the  throne  in  the  former 
reign,  were  relieved  and  gratified  by  hearing  His 
Majesty  deliver  himself  in  all  the  purity  of  ^glish 
pronunciation. 
Addresses.  Loyal  addrcsscs  were  unanimously  voted  in  both 

houses*,  and  the  commons  exceeded  the  ordinary  mani- 

•  The  follo"wing  expression  in  the  address  of  the  Lords  was  peculiarly  elegant 
and  happy :  "  We  are  penetrated  with  the  condeacending  and  endearing  maimer 
"  in  which  Your  Majesty  has  expressed  your  satisfaction  in  having  received  your 
"  birth  and  education  among  us.  What  a  lustre  does  it  cast  upon  the  name  of 
"  Briton,  when  you,  Sire,  are  pleased  to  esteem  it  among  your  glories !" 
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festations  of  attachment  by  presenting  a  second  address,      chap. 
thanking  His  Majesty  for  the  gracious  manner  in  which 


he  received  the  first.  1760. 

The  principal  business  transacted  in  this  session 
related  to  the  civil  list,  and  to  the  supplies*. 
.  The  civil  list  was  fixed  at  eight  hundred  thousand  ^^^^ 
pounds,  the  King  having  signified  his  consent  that 
such  disposition  might  be  made  of  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  crown,  as  should  best  conduce  to  utility 
and  the  satisfiEu^tion  of  the  public. 

The  supplies  amounted  to  nineteen  millions  six  SuppUes. 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen pounds,  to  pay  the  interest  of  which  several  taxes 
were  continued,  and  a  new  duty  of  three  shillings  per 
barrel  imposed  on  beer  and  ale. 

On  granting  new  commissions  to  the  judges,  the        i76i. 
tenure  oftheir  office  fell  under  consideration.  The  King,  ju<^!S^e 
anxious  to  insure  their  independence  and  uprightness,  pennanent 
recommended,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  securing  the  enjoyment  of 
their  offices  during  their  good  behaviour,  notwithstand- 
ing the  demise  of  the  crown;  and  requested  that  he  And  their 
might  be  enabled  to  grant  proper  salaries  to  be  abso-  JJ^SbS.*^ 
lutely  secured  to  them  during  tiie  continuance  of  their 
commissions.     This  wise  and  patriotic  suggestion  was 
received  with  merited  attention ;  and  an  act  passed,  fully 
providing  for  the  important  objects  of  His  Majesty's 
recommendationf. 

When  the  end  of  the  sessions  approached,  Mr.  isth  March. 
Onslow,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  had  filled  the  qmJow 
situation  of  speaker,  with  unshaken  integrity,  signified  retires, 
his  determination  to  retire :  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unani- 
mously carried,  and  an  address  presented,  requesting 
the  King  to  confer  on  him  some  signal  mark  of  favour. 
A  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  was  accordingly  with  a  pen- 
settled  on  Mr.  Onslow,  with  benefit  of  survivorship  to  ^^J^ 

*  No  act  of  grace  was  proposed,  but  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  insol- 
▼ent  debtois,  in  which  was  a  jpermanent  clause,  compelling  them  to  subscribe, 
on  the  requisition  of  any  creditor,  a  schedule  of  their  effects,  and  upon  doing  so, 
and  giving  them  up,  they  were  to  be  discharged.  This  provision  was  dictate  by 
humanity,  but  its  regulations  were  so  much  abused,  that  it  was  soon  repealed. 

t  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

VOL.  I.  ^  r^  T 
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his  son.  This  testimony  of  r^ard  to  experienced 
merits  and  long  services,  was  extremely  agreeable  to 
the  public ;  and  the  common  council  of  London  com- 
plimented the  late  speaker  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  in  a  gold  box. 

The  public  business  having  been  performed  vrith 
perfect  imanimity,  the  King  closed  the  session,  and 
the  parliament  was  immediately  dissolved*. 

Up  to  this  period,  great  predilection  for  the  King 
was  evinced  both  at  home  and  abroad.  "  Happy  the 
nation,"  the  people  of  Prussia  observed  on  reading  the 
King's  speech,  "  destined  to  be  governed  by  such  a 
**  Prince,  for  from  such  an  outsettmg  every  thing  may 
"  be  expected.  It  is  not  only  a  cordial,  but  a  cure  for 
"  despairf ."  To  his  demeanour  and  talents  for  busi- 
ness, testimony  is  borne  by  one  of  his  ministers  in  a 
confidential  communication.  "  Our  young  man,"  he 
says,  "  shews  great  attention  to  his  affairs,  and  an 
"  earnest  desire  of  being  truly  informed  of  the  state  of 
"  them.  He  is  patient  and  diligent  in  business,  and 
"  gives  evident  marks  of  perspicuity  and  good  sense. 
"  There  is  a  grace  and  affability  in  liis  manner  that  is 
"  vastly  engaging,  and  which  is  properly  tempered  with 
"  a  becoming  dignity  of  representation.  I  protest  to 
"  you,  this  picture  is  drawn  vrithout  the  least  flattery, 
"  and  rather  under  than  over  the  mark}." 


*  No  memorials  are  preaerred  of  debates  in  this  session ;  the  account  of 
the  proceedings  is  deriyed  from  the  history  and  proceedings  of  Parliament  pub- 
lished by  Debrett;  the  Pariiamentary  History,  toI.  xv.  ;  and  from  the  Journals. 

t  MitcheU  Papers,  rol.  y.  No.  201,  p.  148. 

X  Letter  from  Lord  Holdemesse  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  28th  Not.  1760, 
same  collection.  No.  6832,  fo.  234.  In  support  of  the  opinion  expremed  by 
Lord  Holdemesse,  may  be  cited  those  of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  and  Lord  Barrington, 
in  letters  to  the  same  minister.  "  The  young  monarch,"  Sir  Joseph  observes 
(3d  Jan.  1761),  "  has  ascended  the  throne  in  the  happiest  era  of  the  British 
"  nation.  The  first  of  his  family  bom  in  England ;  in  the  prime  of  life ;  with 
'*  a  good  constitution,  and  with  the  good  opinion  of  his  subjects.  He  has  many 
"  amiable  and  virtuous  qualities ;  is  rather  timid,  but  since  his  accession,  I  am 
"  told,  he  represents  well,  and  spoke  his  speech  with  great  grace  and  dignity.*' 

"  Nothing,"  says  Lord  Barrington  (5th  Jan.  1761),  "  can  be  more  amiable, 
"  more  virtuous,  better  disposed,  than  our  present  monarch.  He  applies  him- 
"  self  thoroughly  to  his  affairs;  he  imderstands  them  in  an  astonishing  degree. 
**  His  feculties  seem  to  me  equal  to  his  good  intentions,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
"  agreeable  or  satisfactory  tlian  doing  business  with  him.  A  most  uncommon 
"  attention,  a  quick  and  just  conception,  great  mildness,  great  civility,  which 
'*  takes  nothing  from  his  dignity ;  caution  and  firmness  arc  conspicuous  in  the 
"  highest  degree,  and  I  really  think  none  of  them  are  over  or  under  done." 
Mitchell  Papers,  Book  6834,  fo.  27  and  145. 
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Although,  in  the  declaration  to  the  council  at  his      chap. 
accession,  and  i^  his  subsequent  speeches  at  the  meet- 


ing and  prorogation  of  parliament,  the  King  expressed  i76i. 
a  determination  to  prosecute  the  war,  it  was  his  first  J^g^^^* 
aad  most  earnest  wish  to  restore  to  his  subjects  the  peace, 
blessings  of  peace*.  The  paragraph  in  the  declara- 
tion to  councQ  referring  to  the  war,  was  not  originally 
expressed  in  such  a  forcible  manner ;  but  an  alteration 
was  made  by  Mr.  Pitt,  which  implied  a  decided  appro- 
bation of  the  German  measures,  instead  of  mentioning 
them,  as  the  King  intended,  in  terms  of  coldnessf. 
The  King  was  thus  induced  to  give  up  his  own  opinion, 
and  renewed  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  similar  to  those  concluded  by  George  H.  J 

The  energy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  celebrity  of  the  King  cmm^otih^ 
of  Prussia,  l£e  success  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  the  in-  ^^*^ 
creasing  glories  of  the  British  arms,  and  the  depression 
of  the  French  power,  contributed  to  render  the  war 
in  the  highest  degree  popular;  yet  many  politicians 
apprehended  fatal  consequences  from  its  continuance, 
even  should  success  attend  the  allied  arms. 

They  blamed  the  project  of  carrying  on  a  German,  Aigoments 
instead  of  a  maritime,  commercial,  and  colonial  war,  •«**^'*- 
which  was  best  adapted  to  the  situation  of  this  country, 
and  in  which  we  were  always  superior  to  our  enemies. 
France,  they  said,  could  prosecute  the  contest  in  Ger- 
many for  ten  years,  without  increasing  her  debt  five 
millions  sterling,  while  we  could  not  carry  it  on  for 
the  same  period,  without  increasing  ours  upwards  of 
fifty  millions ;  and  all  the  advantages  which  might  be 
gained  over  France,  would  not  compensate  for  such 
an  enormous  expenditure.  They  treated  the  popular 
enthusiasm  for  a  Grerman  war  as  a  dangerous  delusion. 
The  merchants,  who  greatiy  contributed  to  raise  it, 
particularly  in  London,  were  interested;  but  the  land- 
holders suffered.  The  glory  and  advantage  of  sweep- 
ing the  sea,  cost  the  land  four  or  five  millions  a  year. 
They  suggested,  that  when  the  merchants  should  lose 

*  The  Ring's  speech  to  Parliament,  Nov.  1763. 
t  From  a  memoiandum  by  Lord  Melcombc. 
X  ThiB  treaty  was  signed  12th  December,  1760. 
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CHAP,      the  advantage  of  contracts  and  fiimishments,  they  would 
'  repent  of  their  alacrity,  and  wish  they  had  used  their 

1761.  interest  in  inducing  government  to  desist,  when  the 
national  honour  was  vindicated,  and  the  national  pos- 
sessions secured*. 

The  press,  too,  uttered  without  reserve  the  same 
sentiments.  The  absurdity  of  the  manner  of  warfieu-e 
which  this  coimtry  had  adopted  was  exposed  in  striking 
colours.  It  was  asserted,  that,  by  making  Germany 
the  seat  of  hostility,  France  could  ruin  this  coimtry, 
without  materially  injuring  herself.  The  quarrels  of 
any  two  states  of  Europe,  for  whatever  cause,  were 
always  favourable  to  the  interested  and  ambitious 
views  of  the  French,  who  would  espouse  the  yi^eaker 
side  with  a  partial  exertion  of  strength,  increasing 
their  efforts  in  proportion  as  other  countries  fiivoured 
the  opposed  cause.  The  military  force  of  France  was 
alleged  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  power  in 
Europe;  and  by  her  address  in  confining  the  war  to 
Germany,  England,  who  was  her  only  opponent,  was 
reduced  to  fight  at  an  immense  expense,  in  a  country, 
where  victory  itself,  while  it  weakened  and  dispirited 
the  fiiendly  natives,  could  never  distress  the  IVench; 
they  only  retired,  after  defeat,  to  their  own  frontier, 
whither  we  durst  not  follow  them,  and  always  returned 
to  the  next  campaign  with  a  force  superior  to  all  the 
efforts  of  British  gold,  and  German  exertion.  Nor 
were  our  efforts  really  beneficial  to  the  Protestant 
interest,  which,  in  fact,  was  not  endangered.  The 
defence  of  Hanover  was  alleged  to  be  a  fotile  pretence 
for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Germany;  the  French 
could  not  annex  it  to  their  dominions,  without  taking 
possession  of  several  other  electorates,  which  the  con- 
stitution of  Europe  would  not  permit ;  and  even  if  they 
entertained  such  a  scheme,  the  way  for  England  to 
oppose  it  was  not  by  sending  armies  to  Germany,  but 
by  turning  to  the  utmost  advantage  her  decided  naval 
superiority ;  thus  she  might  obtain  possession  of  the 
French  West  India  islands,  and  hold  them  as  a  deposit 
or  guaranty  for  the  security  of  Hanover. 

*  These  sentiments  are  amply  detailed  in  Lord  Meloombe's  Correspondence. 
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The  subsidy  or  tribute  to  the  King  of  Prussia  was      chap. 
repies^ited  in  a  most  injurious  light :  he  received  six  ' 

hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  fight  his  i76i. 
own  battles,  whilst  England  was  bound  to  defend  him' 
without  the  slightest  stipulation  on  his  part.  This 
was  contrasted  with  the  important  and  valuable  assist- 
ance which  King  William  had  prudently  secured 
against  France,  firom  the  most  considerable  powers  of 
£uTope,  for  a  less  sum  than  was  now  paid  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  alone*. 

Such  were  the  opinions  professed  in  private,  and  The  King's 
patronized  in  pubhc,  by  the  Earl  of  Bute  and  his  S^^^t- 
adherents.  The  King  had,  fix)m  his  infancy,  been  «^®»- 
accustomed  to  hear  the  connexion  of  this  country  with 
Grermany  condemned  and  reviled  by  men  who  were 
considered  eminently  enlightened  and  truly  patriotic. 
He  had  so  little  attachment  for  his  German  dominions, 
that  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  his  being  induced  to 
abandon  the  defence  of  them,  that  the  money  hitherto 
uselessly  lavished  on  that  object  might  be  employed  in 
distressing  fbe  French  in  other  quarters,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  them  to  make  peace.  A  proposal 
so  flattering  to  the  prejudices  of  Englishmen,  it  was 
supposed  would  confer  extensive  and  permanent  popu- 
lanty  on  those  who  should  have  the  virtue  to  recom- 
mend, and  the  interest  to  enforce  it ;  and  some  jea^ 
lousy  was  entertained,  lest  the  ministry,  who  had 
hitherto  conducted  the  war,  should  insure  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  power  and  popularity  after  a  peace,  by 
being  the  first  to  adopt  tibie  planf . 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  become  a  Mr.  put 

-■••i./i.  1  i»A     /•/•         •  J^^  •     zealous  in 

candidate  for  mcreased  popularity  (if  an  mcrease  of  his  prosecuting 
popularity  was  possiblej  on  such  terms.     He  had  con-  ™  ^^• 
certed  the  war  on  a  system  suggested  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  improved  by  himself,  and  fuUy  saQctioned  by 
George  11.,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  competent 

•  Consideiations  on  the  present  German  war,  by  I.  Mauduit,  Esq.  This  po- 
dnction  was  generally  read,  and  the  author  afterwards  receiyed  a  pension. 
Histoiy  of  flie  late  Minority,  p.  13. 

t  Lord  Melcombe'8  Diary,  p.  422 ;  and  the  same  sentiments  are  more  fully 
pxpTGased  and  enforced  in  a  paper  of  Lord  Melcombe's,  datod  16th  January,  1761, 
and  endoised  **  Paper  read  to  Lord  Bute." 
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2d  Feb. 


judge  of  military  matters.  The  success  of  the  allied 
arms  had  hitherto  silenced  opposition,  and  excited 
universal  admiration;  and  France  was  so  enfeebled 
and  humbled,  that  her  further  efforts  were  not  con- 
sidered objects  of  dread.  The  people,  amused  by  the 
splendid  exhibitions  attendant  on  victory,  and  flattered 
by  the  merited  encomiumfi  bestowed  on  the  valour  and 
liberality  of  the  country,  disregarded  the  load  of  debt 
created  by  the  war,  and  despised  the  accumulation  of 
taxes.  The  capital,  which  by  its  exertions  and  cla* 
mours  generally  gives  a  political  bias  to  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  was  implidtiy  devoted  to  the  minister,  and 
he  was  so  &r  from  entertaining  a  notion  of  abandoning 
the  continent,  that  the  friends  of  that  project  pro- 
nounced him  more  mad  than  ever*. 

On  his  accession,  the  King  had  received  aU  his 
grandfitther*s  ministers  most  graciously,  and  pressed 
tiiem  to  continue  in  his  service.  Some  of  them,  par- 
ticularly the  Duke  of  Newcastie,  were  inclined  to 
retire ;  but  they  were  persuaded  by  the  great  body  of 
the  Whigs  to  remain  in  office.  They^  consented ;  but 
still  the  Earl  of  Bute  was  an  object  of  jealousy,  and 
his  conduct  was  vigilantiy  scrutinizedj-.  As  he  was 
expected  soon  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  ministry,  many 
efforts  were  made  to  inflame  the  national  prejudice 
against  the  Scots,  and  the  people  were  taught  to 
beUeve  that  every  unpopular  act  was  the  result  of  his 
advice.  The  King  had  not  completed  the  fourth 
month  of  his  reign,  when  the  ungovernable  and  licen- 
tious spirit  of  the  mob  was  displayed  in  a  riot  while  he 
was  at  the  play-house ;  the  tax  on  beer  was  imputed  to 


*  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  p.  427. 

t  A  subject  of  sncceflsful  invectiye  and  permanent  miflrepresentation  aioee 
in  the  gift  of  the  rangeiahip  of  Richmond  Park  to  Lord  Bnte.  This  office  was 
held  by  the  Princess  Amelia ;  and  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  the  gratification  <^ 
the  favoniite,  and  the  mortification  of  the  Princess,  irere  equal  motiTes  for  the 
change ;  but,  in  iBCt,  the  Princess  held  the  appointment /or  ker  life,  and  there- 
fore  could  not  be  deprived  of  it  but  by  her  own  consent.  The  Princess  at  first 
proposed  to  make  Richmond  her  principal  residence,  and  the  great  stone  lodge 
was  directed  to  be  prepared  and  enlarged  for  that  purpose ;  but  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  a  decision  at  law  was  made  contra^  to  her  wishes,  relative  to 
a  right  of  stopping  the  foot-way;  she  then  became  disgusted,  suspended  the 
execution  of  her  orders,  and,  on  receiving  an  ample  equivalent,  cheerlully 
resigned  an  appointment  which  no  longer  gratified  her  imagination,  except  as  an 
object  of  emolument. 
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Lord  Bute,  and  this  was  their  mode  of  expressing  dis*      chap. 
approbation*. 


Whatever  efforts  might  be  made  in  the  way  of       i76i. 
popular  clamour,  it  was  obvious  that  Lord  Bute  could 
not  long  remain  without  official  employment,  and  he 
removed  some  obstacles  to  his  advancement  by  judi- 
cious arrangements.    He  met  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  with 
whom  he  luid  an  old  misunderstanding,  and  in  one  hour 
an  explanation  adjusted  their  differencesf .     He  also 
settled  measures  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  acceptance  of 
office  was  agreed  on;^.    The  retirement  of  Lord  Holder* 
nesse  was  the  means  by  which  Lord  Bute  acquired  the  March  25th. 
place  of  secretary  of  state..     The  measure  appears  to  Lord  Bute 
have  been  arranged  with  considerable  art  and  dupU*  J^**^  ^^ 
city;  but  Lord  Holdemesse  did  not  complain ;  he  was 
gratified  with  a  pension,  and  a  grant  in  reversion  of  the 
wardenship  of  the  cinque  portsS.     Mr.  Legge  was  also  chan^  in 
dismissed  from  the  chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  ^^  °**°*«*^- 
and  Ms  office  given  to  Lord  Banington,  who  accepted 
it  on  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle||. 
Several  other  removals  and  advancements  of  less  im- 
portance were  made,  and  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  dis- 
gusted with  a  military  promotion  which  he  considered 
injurious  to  his  brother,  Lord  Gteorge  Lennox,  resigned 
the  post  of  lord  of  the  bedchamber  ♦♦. 

In  making  this  acquisition  of  power,  the  friends  of 
Lord  Bute,  who  understood  the  true  position  of  pubhc 

•  The  inhabitants  of  Hexham  (9th  March)  eTinced  a  more  fonnidable  dis- 
position  to  tumult;  on  the  ballotting  for  militia-men,  they  assembled  in  such 
nnmbers,  and  committed  such  excesses,  that  it  became  necessary  to  employ  the 
militaiy;  and  aspedal  oommiasion  hiKving  been  afterwards  ianied,  several  of  the 
rioters  were  tried,  and  one  executed. 

t  Letter  from  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  Papen,  Book  6834, 
fo.  27. 

{Same  Collection,  Book  6839,  fo.  215. 
Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  p.  416. 

i  Political  Life  of  Lord  Banrington  p.  69. 

**  It  is  asserted  in  Lord  Melcombe's  Diaiy,  p.  417,  that  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, after  speaking  disrespectfully  of  Lord  Bute  and  the  Scotch  nation,  had 
solicited  the  bed-chamber.  The  Duke  has  denied  these  fiicts  in  a  letter  printed 
in  the  same  work  (p.  500).  The  transaction,  in  whatever  light  it  is  viewed, 
reflects  no  disgrace  either  on  the  Duke  or  Lord  Bute.  If  we  refuse  Lord  Bute 
credit  for  magnanimity  in  fitvoring  the  Duke's  wishes,  after  he  had  spoken  dis- 
respectfully of  him  and  his  country,  it  appears  at  least  that  he  did  not  oppose 
than,  although  his  Grace  had  declared  his  unwillingness  to  connect  himself  with 
any  ministry.  The  Duke's  resignation,  in  compUment  to  the  feelings  of  his 
brother,  was  spirited  and  proper. 
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CHAP.      afBedrs,  could  not  fiedl  to  percdve  that  he  had  acted 
'         rather  a  hold  and  generous  than  a  prudent  part,  quit- 

1761.  ting  a  secure  haven  for  a  turbulent  and  tempestuous 
sea ;  but  he  was  deluded  by  interested  individuals  into 
a  belief  that  he  possessed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public  esteem,  and  that  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Pitt  was 
declining,  lliey  strongly  represented  to  him  that  he 
was  bound  by  every  motive,  public  and  private,  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  government*,  and  he  yielded  to 
suggestions  according  with  his  views  of  weakening  the 
party,  which,  in  his  judgment,  maintained  a  dangerous 
ascendancy.  Even  they  who  did  not  believe  that  his 
popularity  would  supersede  that  of  the  long-established 
favourite,  thought  that  the  public  must  be  gainers ; 
for  so  long  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Bute,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  acted  in  concert,  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  could  meet  no  obstructionf . 

The  prorogation  and  dissolution  of  parliament 
were  delayed,  to  afford  time  for  Lord  Bute  to  make  the 
arrangements  necessary  to  strengthen  his  interest :  but 
when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  prevailed  upon  to 
remain  in  office,  he  was  promised  the  direction  of  the 
new  elections,  with  all  llie  other  influence  he  had  for- 
merly enjoyed.  Measures  had  been  accordingly  taken 
with  so  much  alacrity  and  effect,  that  the  ii^uence 
Lord  Bute  expected  to  derive  fix)m  the  King's  con- 
fidence was  engrossed  by  others,  who  had  taken  their 
measures  unknown  even  to  the  King  himself.  He  was 
early  apprised  of  this,  and  cautioned  against  it;  yet  he 
took  no  measures  to  counteract  those  ministers  who 
were  resolved  to  secure  parliamentary  adherents  by 
means  of  government  interest,  but  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  crownj.     It  became  a  fashion  to  say  that 

*  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  p.  416 ;  and  his  letters  to  Lord  Bute,  pauhn. 

t  Letter  from  Mr.  Symmer  to  Sir  Andrew  MitcheU,  17th  March,  1761 ; 
Papers,  Book  6839,  fo.  215. 

X  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  p.  432.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Bute,  dated  the 
26lh  November,  1760,  Lord  Melcombe,  aAer  expressing  his  zeal  for  the  King's 
service,  and  anxiety  to  see  him  entirely  independent,  says,  "  It  is  not  my  wish 
'*  that  his  Majesty  should  interpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  where  the  interest  is 
"  in  any  private  gentleman,  as  such ;  but  during  the  two  last  reigns,  a  set  of 
"  undertakers  have  farmed  the  power  of  the  crown  at  a  price  certain ;  and, 
"  under  colour  of  making  themselves  responsible  for  the  whole,  have  taken  the 
*'  sole  direction  of  the  royal  interest  ai^a  influence  into  their  own  hands,  and 
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the  new  parliament  would  be  of  the  peoples'  own      chap. 
choosing :  a  specious  teim,  under  which  it  was  fore- 


seen that  new  difficulties  would  arise,  and  new  cabals        i76i. 
would  be  engenderedf . 

**  applied  it  to  their  own  creatnres,  without  consolting  the  crown,  or  leading  any 
'*  room  for  the  roral  nomination  or  direction.  This  should  be  prevented  before 
"  any  pretence  of  promise  can  be  made,"  &c. 

t  Letters  irom  Sir  Joeeph  Yoi&e  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  already  referred  to. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

1761. 

State  of  the  belligerent  powers. — France. — Poland. — Knssia. 
— Austria. — State  of  the  King  of  Portugal. — Congress  pro- 
posed.— Progress  of  the  campaign. — Capture  of  Schweidnitx 
by  the  Austrians.— Battle  of  Fillingshausen. — Capture  of 
Belleisle. — Address  of  the  City  of  London. — Capture  of 
Dominica. — Reduction  of  the  Cherokees. — War  in  India. — 
Capture  of  Mihie.  —  Invasion  of  Bengal  by  the  Shall 
Zaddah. — His  defeat. — Exploits  of  d'Estaing. — Tranquillity 
of  Great  Britain. — ^The  King's  marriage. — Coronation. — 
Negotiations  for  peace  with  France.  Terms  proposed  by 
the  French. — ^They  introduce  the  discussion  of  Spanish 
affairs. — Spirited  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt — ^Aaswer  to  the 
French  propositions. — Family  compact  signed. — ^Mr.  Pitt's 
instructions  to  Lord  Bristol^  ambassador  at  Madrid. — Lord 
Bristol's  explanations  with  the  Spanish  secretary  of  state. — 
Mr.  Pitt  proposes  to  declare  war  against  Spain. — He  and 
Lord  Temple  determine  to  resign.— x Observations. — Mr. 
Pitt's  resignation. — Gracious  behaviour  of  the  King. — ^Mr. 
Pitt  receives  a  pension. — Lord  Bute  considered  at  the  head 
of  the  administration. — His  sentiments  on  Mr.  Pitt's  resig- 
nation.— Popular  opinions  on  Lord  Bute  and  Mr.  Pitt. — 
Their  reception  in  the  City. — Meeting  of  Parliament. — 
The  Queen's  dowry  settled. — Recess. 

CHAP.  If  peace  was  desirable  to  the  English  nation,  it 

^^'         was  still  more  so  to  all  the  other  bell^erent  powers, 
except  the  Empress  Queen.     France  severely  felt  the 
miseries  of  imsuccessfiil  war&re,  and  was  fallen,  from 
FnuQce!  an  alarming  state  of  power  and  greatness,  into  one  of 

poverty  and  impotence.  Her  nulitary  operations  had 
been  imfortunate  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  the 
merchants  and  planters  had,  for  more  than  two  years. 
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ceased  to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  few  colonial      chap. 
possessions  which    yet  remained;    she  was  without  ' 

trade,  and  without  credit ;  stopping  payments,  return-  i76i. 
ing  bills  protested,  and  in  every  respect  a  bankrupt 
nation* ;  the  King,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  no* 
bility  and  clergy,  were  imder  the  necessity  of  sending 
their  plate  to  the  mint,  to  furnish  specie  for  immediate 
use.  The  alliance  with  Maria  Theresa  had  ceased  to 
be  popular;  and  the  nation,  feeling  the  pressure  of 
the  war,  loudly  complained  of  a  syst^n  which  involved 
them  in  misery,  merely  to  benefit  the  house  of  Austria, 
their  ancient,  hereditary  enemy.  Yet  any  general 
conclusion,  drawn  from  these  appearances,  that  the 
French  must  be  driven  to  seek  peace  on  dishonorable 
terms,  could  not  fEul  to  be  erroneous.  The  proud 
spirit  of  independence  which  distinguishes  that  nation 
was  Sufficient  to  prevent  any  mean  or  degrading  ad- 
vances ;  and  if  their  government  was  obliged  to  avow 
circumstances  which  could  not  be  concealed,  still  they 
always  declared  themselves  able  and  ready  to  meet  the 
expenses  and  contingencies  of  another  campaign ;  and, 
altiiough  they  did  not  disguise  a  desire  of  peace,  they 
always  maintained  the  sentiments  worthy  of  a  nation 
which  could  be  poor  without  degrading  humbleness, 
and  could  desire  peace  without  condescending  to  im* 
plore  itf . 

Early  in  this  year,  Louis  XV.  declared  to  his  allies, 
that  France,  having  for  four  years,  in  conjunction  with 
other  powers,  prosecuted  the  war  in  hopes  of  ndning 
the  King  of  Prussia,  but  without  success,  was  severely 
injured  by  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  contest.  He 
represented,  that  a  continuance  of  the  war  would  com-* 
plete  the  devastation  of  Germany ;  and  advised  the 
other  pawers  to  renounce  their  views  of  aggrandize* 
ment,  and  concur  in  the  re*establishment  of  peace. 

Ilie  same  declaration  was  made,  in  terms  still  Swedea. 
stronger,  at  Stockholm,  where  the  French  fiiction  in 
the  senate  had  been  vigorously  attacked  by  the  court 
party,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that,  in  another 


•  Letter  to  TiNTo  Great  Men. 

t  Letter  from  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  to  Mr.  Mitchell  already  quoted. 
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CHAP. 
II. 

1761. 

Poland. 


campaign,  Sweden  would  no  longer  be  numbered 
among  the  enemies  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  King  of  Poland,  tired  of  a  destructiYe  war, 
listened  with  satis&etion  to  intimations  of  peace,  and 
hoped  by  negotiation  to  obtain  some  indemnity  for 
his  losses. 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  whom  pride  and 
the  arguments  of  her  counsellors  alone  induced  to 
continue  at  war,  was  not  averse  to  a  pacification,  as  it 
would  leave  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  repose 
which  now  constituted  her  greatest  pleasure.  She  en- 
tertained an  inveterate  animosity  against  the  King  of 
Prussia ;  but  still  hopes,  however  vague  and  feeble, 
were  entertained  of  detaching  her  from  the  grand  al- 
liance. The  means  by  which  Frederick  proposed  to 
achieve  this  important  object  are  characteristic  of  his 
sanguine  temper,  and  of  the  fecility  with  which  he 
could  employ  engines  apparentiy  feeble  and  insignifi- 
cant in  the  furtherance  of  great  designs.  A  private 
individual,  named  Badenhaupt,  residing  at  Berlm,  had 
a  brother  living  at  Petersbui^,  a  physician,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Peter  Schuwalow ;  the  brother  firom  Berlin 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Russian  capital,  under  pretence 
of  a  mere  fraternal  visit,  but,  in  reality,  to  discover, 
through  his  brother's  means,  whether,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Schuwalow,  a  separate  negotiation  might  not 
be  attempted.  As  the  English  government  had  always 
been  axdentiy  desirous  of  seeing  this  separate  peace 
established,  and  had,  at  an  earUer  period,  offered  to 
remit  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  be  judiciously  dis- 
tributed in  largesses,  no  hesitation  was  felt  by  Sir  An- 
drew Mitchell,  the  English  minister  at  the  Prussian 
court,  in  giving,  at  the  King  of  Prussia's  request,  let- 
ters, introducing  Badenhaupt  to  Mr.  Keith,  our 
minister  in  Russia,  accompanied  with  instructions  to 
intimate,  that  if  the  court  of  Russia  was  desirous  of 
making  acquisitions  on  the  side  of  the  Nieper,  it  would 
more  easily  be  effected  by  making  a  separate  peace 
with  Prussia,  than  by  the  aid  of  Austria,  and  that  a 
separate  peace  would  be  more  conducive  to  that  end 
than  a  general  one,  in  the  negotiation  for  which,  such 
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a  proposition  would  not  be  well  received*.     The  at-      chap. 
tempt  was  not  attended  with  success. 


Other  attempts  at  pacific  negotiation  were  made,  nei. 
or  instigated  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  situation  state  of  the 
render^  it  highly  necessary  for  him  to  extricate  him-  p^^. 
self,  if  possible,  from  the  daggers  with  which  he  was 
surrounded.  The  momentsoy  gleam  thrown  over  his 
arms  by  the  battle  of  Torgau j*  had  not  the  appearance 
or  the  promise  of  a  brightened  day,  but  left  the  horizon 
enveloped  in  clouds,  which  threatened  him  with  de- 
struction. The  recovery  of  Saxony,  the  successes  of 
Prince  Ferdinand,  aad  the  increased  enthusiasm  of 
his  followers,  could  neither  avert  or  palliate  the  horrors 
of  his  position.  His  enemies,  although  enfeebled, 
were  not  as  he  was  apparently,  exhausted.  Men, 
stores,  and  money  were  aM:e  deficient.  His  struggles, 
even  his  victories,  had  made  dreadftd  havoc  in  his 
armies ;  and  the  limited  population  of  his  dominions 
did  not  afford  him  the  means  of  recruiting,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  most  violent  measures.  De- 
serters, prisoners:];,  peasants,  and  even  boys  of  tender 
age,  as  low  as  fourteen  years,  without  regard  to  femily 
or  station,  were  compelled  to  augment  his  ranks ;  and 
his  wants  were  suppUed,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  se- 
verest acts  of  military  extortion.  With  all  his  efforts, 
it  was  obvious  that  his  next  campaign,  if  he  were 
doomed  to  enter  upon  it,  must  be  entirely  defensive ; 
self-preservation  must  be  his  aim,  without  any  hope  of 
acquisition. 

His  endeavours  to  negotiate  with  Russia  arose  from  1760. 
these  circumstances ;  his  ministers  in  London,  Messrs.  hu  pi^- 
Knyphausen  and  Michel,  laid  before  Lord  Holder-  sals  for  peace. 

*  Letters  from  the  King  of  Pnunda  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  Uth  December, 
1761,  and  12th  February,  1761 ;  MltcheUPi^^erB,  6843,  fo.  162  and  169,  and 
from  Eichel  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  6847,  fo.  90. 

t  Smollett,  vol.  v.  p.  353 ;  Lord  Dover's  Life  of  Frederick  II.  vol.  ii.  p. 
224,  et  seqq. 

J  Of  Uie  manner  in  which  the  service  of  prisoners  was  secured,  an  anordotc 
is  related  by  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  Papers,  No.  265,  fo.  186,  21st  March,  1761 : 
"  General  Seckendorff  having  taken  a  hundred  and  fifty  German  troops,  among 
whom  were  four  officers ;  Well,  said  the  King,  there  are  four  prisoners,  and  a 
hundred  and  forty-six  recruits."  The  men  were  indiscriminately  incori}orated 
into  diJSerent  regiments,  xiithout  even  the  formality  of  asking  their  consent." 
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CHAP,  nesse  the  outline  of  a  plan  of  pacification,  which  met 
'         the  immediate  approbation  of  government,  tending 

1761.  either  to  a  general  pacification  or  to  arrangements 
which  would  moderate  the  ambition  of  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Fetersburgh,  or  at  least  diminish  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  Frederick  was  beset.  An  attempt 
at  a  general  peace,  it  was  suggested,  might  be  made, 
consistently  with  the  terms  of  a  declaration  made  by- 
England  and  Russia  in  the  preceding  year*  ;  but,  as 
past  experience  had  proved  that  delay  and  imcertainty 
might  alter  such  a  proceeding,  the  King  of  Frussia 
would  act  wisely  in  endeavouring  at  Fetersbui^h  to 
effect  a  separate  peace ;  or  he  might  try  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Saxony  to  ascertain  what  would  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  the  one,  or  produce  an  arrangement  with 
the  other.  But,  as  it  might  happen  that  a  separate  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  fiance  might  take  place, 
which  would  totally  change  the  nature  of  the  war  in 
Germany,  it  was  require!  to  know,  what  pecuniary 
assistance,  including  his  present  subsidy,  the  King  of 
Prussia  would  require  to  maintain  the  German  troops 
which  might  come  into  his  pay.  In  the  correspond- 
ence which  ensued,  the  King  of  Frussia  affected  to 
consider,  that  in  acceding  to  the  proposal  of  a  separate 
peace,  he  was  lending  himself  to  the  views  of  England, 
although  it  was  shown  that  all  such  propositions  ori- 
ginated with  himself,  and  were  for  his  sole  benefit ; 
and,  as  a  compensation  for  consenting  to  such  a  treaty, 
he  required  that  England  should  engage  for  his  assist- 
ance «dl  the  German  troops  acting  in  the  army  of  the 
allies.  It  is  needless  further  to  pursue  the  discussions 
to  which  this  most  extraordinary  proposition  gave  rise  ; 
all  the  British  ministers,  including  Mr.  Fitt  and  his 
immediate  friends,  concurred  in  rejecting  such  terms ; 
and,  as  no  treaty  such  as  was  anticipated  did  take 
place,  the  fact  is  only  of  importance  as  it  9hews  the 
temper  of  Frederick,  and  the  origin  of  sentiments 
which  afterwards  operated  in  his  mind,  to  the  utter 
extinguishment  of  all  esteem  and  gratitude  toward 

*  See  this  declaration  in  Jenkinaon's  Collection  of  Treaties,  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 
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the  nation  which,  in  the  day  of  his  greatest  adyendty,      ^  n^^* 
had  rendered  him  such  important  services*. 


The  Empress  Queen  alone  appeared  desirous  of  Austria. 
prolonging  hostilities,  by  which  she  expected  to  destroy  ^^^^^ 
her  greatest  enemy ;  yet,  in  compliance  with  the  vrishes  25thMurch. 
of  France,  she  proposed  a  general  congress,  to  be 
holden  at  Augsbourg.  The  English  monarch,  on  re- 
ceiving a  communication  of  this  arrangement  from  M. 
de  Choiseul,  disclosed  it  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  to- 
gether with  another  intimation  from  France,  that  mi- 
nisters should  be  sent  to  their  respective  courts,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  separate  peace;  Frederick 
offered  no  objection,  and  the  BritLsh  ministry  agreed. 

As  it  was  the  interest  of  France  to  obtain  time  for 
recruiting  her  armies,  and  refitting  her  fleets,  she  also 
required  an  immediate  cessation  of  arms;  but  England, 
having  already  incurred  the  expense  of  a  new  cam- 
paign, and  nuule  immense  maritime  preparations,  was 
not  duped  by  this  insidious  offer. 

France  entertained  great  hopes  of  deriving  advan-  Faiiuw. 
tage  from  the  negotiations  at  Augsbourg;  but  the 
meeting  was  prevented  by  a  punctilious  objection :  the 
Emperor,  it  was  said,  could  not  send  an  ambassador, 
because  war  was  declared  against  the  Empress  Queen, 
and  not  against  the  head  of  the  empiref. 

During  the  winter,  a  few  trifling  skirmishes  only  War  on  the 
took  place  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  allies,  ^^o'^*^"*"^- 
but  offensive  operations  were  now  seriously  resumed. 
Frederick  11.  maintained  with  spirit,  vigour,  and  skill, 
an  unequal  contest  against  the  overwhelming  armies 
of  the  two  empires.     He  was  obliged  to  consider  safety 
fortunate,  and  to  maintain  his  political  situation  by 
address  in  temporizing,  rather  than  risk  everything  by 
a  desperate  effort  in  battle.     His  distress  was  increased  9th  Sept. 
by  the  unexpected  capture  of  Schweidnitz,  a  strong  ^f^eW^Hz. 
city  in  Silesia,  from  which  he  had  hitherto  drawn  con-  iq^  ^^ 
siderable  supplies.     His  affairs  were  generally  unpros- 


•  Mitchell  Papen,  6818,  toI.  t.  fo.  235 ;  6819,  fo.  11. 

t  CEuTres  complettes  de  Frederic  II.  Roi  de  Pnisse,  vol.  iii.  chap.  13 ; 
Hwtorical  Memorial  of  the  Negotiation,  published  in  Paris  by  authority ;  also 
in  Jenkinson's  Collection  of  Treaties,  toI.  iii.  p.  80  to  166. 
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CHAP. 
II. 

1761. 

Battle  of 
PillingB- 
haiisen. 


15th  and 
IGthJuly. 


of 


Belleisle. 


29tli  March. 
8ih  April. 


perous  in  Silesia,  Pomerania,  and  Saxony ;  and  he  kept 
the  field  with  difficulty  and  disadvantage,  till  his  troops 
went  into  winter-quarters. 

Prince  Ferdinand,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a  bril- 
liant and  successfiil  campaign :  at  an  early  period,  he 
fortunately  cut  off  some  supplies,  and,  availing  himself 
of  the  inaction  occasioned  by  this  event,  strengthened 
his  own  position  at  Eorch  Denckem.  He  waa,  how- 
ever, attacked  by  the  French :  the  conflict  was  severe, 
and  continued  two  days :  the  enemy  for  a  time  seemed 
victorious ;  they  compelled  part  of  the  British  troops 
under  Lord  Granby  to  retire,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  the  village  of  Fillingshausen ;  but  at  length,  by  a 
masterly  manoeuvre.  Prince  Ferddnand  and  the  British 
general  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  secured  a 
most  important  victory*.  The  career  of  success  was 
uninterrupted  till  the  end  of  the  campaign,  which 
covered  both  generals  with  gloryf. 

Nor  were  the  British  arms  less  prosperous  in  oHier 
quarters.  Among  the  most  promising  enterprizes  of 
the  year,  was  a  secret  expedition  to  attack  Belleisle, 
near  the  coast  of  Brittany,  which  had  been  planned ; 
and  the  means  of  effecting  it  most  judiciously  arranged 
by  Lord  Anson,  before  tibe  death  of  the  late  Kingj. 
A  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  beside  frigates,  fire- 
ships,  and  bombs,  and  one  hundred  transports,  convey- 
ing nine  thousand  men,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  sailed 
from  Spithead,  in  three  divisions,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Keppel.  The  troops,  led  by  Major- 
General  Hodgson,  were  repulsed  with  loss  in  an  at- 
tempt to  land  on  the  south-east  of  the  island,  in  a 
sandy  bay,  near  Lomeria  Point ;  but  after  some  days 
they  were  more  successfrd  in  another  effort  near  the 
same  spot,  in  a  place  where  the  enemy,  trusting  to  the 


*  This  battle,  according  to  Dumoiiriez,  was  lost  thiough  the  predmtatioii  of 
Broglio,  who,  in  order  to  gain  the  victory  by  his  own  army  alone,  made  the  at- 
tack a  day  too  soon,  and  through  the  criminal  jealousy  of  Soubise,  who  sacrifice 
the  gioiy  and  interest  of  France  to  the  pleasure  of  mortifying  his  rival.  Life  of 
Dumouriez,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

t  CEuTies  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  vol.  ui.  chap.  14 ;  and  for  an  animated  and 
correct  account  of  the  whole  campaign,  derived  from  the  best  authorities,  see 
Lord  Dover^s  Life  of  Frederick  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

X  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Anson,  p.  346. 
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natural  impediments,  had  been  less  solicitous  to  form      chap. 
an  artificial  defence.     Having  surmoxmted  considerable 


difficulties,  they  laid  siege  to  Palais,  the  capital  of  the  i76i. 
island,  and  compelled  the  governor  to  capitulate,  after  7th  June. 
a  resistance  of  five  weeks,  in  which  he  lost  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  men ;  while  that  of  the  invaders, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  exceeded  eight  himdred ;  and, 
in  consideration  of  their  gallant  defence,  the  garrison 
were  allowed  to  retire  into  France,  and  marched  out 
with  all  the  honours  of  war*. 

The  news  of  this  conquest  occasioned  general  ex-  i7th  June. 
ultation.     A  loyal  address  was  imanimously  voted  by  Address  of 
the  city  of   London;    and  great  expectations  were  ^Jldon^^ 
formed,  that  the  capture  of  Belleisle  would  enable 
ministers  to  obtain  the  most  favourable  terms  of  peace ; 
but  the  demolition  of  the  works  seems  to  have  been 
the  principal  object  of  the  enterprize,  and  that  was 
effectually    accomplished.      The  French    afterwards,  1 7th  Dec. 
made  an  attempt  to  bum  the  British  fleet  in  Basque 
Boad,  near  Aix :  the  project  was  well  conceived,  but 
failed  through  the  precipitation  and  unskUAilness  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  intrusted. 

In  the  West  Indies,  Dominica  was  captured  by  Capture  of 
Lord  Hollo ;  and  the  Cherokee  Indians  having  taken  STj^"^ 
up  arms  at  the  instigation  of  the  French,  Sir  James  Reduction  of 
Douglas  and  Colonel  Grant,  at  the  head  of  two  thou-  ^^^**" 
sand  six  himdred  men,  ravaged  their  country,  and 
compelled  them  to  sue  for  peacef . 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  British  power,  which  had  indu. 
been  strengthened  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  by  the 
possession  of  PondicherryJ,  was  still  further  secured 
on  that  of  Malabar  by  the  capture  of  MShie,  by  Major 
Hector  Manro.     An  adventurer,  named  Law,  nephew  invasion  of 
of  the  feunous  projector,  having  assembled  a  corps  of  Sn^^ 
French  fugitives,  persuaded  the  Mogul,  who  in  the  zaddah, 
preceding  year  had  been  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Shah  Zaddah,  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.     The 
united  force  consisted  of  eighty  thousand  natives,  and 

*  Baxrow*s  Life  of  Lord  Anson,  p.  372. 
t  Beatson'8  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs,  toI.  iii. 
t  See  Smollett's  Continuation  of  Hume,  vol.  t.  p.  363. 
VOL.    I.  D  ^  . 
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CHAP,      about  two  hundred  French ;  but  Major  Camac,  with 


n. 


marry, 


twenty  thousand  bhicks,  and  five  hundred  English 
1761.       soldiers,  totally  routed  this  vast  army,  and  captured 
T^teA  ^^'      *^^  Mogul  and  his  European  coadjutor*. 

DT^taing,  who,  in  violation  of  his  parole,  infested 
E^^of     the  Indian  seas  with  two  frigates,  sailing  to  Sumatra, 
^***°^'      reduced   Bencouli,    Tappanapoli,    and    Marlborough 
fort. 
TranqmUity  While  War  was  thus  vigorously,  and  with  various 

BriSn!*  success.  Carried  on  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the 
people  of  England  enjoyed,  not  only  an  absolute  tran- 
quillity, but  partook  of  the  pleasures  incident  to  a  new 
reign,  and  shared  the  festivals  to  which  the  season 
gave  birth. 
Tbe^Kin  "^^  King*  having  summoned  a  council  extraordi- 

dedareT^    uary,  dcclai^  his  determination  to  marry  the  Princess 
intenuon  to    Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz ;   a  communication 

marrv.  i.i  •■••t  •  i       t^'       » 

which  was  received  with  some  surprise,  as  the  Kmg  s 
intention  was  a  profound  secret^.  His  conduct  was 
highly  prudent,  for  it  prevented  discussions  which, 
besides  their  extreme  indelicacy,  might  on  this  occar 
sion  have  been  peculiarly  unpleasant.  The  late  King 
was,  at  one  period,  supposed  to  entertain  an  intention 
of  marrying  him  to  a  Princess  of  Brunswick,  niece  to 
the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  the  match  was  disagreeable 
to  the  Princess  of  WalesJ;  and  those  comparisons 
which  the  public  interest  in  the  event  could  not  fidl 
to  produce,  had  the  King's  intention  been  early  an- 
nounced, must  have  given  great  uneasiness  at  court. 
Other  guesses  were  made,  according  to  the  genius 
which  prevails  on  such  occasions ;  but  although,  under 
the  act  of  settlement,  the  choice  of  the  Sovereign  was 
limited  to  a  very  few  persons,  no  thought  of  the  Prin- 
cess who  really  was  to  be  the  object  of  his  choice  seems 
to  have  been  entertained.  Indeed,  when  it  was  known, 
much  surprise  was  expressed  that  the  King  should 
marry  into  the  House  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  instead 
of  that  of  Brunswick,  forming,  by  such  means,  a  double 


•  See  chap.  x. 

t  I-ord  Orford'a  Works,  vol.  r.  p.  75. 

X  Loid  Melcoinbe*s  Diary,  354. 
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alliance  with  Princes  who  had  deserved  so  well,  and      chap. 
three  of  whom  were  actually  fighting  in  our  wars*.  ' 

The  proper  arrangements  being  made,  Lord  Anson,        i76i. 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  conducted  the  Princess  to  J^jf  jJJ;^^™*®' 
England,  where,  after  a  dangerous  and  difficult  pas-  gj^g^^^ 
sage,  she  arrived  in  safety,  attended  by  her  own  ser*  and  corona- 
vants,  and  the  King  met  her  at  Greenwich,      The  *»^'-^-^- 
ceremony  of  marriage  was  performed  the  same  day, 
and  soon  afterward  the  coronationf . 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  transac-  Negotiations 
tions  of  this  year,  was  the  negotiation  for  peace  be-  *^'  ^****' 
tween  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  consequence  of 
the  desire  expressed  by  the  court  of  Versailles,  M.  de  ?f*^J?^  . 
Bussy  was  received  in  London,  and  Mr.  Hans  Stanley 
at  Paris,  as  ministers.  After  some  delay,  the  princi- 
ples were  folly  arranged.  These  were, — ^That  the 
conquests  made  on  each  side  should  be  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  conquerors,  and  either  retained  or 
exchanged  according  to  their  value :  certain  periods 
were  also  fixed,  though  not  without  great  discussions, 
at  which  the  effect  of  this  stipulation  was  to  begin  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  all  arrangements  between  the 
two  crowns  should  be  conclusive,  independent  of  the 
fate  of  the  congress  then  expected  to  take  place  at 
Augsbourg. 

These  proposals  were  made  by  the  French  minis- 
ters ;  but  there  is  no  room  to  believe  that  they  were 
even  yet  sincere  in  the  wish  for  peace.  M.  de  Bussy 
spoke  in  a  tone  and  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  M.  de  Choiseul,  who  appeared  eager  to  conclude 
a  treaty  on  reasonable  terms,  while  a  party  who  go- 

♦  Mitchell  Papers,  6852,  fo.  91. 

t  For  a  spirited  account  of  these  events,  sec  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  v. 
pp.  80  and  83.  His  Lordship  speaks  very  favourably  of  Her  Mcgesty's  personal 
appearance ;  and  the  following  description  of  her  was  written  by  a  lady  of  high 
rank  in  Germany  to  one  in  England,  21st  July,  1761.  British  Museum  MSS. 
4234  B.  fo.  58.  *'  Voidez  vous  le  portrait  de  voire  future  reine  tel  qu*il  m'a  4t6 
"  fiut  par  une  amie,  actuellement  a  Strelitz  avec  elle  ?  Cette  Princesse  est  de 
*'  menue  taille,  plutdt  graude  que  petite ;  la  taille  fine,  la  demarche  ais^e ;  la 
"  gorge  jolie,  les  mains  aussi ;  le  visage  rond ;  les  yeux  blues  et  doux ;  la  bouche 
"  gnuode,  mais  bien  boidte,  d'un  fort  bel  incamat  et  le  plus  belles  dents  du 
"  monde,  que  Pon  voit  toutes  d^  qu'elle  ]^le  ou  rit,  extremement  blanche ; 
"  dansant  tres  bien ;  Pair  extremement  gracieux  et  accueillant  un  grand  air  de 
"  jennesse,  et  sans  flatterio,  elle  peut  passer  pour  une  tres  jolie  personne.  Son 
"  oaxacthe  est  excellent ;  doux,  bon,  compatissant,  sans  la  moindre  fiert^.** 
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CHAP,      yemed  the  proceedings  of  M.  de  Bussy  were  not  equally 

^     solicitous  for  that  event.    They  entertained  great  hopes 

1761.  of  inducmg  Spam  to  engage  in  the  quarrel,  and  there- 
fore ostentatiously  submitted  to  make  humiliating  at- 
tempts at  conciliation,  judging  this  to  be  the  most 
certain  mode  of  alarming  the  court  of  Madrid,  and 
inducing  the  Spanish  minister  to  prevent  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  by  an  early  avowal 
of  hostility.  Spain  had  declared  that  France  was  suf- 
ficiently humbled,  but  must  not  be  ruined*;  and 
therefore  every  appearance  of  immoderate  concession 
could  not  fail  of  exciting  great  emotion. 

The  British  ministry  did  not  entertain  sanguine 
hopes  of  a  successful  issue  of  the  negotiation,  since 
the  expedition  against  Belleisle  was  undertaken  after 
its  conunencement. 

M.  de  Choiseul  contrived  to  impress  on  Mr.  Stanley's 
mind,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  extent  of  the  in- 
tended compensations  an  entire  secret,  not  only  from 
the  ministers  of  the  allies  of  England,  but  even  from 
M.  de  Bussy  himselfj' ;  and,  after  much  debate,  agreed 
that  France  should  make  a  specific  proposal. 

The  articles  delivered  by  the  French  minister 
were: 

1.  The  cession  and  guaranty  of  Canada  to  England, 
under  four  conditions ;  viz.  The  allowance  of  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  by  the  colonists ;  per- 
mission for  French  subjects  to  quit  the  colony :  the 
correct  settlement  of  the  limits :  and  permission  for 
the  French  to  take  and  dry  fish  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland ;  for  the  benefit  of  this  fishery.  Cape  Breton 
was  to  be  restored  to  France,  but  no  fortifications  to  be 
erected. 

2.  France  was  to  restore  Miaorca  and  Fort  St. 
Philip;  and 

3.  England  to  return  Guadaloupe  and  Marigalante. 

4.  Dominica  and  St.  Viacent's  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Carribs,  under  the  protection  of  the  French ; 
St.  Lucie  to  be  restored  to  them ;  and  Tobago,  under 

•  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  75. 

t  Private  Letter  from  Mr.  Stanley  to  Mr.  Pitt,  28th  August,  1761. 
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certain  conditions,   to  remain  the  property  of  £ng-      chap. 
land. 


5.  Assuming  as  a  principle  that  it  would  be  advan-        nei. 
tageous  for  the  two  countries  to  abstain  from  all  mili* 

tary  views  of  conquest  in  India,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  treaty  between  Godeheu  and  Saunders,  in  1755, 
should  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  in  Asia. 

6.  England  to  retain  either  Senegal  or  Goree,  but 
to  give  up  one  of  them  to  France ;  and  to  restore 
Belleisle,  with  the  artillery  which  was  there  at  the 
time  of  tiie  conquest. 

7.  In  consideration  of  these  cessions,  France  stipu-> 
lated  to  evacuate  Hesse,  Hanau,  and  so  much  of  the 
electorate  of  Hanover  as  was  occupied  by  her  troops. 

8.  That  the  separate  peace  might  not  be  preju- 
dicial to  any  treaties,  or  disadvantageous  to  the  Empress 
Queen,  the  King  of  England  was  to  imdertake  that  no 
part  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  army  should  join  the  King 
of  Prussia ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Brogho  and  Soubise 
were  to  retire,  the  former  occupying  Frankfort,  the 
latter  Wesel  and  Gueldres. 

The  countries  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  belonging  to 
Prussia,  being  conquered,  and  actually  governed  in  the 
name  of  the  Empress  Queen,  the  French  King  could 
not  undertake  to  evacuate  them  till  the  close  of  the 
negotiations  at  Augsbourg;  but  agreed  to  remove 
double  the  number  of  troops  withdrawn  by  England. 

9.  Naval  captures  made  before  the  war,  to  be 
restored:  this  was  not,  however,  insisted  on  as  an 
essential  stipulation,  but  to  be  referred  to  the  justice  of 
the  King,  and  the  English  tribunals. 

The  other  articles  were  not  of  much  importance. 

These  proposals,  although  in  some  respects  liberal,  ^^'^[JJ***'"* 
could  not  form  the  basis  of  an  honourable  treaty,  as 
many  claims  of  France  were  exorbitant,  and  presump- 
tuous. In  India,  particularly,  it  was  proposed  that 
Great  Britain  should  resign  valuable  and  extensive 
conquests,  without  an  equivalent,  and  merely  in  com- 
pliance with  a  principle  of  poUcy,  not  of  law  or  justice, 
dictated  by  an  enemy.    The  requisition  for  the  restitu- 
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^HAP  tion  of  prizes,  although  recommended  by  some  show 
'  of  moderation,  was,  in  fiict,  equally  arrogant,  as  it 
1761.  affected  to  make  a  distinction  between  tiie  French 
nation  and  individuals  composing  it,  and  concluded 
with  a  clamourous  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  an 
assertion  that  the  arguments  advanced  on  the  part  of 
France  were  unanswerable.  The  articles  respecting 
the  conquests  made  from  the  King  of  Prussia  were  no 
less  insidious  and  presumptuous;  if  the  congress  of 
Augsbourg  failed  of  producing  an  immediate  pacifica- 
tion, that  monarch  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
crushed  by  the  powerful  combination  of  his  enemies; 
an  event  which  France  knew  Great  Britain  would  not 
permit. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  proposals  could  have  been 

so  modified  as  to  produce  a  good  system  of  pacification : 

but,  perhaps,  before  they  were  made,  the  French  had 

secured  the  alliance  of  Spain,  atd  even  planned  the 

Affainof       treaty  which  was  afterward  carried  into  effect,  and 

d^  by^'    *^®  operations  which  resulted  from  it     This  conjecture 

France.         is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  delivery  of  another 

memorial  on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  in  which  the  French 

King,  more  than  equivocally,  intimated  the  hostile 

disposition  of  the  court  of  Madrid*,  and  required,  as 

the  means  of  securing  a  solid  peace, — 

1.  The  restoration  of  some  captures  made  during 
the  war. 

2.  The  privilege  for  the  Spanish  nation  to  fish  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland;  and 

3.  The  demolition  of  the  English  settlements  in 
Honduras. 

Such  proceedings  sufficiently  evinced  that  France 
was  not  desirous  of  peace :  but,  to  a^ravate  the  im- 
propriety of  the  previous  demands,  a  third  memorial 
was  deUvered,  stating  the  consent  of  the  Empress  Queen 
to  a  separate  pacification  between  France  and  England, 
provided  she  might  retain  possession  of  the  coun- 
tries conquered  from  Prussia,  and  none  of  the  aux- 

*  He  says, ''  The  King  will  not  disguise  from  His  Majesty  (of  Great  Britain) 
"  that  the  differences  of  Spain  with  England  fill  him  with  jiust  apprehensions,  and 
"  give  him  room  to  fear  that,  if  they  are  not  a^jusiod,  Uiey  wijQ  occaaioa  a  fresh 
"  war  in  Europe  and  America." 
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iliaries  in  alliance  with  Hanover  should  join  with      chap. 
Frederick.  "' 


Mr.  Pitt  resolutely  declared,  both  in  conversation  i76i. 
and  writing,  that  the  King  would  not  suffer  the  differ-  ^Ji^d  ^' 
ences  with  Spain  to  be  blended  in  the  disputes  then  conduct  of 
under  discussion ;  a  fiirther  mention  of  them,  he  said,  ^^*  *"*"* 
would  be  considered  an  affix>nt  to  His  Majesty's  dignity, 
and  incompatible  with  the  sincerity  of  the  n^otiation ; 
and  he  returned  the  memorials  relating  to  Spain  and 
Prussia,  as  inadmissible.  This  spirit^  conduct  was 
acknowledged  with  due  respect  by  Frederick.  Much 
duplicity  appears  to  have  been  used  on  this  occasion,  as 
the  King  of  Spain  complained  of  hard  treatment  in  the 
negotiation  concerning  Honduras;  and  caused  it  to  be 
intimated  that  by  arranging  that  dispute  and  entering 
into  a  closer  union  with  Spain,  England  would  preclude 
France  from  uniting  with  her  a^fter  peace,  when  the 
alliance  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles 
would  be  at  an  end*.  These  intimations  were  made 
to  a  British  minister,  by  the  Marquis  Tesmeci,  a  person 
high  in  the  King  of  Spain's  confidence,  at  a  time  when 
France  was  preparing  to  champion  his  cause,  and 
when  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries  for  united 
hostility  against  Great  Britain  must  have  been  in 
progress. 

He  afterwards  answered  the  French  propositions,  29th  July, 
and  insisted  on  terms,  more  consistent,  perhaps,  with  u^c^Frendi 
the  situation  in  which  this  country  stood  from  the  ad-  propositions, 
vantages  of  conquest,  than  with   the  pacific   senti- 
ments which  were  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  treaty    If 
France  had  acceded  to  them,  she  surrendered  all  sources 
of  wealth  and  political  importance  in  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  The  demoUtion  of  Dunkirk  was  peremptorily 
demanded,  as  the  price  of  liberty  to  fish  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland;  and  that  permission  was  rendered  less 
valuable  by  a  refrusal  to  cede  Cape  Breton.     Belleisle 
was  offered  as  an  equivalent  for  IMQnorca*     Guadaloupe 
and  Marigalante  were  to  be  restored ;  but,  as  the  min- 


•  Letter  from  Sir  James  Grey  to  Mr.  Pilt,  19th  May,  1761 ;  Correspondence 
of  Lord  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
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CHAP. 

n. 

1761. 


Obeirations. 


NegoUation 
continued. 
5t2i  Aug. 


ister  refused  to  part  with  Senegal  or  Goree,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  negroes  would  have  rendered  the  French 
West  India  islands  of  little  value*  Canada  was  to  be 
retained,  but  the  limits  were  not  accurately  defined. 
The  question  concerning  conquests  in  India  was  left 
to  the  discussion  of  the  English  and  French  East  India 
Companies.  The  restitution  of  prizes  was  refused;  and 
the  King  would  continue,  as  an  auxiliary,  to  assist  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  the  recovery  of  Silesia.  From  these 
demands  it  appears  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  truly  desltous 
of  peace. 

It  might  be  easily  proved  that  the  proposed  terms 
were  no  less  injudicious  than  immoderate.  The  equi* 
table  end  of  war  is  not  the  political  annihilation  of  an 
enemy,  but  the  termination  of  disputes,  and  the  secur- 
ing of  an  honourable  and  permanent  peace.  Neither  of 
these  objects  could  be  attained  by  this  pacification ;  and 
France,  however  reduced  in  finance,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  receive  such  disgraceful  conditions,  while  she 
had  yet  the  means  of  prolonging  a  contest,  which  might 
produce  a  change  in  her  favour,  but  could  hardly  re- 
duce  her  to  a  more  deplorable  state  of  necessity. 

The  minister,  therefore,  did  not  act  with  his  usual 
wisdom  in  giving  his  opponent  the  advantage  of  com- 
plaining that  his  haughtiness  rendered  the  treaty  im- 
practicable ;  and  he  fimiished  Spain  with  some  pretence 
for  the  conduct  she  resolved  to  adopt.  The  minister 
from  that  country  avowed  the  offensive  memorial  de- 
livered by  M.  de  Bussy,  and  Spanish  gold  began  to 
be  coined  on  the  fix)ntier  towns  for  the  benefit  of 
France*. 

Yet,  as  matters  were  not  ripe  for  an  open  rupture, 
the  farce  of  negotiation  was  continued :  an  ultimatum 
was  deUvered  fi-om  the  court  of  France,  replying  to  the 
propositions  of  England ;  and  memorials  were  sent  re- 
specting the  prizes ;  which,  with  the  dubious  conduct 
of  Spain,  necessarily  occasioned  some  delays.  M.  de 
Choiseul  amused  Mr.  Stanley  with  equivocal  declara^ 
tions,  and  even  induced  him  to  believe  that  the  intro- 


Lord  Orford*8  Works,  vol.v.  p.  8*2. 
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ducdon  of  Spanish  affiedrs  was  not  a  voluntary  act,  but      ^^f  ^' 
extorted  by  the  exigencies  of  his  situation*.  ' 

At  length  the  famous  treaty,  called  the  Family        i76i. 
Compact,  was  secretly  signed;  and  although  it  was  not  j^^^^Si 
ratified,  and  the  conditions  unknown,  yet  Mr.  Stanley  Mcta^ecT 
received  obscure  intelligence  on  the  subject,  which  he  25thSept 
communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt.     The  French  ultimatum 
woB  peremptorily  rejected;  the  negotiation  abruptly 
terminated,  and  M.  de  Bussy  and  Mr.  Stanley  returned 
to  their  respective  courtsf. 

Indignant  at  the  interference  of  France  in  the  dis-  Mr.  Piu's 
putes  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Mr.  Pitt,  im-  SS^"* 
mediately  dispatched  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  ambas^or  Bristol. 
at  Madrid,  a  letter,  complaining,  in  unqualified  terms,        ^^^' 
of  the  conduct  of  both  those  powers.     ^'  The  memorial 
"  deUvered  by  Bussy,"  he  said, "  will  best  speak  its  own 
"  enormity,  and  the  extreme  offensiveness  of  the  mat- 
"  ter  it  contains."     In  apprizing  Don  Bicardo  Wall, 
the  Spanish  secretary  of  state,  of  this  paper.  Lord 
Bristol  was  directed  to  remonstrate,  with  energy  and 
firmness,  on  its  irregularity,  and  to  state,  that  the  King 
would  by  no  means  add  fecihties  for  the  satisfaction  of 
Spain,  in  consequence  of  any  intimation  from  a  hostile 
power,  of  union  of  councils,  or  of  present  or  future  con- 
junctions.    At  the  same  time,  as  the  court  of  France 
might  possibly  have  exaggerated,  if 'Lord  Bristol  per- 
ceived a  disposition  in  M.  WaU  to  explain  away  and 
disavow  this  offensive  transaction,  he  was  instructed  to 
open  to  the  court  of  Madrid  a  handsome  retreat. 

When  Lord  Bristol  waited  on  the  Spanish  minister  ^o^  btu- 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these  topics,  he  found  M.  *?!'■  expiana- 
Wall  abready  apprised  on  the  subject  by  the  French  n^^owau. 
ambassador.     To  the  remonstrance,  which  was  made 
with  fiirmness  and  spirit,  M.  Wall  answered,  that  France 
had  voluntarily  proposed  to  attempt  the  accommoda^ 
tion  of  differences,  and  spontaneously  tendered,  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture,  the  aid  of  her  forces,  to  prevent  the 

•  Letter  from  Mr.  Stanley  to  Mr.  Pitt,  20th  August,  1761. 

f  For  the  history  of  this  negotiation,  have  been  consulted,  the  papers  relatiye 
to  a  ruptore  with  Spain,  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons;  the  historical 
memorial  published  by  the  court  of  France  ;  given  in  Jenkinson's  Collections  of 
Treaties,  vol.  iii.  p.  SO ;  together  with  many  pamphlets,  and  periodical  publicatioiu. 
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CHAP       English  encroachments   on   His   Catholic  Majesty's 

territories  in  America:   an  offer  which  the  Spanish 

1761.  monarch  had  received  with  all  the  cordiality  due  to  a 
friend,  who  was  determined  even  to  involye  himself  in 
a  fresh  war  in  his  defence.  Spain,  however,  had  no  in- 
tention to  provoke  Great  Britain,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  court  of  London  was  in  a  most  flourishing 
and  exalted  situation,  occasioned  by  a  series  of  unpa- 
ralleled prosperities.  M .  Wall  niade  many  g^ieral 
professions  of  pacific  and  amicable  intentions,  placed  the 
interference  of  France  in  a  point  of  view  entirely  inoffen- 
sive, and  expressed  surprise  that  Great  Britain  should 
take  umbrage  at  the  naval  armaments  carrying  on  in 
the  ports  of  Spain ;  the  whole  number,  including  ships 
of  the  line  and  frigates,  did  not,  he  said,  exceed  twenty  : 
they  were  employed  in  sailing  between  Spain  and 
Naples ;  in  convoying  flotas  and  register  ships ;  and 
maintaining  a  check  on  the  corsairs  of  Barbary. 

The  dispatch  from  Lord  Bristol  containing  this  ac- 
coimt,  which  forms  the  substance  of  five  conferences,  was 
accompained  with  a  paper  delivered  to  him  by  General 
Wall,  in  which,  after  renewing  his  complaints,  avowing 
the  alliance  with  France,  and  extolling  the  moderation 
and  candour  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  following  ex- 
pressions are  used :  ^^  The  King  of  Spain  will  say,  as 
^^  the  King  of  England  does,  that  he  will  do  nothing 
*'  on  account  of  the  intimation  of  a  hostile  power,  who 
*^  threatens  an  union  of  councils,  and  gives  to  under- 
^^  stand  a  friture  war ;  for  the  Catholic  King  approves 
^^  of^  and  esteems  in  other  monarchs,  those  sentiments  of 
^^  honour  he  feels  himself;  and  if  he  had  thought  that 
"  the  deUvery  of  the  memorial  had  been  construed  as  a 
"  threat,  he  would  never  have  consented  to  it  Why 
^'  has  not  England  made  the  trial  of  concluding  a  peace 
"  with  France,  without  the  guaranty  or  intervention  of 
'^  Spain  ?  and  adjusted  her  differences  with  Spain, 
"  without  the  knowledge  of  France  ]  Then  she  would 
"  have  experienced  that  their  union  was  not  an  ob- 
"  struction,  but  only  tended  to  tranquillity.  With 
"  respect  to  Spain,  it  is  now  repeated,  that  as  the  King 
*'  of  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  memorial,  was 
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^  inclined  to  satisfy  the  Catholic  King,  and  ready  to      chap. 
**  terminate,  in  a  firiendly  manner,  whatever  might  oc-         ^'' 
^  casian  a  coohiess  between  the  two  kingdoms.  His       1751, 
"^  Catholic  Majesty  esteems  and  corresponds  with  such 
"  good  purposes*." 

This  letter  from  Lord  Bristol  was  dated  the  31st  of 
August)  and  received  the  11th  of  September.  It  con- 
tained nothing  which  could  justify  any  hostile  intention 
against  Spain,  but  afforded  room  to  hope  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  differences,  on  advantageous  terms.  The 
Spanish  minister  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  terror 
of  his  court  at  the  vigour  and  energy  of  the  British 
arms,  and  seemed  ready  to  for^o  every  claim  which, 
consistently  with  the  dignity  of  an  independent  nation, 
could  be  surrendered,  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  so  for- 
midable an  adversary. 

To  the  surprise,  dien,  of  all  who  were  imacquainted  isth  Sept. 
with  his  motives,  Mr.  Rtt,  in  a  week  after  the  receipt  ^^'^' 
of  this  letter,  proposed  in  the  cabinet  to  order  Lord  ^th  Spain. 
Bristol  to  withdraw  from  Madrid;   and  presented  a 
bold  and  extensive  plan  of  operations  against  the  trade, 
colonies,  and  wealtii  of  Spain.     This  proposition  was 
delivered  in  writing,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Temple,  as  advice  to  the  Kjng.     It  was  debated  with 
great  warmth  at  three  several  councils,  called  for  the 
express  purpose ;  but,  the  cabinet  remaining  uncon-  Lord  Temple 
vinced  by  the  arguments  adduced  in  fiivour  of  the  plan,  dete^nT  w 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  dedared  their  resolution  to  i^^- 
rea^n.     Mr.  Pitt  said,  ^'  he  was  called  to  the  ministry 
**  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  considered 
^  himself  accountable  for  his  conduct :   and  he  would 
^^  not  remain  in  a  situation  which  made  him  respon- 
^  sible  for  measures  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guided 
To  this  intemperate  and  unwarrantable  declaration. 
Lord  Oranville,  president  of  the  council,  replied,  ^^  I 
'^  can  hardly  regret  the  right  honourable  gentieman's 
"  determination  to  leave  us,  as  he  would  otherwise 
*^  have  compelled  us  to  leave  him ;  but  if  he  be  re- 
^  solved  to  assume  the  right  of  advising  His  Majesty, 

*  Papers  relatiye  to  the  rupture  with  Spain. 
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Ob«ervatioD&. 


15th  Aug. 
8th  Sept. 


"  and  directing  the  operations  of  the  war,  to  what 
"  purpose  are  we  called  to  this  council?  When  he 
'*  talks  of  being  responsible  to  the  people,  he  talks  the 
^^  language  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  forgets 
''  that  at  this  board  he  is  only  responsible  to  the  King. 
"  However,  though  he  may  possibly  have  convinced 
'^  himself  of  his  infallibility,  still  it  remains  that  we 
"  should  be  equally  convinced,  before  we  can  resign 
^'  our  imderstandings  to  his  direction,  or  join  with  him 
^^  in  the  measure  he  proposes*/'  In  this  extraordinary 
division  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Earl  Temple 
stood  alone;  opposed  to  them  in  opinion,  amongst 
others,  were  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Devonshire, 
the  Eaxls  of  Hardwicke,  Granville,  and  Bute,  and 
Lords  Mansfield,  ligonier,  and  Ansonf. 

Mr.  Pitt's  resolution  to  resign  has  been  censured, 
and  defended,  with  a  warmth  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  object ;  for  certainly  the  character  of 
a  great  man,  acquired  by  long  and  arduous  exertion, 
cannot  be  considered  as  deficient  in  importance  or 
interest;  and  the  attempt  to  establish  the  extraordi- 
nary principle,  that  a  minister  is  entitled  to  abandon 
the  cabinet,  because  he  is  not  allowed  to  guide  it, 
requires  more  than  common  support  both  £rom  fi^t 
and  argument.  Mr.  Pitt  himself  declared,  "  that  his 
^^  opinion  was  founded  on  what  Spain  had  already 
^^  done,  not  on  what  that  court  might  further  intend  to 
''  do;]: ;"  this  declaration  must  obviously  allude  to  some 
intimation  he  had  received  of  the  execution  of  the 
Family  Compact ;  and  Lord  Temple^  afterward  avowed 
this  to  be  the  point  on  which  their  vindication  rested§. 
Li  fact,  the  Family  Compact  was  signed  and  ratified 
before  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  the  attack  on  Spain ;  and  it 
is  affirmed,  that  the  Lord  Mareschal  Keith,  who  not 
long  before  had  been  in  Spain,  and  who,  at  the  inter- 


*  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  32. 

t  Letter  from  Lord  Barrington  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  5th  October,  1761, 
Paper  6834,  fo.  31.  The  noble  writer  treats  the  resignation  as  an  important  and 
fortunate  event 

t  Letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to ,  in  the  city.    See  History  of  the  late 

Minority,  p.  37 ;  Annual  Register  for  1761,  p.  360 :  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
1761,  p.  465. 


i  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  83. 
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cession  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  restored  to  his      chap. 
property  in  Scotland,  in  gratitude,  communicated  to         "' 
Mr.  Pitt  this  remarkable  treaty ;  but  this  feet,  if  it        1761. 
existed,  was  not  disclosed  to  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Stanley  sent  to  Mr.  Pitt,  from  Paris,  a  letter, 
containing  information  that  some  treaty  had  been 
entered  into  between  France  and  Spain,  and,  from 
memory,  detailed  what  he  understood  to  be  the  tenth 
article ;  but  this  information  was  so  vague  and  indefi- 
nite, that  no  minister  could,  by  the  production  of  it, 
have  justified  a  declaration  of  war*.  Mr.  Stanley, 
perhaps,  thought  this  the  tenth  article  of  the  Family 
Compact ;  but,  in  feet,  it  contains  no  such  article. 
This  letter  was  laid  before  the  cabinet,  and  copies  per- 
mitted to  be  taken  by  the  ministers  and  their  friends ; 
they  deliberated  on  it,  and  rejected  the  proposal  it  was 
intended  to  justify.  Had  this  letter  been  avowed  as 
the  only  intelligence,  which  could  warrant  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  all  Europe  would  have  been 
alarmed;  the  violence  of  the  measure  would  have 
destroyed  every  principle  of  national  security ;  and  the 
feith  of  Great  Britain  would  have  received  an  indelible 
stain. 

Nor  were  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such 
an  effort  so  great  as  have  been  supposed.  The  whole 
marine  force  of  Spain  was  inadequate  to  oppose  the 
victorious  and  well-appointed  navy  of  England.  Her 
colonies  were  open  to  attack,  and  the  small  period  of 
delay  requisite  to  obviate  the  charge  of  precipitation 
and  injustice  could  make  no  effectual  alteration  in  that 
respect.     The  fldta,  which  it  was  part  of  the  project 

*  Ifr.  SiAoley's  letter  is  in  these  words :  "  I  hare  secretly  seen  an  article 
"  drawn  np  between  France  and  Spain :  in  which  the  former  engages  to  support 
•*  the  interest  of  the  latter,  equally  with  her  own,  in  the  negotiation  of  peace  with 
"  England.  It  was  intitled,  Article  10th.— I  am  as  yet  a  stranger  to  the  other 
"  nine,  but  shall  endeavour  to  get  tiiem. — ^This  was  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
"  — I  read  it  twice  over ;  but  it  was  not  left  me  long  enough  to  copy. — I  conceive 
**  it  to  be  very  recent ;  for  it  was  communicated  in  a  letter,  dated  August  10th, 
"  to  M.  de  Bussy.  He  was  directed  not  immediately,  to  sign  tiie  peace,  if  it 
"  could  be  agreed  with  Eng^d ;  perhaps  in  order  to  get  off  from  Spain  more 
"  decentiy.  I  question  whether  this  article  has  been  signed,  or  totally  concluded ; 
"  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  contrary  to  it.  Spain  has  been  pushing  her 
"  negotiation  ever  since  I  came  here,  and  had  about  this  time  gained  great 
"  ground."  See  the  Family  Compact  at  large  in  Jenkinson*s  Collection  of 
Treaties,  toI.  ili.  p.  70. 
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The  King's 
behaviour. 


to  intercept,  might,  at  the  very  period  the  proposal  was 
made,  have  been  expected  in,  port;  but  certainly  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe,  that  before  Lord  Bristol 
could  receive  orders  of  recall,  and  a  force  be  dispatched 
to  effect  the  capture,  the  intended  prize  would  have 
been  secure  from  danger*;  even  if  the  enterprize 
had  succeeded,  the  value  of  the  acquisition  would 
have  afforded  but  small  compensation  for  the  sacrifice 
of  national  honour,  by  an  act  differing  very  little  from 
piracyf. 

Spain  had  committed  no  avowed  act  which  could 
justify  Great  Britain  in  a  declaration  of  war ;  nor  was 
the  intelligence  which  had  been  obtained  of  her  private 
measures  sufficient  to  afford  a  pretence  for  hostility. 
If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  it  seems  not  impro- 
bable that  the  communication  made  to  Mr.  Stanley 
was  a  refined  piece  of  finesse  in  the  French  ministry, 
who,  being  extremely  anxious  to  effect  the  rupture,  and 
perhaps  expecting  that  the  British  minister  would, 
immediately  on  receiving  the  intelligence  they  had 
permitted  to  transpire,  take  steps  which  he  woidd  be 
utterly  unable  to  justify,  hoped  to  make  the  cause  of 
France  and  Spain  the  common  interest  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  pursuance  of  his  resolution,  went  to 
St.  James's  and  resigned  the  seals,  which  the  King 
received  with  ease  and  firmness,  without  requesting 
him  to  resume  his  office.  His  Majesty  expressed  con- 
cern at  the  loss  of  so  able  a  minister ;  and,  to  shew  the 
fovourable  sense  he  entertained  of  his  services,  made 
him  a  gracious  and  unlimited  offer  of  any  rewards  in 

*  Mr.  Pitt*s  resignation,  in  consequence  of  his  proposal  not  being  complied 
with,  took  place  the  *25th  of  October.  On  the  2d  November,  Lord  Bristol  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  successor,  containing  this  paragraph :  "  Two  ships  have  lately 
"  arrived  at  Cadiz,  with  very  extiaoidinary  rich  cargoes,  irom  the  West  Indies  ; 
"  so  that  all  the  wealth  that  was  expected  from  Spanish  America  is  now  safe  in 
"  Old  Spain."  From  this  it  appears  almost  impossible,  had  the  utmost  celerity 
been  used,  that  either  of  these  ships  could  falkive  been  intercepted.  Indeed,  their 
being  vet  to  arrive  could  hardly  be  expected,  since  Lord  Bristol,  in  a  dispatch 
datea  21st  September,  and  received  the  16th  October,  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  flota  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  and  mentioned  the  King  of  Spain's  disappointment 
at  the  small  quantity  of  treasure  on  board. 

t  The  Kmg  of  Prussia  pays  Mr.  Pitt  the  compliment  of  having  penetrated 
the  intentions  of  Spain  like  a  real  statesman ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  possessed  no  infonma- 
tion  which  could  justify  him  in  dedaring  war,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  government,  parties,  and  politics  of  Great  Britain. 
CEuvres  du  Uoi  de  Prusse,  vol.  iv.  p.  60. 
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the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow;  at  the  same  time      chap. 
he  avowed  himself  satisfied  with  tiie  opinion  of  the 


majority  of  the  council,  and  declared  he  should  have  nei. 
found  himself  under  the  greatest  difficulty  had  they 
concurred  as  fuUy  in  supporting  as  they  had  in  reject* 
ing  the  measure  proposed.  Mr.  Pitt  was  sensibly 
touched  with  the  grandeur  and  condescension  of  this 
proceeding:  "  I  confess.  Sire,"  he  said,  "  I  had  but 
"  too  much  reason  to  expect  your  Majesty's  displea- 
^^  sure.  I  did  not  come  prepared  for  this  exceeding 
"  goodness — ^pardon  me,  Sire,  it  overpowers — ^it  op- 
"  presses  me."  He  burst  into  tears*.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  paying  a  due  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
generous  demeanour  of  the  King,  he  says,  ^^  Most 
'^  gracious  public  marks  of  His  Majesty's  approbation 
"  of  my  services  followed  my  resignation.  They  are 
"  unmerited,  and  unsolicited ;  and  I  shaU  ever  be  . 
"  proud  to  have  received  them  from  the  best  of  sove- 
"  reignsf." 

The  next  day,  arrangements  were  made  for  Mr.  ^• 
Pitt's  retreat  from  office;]:.    A  pension  of  three  thousand  receives  a 
pounds  a  year  for  three  lives  was  settled  on  him,  and  a  penaon. 
title  conferred  on  his  lady  and  her  issue.     Lord  Bute  ' 

interested  himself  actively  and  sincerely  in  obtaining 
for  Mr.  Pitt  his  well-merited  rewards ;  and  the  retiring 

*  Copied  verbatiin  from  the  Annual  Register,  1761,  p.  44 ;  See  also  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  1761,  p.  546. 

t  Letter  to ,  in  the  city. 

X  The  following  circumstance  would  not  deserve  notice,  but  it  senres  to  show 
how  easily  calumnious  reports  are  received,  and  how  carefully  preserved  and  re- 
pealed, tzll  the  souzoes  of  history  are  entirely  polluted.  The  account  of  these 
transactions  was  not  published  in  the  Gazette  till  the  10th  of  October,  when  it 
was  accompanied  witn  an  article  from  Maririd,  showing  the  pacific  disposition  of 
the  court  of  Spain.  An  anonymous  author  relates  the  event  in  these  words: 
"  The  Gazette  itself  was  prostituted  to  serve  his  (Lord  Bute's)  low  and  base 
"  artifices ;  he  purpotely  po$tponed  the  accotmi  of  Mr.  Piii'9  retignaiionfor  several 
'*  days,  in  order  that  one  of  the  soothing  declarations  of  the  court  of  Spain  might 
"  appear  along  with  it,  by  way  of  giving  the  lie  to  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion  of  the 
"  Spanish  intentions."  (History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  35.)  The  same  account, 
though  not  in  terms  quite  so  harsh,  is  repeated  in  tiie  Life  of  Lord  Chatham, 
vol.  1.  p.  327.  The  fact  stands  thus :  Mr.  Pitt  waited  on  the  King  to  resign  on 
Monday,  but  the  arrangements  were  not  finally  made  till  Tuesday,  which  being 
the  day  the  Gazette  is  regularly  published,  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  and  pension 
could  not  have  been  announced  earlier  than  Satiurday  the  10th,  unless  it  had 
been  considered  important  enough  to  issue  an  extraordinary  Gazette  on  the  oc- 
casion. There  was  no  necessity  to  delay  the  intelligence  till  a  soothing  declaration 
from  the  court  of  Spain  should  arrive;  for,  on  the  very  day  Mr.  Pitt  resigned,  a 
letter  was  received  from  Lord  Bristol,  which  was  published  among  the  papers 
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minister  expressed,  in  the  wannest  terms,  his  gratitude 
for  his  sovereign's  bounty^.  Lord  Egremont  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor;  and,  shortly  afterward,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  lord  privy  seal. 

Mr.  Pitt  might,  perhaps,  feel  some  disappointment, 
when  he  found  that  his  example  was  not  followed  by 
several  of  his  colleagues ;  but  notwithstanding  the  great 
weight  he  derived  from  his  unbounded  popularity,  he 
had  few  personal  adherents  in  the  cabinet.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  in  particular,  had  always  been  jealous  of 
his  ascendancy,  and  saw  with  envy  the  success  of  those 
measures,  in  which,  although  he  held  a  distinguished 
place  in  administration,  he  was  considered  merely  as  an 
inferior  coadjutorf.  Their  union  had  never  been  sin- 
cere, and  probably  the  Duke  hoped,  on  Mr.  Pitt's 
resignation,  to  gratify  his  ambition  by  the  resumption 
of  pre-eminence  J. 

In  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed ;  Lord  Bute 
was  considered  the  head  of  administration;  and  those 
who  expected  to  obtain  fiivour  by  connecting  them- 
selves with  the  fiivourite  of  their  sovereign,  were  ex- 
tremely assiduous  in  their  court  to  him,  and  profuse  in 
their  expressions  of  attachment.  Lord  Melcombe  was 
among  tiie  foremost  to  congratulate  him  on  being  de- 


relative  to  the  rapture,  and  amply  shewed  that  Spain,  at  that  period,  uras  not 
disposed  to  assume  an  hostile  position. 

Letter  from  the  Eari  of  Bristol  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  dated 
Segoria,  Sept  14th,  1761,  received  October  5th. 

"Sin, 

"  General  Wall  has  acquainted  me  that  M.  Manso,  gorenior  at  Sanroque, 
**  had,  in  consequence  of  the  orders  transmitted  to  him,  been  at  TarifGft,  where 
'*  (after  examining  into  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  and  reproying 
'*  those  who  connired  at  the  proceedings  which  occasioned  such  repeated  com- 
**  plaints  from  me  concerning  the  illegal  protection  granted  to  the  French  tow- 
"  boats,  under  the  cannon  of  that  port),  he  had  taken  such  measures  as  would 
**  put  an  effectual  stop  to  any  further  remonstrances  on  that  sulyect. 

'*  The  Spanish  mmister  ukewise  informed  me  of  his  haying  heard  that  sereral 
**  additional  works  are  going  forward  in  order  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  at 
'*  Gibraltar;  which,  he  said,  will  naturally  confirm  the  report,  too  uniTeraally 
"  spread,  of  an  approaching  rupture  between  our  courts.  His  Excellency 
"  asked  me,  whether  Great  Britain  could  seriously  entertain  any  apprehensions 
'*  of  such  an  erent;  and,  without  giving  me  time  to  answer,  added,  that  the 
"  Catholic  King  had  at  no  time  been  more  intent  on  cultivating  a  good  corres. 
"  pondence  witi&  His  M^esty  than  at  present,"  &c.  &c. 

*  Lord  Chatham's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  146  to  153. 

t  See  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 

X  Hirtory  of  the  late  Minority, 


rol.  1.  p. 
,  p.  74. 
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livered  from  a  most  impracticable  colleague ;  His  Ma-      chap. 
jesty  from  a  most  imperious  servant ;  and  the  country 


from  a  most  dangerous  minister*;  but  Lord  Bute  did        i76i. 
not  exult  in  the  event,  and  whatever  motives  of  un-  l^llff*!!' 

iii'ii  "!••  •  T  t*       ments  on 

easmess  he  had  m  the  late  administration,  he  was  far  Mr.  pitt's 
from  thinking  the  dissolution  of  it,  in   the  present  '^^8°**^°°- 
minute,  favourable  to  the  King's  affairsf . 

The  press  teemed  with  publications  on  the  unex-  p^pv^ 
pected  change,  and  the  ex-minister  and  Lord  Bute  Lo^Xto^ 
were  attacked  by  their  respective  opponents  with  viru-  ^^^^  Mr.  Pitt, 
lent  de&mation,  and  rancorous  abuse.     Mr.  Pitt  was 
reviled  for  accepting  a  pension  and  honours,  though 
these  could  less  be  considered  an  adequate  reward  for 
his  services,  than  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  virtues  and 
exertions;  and  Lord  Bute  was  censured  for  having 
occasioned  a  resignation,  which,  in  fiwjt,  filled  him  with 
uneasiness.     Many  persons  of  extensive  political  in- 
formation, and  soimd  judgment,  anticipated,  from  the 
honours  and  rewards  showered  on  Mr.  Pitt,  a  decline 
of  his  influence  with  the  public,  and,  according  to  their 
feelings  of  respect  or  of  hostility,  treated  the  matter 
with  regret,  or  with  derision  J.     His  popularity  did 
suffer  a  momentary  decline  in  the  city,  and  might  have 
been  transferred  to  another,  had  a  competitor  appeared  ; 
but,  as  there  was  none,  it  soon  flowed  back  into  its  ac- 
customed channel ;  this  was  facihtated  by  an  expla^ 
natory  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor§.    The  ^^nd  Oct. 
common  council  of  London  presented  a  vote  of  thanks; 
and,  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  day,  when  the  King  and  ^^b  recep- 
Queen  dined  in  the  city,  they  were  received  by  the  tion  in  uie 
people  with  indifference,  and  Lord  Bute  was  assailed  ^^'^y* 
with  all  the  insolence  of  vidgar  malignity.     If  his  flat- 
terers had  deceived  him  into  an  opinion,  that  he  was 
less  unpopular  than  he  had  been,  the  experience  of  the 
day  must  have  removed  the  delusion,  and  convinced 
him  that  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  avoid  the 

•  Letter  from  Loid  Melcombe  io  Lord  Bute,  6tli  October,  1761 . 
t  Laid  Bute's  anmer  to  Lord  Melcombe,  8th  October.    Appendix,  No.  1, 
Article  4. 

X  Lord  Oiford'8  Worka,  vol.  v.  p.  84,  et  seqq.,  lind  Letter  from  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke  to  Sir  Andrew  MitcheU,  20th  Oct.  1761.     Papers,  No.  6836,  fo.  149. 
$  Chatham  Correspondence,  rol.  ii.  p.  158. 
VOL.  L  E 
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visit  As  soon  as  he  was  leoognized  in  the  streets,  he 
was  insulted  with  hisses  and  exclamations,  his  chariot 
was  assailed  by  the  mob,  and  his  person  was  protected 
from  violence  only  by  the  interference  of  his  near  rela^ 
tives.  The  presence  of  royalty  in  the  Guildhall  did 
not  restrain  the  display  of  unmannerly  hostility,  and  the 
day  of  festivity  passed  off  in  general  gloom*.  Mr.  Pitt, 
on  the  contrary,  was  gratified  with  unbounded  marks  of 
applause. 

The  new  Parliament  met  while  the  public  mind 
was  thus  agitated ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Geoi^  Grenville,  seconded  by  Lord  Bar- 
rington,  unanimously  elected  as  their  Speaker  Sir  John 
Cust,Baronet,  whose  integrity  and  abilities  rendered  him 
highly  worthy  of  that  distinguished  office.  The  king,  in 
his  speech  from  the  throne,  after  mentioning  his  happy 
marriage,  adverted  to  the  fidlure  of  his  efforts  at  paci- 
fication, and  stated,  as  matter  of  consolation,  that  the 
continuance  of  war,  and  further  effusion  of  Christian 
blood,  could  not,  with  justice,  be  imputed  to  him.  He 
spoke  in  animated  terms  of  the  successes  which  had 
cQstinguished  the  year;  and  was  persuaded  both  houses 
would  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  that  the  steady  exer- 
tion of  our  most  vigorous  efforts,  in  every  part  where 
the  enemy  might  still  be  attacked  with  advantage, 
could  alone  be  productive  of  such  a  peace  as  might 
with  reason  be  expected  from  our  successes.  "  It  is 
"  therefore,"  he  continued,  "  my  fixed  resolution,  with 
"  your  concurrence  and  support,  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
"  the  most  effectual  manner  for  the  advantage  of  my 
"  kingdoms,  and  to  maintain,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
"  power,  the  good  faith  and  honour  of  my  crown,  by 
"  adhering  firmly  to  the  engagements  entered  into 
"  with  my  alUes.  In  this  I  will  persevere  until  my 
"  enemies,  moved  by  their  own  losses  and  distresses, 
"  and  touched  with  the  miseries  of  so  many  nations, 
"  shall  yield  to  the  equitable  conditions  of  an  honour- 
"  able  peace ;  in  which  case,  as  well  as  in  the  prosecu- 

•  Ix^tter  from  Dr.  Birch  to  Lord  Royston,  Birch  Papers,  MSS.  British  Mu- 
soiim,  No.  4324,  fo.  139;  Loiter  from  Thomas  Nuthall  to  Lady  Chatham. 
Correspondence  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G6. 
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"  tion  of  the  war,  no  consideration  whatever  shall  make      chap. 
"  me  depart  from  the  true  interest  of  my  kingdoms,  ' 

"  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  my  crown."  i76i. 

In  addition  to  the  other  necessary  supplies.  His 
Majesty  reconmiended  the  making  an  adequate  and 
honourable  provision  for  the  support  of  the  Queen, 
in  case  she  should  survive  him ;  and  in  conclusion, 
added,  "  that  there  never  was  a  situation,  in  which 
"  unanimity,  firmness,  and  dispatch,  were  more  neces- 
"  sary  for  the  safety,  honour,  and  true  interest  oif  Great 
"  Britain." 

As  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  speak  on  the 
motion  for  the  address,  a  great  crowd  was  assembled 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  To  the  disappointment, 
no  doubt,  of  many,  he  delivered  himself,  with  great 
temper  and  moderation,  recommending  unanimity, 
rather  than  encouraging  opposition.  In  a  tone  of  be* 
coming  firmness,  he  entered  upon  a  justification  of  his 
own  conduct  while  in  office,  but  deferred  the  details. 
His  general  system,  he  said,  had  been  to  assail  the 
French  wherever  they  could  best  be  attacked,  in  Europe 
and  in  their  colonies,  and  he  was  not  to  be  checked  by 
the  apprehension  of  a  war  with  Spain*. 

Both  houses  voted  loyal  and  affectionate  addresses ; 
one  of  congratulation  was  presented  to  the  Queen ;  and  iSiTnov. 
the  Commons  resolved,  that,  in  case  of  her  surviving  Addresses. 
His  Majesty,  she  should  enjoy  a  pension  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  per  annum,  together  with  the  i9th. 
palace  of  Somerset  House,  and  the  lodge  and  lands  at  dS^^'^wt- 
Bichmond  Park.     An  act  framed  to  this  effect  passed  UeT^  ^ 
unanimously.     Whea  it  received  the  royal  assent,  the 
Queen  was  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  testified  her  ^^^  ^^ 
satis&ction  and  gratitude  by  a  graceful  obeisance  to  . 
the  King. 

The  supplies  for  the  current  year   amounted  to 
eighteen  millions ;  twelve  millions  of  which  were  raised 
by  annuities  chai^eable  on  the  sinking  fund ;  and  the 
most  material  business  being  dispatched,  both  houses  Recess. 
adjourned  for  the  Christmas  hoUdays. 

•  Letter  from  Mr.  Symmer  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  'iOth  Nov.  1761 .   Papers, 
No.  6S39.  fo.  208. 
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Progress  of  the  negotiation  with  Spain — Disposition  of  the 
British  cabinet. — Lord  Bristol  makes  repeated  inquiries 
respecting  the  Family  Compact^  but  without  effect. — Con- 
duct of  the  Ministry.  —  Preparations  in  Spain.  —  Lord 
Bristol  quits  Madrid. — Memorial  of  De  Fuentes. — Declara* 
tion  of  war. — Spain  and  France  attempt  to  ei^age  Por- 
tugal in  their  cause. — But  failing,  declare  war  against  that 
kingdom. 

For  a  short  period  after  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation,  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  continued  convinced  of  the  amicable 
dispositions  of  the  court  of  Spain.  He  even  declared, 
that  General  Wall  had  ever  acted  in  too  ingenuous  a 
manner  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  duphcity,  and  inti- 
mated that  every  dispute  might  easily  be  adjusted,  if  a 
slight  concession,  not  inconsistent  with  justice  or  na- 
tional dignity,  was  made  by  yielding  some  of  our  most 
recent  encroachments  in  America.  The  court  of  Spain 
expressed  regret  at  the  termination  of  the  treaty  for 
peace  with  France ;  but  indicated  no  displeasure,  nor 
the  slightest  design  of  interference. 

The  British  cabinet  was  disposed  to  cultivate 
amity,  and  gratify  the  punctiliousness  of  CastUian 
honour;  but  as,  according  to  the  assertions  industri- 
ously circulated  by  France,  Spain  was  on  the  point  of 
engaging  in  the  war,  and  the  purport  of  the  treaty 
wluch  had  been  entered  into  was  hostile  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  became  necessary  to  require  an  explicit  declara^ 
tion.  Had  they  omitted  this  demand,  the  ministry 
would  have  been  exposed  to  just  censure ;  and  if  they 
had  proceeded  in  a  negotiation,  while  a  compact  of 
such  supposed  importance  remained  in  a  state  of  in- 
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scrutable  mystery,  their  pusillaiuiDity  would  hare  been      ^HP* 
without  justification  or  excuse* 


Accordingly,  Lord  Bristol  was  directed  to  use  his         i7gi. 
most  pressing  instances  to  obtain  a  communication  of  2sui  oct. 
the  treaty  acknowledged  to  have  been  lately  concluded  $2^1^^^**^ 
between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles,  or  of  such  make  in- 
articles  as  could,  by  particular  and  explicit  engage-  JSming^SL' 
ments,  immediately  relate  to  the  interests  of  Great  FamUyCom- 
Britain.     At  the  same  time,  Lord  Egremont,  who  ^^^ 
wrote  these  instructions,  stated,  that  although  the 
King,  confiding  in  his  CathoUc  Majesty's  assurances 
of  Mendship,  was  unwilling  to  suppose  it  prejudicial 
to  Great  Britain,  yet,  as  tiie  declarations  of  France 
had  been  diligently  and  successfully  propagated,  an 
explanation  with  regard  to  this  ahready  too  much  cre- 
dited report,  became  equally  necessary  to  the  honour 
of  his  crown  and  the  interest  of  his  people.     Lord 
Bristol  was  to  urge  this  matter  in  the  most  friendly 
terms,   and,  after  gently  insinuating  the  arguments 
contained  in  the  dispateh,  to  shew  that  His  Majesty 
ought  to  be  satisfied  in  this  before  he  should  proceed 
to  other  points :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  di- 
rected to  give  the  Spanish  minister  the  strongest  assur- 
ances, that,  this  obstacle  once  removed.  His  Majesty 
was  cordially  disposed  to  enter  into  an  amicable  dis- 
cussion of  other  matters  in  dispute,  trusting  that  a 
confirmed  reciprocal  confidence  would  indicate  expe- 
dients to  save  the  honour  of  both  Kings,  effect  a  satis- 
&ctory  adjustment,  and  establish  an  advantageous  and 
permanent  harmony. 

In  a  "  secret  and  confidential"  dispateh,  it  was  left 
to  Lord  Bristol's  judgment  to  decide  the  mode  of  com- 
mencing this  important  and  delicate  discussion ;  if  he 
fi>und  insuperable  objections  to  the  required  communi- 
cation ;  and  if  it  should  be  proposed,  in  lieu  of  it,  to 
give  solemn  assurances  of  the  innocence  of  the  treaty 
with  respect  to  the  King's  interest,  he  was  not  utterly 
to  reject  the  alternative,  but  take  it  ad  referendum,  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  court  of  London ;  "  Provided 
"  always,  that  the  said  assurances  should  be  given 
*'  upon  His  Catholic  Majesty's  royal  word,  signified  in 
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^^  writing,  either  by  the  Spaiiish  secretary  of  state  to 
"  Lord  Bristol,  or  by  the  Conde  de  Fuentes  to  the 
*'  secretary  of  state  in  London,  and  not  otherwise.*' 

Before  the  amval  of  this  dispatch,  Lord  Bristol, 
finding  General  Wall's  behaviour  greatly  altered,  had 
sent  a  messenger  express  to  London.  This  alteration 
arose,  most  probably,  firom  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Pitf  8 
resignation,  and  its  motives,  which  occasioned  great 
fermentation.  The  court  of  Madrid  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  the  declaration  of  war  should  ever  have 
been  moved  in  His  Majesty's  council,  since  they  always 
considered  themselves  the  aggrieved  party,  and  never 
could  imagine  that  the  English  would  commence 
hostilities. 

Lord  Bristol,  alarmed  at  the  prevailing  reports  of 
an  approaching  rupture,  and  entertaining  some  appre- 
hensions of  an  agreement  to  that  effect  between  their 
Catholic  and  Christian  Majesties,  declared  to  M.  Wall, 
that  he  could  neither  hear  such  reports  with  indiffer- 
ence, nor  give  credit  to  them  without  an  explicit 
avowal  from  himself. 

Instead  of  a  specific  answer,  Wall  began  a  reca* 
pitulation  of  the  Spanish  complaints,  affirming  that 
Great  Britain,  intoxicated  with  success,  had  contemned 
the  reasonable  concessions  of  France,  with  a  view  to 
ruin  that  power,  that  she  might  more  easily  sieze  all 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  and  thus  gratify 
her  unbounded  thirst  of  conquest.  He  added,  with 
uncommon  warmth,  that  since  the  King's  dominions 
were  to  be  overwhelmed,  he  would  advise  him  at  least 
to  arm  his  subjects,  and  not  continue,  as  he  had 
hitherto  appeared,  a  passive  victim. 

Lord  Bristol,  astonished  at  this  discourse,  and  o(m- 
yinced  he  should  obtain  no  effectual  answer  to  his 
inquiries  at  that  conference,  desisted ;  but,  again  intro- 
ducing the  subject  when  M.  Wall  was  not  so  much 
exasperated,  by  dint  of  perseverance  obtained  an 
avowal,  that  "  his  King  thought  it  time  to  open  his 
"  eyes,  and  not  suffer  a  neighbour,  an  ally,  a  relation, 
"  and  a  friend,  any  longer  to  run  the  risk  of  receiving 
**  such  rigid  laws  as  were  prescribed  by  an  insulting 
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"victor/'    The    Spanish    minister    forther   acknow-      ^"f*^* 
ledged,  that  His  Catholic  Majesty  had  judged  it  expe-  ' 

dient  to  lenew  his  Family  Compacts  wifli  the  Most        i76i. 
Chiistian  King ;  but  re&sed  an  answer  to  Lord  Bris- 
tol's inquiries  concerning  their  nature  and  extent. 

The  British  ministry  could  not,  after  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  of 
resignation,  receive  this  intelligence  with  indiflference.  ^SiSJyf^ 
By  resisting  his  advice,  they  had  exposed  themselves 
to  the  charge  of  timidity  and  want  of  foresight,  and,  in 
the  last  dii^tch  to  Lord  Bristol,  had  taken  particular 
pains  to  obviate  the  effect  of  such  a  supposition  in  Spain, 
by  observing,  that  the  measures  of  government  would 
suffer  no  relaxation  on  account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  quitting 
the  cabinet:  £ax  from  its  being  true  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  war  had  subsided  with  him,  the  present 
ministry  were  resolved,  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  their 
powers,  to  avoid  every  imputation  of  indecision  or  in- 
dolence, and  would  stretch  every  nerve  toward  forcing 
the  enemy  to  accede  to  a  safe,  honourable,  and,  above 
all,  a  lasting  peace.  The  duspatch  also  stated,  that 
the  most  perfect  harmony,  mutual  confidence,  and 
unanimity,  reigned  in  the  council;  with  a  thorough 
determination  to  push  the  war  with  such  vigour  as 
would,  under  Providence,  procure  still  iurther  success. 

Influenced  by  these  just  and  dignified  sentiments,  i^^  ^^y^ 
Lord  Egremont,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Bristol,  after 
due  conunendations  on  his  moderation,  and  some 
pointed  renuurks  on  the  intemi)erance  of  the  Spanish 
secretary,  observed,  that  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
was  unsatis&ctory ;  he  was,  therefore,  expressly  com- 
manded, without  loss  of  time,  to  demand  an  imme* 
diate,  dear,  and  categorical  explanation  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Spain,  and  assure  M.  Wall,  in  explicit  terms, 
that  any  procrastination,  ambiguity,  or  evasion,  would 
be  considered  sufficient  ground  for  authorising  His 
Majesty  to  take  proper  measures  for  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  and  protection  of  his  people.  At  the  same 
time.  Lord  Bristol  was  directed  cautiously  to  avoid 
harshness  of  manner,  and  not  to  mix  any  thing  in  his 
conversation  which  could  have  the  least  tendency  to 
indispose  ix  irritate  the  Spanish  minister,  as  the  King's 
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desire  of  peace  was  sincere,  and  the  continuance  of  it 
would  give  him  unbounded  satis&ction. 

This  dispatch,  which  Lord  Bristol  was  instructed  to 
use  as  he  should  think  proper,  was  accompanied  by  two 
others,  in  which  was  durected,  if  he  did  not  receive  the 
satis£ax^on  required  in  the  letter  of  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber, or  the  explanation  which  he  was  then  permitted 
to  take  ad  referendum  ;  or  if  the  Spanish  minister 
should  acknowledge  any  agreement  with,  or  any  inten- 
tion of  joining,  France  in  the  war;  to  quit  Madrid 
without  taking  leave.  And  he  was  directed  to  signify 
to  M.  Wall,  that  a  peremptory  refusal  of  giving  satis- 
faction, or  of  disavowing  any  intention  to  take  part 
with  our  inveterate  and  declared  enemies  in  the  present 
contest,  could  not  be  considered  by  His  Majesty  in  any 
other  light,  than  an  aggression,  and  an  absolute  de- 
claration of  war. 

Meanwhile  great  exertions  were  made  throughout 
Spain  for  increasing  the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments, and  large  quantities  of  waxlike  stores  were  em- 
barked for  the  West  Indies.  Lord  Bristol,  continuing 
to  press  for  satisfaction  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty, 
had  succeeded  in  restoring  M.  Wall  to  his  accustomed 
temper ;  and  assurances  of  pacific  dispositions  were 
reciprocally  given.  The  King's  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  Parliament,  and  the  address  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  communicated  to  the  Spanish 
minister,  who  highly  approved  of  the  patriotism,  mo- 
deration, and  wisdom  which  they  displayed. 

Still  no  satis&ction  could  be  obtained  on  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  inquiry.  In  a  memorial  transmitted 
from  Spain  to  the  CJonde  de  Fuentes,  ambassador  in 
London,  and  delivered  by  him  to  Lord  Egremont,  the 
claim  of  Great  Britain  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  of 
the  treaty,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  daim  had 
been  urged,  were  treated  with  great  loftiness. 

Soon  after  receiving  the  dispatches  of  the  28th  of 
October,  Lord  Bristol  held  a  conference  with  M.  Wall, 
who  assumed  a  cold  and  distant  deportment,  treating 
the  assurances  of  a  pacific  disposition  with  disregard ; 
and  observing,  that  although  such  expressions  could 
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never  be  received  but  with  sincere  satisfaction,  yet,  as      ^?m  ^* 
the  British  ambassador  had  been  so  often  directed  to  ' 

hold  the  same  language,  imaccompanied  by  any  proofs  i76i. 
of  those  dispositions,  it  could  not  seem  extraordinary  if 
Spain  stSl  pressed  for  the  redress  of  grievances  so  long 
depending.  With  r^ard  to  the  treaty,  he  said,  his  royal 
master  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity,  either 
to  giant  a  communication,  or  satisfy  British  curiosity 
in  relation  to  any  of  the  articles;  yet  he  added,  as  from 
himself,  he  could,  with  the  utmost  &cility,  give  a  po* 
sitive  answer  to  Lord  Bristol's  inquiry. — Here  he 
abruptly  terminated  his  discourse,  nor  could  Lord  Bris- 
tol obtain  any  satisfactory  assurance,  but  received, 
instead,  a  copy  of  M.  Wall's  dispatch  to  the  Conde  de 
Fuentes. 

These  circumstances  made  a  strong  impression  on  j^^^  ^^ 
the  mind  of  the  British  ambassador,  and  he  was  pre^  toPs  final 
paring  dispatches  on  the  subject,  when  he  received  ^^w^?. 
Lord  Egremont's  last  official  letters,  and  immediately 
waited  on  General  Wall,  who  was  confined  to  his 
chamber,  statmg  the  effect  which  his  angry  declara^ 
tions  had  produced  in  London ;  but,  availing  himself  l^^^' 
of  the  discretionary  power  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted, he  dwelt  only  in  general  terms  on  the  inten- 
tions of  Spain  with  regard  to  England.  The  reason  he 
gives  for  this  conduct  marks  his  good  sense  and 
moderation :  "  I  perceived  General  Wall's  tone  to  be 
"  of  so  conciliating  a  nature,  he  expressed  his  wishes 
^  so  strongly  that  some  method  might  be  found  for  an 
^'  amicable  adjustment,  and  was  so  &x  from  dropping 
^'  the  least  word  that  could  make  me  imagine  Spain 
*'  intended  to  act  hostilely,  that  I  began  to  flatter  myself 
^^  I  mi^t  obtain  the  categorical  answer  I  was  instructed 
**'  to  demand,  without  the  Spanish  minister's  suspecting 
"  my  ultimate  orders.  When  I  was  going  out  of  his 
'^  room  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  with  a  smile, 

"  he  hoped ;  but  there  he  stopped.     I  asked 

^'  him  what  he  hoped,  that  I  might  also  hope,  and  that 
^'  all  might  concur  in  the  same  hopes]  but  his  Excel- 
"  lency  only  bowed,  and  took  leave." 

These  pleasing  illusions  vanished  the  next  evening,  ^^  ^^' 
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when  Lord  Bristol  received  from  the  hand  of  M.  Wall, 
a  communication  of  the  Bong's  answer  in  writing,  ex- 
pressing, in  general  terms,  esteem  for  the  King,  and 
referring  to  the  dispatch  to  Fuentes;  and  this  was 
declared  to  be  the  only  answer  the  Catholic  King 
judged  it  expedient  to  give.  Lord  Bristol  reminded 
the  Spanish  minister  of  the  pressing  endeavours  he  had 
employed  to  procure  a  satisfactory  explanation ;  and 
observed,  that  as  he  found  himself  unable  to  obtain  a 
communication  of  the  treaty,  or  the  alternative  which 
he  had  proposed,  he  was  now  authorized  to  ask, — 
Whether  the  CathoUc  King  intended  to  join  the  French, 
or  to  act  hostilely?  or  would  in  any  manner  depart 
from  his  neutrality?  To  these  interrogatories  he  re- 
quired a  categorical  answer;  adding,  tiiat  a  refusal 
would  be  deemed  an  aggression,  and  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  minister  was  unprepared  for  this  resolute  ap- 
peal. "  I  cannot  describe,"  Lord  Bristol  says,  "  the 
"  surprise  M.  Wall  expressed.  He  only  brought  out 
"  these  words,  What  is  to  follow  1  you  are  then  directed 
^'  to  withdraw  from  hence  V  The  ambassador  acknow- 
ledged that  such  were  his  orders,  but  omitted  no  re- 
presentation which  might  induce  Spain  to  prevent  the 
miseries  of  war,  and  even  pressed  M.  Wall  to  conquer 
the  effects  of  his  indisposition,  so  &r  as  to  attend  the 
King  himself,  and  set  forth  the  &tal  consequences 
which  must  result  from  withholding  a  precise  reply. 

Lord  Bristol's  demand  being  reduced  to  writing, 
M.  Wall,  in  conformity  to  his  advice,  attended  the  King, 
and  returned  for  answer,  that  the  spirit  of  haughtiness 
and  discord  which  dictated  this  inconsiderate  demand, 
and  which,  for  the  misfortune  of  mankind,  still  reigned 
so  much  in  the  British  government,  was  what  made,  in 
the  same  instant,  the  declaration  of  war,  and  attacked 
the  King's  dignity.  Lord  Bristol  was  allowed  to  retire 
when  and  in  what  manner  might  be  most  convenient, 
and  no  other  answer  was  to  be  given. 

These  transactions  were  announced  to  De  Fuentes 
from  his  court,  with  directions  to  depart  from  London : 
but  he  first  delivered  a  memorial  to  the  British  ministry, 
declaring  that  the  horrors  into  which  the  two  nations 
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were  going  to  plunge  themselves,  must  be  attributed      chap. 
only  to  the  pride  and  unmeasurable  ambition  of  him 


who  formerly  held  the  reins  of  government,  and  who  i76i. 
appeared  still  to  hold  them,  although  by  anoiiier  hand.  ^^^  ^<^- 
He  justified  the  King  of  Spain  for  not  giving  an  an* 
swer  respecting  the  treaty,  on  account  of  the  insulting 
manner  in  which  all  the  affairs  of  Spain  had  been 
treated  during  Mr.  Pitt's  administration ;  that  minister, 
he  said,  finding  himself  convinced  of  the  justice  which 
supported  the  Catholic  King's  pretensions,  vehemently 
asserted,  ^*  that  he  would  not  relax  in  any  thing,  till 
"  the  Tower  of  London  was  taken  sword  in  hand."  De 
Fuentes  voluntarily  declared  the  obnoxious  treaty  had 
no  relation  to  the  present  war:  and,  although  His 
Catholic  Majesty  had  reason  to  be  offended  by  the 
irr^ular  manner  in  which  the  memorial  was  returned 
to  M.  de  Bussy,  he  had  dissembled,  and,  firom  his  love 
of  peace,  caused  one  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Bristol, 
evidently  demonstrating  that  the  proceedings  of  France, 
which  occasioned  so  much  ill«humour  in  the  minister 
Pitt,  did  not  affect  the  laws  of  neutrality,  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  two  sovereigns. 

The  King  of  Spain  had  offered  to  waive  the  Family 
Compact  for  the  present,  if  it  was  found  an  impediment 
to  peace ;  but  when  the  French  minister  continued  his 
negotiation  without  mentioning  Spain,  and  proposed 
conditions  greatly  to  the  advantage  and  honour  of 
England,  Pitt,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  imiverse,  re- 
jected tliem  with  disdain,  and  shewed  his  ill-will  against 
Spain,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  British  council. 

This  feeble  attempt  to  create  discord  in  the  cabinet,  war  declared 
and  excite  discontent  in  the  nation,  &iled  in  producing  against  Spain. 
those  effects;  It  was  answered  in  a  masterly  manner  |„d  j^" 
by  Lord  Egremont.     War  was  declared  against  Spain,      i762! 
and  a  counter  declaration  issued  in  that  country*.  ^^^  ^^' 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  conduct  of  this 
negotiation,  that  Spain  was  desirous  to  avoid  war; 


*  Papers  relative  to  the  rnptoie  with  Spain.  The  transactionfl  thus  minutely 
recoided,  shew  that  Great  Britain  was  not  open  to  censure,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
wantonly  and  unnecessarily  engaging  in  a  war ;  or,  on  the  other,  for  deferring 
hostilities  till  it  was  too  late  to  prosecute  them  with  effect. 
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but,  duped  by  France,  adopted  those  measures  which 
could  not  fiol  of  producing  it  Spain,  anxious  that 
the  power  of  France  should  not  be  too  much  reduced, 
would  have  attacked  Great  Britain  in  order  to  obtain 
&yourable  terms  of  peace,  if  she  could  have  hoped  to 
do  it  with  advantage.  But  the  Spanish  minister  was 
not  convinced  that  that  period  was  arrived:  even  his 
anger  bore  the  characteristic  marks  of  fear  and  pre- 
cipitation, and  his  most  violent  declarations  seemed  to 
be  produced  less  by  hope  than  despair.  France,  by 
the  terms  in  which  the  claims  of  Spain  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  cousse  of  the  last  treaty  for  peace,  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  a  jealousy  of  the  court  of  Madrid; 
and  the  colour  given  to  the  Family  Compact  com- 
pleted the  mistrust,  and  roused  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  court.  Nothing  remained  but  to  exasperate 
the  two  countries  to  a  sufficient  degree.  To  inflame 
the  courage  of  Spain,  the  King  of  Prussia's  affairs  were 
represented  in  the  most  un&vourable  light ;  and  the 
admonitions  of  prudence  were  repelled  by  assurances 
that  Great  Britain  would  never  dare  to  contend  against 
the  united  efforts  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  Fa- 
mily Compact  obliged  Spain  to  guaranty  the  safety  of 
all  such  possessions  as  should  remain  to  France  after 
the  war* ;  and,  to  give  the  utmost  beneficial  effect  to 
tiie  treaty,  the  court  of  Versailles,  with  crafty  policy, 
iastantly  involved  Spain  as  a  principal  in  the  contest. 

Spain,  having  thus  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of 
France,  adopted  all  measures  calculated  to  forward  the 
interest  of  her  ally.  It  was  hoped  that,  by  producing 
a  rupture  with  Portugal,  Spain  would  have  tiie  tempt- 
ing inducement  of  an  easy  conquest  to  engage  with 
spirit  in  the  war ;  and  the  injury  done  to  the  com- 
merce of  Britain  would  more  than  counterbalance  those 
advantages  which  made  the  English  ministry  insist  on 
terms  which  were  deemed  so  humiliating,  as  the  price 
of  peacef . 

As  there  was  no  pretence  of  justice  for  this  attack, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  appearances  in  the  mode 


•  See  Article  II.  f  CEuvres  du  Roi  do  Pruasc,  vol.  iv.  p.  59. 
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of  commencing  it.     Large  annies  were  assembled  on      ^?,^^* 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal ;  and  the  commerce  of  com  ' 

with  Spain  was  prohibited.  The  Spanish  ambassador  i762. 
and  French  plenipotentiary  suddenly  delivered  a  joint  icth  Mar. 
memorial  to  Joseph,  King  of  Portugal,  stating  that  the 
two  monarchs  had  found  it  proper  to  estabUsh  reci- 
procal obligations,  and  take  other  indispensable  steps 
to  curb  the  pride  of  Britain;  and  the  first  measure 
they  agreed  on  was,  to  include  the  Most  Faithful  King 
in  their  alliance ;  they,  therefore,  required  him  forth- 
with to  declare  himself  united  with  their  Catholic  and 
Most  Christian  Majesties,  in  the  war  against  England, 
and  to  break  o£f  all  correspondence  and  commerce 
with  that  power,  as  the  common  enemy  of  all  three, 
and  of  all  maritime  nations.  A  categorical  answer 
was  demanded  in  four  days,  and  a  delay  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  negative. 

On  this  memoned  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  a  single  Portugal 

"  ^  COIDPCllCu  to 

comment :  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt,  "  it  speaks  its  declare  war. 
"  own  enormity."  Within  the  time  limited,  the  King 
of  Portugal  returned  an  answer,  declining,  with  decent  ^^  ^'"• 
firmness,  all  interference  in  the  existing  quarrels,  unless 
his  perseverance  in  the  line  of  neutrality  should  entitle 
him  to  the  character  of  mediator:  he  displayed  his 
motives  with  candour  and  temperance,  and  in  the 
whole  paper  gave  not  the  shghtest  instance  of  irrita- 
tion, or  ostentatious  inflexibility.  The  Bourbon  mi- 
nisters, in  reply,  attempted,  with  despicable  sophistry, 
to  invalidate  the  subsisting  treaties  between  Great  Bri-  ist  Apni. 
tain  and  Portugal,  and  to  convince  His  Most  Faithful 
Majesty,  that  justice,  no  less  than  interest,  ought  to 
induce  him  to  engage  in  the  wax.  The  answer  to  this  ^^j^ 
insidious  and  insolent  paper  breathes  the  spirit  of  an 
indignant  monarch :  after  refuting  the  arguments  ad- 
duced, the  King  concludes,  "  His  Most  Faithful  Mar 
"  jesty  declares,  finally,  that  it  would  aiFect  him  less 
"  (though  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  of  which  the 
"  Supreme  Judge  is  the  sole  arbiter)  to  let  the  last  tile 
"  of  his  palace  fall,  and  see  his  feithfal  subjects  spill  the 
"  last  drop  oftheir  blood,  than  to  sacrifice,  together  with 
"  the  honour  of  his  crown,   all  that  Portugal  holds 
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CHAP,      w  niost  dear,  aad  submit,  by  such  extraoicEmary  means, 

'        "  to  become  an  unheaxd-of  example  to  all  padfic 

1762.       "  powers,  who  will  be  no  longer  able  to  enjoy  the  be- 

"  nefit  of  neutrality,  whenever  a  war  shall  be  kindled 

"  between  other  nations,  with  which  the  former  are 

23rd  A  rii     "  connected  by  defensive  treaties.*'    This  resolution 

2g^   ^  '     decided  the  allied  monarchs,  who  concluded  an  angry 

27th!  memorial  by  requiring  passports  for  their  ambassadors. 

18th  May.      The  King  of  Portugal  delivered  a  justificatory  paper  ; 

16th  and       the  safe-couduct  was  guaranteed ;  tiie  ambassadors  de- 

20th  June,     parted;  and  war  was,  on  both  sides,  formally  declared. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 
1762. 

Proceedings  in  Parliament. — Motion  for  papers. — ^Assistance 
granted  to  Portugal. — Conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt.— Of  Colonel 
Barre^  a  new  member. — Prorogation. — Disunion  of  the 
cabinet. — The  Duke  of  Newcastle  resigns. — Lord  Bute's 
ministry. — He  discontinues  the  Prussian  subsidy. — Course 
of  proceedings  on  that  subject. — Friendly  treatment  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  during  the  negotiation  with  France. — Dis- 
putes with  him. — Death  of  Elizabeth  Empress  of  Russia. — 
Peter  III.  friendly  to  the  King  of  Prussia.— Peace  between 
Russia  and  Prussia, — ^Report  of  Lord  Bute's  clandestine 
negotiations  with  Russia  and  Austria^  examined  and  refuted. 
— ^Revolution  in  Russia. — Disposition  of  Catherine  II. — 
The  King  of  Prussia  retakes  Schweidnitz. — Cassel  taken. — 
Expedition  against  Martinico. — Capture  of  Grenada  and  its 
dependencies. — The  French  take  the  town  of  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland :  which  is  recaptured. — War  in  Portugal. — 
Rapid  success  of  the  Spaniards. — Arrival  of  the  British 
troops. — General  Burgoyne  takes  Valencia. — Beats  up  the 
enemy's  quarters  at  Villa  Velha. — Retreat  of  the  Spaniards. 
— ^Expedition  against  the  Havannah. — Progress  and  success 
of  the  siege. — Expedition  against  the  Philippine  Isles. — 
Manilla  taken. — Capture  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  and  of 
the  Hermione. — Unsuccessfiil  expedition  against  Buenos 
Ayres. 

When  Parliament  met  after  the  recess,  the  King,      ^Yy  ^• 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  informed  the  houses  of  ' 

the  rupture  with  Spain,  and  with  great  force  and  pro-        17G2. 
priety  exculpated  himself  from  aU  blame  in  the  trans-  i9th  Jan. 
action.    The  House  of  Commons  made  a  dutiful  answer,  f^y^^^ 
and  promised  their  firm  support.  ment. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

1762, 

Motion  for 
papers. 


29Ui  Jan. 


Before  the  recess  (11th  December),  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  address  the  King 
for  copies  of  all  memorials  delivered  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador ;  and  as  it  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  his  con- 
duct in  resigning  was  rendered  an  object  of  discussion. 
He  insisted  that  every  paper  which  had  passed  during 
the  six  years'  negotiation  with  Spain,  relative  to  the 
existing  disputes,  should  be  laid  before  the  house;  but 
the  proposal  was  rejected. 

Motions  to  the  same  effect  being  renewed,  the  same 
topics  were  necessarily  introduced :  Lord  Temple  vin- 
dicated the  conduct  of  himself  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  resign- 
ing, and  intimated  that  a  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  Family  Compact  was  the  foundation  of  their 
advice.  Lord  Bute,  positively  asserting  that  there  was 
no  intelligence  of  such  a  fact,  so  constituted  at  that 
time  as  to  be  depended  on,  challenged  him  to  produce 
it,  and  required  to  know  where  it  might  be  found, 
that  he  might  request  the  King  to  order  it  to  be 
laid  before  the  house.  Lord  Temple,  quitting 
his  seat,  said  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  publish 
that  intelligence,  but  would  refresh  his  Lordship's 
memory  in  private.  A  short  whispering  took  place 
between  the  two  peers.  It  is  averred,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Lord  Bute  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  Lord  Temple's  assertion ;  on  the  other, 
and  with  more  appearance  of  probabihty,  that  the 
result  of  their  conversation  was  not  productive  of  such 
conviction.  It  naturally  occurs  on  such  an  occasion 
to  ask,  why  Lord  Temple  did  not  justify  himself  in 
his  place  ?  why  he  did  not  persevere  in  stating  to  the 
whole  house  that  he  had  the  means  of  proving  what 
he  advanced,  if  Lord  Bute  would  procure  His  Majesty's 
dispensation  from  the  effect  of  his  oath  as  privy-coun- 
sellor 1  It  is  even  averred,  that  the  assertion  which  gave 
rise  to  this  extraordinary  scene  was  often  repeated  in 
the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  production  of  papers ; 
but  never,  in  any  manner  repelled  by  Lord  Temple*. 
The  papers  were  laid  before  Parliament,  and  printed. 

♦  See  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  33.    The  contrary  statement  is  taken 
from  a  paper  of  memorandums  among  the  MSS.  of  Lord  Melcombe. 
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The  conduct  of  the  war  did  not  escape  animadver-       chap. 
sion.    When  the  King's  speech  came  under  considerar  ' 

tion,  a  motion  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  i762. 
reprobating  the  expense  of  campaigns  in  Germany;  ^I^^- 
affirming  that  the  French  force  was  greatly  superior  apecting'^e 
to  any  that  could  be  maintained  by  Great  Britain ;  and  ^"^  ^'- 
recommending  that  the  troops  employed  abroad  should 
be  brought  home  for  the  protection  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
national  burdens.  Of  the  arguments  by  which  this 
question  was  supported  or  opposed,  nothing  is  pre- 
served,  beyond  a  note  or  memorandum  by  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke*.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  noble 
moyer  made  an  able  and  statesman-like  speech.  He 
maintained  that  a  continental  war  is  never  proper  for 
England,  unless  supported  by  a  grand  aUiance ;  that 
we  were  without  an  ally,  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  not 
being  at  war  with  France,  could  not  be  so  considered  ; 
nor  did  France  wish  to  crush  him.  His  Grace  also 
considered  our  superiority  at  sea  as  a  better  diversion 
of  the  enemy's  force  than  could  be  effected  in  Ger- 
many, and  adverted  to  the  difficulty  of  raising  men, 
and  the  enormous  load  of  the  national  debt ;  it  was 
upwards  of  seventy  millions,  and,  therefore,  measures 
which  would  otherwise  be  prudent  and  right  became 
destructive. 

In  answer,  Lord  Bute  said,  that  were  he  to  consult 
only  his  own  security,  he  might,  perhaps,  shelter  him- 
self under  such  a  resolution ;  but  the  motion  was  more 
than  improper ;  even  to  enter  into  it  was  highly  dan- 
gerous. **  The  nations  of  Europe,"  he  said,  "  stunned 
"  with  this  league  of  Bourbon,  have  not  had  time  to 
"  convey  their  sentiments  to  us.  To  recall  our  troops 
"  at  this  juncture  would  be  attended  with  disgrace, 
"  infamy,  and  destruction.  Let  us  lessen  our  expenses, 
"  and,  in  due  time,  bring  the  war  within  a  proper 
"  compass.     But  this  is  not  the  time." 

Earl  Temple  made  some  pointed  observations  on 
the  same  side.     The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large 

*  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xv.  p.  1217. 
VOL.    I.  F  Cr^r^n]o 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

1762. 
Assistance 
granted  to 
Portugal. 
11th  May. 


13th  May. 


Conduct  of 
Mr.  Pitt. 


majority* ;  but  it  occasioned  a  strong  protest,  which 
was  subscribed  by  seven  peersf . 

The  progress  of  French  and  Spanish  aggression 
against  Portugal,  having  determined  the  King  to 
afford  the  assistance  due  to  the  merits  and  necessities 
of  so  faithful  an  aUy,  a  message  was  deUvered  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  requesting  them  to  enable  His 
Majesty  to  defray  any  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  take  necessary  measures  for  defeating  the 
enterprises  of  the  enemy. 

The  ministry  proposed  a  grant  of  a  miUion ;  but  it 
was  objected,  that  the  sum  was  too  large  for  the  sup- 
posed purpose,  and  the  King  of  Portu^  had  no  right 
to  expect  any  assistance  from  Great  Britain,  because 
he  had  violated  his  engagements  with  the  English 
wine-merchants.  Mr.  Pitt,  with  great  spirit  and  pro- 
priety, argued  in  fiivour  of  the  supply ;  vindicated  the 
King  of  Portugal;  and  asserted  that  the  sum  intended 
was  not  more  than  sufficient.  He  defended  the  con- 
duct of  the  German  war ;  and  ridiculed  the  notion  of 
Great  Britain  being  rendered  incapable  of  prosecuting 
the  contest  for  want  of  resources.  France,  he  affirmed, 
was  a  ruined  nation ;  and  if  his  advice  had  been  adopted, 
one  campaign  would  have  sufficed  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  fortunate  conclusion.  After  some  further  observa- 
tions, mostly  of  a  personal  nature,  the  sum  required 
was  voted. 

It  is  observed,  that  in  all  the  discussions  which 
arose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt  observed  a 
scrupulous  forbearance  from  any  conduct  which  could 
have  the  appearance  of  forming  or  of  joining  a  party. 
His  speeches  were  merely  to  justify  himself,  and  not 
to  inculpate  any  one ;  to  satisfy  the  country  that  under 
him  public  affairs  had  been  well  administered,  but  not 
to  excite  odium  against  his  successors,  or  create  impa^ 
tience  for  his  return  to  power.  When  absent,  some 
persons   attacked   him,  and  when  present,  he  was 

*  Contents,  16.    Non-contents,  105. 

t  A  similar  question  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  (Der.  9th), 
when  the  House  was  so  crowded  ydth  visitors,  that  the  members  found  difficulty 
in  taking  their  seats.  The  order  for  excluding  strangers  was  enforced  during  thie^ 
remainder  of  the  session. 
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doomed  to  endure  reproaches  made  in  a  tone  not  usual      ^^^^' 


IV. 


in  parliament,  or  generally  tolerated  in  polite  society. 
Colonel  Barre,  a  native  of  Dublin,  a  man  of  humble  i762. 
extraction,  but  considerable  eloquence,  who  had  been  b|[^^^"®* 
brought  into  Parliament  by  the  influence  of  Lord 
Shelburae,  began  his  career  with  a  ferocious  invective, 
which  the  abilities,  the  reputation^  and  the  age  of  the 
great  man  against  whom  it  was  uttered,  equally  ren- 
dered impr(^)er.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Pitt's  manner  in 
addressing  the  house,  he  said,  ^'  There  would  he  stand, 
^^  turning  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  that  witnessed  his  per- 
^' juries,  and  laying  his  hand,  in  a  solemn  manner, 
^'  upon  the  table — ^^at  sacrilegious  hand  that  had  been 
^^  employed  in  tearing  out  the  bowels  of  his  mother- 
"  count^."  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  condescend  to  reply, 
nor  did  the  house  interfere ;  but  the  impression  he  had 
made  was  shevm  by  the  eagerness  of  members  to  quit 
their  places  when  he  rose,  and  the  undisguised  impar 
tience  of  those  who  remained. 

In  closing  the  session.  His  Majesty  mentioned  the  2d  June. 
hopes  he  still  entertained  of  seeing  the  conflicts  which  Prorogation. 
agitated  Europe  happily  terminated ;  and  assured  Par- 
liament he  would  return  their  zeal  and  affection  for  his 
person  and  government,  by  a  constant  attention  to 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  ease  of  his  subjects ; 
and  it  was  his  ardent  vnsh  to  found  the  glories  of 
his  reign  on  the  union  of  his  people,  and  the  welfiEure 
and  prosperity  of  his  kingdoms. 

Since  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  ministry  had  pre^ 
served  no  appearance  of  unanimity.  Great  jealousies  Disunion  of 
subsisted  between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  *^^  ^*^^^- 
Bute,  occasioned  no  less  by  the  desire  of  pre-eminence 
than  by  a  radical  diflerence  of  principles  and  politics. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  his  entrance  into  pubhc 
life,  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  party,  and  was  sup- 
ported through  the  long  period  of  his  ministerial 
career  by  party  and  £unily  alliances :  Lord  Bute,  pur- 


«  Letter  from  Mr.  Symmer  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  29th  Jan.  1762;  MitcbeU 
PaperR,  v.  6839,  fo.  200 ;  also.  Correspondence  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  pp.  170, 
171,  177,  idiere  the  Mitchell  Papers  are  quoted. 
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CHAP.  suing,  or  perhaps  directing  the  system  of  his  sovereign, 
'  was  desirous  to  free  the  throne  from  exclusive  domi- 
1762.  nation,  and  to  acquire  independence  by  resisting  claims 
derived  from  family  and  adventitious  connexions.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  habituated  to  Mr.  Pitt's  ascend- 
ancy, bore  it,  if  reluctantly,  but  without  resistance ; 
but  could  not  endure  to  be  considered  inferior  to  Lord 
Bute.  For  this  reason,  while  the  people  carried  their 
idolatry  of  the  late  minister  to  the  greatest  height,  and 
attributed  to  his  foresight  all  the  successes  which 
adorned  the  annals  of  tihe  new  administration,  those 
men  in  office  who,  from  situation  and  character,  were 
best  able  to  counteract  the  effect  of  these  reports,  sur- 
veyed their  progress  with  indifference,  and  if  not  actu- 
ally in  league  with  the  opposition,  yet  formed  a  combi- 
nation among  themselves,  which  left  Lord  Bute  weakly 
supported  to  struggle  against  the  united  efforts  of  a  party 
formidable  from  numbers,  abilities,  and  popularity*. 

The  means  of  prosecuting  the  war,  formed  a  prin- 
cipal groimd  of  difference  between  Lord  Bute  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  Lord  Bute  wished  to  withdraw 
or  diminish  the  pecuniary  support  afforded  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  to  relax  the  efforts  which  this  country 
was  making  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  having  resolved  on  an  opposite  mode  of 
conduct,  waited  on  Lord  Bute,  and  firmly  insisted  on 
two  millions  for  carrying  on  the  German  war,  and 
paying  the  King  of  Prussia's  subsidy.  Lord  Bute 
shewing  himself  averse  to  the  meastire,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  declared  his  intention  to  resign,  unless  the 
money  was  raised.  His  Lordship  answered,  drily, 
"  that  if  he  resigned,  the  peace  might  be  retarded ;  but 
"  never  requested  him  to  continue  in  office,  nor  said  a 
"  civil  thing  to  him  afterwards  while  they  remained 
"  together.  The  Duke  went  immediately  to  St.  James's, 
"  demanded  an  audience,  and  announced  his  unalter- 
"  able  resolution  to  relinquish  his  station,  if  the  sub- 
"  sidy  to  Prussia  was  not  continued.  The  King  replied, 
"  he  should  regret  such  a  determination,  because  he 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Melcombe  to  Lord  Butr,  13th  April,  1762. 
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"  was  persuaded  that  he  wished  well  to  his  service ;      ^^^^• 
"  and  thus  the  conference  ended*."  ' 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  immediately  resigned;  a        1762. 
pension  was  offered  as  the  only  reward  in  the  power  of  ^^  D^'e  of 
government  to  bestow  for  his  long  services,  and  the  NewcasUe 
diminution  of  his  laige  estate  in  the  uniform  support  of  "*'8^- 
the  house  of  Brunswick ;  and  this  His  Majesty  declared 
he  considered  merely  as  a  debt  due  to  his  grace.  With 
dignified  magnanimity,  the  duke  answered,   that  in 
office  he  never  considered  it  profit,  and  out  of  employ- 
ment, he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  being  a  bur- 
then and  a  charge  upon  the  croven.     If  his  private 
fortime  had  suffered  by  his  loyalty,  it  was  his  pleasure, 
his  glory,  and  his  pride,  and  he  desired  no  reward  but 
His  Majesty's  approbation  f.      Lord  Bute  took  his  i^^  Bute's 
situation  at  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  Mr.  Grenville  ministry. 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

A  change,  which  took  place  in  the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  toward  each  other,  Transactions 
was  productive  of  important  consequences,  and  de-  ^ithRwwU. 
mands  particular  observation.  At  the  time  of  the 
King's  accession,  the  affairs  of  Frederick  were  in  a  most 
distressing  position ;  his  enemies  powerful,  numerous 
and  determined,  encompassed  and  appeared  able  and 
resolved  to  overwhelm  him.  His  mighty  genius  and 
persevering  resolution,  aided  by  some  propitious  turns 
of  fortune,  enabled  him  to  escape  destruction ;  and  the 
aids  he  received  from  England  were  among  his  most 
effectual  means  of  support.  George  the  Second,  anxi- 
ously solicitous  for  his  Hanoverian  dominions,  and  par- 
ticipating heartily  in  the  sentiments  felt  by  members 
of  the  Germanic  body,  entered,  with  zealous  devotion, 
into  the  cause  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  rather  iden- 
tified his  interest  with  his  own.     George  the  Third,  on 

•  This  account  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
Lord  Haidwicke,  7th  May,  1762. 

t  Letter  from  Lord  Banington  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  Ist  June,  1762. 
Papers  No.  6834,  fol  37.  His  Grace's  conduct  on  this  occasion  must  impart  a 
feeling  of  pride,  not  only  to  those  who  bear  his  name  or  love  his  family,  but  to 
all  who  can  appreciate  the  true  spirit  and  dignity  of  an  English  nobleman.  For 
a  description  of  the  duke,  and  observations  on  his  character,  sec  Lord  Waldc- 
grave's  Memoirs,  pp.  12,  14. 
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CHAP,  the  contrary,  slightly  attached  to  his  German  territory, 
^^'  uninfluenced  by  particular  or  local  attachments  to 
1760.  electors  or  other  princes,  and,  solicitous  chiefly  for  the 
prosperity  and  honour  of  his  British  subjects,  viewed 
the  war,  not  as  a  field  of  glory  alone,  but  as  a  tract 
through  which  he  must  pass  to  an  honourable  and  ad- 
vantageous peace.  While,  therefore,  he  earnestly 
desired  a  termination  of  hostilities  conformable  to  these 
views,  he  saw  and  embraced  the  necessity  of  prose- 
cuting war,  as  it  had  before  been  carried  on ;  and  con- 
tributed to  it  his  best  assistance,  both  active  and 
pecuniary.  On  these  principles  were  framed  His 
Majesty's  first  declaration  to  his  privy  council,  and  his 

Not.  10.  first  spccch  to  parliament,  and  his  minister  at  the  court 
of  Berlin  expressed,  by  his  direction,  his  firm  resolu- 
tion to  improve  and  augment  the  friendship  and  good 
understanding  so  happUy  established  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  vigorously  to  prosecute  the  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining,  in  concert  with  his  allies,  a  firm 
and  honourable  peace*.  Frederick,  in  answer  to  Sir  An- 
drew Mitchell,  declared  it  to  be  the  aim  of  his  proceed- 
ings to  disgust  the  French  with  their  present  alliance, 
and  his  expectation,  that,  if  Prince  Ferdinand  could 

Dec.  11.  strike  an  important  blow,  the  French,  dissatisfied  at 
having  always  to  re-commence  their  task,  would  think 
seriously  of  disposing  themselves  to  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  him  and  England  conjointly  f.  In  the  trial  of 
this  experiment,  it  soon  became  obvious  that  France 
might  treat  for  a  separate  pacification  with  England 
jygj         alone,  but  not  with  her  and  Prussia  together ;  and  to 

Jan.  3rd.  this  he  declared  he  should  have  no  objection,  provided 
France  were  to  accept  and  promise  apefect neutrality; 
to  evacuate  and  restore  the  possessions  acquired  in 
Westphalia;  and  engage,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly, 
to  give  any  assistance  to  the  Empress  Queen  or  her 
allies,  beyond  twenty-four  thousand  men,  or  an  equiva- 
lent in  money,  as  agreed  in  the  treaty  of  Versailles  J. 
This  kind  of  stipulation  he  had  a  right  to  propose,  in 

♦  Mitchell  Papers,  No.  4325,  vol.  v.  fo.  140.  f  Idem,  fo.  153, 154. 

t  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  Lord  Holdcrneesc,  3rd  Jan.  1761,  Papers,  fo.  157. 
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virtue  of  a  compact  still  subsisting  ♦,  in  which  the  two      ^"^^• 
powers  bound  themselves  not  to  conclude  any  treaty  of  ' 

peace,  truce,  or  neutrality,  or  any  other  convention,       i76i. 
with  powers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war,  but  in 
concert  and  by  mutual  agreement,  and  comprehending 
each  other  by  name. 

After  the  King's  accession,  the  subsidy  to  Prussia, 
amounting  to  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
had  been  paid  without  diminution  or  deduction ;  but 
when  this  suggestion  of  a  separate  peace  was  made, 
and  questions  arose  as  to  its  future  amount,  Frederick 
intimated,  that  if  he  were  to  take  upon  himself  the 
whole  expenditure,  he  believed  that,  by  his  economy,  a 
considerable  saving  might  be  effected ;  he  was  sorry  to 
become  a  burthen  upon  his  allies,  and  would  prepare 
an  estimate ;  he  supposed  that,  with  forty  thousand  men 
under  Prince  Ferdinand,  he  could  make  head  against 
the  army  of  the  Empire  with  their  twenty-four  thousand 
French  auxiliariesf .  After  some  delay,  and  not  with- 
out expressions  of  surprise  that  a  statement  should  be 
required,  after  his  declarations  that  necessity  alone  in- 
duced him  to  accept  any  aid,  he  answered,  that  as  an 
application  from  the  King  to  Parliament  must  neces- 
sarily be  accompained  with  a  frdl  and  clear  explanation, 
less  than  thirty  thousand  men  would  not  be  sufficient ; 
and  for  their  maintenance,  according  to  his  calculation, 
nine  millions  of  crowns,  or  rix  dollars,  would  be  want- 
ing. Even  this  large  sum,  he  said,  would  not  have 
availed  in  his  present  circumstances,  but  for  the  King's 
promise  of  a  part  of  his  electoral  troops,  and  of  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  In  communi- 
cating this  proposal,  the  British  minister  could  not 
restrain  an  expression  of  surprise,  considering  that, 
some  time  ago,  an  estimate  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
Prussian  ministers  in  London,  in  which  the  estimate  for 
forty  thousand  men  was  placed  at  rather  less  than  six 
miUions  of  crowns  or  rix  dollars:^. 


Mar.  10. 


*  Made  in  1758,  and  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Jenkinaon's  Collections, 
V.  iii.  p.  62. 

t  Same  Dispatch. 

I  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  Lord  Holdemcasc,  same  Faperb,  fo.  183. 
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c"j^P-  Although  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  in  office,  and  not  less 

'  than  at  any  previous  period  disposed  to  fiivour  the 
1761.  King  of  Prussia,  this  extravagant  demand  could 
not,  for  a  moment,  be  sanctioned:  some  excuse  for 
making  it  may  be  found  in  the  distressed  state  of  Fre- 
derick's circumstances,  already  alluded  to.  He  was 
obliged,  without  remorse,  to  try  all  means  which  rapa- 
city could  suggest  or  violence  enforce  to  obtain  money 
from  the  countries  under  his  dominion  or  subject  to  his 
arms.  The  exhausted  and  depressed  state  of  his  sub- 
jects in  Brandenburgh,  Silesia,  and  other  provinces, 

Jail.  afforded  no  hope  of  drawing  succours  from  them.     He 

had  made  a  demand  on  Leipsic  for  two  millions  of 
crowns,  and,  to  enforce  it,  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  principal 
merchants  were  put  imder  military  arrest;  the  demand 
was  mitigated  to  eleven  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  but 
as  even  that  sum  could  not  immediately  be  supplied, 
the  imfortunate  victims  were  retained  as  hostages*. 

Another  act  of  violence  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  ex- 
tortion, brought  his  interests  into  immecUate  collision 
with  those  of  England.  In  the  course  of  his  exactions 
in  Saxony,  he  had  claimed  supplies  from  the  possessors 
of  lands  in  the  Comte  de  Mansfeld,  the  bailUage  and 
village  of  Sangerhausen,  and  some  other  territories, 
which  had  been  mortgaged  to  George  the  Second.  To  the 
claim  made  by  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  for  exempting 
these  lands  from  contributions,  the  King  gave  a  rear 
sonable  answer.  He  admitted  the  justice  of  the  de- 
mand, and  apologized  for  any  irregularity  which  the 
confrision  of  the  times  might  have  occasioned;  pro- 
mised redress,  and,  in  apparent  performance  of  this 
promise,  referred  the  matter  to  commissioners,  forming 
what  was  called  the  great  war  directory ;  of  whom  and 
their  proceedings  the  English  minister  gives  this  de- 
scription :  "  they  have  not  the  least  feeling  for  honour, 
"  humanity,  truth,  or  good  faith.  In  a  word;  sup- 
"  pose  the  whole  body  of  attomies  in  England  assem- 
"  bled,  and  four  of  the  most  abandoned  of  them  to  be 
"  picked  out,  they  could  not,  in  the  management  of  an 
"  affair,  have  exerted  more  tricks  and  chicane  than  the 

♦  MitcheU  Paper,  No.  228,  fo.  162. 
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"  Prussiaji  commissioners  have  done.     The  demands      ^^y^- 
"  of  contributions  of  all  sorts,"  he  adds,  "  made  by  the 


'^  Prussians  in  Saxony  are  most  exorbitant,  and  fiEir       i762. 

''  exceeding  the  abilities  of  the  country  to  comply  with ; 

^^  so  that  many  of  the  subjects  are  now  actually  under 

"  military  execution  equally  ruinous  to  the  country, 

^^  and  to  the  officers  employed  on  that  service,  who, 

"  when  they  have  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  plunder, 

"  cease  to  be  soldiers*."     The  King  himself  admitted 

to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  that  the  conmiissioners  were 

scoundrels  and  robbersf . 

When  the  ineffectual  attempt  at  a  separate  treaty  Friendly  ueai- 
with  France  was  in  progress,  regular  commimication  ^^  ^J  ^ 
was  made  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  was  consulted  na. 
on  the  state  papers  which  had  appeared,  and  on  those 
intended  to  be  published,  and  constantiy  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  our  proceedings,  with  cautions  against 
being  amused,  and  permitting  our  activity  to  be  sus- 
pended by  the  low,  deceitful,  and  collusive  arts  of  M. 
de  Bussy  and  the  Duke  de  Choiseul.  When  the  ne- 
gotiation fiuled,  and  Mr.  Pitt  resigned,  the  strongest 
assurances  were  conveyed  to  Frederick  that  the  change 
in  the  ministry  would  produce  no  alteration  in  His 
Majesty's  measures  respecting  the  general  affairs  of 
Europe,  as  he  was  resolved,  since  France  had  rejected 
moderate  and  equitable  terms  of  peace,  to  press  the 
war  against  her  by  land  and  sea  with  all  possible 
vigour  and  activity^. 

Still  it  was  evident  that  feelings  of  dissatisfeu^tion 
and  estrangement  were  growing  up  between  the  two  Sreenthe 
governments.  The  complaints  respecting  the  ravages  twopowe». 
in  the  mortgaged  lands  continued;  the  conduct  of 
Messrs.  Knyphausen  and  MicheU  gave  great  offence, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  many  remonstrances;  the 
discussions  on  a  future  subsidy  were  embarrassed  and 
rendered  difficult  by  an  additional  reserve  and  distance 
on  the  part  of  Frederick.     He  was  unwilling  to  state 


«  Mitchell  Paper,  No.  223,  fo.  163 ;  aee  also  No.  221,  fo.  162,  184,  185 ; 
No.  167,  fo.  187 ;  No.  286,  fo.  281,  ct  paiwini, 

t  Des  iaqmns  et  des  Toleun. 

X  Same  Papers ;  Letters  of  18th  August  aud  24th  October,  1761,  fo.  224, 
286. 
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CHAP,  precisely  the  amount  of  his  demand;  in  case  of  a 
'  separate  peace,  a  sum  of  five  millions  of  crowns  was 
proposed ;  but  the  letter  was  so  worded  as  to  leave  a 
doubt,  whether  or  not  that  sum  was  to  include  the 
four  millions  already  allowed ;  if  so,  Sir  Andrew  Mit- 
chell observed  it  would  be  scanty,  considering  the 
King  of  Prussia's  losses  during  die  last  campaign; 
but  if  it  were  added  to  the  former  grant,  it  would  be 
great  and  generous,  surpassing  what  could  reasonably 
be  expected  from  an  ally.  Great  objections  were  ex- 
pressed to  a  subsidy  altogether  pecuniary,  as  the  troops 
of  Hanover  and  Hesse  would  have  been  more  bene- 
ficial ;  but  as  this  proposition  could  not  be  acceded  to, 
the  King  consented  to  take  four  millions*.  In  making 
his  demands,  the  King  of  Prussia  could  allege  the  ex- 
treme urgency  of  his  circumstances  and  the  pressure 
of  his  just  apprehensions.  Events  which  afterward 
took  place  impelled  the  English  ministry  to  their  final 
decision.  They  knew  that  the  Prussian  ministers  in 
London  were  acting  in  an  irregular  and  dishonour- 
able manner,  by  paying  their  court  to  a  party  adverse 
to  government,  and  transmitting  untrue  and  injurious 
statements  to  their  own  and  to  other  countriesf  ;  and, 
above  all,  they  felt  that  the  enormous  supplies  required 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  extended  and  costly  opera- 
tions, rendered  necessary  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
enemy,  would  iU  admit  of  any  avoidable  increase  of 
the  national  burthens.  In  conclusion,  it  was  resolved 
altogether  to  withhold  the  subsidy. 

Had  the  situation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  been  as 

Death  of  tiie  desperate  at  this  period  as  at  the  end  of  his  last  cam- 

rSSSsl* ^    paign,  poUcy,  justice,  and  even  humanity,  would  have 

January  5.      been  equally  repugnant  to  this  determination ;  but  an 

incident  which  human  foresight  could  not  divine  had 

amehorated  the  condition  of  Frederick,  and  afforded 

him  hopes  of  retrieving  his  former  losses  ;  this  was 

the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  one  of 

his  most  formidable  enemies.     She  died  in  a  state  of 

*  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  Lord  Bute,  1201  December,  17G1 ;  Papers  6809. 
fo.  17,  34,  45,50. 

t  Same  Papers,  I4lh  April,  1762,  fo.  90. 
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unmitigated  hatred  towards  him,  and  earnestly  recom-      ^"^^• 
mending  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war*.     Her  ' 

nephew  and  successor,  Peter,  who,  from  motives  of  i762. 
jealous  policy,  had  been  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
court,  was  not  forward  to  follow  this  advice.  His  un- 
derstanding was  below  mediocrity,  his  habits  dissi- 
pated and  indolent,  and  he  entertained  toward  the 
Prussian  monarch,  not  merely  a  friendly  attachment,  but 
a  puerile  fondness,  which  displayed  itself  in  many 
ri(hculous  extravagances.  His  title  to  the  throne  was 
not  universally  adinitted  by  the  Russians ;  many  pre- 
ferred the  claims  of  Prince  Ivan;  plots  were  sup- 
posed to  be  forming  at  Petersburg  in  his  favour ;  and, 
from  a  suspicion  that  the  French  were  favourable  to 
these  pretensions,  Peter  adopted  a  hearty  dislike  to 
that  nation.  His  affection  for  Frederick  had  been  dis- 
played, during  the  war,  by  refrising  to  join  in  the  cele- 
bration of  victories  obtained  over  him,  magnifying  and 
exulting  in  his  successes,  and  deploring  and  extenuating 
his  feilures.  On  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne, 
Peter  expressed  his  fevourable  sentiments  without  re^ 
serve,  wished  for  an  immediate  intercourse,  desired  that 
a  military  man  should  be  deputed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  negotiation,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  decorated 
with  the  Prussian  order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  The 
King  of  Prussia  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of 
these  fevourable  circumstances,  but  chose  to  throw 
about  his  proceedings  a  veil  of  mystery,  useless  for 
every  purpose  except  that  of  deceiving  the  ministers 
of  England.  He  applied  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  for 
passports  to  Petersburg ;  but,  although  he  had  posi- 
tively determined  to  employ  Colonel  Goltz,  obtained 
them  in  blank — an  ostentation  of  friendly  confidence, 
which  was  followed  by  a  system  of  determined  es- 
trangement and  reserve  during  all  the  transactions 
which  ensued.  A  negotiation  speedily  commenced;  leui March. 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and  an  alliance  afterward 
entered  into,  in  consequence  of  which  the  army  under 

*  Tooke's  History  of  Russia,  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

1762. 

5tli  May. 
Peace  con- 
cluded be- 
tween Rns- 
siaand 
Prussia. 


Czemichef,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  was 
transferred  to  the  service  of  Frederick*. 

The  refusal  of  Lord  Bute  to  continue  the  Prussian 
subsidy  has  been  severely  arraigned,  and  many  felse 
representations  made  of  his  conduct  and  motives.  It 
is  asserted  that,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Peter  III. 
he  empowered  Prince  Gallitzin,  the  Russian  envoy 
extraordinary,  to  inform  his  sovereign,  that  whatever 
cessions  he  might  require  from  Frederick,  England 
would  ensure  compliance ;  and  advised  the  new  Em- 
peror to  keep  the  King  of  Prussia  in  check,  by  means 
of  the  corps  under  Czemichef.  Peter,  the  same  ac- 
counts add,  indignant  at  this  dupUcity,  transmitted  the 
dispatch  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  is  also  averred, 
that  similar  overtures  were  made  to  Austria,  but  failed 
through  one  of  those  refinements  in  policy  which 
oft;en  lead  statesmen  into  mistakes.  Kaxmitz,  the  Im- 
perial prime-minister,  apprehending  that  Lord  Bute's 
view  in  making  these  proposals  was  to  create  dissen- 
sions between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles, 
haughtily  answered,  that  the  Empress  Queen  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  do  justice  to  her  own  claims, 
nor  would  she  degrade  her  dignity  by  accedmg  to  a 
peace  meditated  by  Englandf . 

Both  these  accounts  are  absolutely  devoid  of  foun- 
dation. At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  campaign,  the 
disadvantageous  circumstances  of  Frederick  were  truly 
commiserated  by  the  King;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
afford  him  the  usual  succours.  The  terms  of  the 
former  treaty  were  open  to  some  objections,  but  the 
substance  was  not  disputed.  The  negotiations  on  this 
subject  were  carried  on  till  the  beginning  of  1762, 
when  war  was  declared  against  Spain,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  Portugal  was  foreseen.  The  British 
ministry  then  directed  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  recom- 
mend, in  the  King's  name,  that  His  Prussian  Majesty 
should  endeavour  to  commence  a  pacific  negotiation 

*  CEuTTes  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  vol.  iv.  c.  15;  Coxe's  Trayeis  in  Poland* 
Russia,  &c.  yol.  iii.  c.  i. ;  Life  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  vol.  i.  c.  ii. ;  Mitchell 
Papers. 

t  CEuvics  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  ubi  sup. ;  see  also  History  of  the  late  Minority, 
c.  V. 
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with  the  court  of  Vienna ;  he  was  desired  to  commu-      chap. 
nicate  the  terms  on  which  he  would  he  willing  to  treat,         ^^' 


with  an  assurance  of  the  King's  desire  to  assist  in  17^2 
bringing  so  salutary  a  design  to  perfection.  The  King 
of  Prussia  was  also  requested  to  state  the  means  on 
which  he  could  rely,  after  so  many  misfortunes,  and 
such  a  diminution  of  his  power,  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  if  that  were  his  intention.  This  explanation, 
though  anxiously  expected,  was  still  refused:  the  Mr. Piit. 
King,  hurt  at  a  silence  so  unexpected  and  unjustifiable, 
made  his  complaints  on  the  subject,  but  stiU  persevered 
in  the  intention  of  applying  to  Parliament,  at  a  proper  Febraaiy. 
time,  to  renew  the  subsidy. 

In  this  interval,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Eliza^ 
beth,  which  was  speedily  followed  by  a  manifesto  of 
Peter*,  exhorting  the  King  of  Prussia's  enemies  to  put 
a  speedy  end  to  the  war,  and  declaring  his  own  resolu- 
tion of  restoring  to  that  Prince  the  conquests  made  by 
his  predecessors.  Still  the  British  ministry  waited  for 
such  a  communication  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  as 
would  justify  them,  at  a  time  of  such  extreme  diffi- 
culty, in  applying  to  Parliament  to  increase  the  national 
burdens  by  a  renewal  of  the  subsidy ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  a  long  term  of  fruitless  expectation,  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  directed  to  hold  such  language  as  would  ^^^i 
prepare  Frederick  for  a  total  cessation  of  pecuniary 
succour. 

From  the  moment  of  the  accession  of  Peter  III.  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  maintained  a  reserved  and  un- 
friendly behaviour  towards  Great  Britain.  He  clan- 
destinely entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  Czar; 
the  objects  of  which  were  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  British  interest,  and  prejudicial  to  the  engagements 
of  this  country  with  Denmark.  The  intention  of  this 
treaty  was,  that  Peter  should  guaranty  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  the  Duchy  of  Silesia ;  in  return  for  which, 
Frederick  was-  to  assure  to  him  the  possession  of  Sles- 
wick.  A  treaty  was  also  effected  between  Prussia  and 
Sweden,  of  which  no  commimication  was  made  to  the 

*  Dated  28Ui  February. 
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CHAP.  English  court ;  contrary  to  the  compact  between 
'  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  ahready  alluded  to,  no  stipu« 
1762.  lation  was  made  respecting  the  war  with  France,  and 
this,  although  the  King  of  Prussia  was  fiilly  aware  of 
the  engagements  and  strict  connexion  which  subsisted 
between  the  court  of  Stockholm  and  France,  and  the 
indisposition  and  ill-will  toward  Great  Britain  which 
prevailed  in  Sweden*,  While  these  negotiations  were 
proceeding,  and  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
the  King  of  Prussia  still  directed  his  ministers  ip 
London  to  press  for  a  continuance  of  his  subsidy, 
although  he  knew  that  the  measures  in  which  he  was 
engaged  tended  to  coimteract  the  pacific  intentions  of 
the  King,  to  spread  the  flames  of  wax,  and  increase 
the  miseries  of  mankind. 

The  refusal  to  continue  the  subsidy  was  not  resolved 
on  till  an  armistice  had  been  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Prussia,  and  it  had  become  extremely  probable  that 
Sweden  would  accede  to  the  same  measure. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Frederick  had  no  right, 
according  to  his  own  declarations,  to  expect  from  this 
country  any  further  pecuniary  supplies.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  warf,  he  had  stated  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  who 
officially  communicated  the  information  to  Lord  Hoi- 
demesse,  then  secretary  of  state,  that  if  England  would 
only  engage  to  prevent  his  being  attacked  by  Russia, 
he  should  have  so  httle  occasion  for  assistance,  that 
he  might  even  be  ready  to  fiimish  a  body  of  troops 
for  the  defence  of  Hanover.  At  the  present  crisis. 
Great  Britain  had  a  powerful  additional  enemy;  Prus- 
sia a  new  and  potent  friend :  the  weight  of  Russia  and 
Sweden  was  subducted  from  the  scale  of  his  op- 
ponents ;  that  of  Spain  was  added  to'  ours :  Frederick 
had  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg,  which  were  no 
longer  in  danger,  to  defend,  beside  Saxony  and  Silesia ; 
England  had  to  maintain  an  extensive  war  in  Germany, 
and  to  provide  for  another  in  Portugal.  This  compa- 
rison could  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  King 

*  Letter  from  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  Count  Finkenstein :  Mitchell  Papeis 
6809,  fo.  174.  *^ 

t  June  and  July,  1756. 
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of  Prussia,  nor  could  he  reasonably  expect  that,  with-      ^^y^' 
out  a  certainty  of  its  being  applied  toward  lessening  ' 

the  objects  of  war,  it  was  possible  to  propose  the  sub-        1762. 
sidy  to  Parliament  with  any  hopes  of  success. 

The  accusations  allied  against  the  British  minis- 
ter, respecting  clandestine  negociations  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  and  the  Empress  Queen,  are  founded 
on  total  mistake,  or,  more  probably,  on.  wilful  misre- 
presentation. Frederick,  at  the  tune,  complained  to 
the  King  of  the  reports  which  had  reached  him  on 
the  subject ;  and,  although  His  Majesty  did  not  think 
it  suitable,  either  to  his  own  dignity  or  that  of 
the  'King  of  Prussia,  to  enter  personally  into  such 
altercations,  he  permitted  Lord  Bute  to  explain  the 
facts  and  set  them  in  their  true  light. 

In  a  dispatch  written  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  communicated  to  Count 
Finkenstein,  the  Prussian  prime-minister.  Lord  Bute 
termed  the  report  of  his  endeavouring  to  enter  into  a 
separate  treaty  with  Austria,  a  groundless  and  shame-  ^eth  May. 
fid  falsehood,  transmitted  to  the  King  from  his  minis- 
ters in  England.  This  expUcit  and  strenuous  disavowal, 
proceeding  directly  from  the  prime  minister  of  England, 
was  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  unau- 
thenticated  hearsays,  which  formed  the  only  ground  of 
the  suspicion  then  entertained,  and  since  perpetuated 
by  the  publication  of  Frederick's  posthumous  works. 

With  respect  to  his  supposed  intimations  to  Prince 
GraUitzin,  Lord  Bute  explained  himself  more  amply, 
and  in  a  manner  abundantly  satis&ctory :  he  declared 
the  reports  which  had  reached  the  King  of  Prussia 
from  the  Russian  envoy,  to  be  in  no  respect  conform- 
able to  the  sentiments  he  had  imparted ;  and  imputed 
the  nusrepresentation  either  to  mistake,  failure  of 
memory,  or  the  known  attachment  of  the  Prince  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  which  might  induce  him  to  give 
such  a  turn  to  his  relation  of  Lord  Bute's  discotu*se, 
as  he  might  think  most  likely  to  serve  that  interest. 

Mr.  Keith,  the  British  minister  at  Petersburg, 
judged,  from  the  particular  coldness  of  the  Czar, 
and  from  hints  which  he  dropped,  that  something 
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^^^^'  written  by  Prince  Gallitzin  respecting  the  King's  dis- 
'  position  toward  Frederick,  had  given  him  offence,  and 
1762;  this  intelligence  the  Russian  monarch  probably  com- 
municated to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  before 
been  disposed,  by  the  malignant  and  mischievous  in- 
sinuations of  his  ministers,  to  give  it,  however  incredi- 
ble, implicit  belief. 

But,  at  the  time  of  his  interview  with  Prince 
Grallitzin,  Lord  Bute  had  before  him  his  first  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Keith,  after  the  death  of  the  Empress:  his 
discourse  with  the  envoy  was  perfectly  conformable  to 
that  dispatch,  which  contained  the  King's  own  senti- 
ments. Instead  of  advising  Peter  to  continue  his 
troops  on  the  King  of  Prussia's  territories,  the  King 
there  expressed  particular  pleasure  and  satis&ction  at 
their  being  ordered  to  advance  no  further,  and  coun- 
selled him  to  abstain  from  hostilities,  and  accept  an 
armistice,  if  offered :  far  from  desiring  that  the  court 
of  Russia  should  prefer  an  Austrian  to  a  Prussian 
alliance,  Mr.  Keith  was  directed  to  execute  certain 
instructions  sent  him  by  Frederick,  which  were  not 
&vourable  to  the  Empress  Queen. 

The  King  of  Prussia  might  probably  take  umbrage 
at  the  strong  preference  given  in  that  dispatch  to 
pacific  measures,  and  at  Uie  restriction  laid  on  Mr. 
Keith  from  concurring  in  any  proposal  tending  to  pro- 
tract the  war ;  this  however  was  no  secret  instruction ; 
for  Mr.  Mitchell  was  directed  to  make  the  same  decla- 
ration, and  shape  his  conduct  by  the  same  rule. 

For  the  satisfiu^tion  of  the  King  of  Prussia  on  this 
point.  Lord  Bute  transmitted  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell, 
in  extenso^  every  sentence  in  the  dispatch  to  Mr.  Keith 
relating  to  the  general  affairs  of  Europe,  or  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  particular.  He  forcibly  displayed 
the  extreme  improbability  of  his  holding  to  the  Rus- 
sian minister  a  language,  not  merely  different  from, 
but  absolutely  contradictory  to,  the  orders  he  had  just 
sent  from  the  King  to  his  own  minister  at  that  court ; 
and  of  his  declaring,  or  even  insinuating,  with  those 
very  orders  in  his  hand,  that  His  Majesty's  sentiments 
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were  diametrically  opposite*.    However  clear  and  con-      ^y^^- 
vindng  these  explanations  were,  they  did  not  satisfy  ' 

the  mind  of  Frederick.  His  temper  and  the  vicissitudes  i762. 
he  had  experienced,  had  rendered  him  capricious,  posi- 
tive, haughty,  and  intractable ;  and  the  result  of  the 
whole  transaction  was,  to  implant  in  his  mind  a  hatred 
of  England,  which  no  circumstances  could  eradicate  or 
abate.  Yet  all  the  blame  of  this  estrangement  must 
not  be  imputed  to  him.  If  he  demanded  too  much  in 
the  negotiation  for  a  subsidy,  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
he  professed  and  felt  a  great  horror  at  being  considered 
as  a  pecuniary  dependant,  and  advanced  his  proposal 
reluctantly,  and  after  many  urgent  applications.  In  tlve 
progress  of  the  affair.  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  observes, 
that  he  cannot  decide  which  party  is  the  most  to  blame ; 
both  appear  to  have  failed  in  one  point,  want  of 
opennessf. 

Beside  the  advantageous  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  politics  of  Russia,  some  other  events  con- 
tributed to  restore  the  affairs  of  Frederick.  The  Em- 
press Queen,  confident  of  being  able  to  achieve  all  her 
projects,  and  instigated  by  a  spirit  of  parsimony  never 
safely  indulged  in  war,  dismissed  twenty  thousand  of 
her  troops.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  also  agreed  to 
a  cessation  of  arms  with  Sweden  J ;  and,  being  thus  7th  March. 
disembarrassed,  was  enabled  to  enter  on  the  campaign 
with  a  change  in  the  scale  of  forces,  amounting  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  in  his  favour;  a  greater  advan- 
tage, as  he  himself  observes,  than  he  could  have  derived 
from  gaining  three  pitched  battles§. 

Such  were  the  favourable  circumstances    under  RevoiuUon 
which  Frederick  began  his  operations  in  Silesia ;  but,  ^  ^"^"*' 
before  he  had  made  any  considerable  progress,  another 
change  in  the  government  of  Russia  deprived  him,  in 

•  From  two  dispatches  from  Lord  Bute  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  dated 
9th  April  and  26th  May,  1762 :  see  Appendix.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe, 
that,  althou^  our  minister  at  Berlin  had  not  yet  received  the  order  which  would 
constitute  him  Sir  Andrew,  I  have  always  so  designated  him,  among  other  rea- 
sons, to  distinguish  him,  at  the  fint  glance,  from  Mr,  Michell,  the  Prussian 
minister  at  the  Court  of  London. 

t  Letter  from  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  Mr.  Keith,  21st  April,  1762 ;  Papers, 
No.  6809,  fo.  92. 

t  Peace  was  concluded  22d  May. 

t  OBuvres  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  ubi  sup. 
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^?v  ^'  P^  ^^  *^^  benefits  he  expected.  The  Emperor,  fesci- 
'  nated  with  the  character  of  his  friend  the  King  of 
1762.  Prussia,  and  impelled  by  an  absurd  instinct  of  imita- 
tion, made  him  his  model  in  every  particular.  Not 
content  with  joining  him  in  war,  he  introduced  the 
Prussian  discipline  into  his  army,  and  the  Prussian,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  Frederician,  Code  into  his  senate.  He 
was  obstinately  bent  on  a  war  with  Denmark ;  attacked 
the  property  of  the  clergy ;  and  formed  a  project  for 
repudiating  his  consort,  marrying  his  mistress,  and 
declaring  his  son  illegitimate*.  These  acts  rendered 
him  highly  impopular ;  and  self-preservation,  as  well 
as  ambition,  stimulated  Catherine  to  a  speedy  and 
vigorous  exertion.  The  feeble  character  of  the  Em- 
peror facilitated  her  designs;  the  execution  of  his 
great  projects  required  talents  which  he  did  not  pos- 
sess: a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him;  he  was 
deposed ;  signed  an  abject  instrument  of  abdication ; 

lOthJuiy.  was  imprisoned,  treated  with  neglect  and  harshness; 
and,  at  length,  privately  assassinatedf . 

i7ih.  The  King  of  Prussia  expected  that  this  revolution 

would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  his  affairs,  and  that 
Catherine  would  entertain  a  hatred  against  him,  pro- 
portioned to  the  friendship  of  Peter ;  but  that  Princess 
shewed  no  symptoms  of  a  vindictive  disposition;  on 
the  contrary,  finding  from  the  correspondence  which 
came  to  her  hands  after  her  husband's  dethronement, 
that  Frederick  had  ever  opposed  his  rage  for  reforma- 
tion, and  counselled  him  to  treat  his  consort  with  due 
tenderness,  she  was  sensibly  affected.  It  was  not  con- 
sistent with  her  pohcy  to  disgust  her  subjects  by  com- 
pelling them  to  serve  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on 

♦  See  Coxe'8  Trayels  in  Russia,  &c.  toI.  iii.  c.  1,  which  contains  the  earliest 
and  most  authentic  account  of  this  revolution. 

t  See  Life  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  vol.  i.  c.  2 ;  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Russia,  by  M.  de  Rulhiere.— It  is  to  be  observed  of  this  unfortunate 
Prince,  that  although  his  imprudence,  levity,  and  pusillanimity,  exposed  him  to 
censure  and  contempt,  he  possessed  many  amiable  qualities,  and  rendered  some 
essential  services  to  his  country.  He  declared  his  nobles  free,  and  on  a  footing 
'with,  those  of  the  same  rank  in  other  countries ;  to  improve  them  in  the  arts  of 
social  life,  he  permitted  them  to  travel,  and,  for  their  advancement  in  military 
science,  to  enter  into  foreign  service  ;  he  alleviated  the  burthens  on  his  people 
by  diminishing  the  duties  on  salt ;  lessened  those  in  the  Livonian  ports,  and 
instituted  a  bank  for  loans,  in  order  to  abate  the  pressure  of  exorbitant  usury. 
Tooke's  History  of  Russia,  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 
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which  they  had  heen  so  many  years  engaged  ;  or  give       chap. 
oiFence  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles.     She  ' 


therefore  declared  her  adherence  to   her  husband's        i762. 
treaty  of  peace,  bnt  renounced  that  of  alliance ;  wth- 
drew  the  Russian  auxiliaries  from  the  Prussian  army, 
but  restored  the  conquests  which  had  been  made  by 
Elizabeth,  and  contented  herself  with  observing  a  pru- 
dent neutrality.     Frederick,  although  deprived  of  this  9th  Oct. 
assistance,  made  a  successful  campaign,  recovered  the  pjl^"^5 
fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  and  convinced  his  enemies  takes 
that  their  project  of  destroying  him  was  not  advanced  ^^^^®**^^- 
by  all  their  exertions*. 

The  campaign  of  the  allied  armies  under  Prince  cassei  taken. 
Ferdinand  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby  was  brilliant  and 
successfiil ;  they  succeeded  in  preventing  the  French 
from  obtaining  possession  of  Hanover,  and  took  from 
them  the  city  of  Cassei. 

A  continuance  of  the  war  produced  no  benefit  to  7th  not. 
France  ;  the  vigotir  with  which  hostilities  were  carried  ?f^*  ^ar- 
on  shewed  that  the  minister,  who  ardently  desired  tiniquc. 
peace,  was  sensible  that  it  could  be  effectually  obtained 
only  by  military  success.     A  formidable  land  force  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  imder  the  command  of  General 
Monckton,  with  a  fleet  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,        *"' 
besides  frigates  and  inferior  vessels,  under  Bear- Admi- 
ral Kodney,  sailed  to  attack  Martinique,  the  chief  of 
the  French  Leeward  Islands,  the  residence  of  the 
Governor-General,  and  the  sovereign  council.      On 
anchoring  in  St.  Anne's  Bay,  the  Baisonnable  man  of  ^^ 
war  was  lost,  through  tixe  unskilfrdness  of  the  pilot ; 
and,  the  place  being  deemed  improper  for  a  disem- 
barkation, two  brigades  landed  at  the  bay  of  Petite 
Anse,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  at  a  creek  called  Cas 
des  Navires.     The  island,  defended  by  a  few  regular  i^th 
troops,  had  a  numerous  and  well-armed  militia,  and 
waa  in  itself  a  natural  fortification,  from  a  number  of 
ravines  and  rivulets  with  which  it  was  intersected ; 
and  the  French,  with  great  judgment,  posted  guards, 
and  erected  batteries  to  impede  the  progress  of  inva- 

*  CEuvres  du  Roi  de  Pnwse,  vol.  iv.  c.  16. 
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CHAP.      gion.     As  a  preparatory  measure  to  the  siege  of  Fort 

'         Royal,  the  General  attacked  two  emmences,  called 

1762.        Mome  Tortenson  and  Home  Gamier.     The  former 

was  assailed  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and,  although 

defended  with  spirit  and  pertinacity,  finally  captured. 

24th  Jan.       Mome  Gamier  being  equally  strong,    much  higher, 

and  overlooking  and  commanding  the  other,  three 

days  were  employed  in  making  dispositions  for  the 

assault,  in  which  period  the  enemy  made  a  furious  sally 

on  the  English  out-posts;  they  were  repulsed,  and  the 

party  attacked,  passing  the  ravines,  scaled  the  hill, 

seized  the  batteries,  and  obtained  complete  possession 

4UiFeb.        of  the  post.     When  the  batteries  against  Fort  Koyal 

were  completed,  and  General  Monckton  preparing  to 

embark  with  his  troops  for  the  attack  of  St  Pierre,  the 

i2Ui.  capital  of  the  island,  the  French  surrendered  by  car 

pitulation*. 
Capture  of  After  the  capture  of  Martinique,  Grenada,  and 

4ih»Iu?:*^'  the  Grenadines,  Tobago,  St.  Lucie,  and  St.  Vincent^s 
speedily  surrendered ;  and  the  whole  property  of  the 
Charibbee  Islands  centered  in  Great  Britainf. 
May.  To  counterbalance  these  advantages,  France  made 

Ske  Sw  to^  ^^y  ^^®  temporary  conquest.    A  squadron  under  M.  de 
of  St.  John'8,  Tourney,  escaping  from  Brest  in  a  fog,  entered  the  Bay 
Newfound,     ^f  g^jig  ^  Newfoundland,  captured  the  town  of  St. 
24Ui  June.     Johu's,  took  prisonors  a  company  of  soldiers,  who  con- 
stituted the  garrison ;  captured  a  sloop  of  war  and 
several  other  vessels,  destroyed  the  stages  for  curing  cod, 
and  did  considerable  damage.     Orders  were  immedi- 
ately issued  for  fitting  out  a  squadron  to  reconquer  the 
Which  ia  re-    place;  but  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  had  previously  dis- 
1  s^h^s^     patched  Lord  Colville  and  Colonel  Amherst  from  Hali- 
fax, who  easily  expelled  the  invadersj. 
War  in  Per-  When  Spain  was  induced  to  enter  into  the  war, 

^^^ '  a  successfrQ  attack  on  Portugal  was  anticipated,  as  a 

compensation  for  the  losses  she  might  expect  to  sus- 
tain in   other  quarters.     Portugal  appeared  entirely 

*  The  thanks  of  Parliament  were  voted  to  the  commanders  on  this  expe- 
dition.   See  debates,  6th  May,  1762. 

t  Beat8on*8  Naval  and  Military  Memoire,  vol.  iii.  pp.  149  to  164. 
:  Ibid.  p.  204. 
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helpless  and  distracted;  the  feebleness  of  its  govern-       chap. 
ment,  the  effects  of  bigotry,  the  melancholy  remains  ' 

of  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  and  the  horrors  of  a  recent       i762. 
earthquake,  all  contributed  to  render  this  unhappy 
kingdom  an  object  of  generous  compassion,  rather  than 
of  miprovoked  aggression. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  troops  to  the  frontier 
gave  them  great  advantages ;  they  passed  the  boundary  ce^oftiie 
before  war  was  declared ;  and  an  army,  commanded  spaniaida. 
by  the  Marquis  de  Sarria,  laid  si^e  to  the  town  of 
Miranda.     A  powder  magazine  blew  up  by  accident, 
and^  besides  destroying  five  hundred  of  the  garrison, 
made  such  breaches  in  the  wall,  that  the  Spaniards 
inarched  in  without  difficulty,  brfore  they  had  raised  ^^  ***^' 
their  first  battery.     Braganza  and  Moncorvo  surren- 
dered without  resistance;   Chaves  was  evacuated  on 
the  approach  of  Count  O'Reilly;   and  Spain  having  isth. 
overrun  almost  the  whole  province  of  Tra  los  Montes,  *^^' 
Oporto  was  considered  in  so  much  danger,  that  the 
British  Admiral  was  preparing  to  carry  off  the  factory. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Douro,  were  opposed  by  the  peasantry,  and  compelled 
to  retire  to  Torre  de  Moncorvo*. 

A  second  body  entered  the  province  of  Beira,  at 
the  villages  of  Val  de  Mula  and  Val  de  Coelha,  and 
being  joined  by  strong  detachments  from  the  division 
in  Tra  los  Montes,  laid  siege  to  Almeida,  which,  after  25thJuiy. 
an  honourable  resistance,  capitulated  on  favourable  25ihAiign8t. 
terms. 

As  there  was  no  officer  in  the  service  of  Portugal 
of  sufficient  skill  and  reputation  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom,  and  as  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  people  so  bigotted  as  the  Portuguese  would  not 
readily  submit,  even  for  their  own  good,  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  heretic,  application  was  made,  with  the 
consent  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  to  permit  the  Duke  of  Bevem,  a  brave  and 
experienced  officer  in  his  service,  to  head  the  expe- 


•  In  this  action,  the  King  of  Spain  accuses  the  Portuguese  of  haying  cruelly 
maimod  and  mutilated  his  subjects,  conduct  which  was  aherwards  severely  re- 
venged.   Sec  the  King  of  Spain's  Manifesto,  25th  June. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

1762. 


ArriTal  of 
the  British 
troops. 


dition ;  but  the  King,  whose  distaste  to  England  was 
just  beginning  to  operate,  returned  unsatis&ctory  and 
evasive  answers ;  first,  Stettin,  of  which  the  Duke  was 
governor,  might  be  beaeged;  then  he  was  gone  to 
Stutgard,  to  settle  the  terms  of  an  armistice ;  finally, 
the  King  consented ;  but  the  Duke  refused  the  com* 
mand,  assigning,  as  his  reasons,  the  unmilitary  state 
of  Portugal,  where  there  had  been  no  war  since  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  the  divisions  vtith  which  it  was  dis- 
tracted, and  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  glory,  his 
only  object  in  war,  by  commanding  in  such  a  country*. 
Great  Britain  sent  to  the  succour  of  her  ally  eight 
thousand  troops,  commanded  by  Lord  Tyrawley  (who 
also  acted  as  ambassador),  the  Earl  of  Loudonf,  lieu- 
tenantOeneral  Townsend,  and,  imder  tihtem,  Lord 
George  Lenox,  and  Brigadiers  Crawford  and  Bur- 
goyne.  Finding  himself  but  ill  seconded  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, Lord  Tyrawley  retired  in  disgust,  declaring 
that  the  war  between  Sp^  and  Portugal  was  a  mere 
collusion  to  dupe  the  British  government^.  Fortu- 
nately, at  this  period  the  command  of  the  Portuguese 
force  was  given  to  the  Coimt  de  la  Lippe  Buckboui^, 
an  active  and  intelligent  officer,  who  had  commanded 
the  artillery  of  the  British  army  in  Westphalia  during 
the  present  war.  He  was  exempt  from  all  partidpa^ 
tion  in  the  feuds  which  occasioned  the  retreat  of  Lord 
Tyrawley,  and,  in  conjuction  vrith  the  Earl  of  Loudon, 
began  immediate  operations  against  a  third  detach- 
ment of  Spaniards,  who  were  preparing  to  enter  Por- 
tugal. 


•  MitcheU  Papez8 ;  Letters  9th  Jantmry  to  20th  Murch,  1762. 

t  The  Earl  of  Luudon,  who  was  appointed  «econd  in  command,  attended  the 
troops  from  England ;  Lord  Tyrawley  had  previously  arriyed. 

X  Such  was  the  account  given  by  Lord  Tyrawley ;  l^ut  nearly  fcnrty  years 
afterward,  when  passion  must  have  subsided,  and  no  motive  for  misrepresentation 
could  exist,  the  Marquis  Townsend,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lonls,  said : 
of  the  attachment  of  Portugal  to  this  country,  he  should  always  be  ready  to  bear 
testimony,  and  he  could  do  so  from  personal  knowledge.  He  served  in  that 
kingdom  in  1762;  and  it  was  not  possible  for  any  troops  in  a  foreign  land  to 
receive  stronger  marks  of  attachment,  or  a  more  hearty  co-operation,  than  that 
experienced  by  the  troops  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  at  the  period  to  which  he 
alluded.  All  ranks  of  people  shewed  the  utmost  alacrity  in  afficnding  their  assist- 
ance ;  and  it  was  no  where  more  conspicuous  than  among  tlie  mountaineers  and 
the  lowest  order  of  the  people.  This  it  was  that  rendered  the  resistance  to  the 
enemies  of  Portugal  effectual  and  successful. 
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The  attack  of  Valencia  d' Alcantara,  where  large      ^J^^- 
magazmes  of  flour  and  forage  were  supposed  to  be  ' 

collected,  was  entrusted  to  Brigadier  Boirgoyne.     He       i762. 
hoped  to  surprise  the  place;  but,  being  disappointed, 
carried  Hie  town  by  a  vigorous  coup-de-main,  with  in-  General 
considerable  loss,  taking  a  Major-General,  upward  of  ^^^^^ 
twenty  officers,  fifty-nine  soldiers,  three  pair  of  colours,  lencia. 
and  a  great  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.     He 
levied  a  contribution,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  the  27th  August 
King's  revenue  for  one  year,  in  consideration  of  spar- 
ing the  churches  and  convents,  and  brought  away 
hostages  for  the  care  of  the  wounded,  and  the  payment 
of  the  stipulated  sum. 

The  army  under  the  Conde  d'Aranda,  having  left  Andbeataup 
garrisons  in  Almeida  and  Castel  Roderigo,  marched  to  *^^Jt' 
Castel  Branco,  forcing  I^a  lippe  to  retreat,  and  intend-  vuia  Veiha. 
mg  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Velha.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  coimteract  this  attempt,  and  pre- 
vent their  forcing  a  passage  through  the  mountains. 
Count  de  St  Jago  occupied  the  pass  of  Alvito,  deemed 
impr^nable,  and  Burgoyne  was  encamped  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  over-against  Villa  VeUia. 
The  enemy  placed  six  thousand  men  in  front  of  the 
Count  St.  Jago,  attacked  the  old  Moorish  castie  of 
Villa  Velha  on  his  right,  and  assaulted  a  post  on  his  ut  October. 
left,  at  the  defile  of  St.  Simon.  Burgoyne  for  some 
days  protected  the  castie  by  his  cannon  across  the 
river ;  but  it  was  at  length  taken ;  St.  Simon  was  re-: 
duced,  and  the  enemy  obtained  possession  of  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  :  St.  Jago  being  thus  placed  in  im- 
minent danger.  La  lippe  ordered  him  to  retire,  and 
Lord  Loudon  was  directed  to  advance  through  the 
mountains  to  protect  the  retreat.  The  enemy,  pene- 
trating into  tMs  intention,  detached  a  strong  body  over 
the  rivCT  Alvito,  to  harass  Lord  Loudon's  rear,  which 
weakened  their  corps  at  Villa  Velha  so  much,  that 
Burgoyne  was  encouraged  to  beat  up  their  quarters. 
Colonel  Lee  passed  the  Tagus  in  the  night,  and,  while  ^^  October, 
the  Spaniards  were  amused  by  a  feint  in  front,  entered 
their  encampment  unperceived,  and  routed  them  with 
great  slaughter ;  most  of  their  officers  were  kiUed,  tho 
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magazines  destroyed,  and  some  prisoners  taken,  besides 
a  valuable  booty.  Notwithstanding  this  success,  La 
lippe  found  it  impossible  to  defend  the  passes,  and 
therefore  assembled  his  forces  at  Macao;  but  the 
Spaniards,  frustrated  in  all  their  endeavours  to  cross 
the  Tagus,  partly  by  the  vigUance  of  La  Lippe,  and 
partly  by  heavy  rains,  evacuated  the  province  of  Estre- 
madura,  where  they  could  not  maintain  themselves 
during  the  winter,  and,  having  dismantled  the  castles 
of  Almeida,  Castel  Roderigo,  and  Castel  Borri,  ter- 
minated a  campaign  from  which  they  derived  neither 
honour  nor  advantage*. 

Li  other  quarters  their  ill-fortune  was  still  more 
conspicuous.  The  British  ministry,  disdaining  all  at- 
tempts at  subordinate  acquisition,  meditated  the  re- 
duction of  Havannah,  the  principal  town  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  where  the  Spanish  galleons  and  the  fiota 
assembled  before  they  finally  sailed  for  Europe ;  a  con- 
quest which  would  strike  terror,  and  produce  the  most 
auspicious  consequences.  The  preparations  were  com- 
mensurate to  the  object:  a  fleet,  sailing  from  Ports- 
mouth, under  Admiral  Pococke,  with  ten  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  Lord  Albemarle,  the  friend  and 
pupil  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  joined,  off  Cape 
Nicola,  by  part  of  the  squadron  which  had  been  so 
successful  in  the  operations  against  Martinique,  under 
the  orders  of  Sir  James  Douglas.  Thus  united,  they 
consisted  of  nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  eighteen  smaller 
ships  of  war,  and  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  transports. 
To  avoid  the  tediousness  of  the  common  voyage,  the 
Admiral  boldly  explored  a  perilous  way  through  the 
old  straights  of  Bahama,  a  narrow  passage,  almost 
seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  bounded  on  both  sides 
by  dangerous  sands  and  shoals;  and,  without  the 
slightest  accident,  arrived  before  the  Havannah. 

Although  no  immediate  attack  was  expected,  the 
town  was  of  sufficient  strength,  both  from  art  and 


♦  An  accurate  account  of  (his  campaign,  in  the  French  language,  anony- 
mous, but  evidently  by  a  military  officer,  is  in  a  thin  folio  rolume  in  &e  British 
Museum.  King  George  the  Third's  MSS.  No.  221.  It  is  written  with  great 
spirit,  and^ghly  honourable  to  General  Burgoyne. 
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nature,  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance.     By  favour  of  a      ^"^'*' 
judicious  feint,  the  troops  were  landed  without  loss  or 


opposition ;  and  being  divided  into  two  corps,  one,  under       i762. 
General  Elliot,  advanced  a  considerable  way  into  the 
country,  while  the  other,  under  General  Keppel,  be- 
sieged the  More,  a  fort  which  commanded  the  town 
and  the  entrance  into  the  harbour.     The  difficulties 
attending  this  operation  were  deemed  insurmountable. 
The  earth  was  so  thin,  that  the  besiegers,  to  cover  their 
approaches,  used  bags  of  cotton,  forming  part  of  the  cargo 
of  some  ships  brought  from  Jamaica  by  Sir  James 
Douglas.    There  was  no  spring  or  river  in  the  vicinity ; 
the  supply  of  water  from  the  coimtry  was  precarious 
and  scanty,  and  they  were  obliged  principally  to  de- 
pend on  the  shipping.     The  labour  of  cutting  roads 
for  communication  through  the  woods,  and  drawing 
the  artillery,  was  so  excessive,  that  many  dropped  down 
dead  with  Isttigue ;  but  every  thing  yielded  to  vigorous 
perseverance;  batteries  were  raised  to  assail  the  fort  and 
shipping ;  the  Spaniards,  fifteen  thousand  in  number,  ^^ 
were  repulsed  in  a  resolute  sally ;  and  three  British 
men  of  war  brought  their  guns  to  bear  on  the  Moro. 
These  efforts  did  not  make  the  expected  impression ; 
the  men  of  war  sustained  great  injury  from  the  fire  of 
the  fort ;  the  capital  battery,  which  was  made  of  wood, 
took  fire,  and  was  consumed;  half  the  army  and  three 
thousand  seamen  were  ill;  the  hurricane  season  was  ^'^•''^y- 
rapidly  approaching;    and  a  reinfoi^cement  of  four 
thousand  men,  expected  from  North  America,  did  not 
arrive.     Still  no  murmur,  no  relaxation  of  exertion, 
was  observed  in  this  army  of  heroes,  and  the  seamen 
acted  in  cordial  unison.     A  lodgment  was  at  length  ^^^• 
made  in  the  covered  way ;  twelve  thousand  men,  who  22iid. 
attempted  to  drive  the  besiegers  from  their  works,  were 
repulsed;  part  of  the  succours  from  America  arrived;  ^*^- 
the  mines  were  sprung ;  and,  the  breach  in  the  walls  ^^^ 
being  deemed  practicable,  though  difficult,  orders  were  ^^  ^^^ 
given  to  storm.     This  dangerous  enterprise  was  hailed  stormed. 
by  the  British  as  a  termination  of  their  labours ;  they 
mounted  with  intrepid  gallantry,  and,  after  a  short  but 
warm  contest,  drove  the  enemy  from  every  part  of  the 
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lamparts :  they  then  formed  with  coofaiess  and  resolu- 
tion ;  the  Spaniaids  fled  on  all  sides ;  four  hundred  were 
killed  and  drowned,  and  as  many  laid  down  their  arms. 
The  Marquis  de  Gonzales,  who  was  second  in  command, 
fell  in  mddng  brave  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  rally  the 
troops.  Don  Lewis  de  Velasco,  the  governor,  to  whose 
valour  the  long  defence  of  the  fort  was  principally  due, 
collected  a  hundred  men  in  an  intrenchment  which  he 
formed  round  the  colours,  resolved  to  defend  them  to 
the  last  extremity.  He  saw  his  little  band  slaughtered 
or  dispersed,  and  was  himself  killed  by  a  random  shot, 
while  offering  his  sword  to  the  victors.  The  humanity 
which  ever  attends  true  courage,  sympathized  in  this 
deplorable  catastrophe  of  a  high-spirited  enemy. 

The  Moro  being  reduced,  and  a  second  division  of 
the  troops  from  America  having  arrived,  new  works 
were  begun  for  the  attack  of  the  town.  Lord  Albe- 
marle summoned  the  governor  to  surrender;  but,  having 
received  a  civil  though  firm  refusal,  opened  his  bat- 
teries with  such  effect,  that  flags  of  truce  soon  appeared. 
A  capitulation  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  Havannah, 
with  a  district  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  west^ 
ward,  was  ceded  to  the  conquerors.  The  fleet,  which 
also  fell  into  the  power  of  England,  consisted  of  nine 
ships  of  the  hne  and  four  frigates ;  and  the  treasure  in 
ready  money,  tobacco,  and  oUier  valuable  merchandize 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain,  was  estimated  at  three 
millions  sterling.  "Die  garrison,  reduced  to  seven 
hundred,  was  allowed  the  honours  of  war,  and  a  safe 
conveyance  to  Spain*. 

In  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  Spanish  wealth 
was  exposed  to  an  attack  no  less  hazardous  and  suc- 
cessfrd  than  that  on  the  Havannah.  Li  pursuance  of 
orders  dispatched  from  England,  immediately  on  the 
declaration  of  hostilities,  an  expedition  was  diispatched 
from  Madras  against  Luconia,  the  principal  of  the 
Philippine  Isles.  The  land  troops  consisted  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  men,  chiefly  Indians,  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Draper,  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Madras  in 

*  Beatfion's  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  170. 
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1 759.    The  naval  force  was  eLeven  ships  fpran  Admiral      ^H^^- 
Cornish's  squadron.      The  Spaniards,  not  having  re- 


ceived intelligence  of  the  war,  were  not  fully  prepared  i762. 
for  resistance ;  had  they  been  so,  the  force  which  at- 
tacked them  was  jiot  sufficient  to  command  success. 
The  troops  having  effected  a  landing  without  loss, 
though  not  without  opposition,  commenced  vigorous  ^^  ' 
operaticms  against  the  town;  their  gallantry  made 
amends  for  their  deficiency  in  strength,  and,  notwith-' 
standing  a  violent  storm,  which  threatened  destruction 
to  the  ^ps,  they  completed  thdb:  batteries,  finished  a  i^t  and  2nd 
parallel  and  communication,  and  established  a  place  of  ^^^'* 
arms.  A  strong  body  of  Indians  in  the  service  of  the  4th. 
garrison,  made  a  sally,  and  fought  with  incredible  fero- 
city; they  were  repulsed  by  the  steady  valour  of  the 
besi^fers,  and  many  died,  gnawing,  like  wild  beasts, 
the  bayonets  wilh  which  they  were  transfixed.  A 
breach  was  at  length  effected^  and  the  garrison,  in« 
stead  of  endeavouring  to  repair  the  works,  awaited  the 
event  in  suUen  despair.  No  proposal  to  capitulate  being 
made,  the  town  was  stormed,  and,  for  some  hours,  un- 
avoidably exposed  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  military. 
The  Archbishop  and  Governor,  with  the  magistrates,  eth  Oct. 
retired  into  the  Citadel,  which  being  in  no  condition  of  ^^^  "^ 
defence,  they  w^re  soon  obliged  to  surrender,  and  a 
capitulation  was  agreed  to,  by  which  the  town  of 
Manilla  and  port  of  Cavite,  with  several  ships,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores,  were  surrendered  to  the 
King,  and  four  millions  of  dollars  covenanted  to  be 
paid  as  a  ransom  for  the  private  property  in  the  town*. 
This  important  conquest  was  achieved  with  little  loss. 
It  was  raid,  at  the  time,  by  Admiral  Cormsh  and  Co- 
lonel Draper,  that  the  conquest  would  have  been  much 
more  easy,  but  that  difficulties  were  interposed  by  per- 
sons in  India,  who  carried  on  a  contraband  tradef . 

*  This  covenant  was  so  utterly  disregarded,  that  the  time  of  paying  the 
Manilla  laosom  became,  in  popular  speech,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  "  ad  caiauku 
gracat.*'  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  accept  a  composition ;  but  the  Court  of 
Spain  disdained  such  an  arrangement,  and  more  heroically  paid  nothing  at  all. 
Mitchell  Papen,  6828,  fol.  144. 

t  Beatson's  Naval  and  Blilitaiy  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  131.  Barrow's  Life  of 
Lord  Anson,  p.  385. 
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In  consequence  of  information  contained  in  some 
letters,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  Cap- 
tains Parker  and  King,  in  the  Panther,  a  ship  of  the 
line,  and  the  Argo  frigate,  were  dispatched  to  intercept 
the  galleon  Philippina.  Instead  of  the  expected  prize, 
they  captured  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  Acapulco  ship, 
with  a  caj^o  valued  at  three  millions  of  dollars. 

These  important  conquests,  by  which  the  resources 
of  Spain  were  effectually  destroyed  in  less  than  ten 
months  after  the  declaration  of  war,  1^  her  in  no  con- 
dition  to  attempt  retrieving  the  affairs  of  France.  Even 
the  hope  of  an  immediate  supply  of  specie  was  frus- 
trated early  in  the  contest,  by  the  capture,  off  St.  Vin- 
cent's, by  the  Active  frigate,  and  the  Favourite  sloop, 
two  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke's  cruizers,  of  the  Hermione, 
a  register  sloop,  bound  from  Lima  to  Cadiz;  containing 
treasure  and  valuable  effects  to  the  amount  of  half  a 
million  sterling.  So  rich  was  the  prize,  that  every 
seaman  and  marine  received  as  his  portion  four  hundred 
and  eighty-five  poimds ;  each  lieutenant  thirteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  the  flag  shares  reached  nearly  to  sixty- 
five  thousand  pounds.  Another  valuable  capture  was 
made  of  a  ship  from  Barcelona,  carrying  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars*. 

The  only  attempt  against  Spain  which  fEuled,  was 
a  joint  expedition  planned  by  Great  Britain  and  Por- 
tugal to  attack  the  colony  of  Buenos  Ayres.  A  fleet, 
consisting  of  three  frigates,  beside  small  armed  vessels 
and  store  ships,  which  sailed  from  the  Tagus,  with  five 
hundred  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Mac- 
namara,  reached  the  River  Plata  vrithout  difficulty; 
they  were  assailed  by  a  dreadful  storm  of  wind,  thun- 
der, and  lightning,  and  greatiy  embarrassed  by  not 
knowing  the  soundings ;  the  Spaniards  were  not  only 
prepared  to  receive  them,  but  had  acted  with  advantage 
on  the  offensive,  by  possessing  themselves  of  a  Portu- 
guese settiement  called  Nova  Colonia,  the  recovery  of 
which  was  first  attempted.  An  English  pilot,  ac- 
quainted with  the  river  and  coast,  undertook  to  carry 


•  Barrow's  Life  of  Anson,  p.  383. 
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the  commodore's  ship  within  pistol-shot  of  the  prin-      ^^^^• 
dpal  fort     After  a  vigorous  cannonade  of  four  hours,  ' 

the  enemy's  batteries  were  nearly  silenced,  and  the  1762. 
British  expected  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  valour,  ^^^  ^^^ 
when  the  commander's  ship  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire :  the  flames  raged  with  unconquerable  violence, 
and  the  distress  was  augmented  by  a  renewal  of  the 
enemy's  cannonade:  the  other  vessels,  for  their  own 
safety,  were  obliged  to  keep  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
afford  succour,  and  finally,  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
men,  only  seventy-eight  escaped  the  flames  and  the  sea ; 
the  commodore  was  drowned.  The  vessels,  reduced 
abnost  to  wrecks  by  the  enemy's  shot,  with  diflBiculty 
reached  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  Spaniards,  with  characteristic  gallantry  and  huma^ 
nity,  succoured  and  relieved  the  unfortunate  men  who 
were  driven  on  shore ;  foi^ot  their  enmity  in  their  mis- 
fortune, and  treated  them  rather  like  brethren  than 
foes. 
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Birth  of  the  Prince  of  "Wales. — Addresses  on  the  occasion. — 
Negotiations  for  peace. — State  of  the  public  mind. — Ho- 
nours conferred  on  Lord  Bute. — Changes  in  the  ministry. 
Proceedings  in  the  city  of  London. — ^Beckford  made  Lord 
Mayor. — Progress  of  the  treaty  of  peace. — Preliminaries 
signed. — Examination  of  the  t^rms. — Objections,  and  ob- 
servations.— ^Discussion  of  the  preliminaries  in  Parliament. 
Definidve  treaty  signed. — ^General  pacification. 

There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  nations,  as  in 
the  lives  of  individuals,  when,  by  a  concurrence  of 
fortunate  events,  every  desire  seems  gratified,  and  no 
reflection  occurs  to  restrain  an  unbounded  hilarity; 
short  and  unfrequentare  such  periods,  but  ever  remem- 
bered with  delight  and  recorded  with  exultation.  The 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  the  greatest  satds- 
&ction  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  metropolis, 
who  justly  looked  up  to  a  perpetuation  of  the  Bruns- 
wick line,  as  the  most  favourable  pledge  which  Provi- 
dence could  afford,  that  their  religion  and  liberties 
would  be  fixed  on  an  immutable  basis.  While  the 
cannon  which  announced  the  joyous  event  yet  sounded, 
the  public  were  further  gratified  by  the  arrival  of  the 
treasure  captured  in  the  Hermione,  which  in  stately 
procession  moved  before  the  palace  in  its  progress  to 
the  Tower.  The  King  and  principal  nobility  appeared 
at  the  windows  of  the  royal  abode,  and  crowned  the 
raptures  of  the  people  by  joining  heartily  in  their 
acclamations. 

A  loyal  and  dutiful  address  was  presented  by  the 
city  of  London,  in  which  it  was  not  forgotten  that  the 
auspicious  day  of  the   Prince's  birth  was  sacred  to 
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liberty  and  these  kingdoms,  in  having  given  the  pre-      ^^^• 
sent  illustrious  family  to  the  throne.    Similar  addresses 


were  dispatched  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  1762. 

The  glorious  successea  of  the  war  had  no  power  to  NegoUaUoi 
divert  the  minister's  attention  from  the  great  object  of  ^^  Pe«^- 
peace.  In  pursuing  this  object,  he  did  not  rely  on 
himself  and  his  own  friends  entirely,  but  was  desirous 
to  combine  with  him  persons  whose  knowledge  and 
accredited  patriotism  would  give  effect  and  popularity 
to  his  proceedings.  For  this  purpose,  Lord  Halifiix 
called  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  at  Claremont,  inviting 
him  and  Lord  Hardwicke  to  a  council,  at  which  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  was  to  be  decided ;  His  Ma^ 
jesty  promising  to  be  guided  entirely  by  their  advice, 
and  offering  any  employments  they  should  choose  for 
themselves  and  their  fiiends,  the  treasury  excepted. 
As  both  these  peers  had  recently  professed  a  deter- 
mination not  to  oppose  the  government,  and  a  strong 
predilection  for  peace,  great  expectations  might  be 
formed  from  this  most  gracious  offer.  But  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  had  but  recently  formed  a  new  alliance 
with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  the  proposal  was  re- 
jected, and  a  vigorous  opposition  on  their  part  was 
expected*.  Aimous  to .  resume  negotiations.  Lord 
Bute  engaged  the  King  of  Sardinia,  a  neutral  power, 
to  make  proposals  to  the  court  of  France,  which  that 
nation,  enfeebled  and  despondent  as  they  were,  and 
convinced,  by  the  experience  of  a  most  active  cam- 
paign, that  the  union  with  Spain,  far  from  bringing 
them  assistance  and  relief,  was,  in  fact,  a  dangerous 
association,  or,  at  best,  a  Ustless  incumbrance,  readily 
accepted.  To  prevent  the  effects  which  might  arise  ^^  ^^* 
from  interested  speculations,  the  minister  sent  notice 
of  his  intention  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  Duke  of  5*^  Sept. 
Bedford  was  deputed  from  England  as  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, and  the  Due  de  Nivemois  from  Francef.  ^^*^- 

*  Memoirs  of  Lord  Barrington,  pp.  70,  71. 

t  The  Due  de  Niyemois  is  thtis  described  by  the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  who  at- 
tended him  on  this  embassy :  "  Ce  seigneur  qui,  dans  toutes  ces  ambassades,  a 
toujours  paru,  comme  Anaci^on,  couroiml^  de  mirthes  et  de  roses,  et  chantant  les 
plairiirs  au  scin  de  ses  iniirmit^  et  des  plus  p^nibles  traraux,  seroit  un  des  plus 
grands  ministres  de  la  France,  si  ^  la  bonUS,  ^  I'^l^yation  de  son  cceur,  k  la  su- 
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The  final  adjustment  of  the  objects  of  treaty  was  re- 
served to  Lord  Bute  and  the  Earl  of  Egremont  in 
England,  and  M.  de  Choiseul  in  Paris ;  their  medium 
of  communication  being  through  the  Comte  de  Viri, 
the  Sardinian  minister  in  London,  and  the  Bailli  de 
Solare,  minister  from  the  same  court  in  France*. 

Every  reasonable  purpose  which  the  British  nation 
could  expect  to  attain  by  war,  was  now  abundantly 
gratified:  and  yet  the  public  was  not  cordially  dis- 
posed to  hail  the  return  of  peace.  The  constant  suc- 
cession of  conquest  and  victory  inspired  exaggerated 
notions  of  our  martial  prowess,  and  hopes  of  extended 
colonial  acquisition,  no  less  absurd  than  extravagant. 
Many  persons  in  power,  and  a  strong  party  in  oppo- 
sition, could  not  endure  that  Lord  Bute  should  enjoy 
the  honour  of  making  a  popular  peace,  and  every  effort 
was  tried  to  excite  disgust  against  the  measure. 

Lord  Bute  seemed  to  rise  in  the  King's  good 
opinion,  and  had  the  disposal  of  all  honours  and  dig- 
nities in  the  state.  Besides  his  appointment  to  the 
Rangership  of  Richmond  Park,  he  was  installed  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter ;  an  honour  which  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  association  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
brother  to  the  King,  in  the  same  ceremony.  Yet 
Lord  Bute  could  not  succeed  in  inspiring  personal 
friendship;  his  benefits  were  received  without  gra- 
titude, and  his  omission  to  gratify  every  interested  ap- 
plication produced  sullen  (Ussatisfaction,  or  open  op- 
positionf. 

blimit^  de  son  genie  et  des  see  talents,  il  joignoit  autant  de  fermct^  que  de  d^lica- 
tesse  dans  I'esprit.  Le  seul  petit  defaut  que  j'aie  remarqu^  dans  M.  le  Due  de 
Niyemois,  est  la  coquetterie  de  plaire  k  tout  le  monde,  coquetterie,  qui  noua 
fait  souyent  plus  d'ennemis  <^ue  de  vrais  amis."  Lcttres,  Memoires,  &c.  du 
Chevalier  d'Eon,  Discours  prehminaire,  p.  5. 

*  From  private  information. 

t  In  answer  to  an  angry  remonstrance,  occasioned  by  his  having  omitted  to 
provide  for  a  dependant  of  Lord  Melcombe,  Lord  Bute  thus  expressed  himself : 
**  In  short,  my  Lord,  though  I  cannot  prevent  umbrage  being  taken  at  my  not 
satisfying  every  wish,  I  shall  certainly  hinder  any  reasonable  ground  of  compUhii 
concerning  things  I  have  once  promised ;  I  own,  and  without  blushing,  I  have 
been  very  unfortunate  in  the  means  I  have  for  years  taken  in  cementing  friend- 
ship, and  procuring  attachments ;  others,  with  much  less  trouble,  perhaps  without 
my  sincerity,  succeed  better :  but  I  repine  not.  Conscious  of  my  own  feelings, 
conscious  of  deserving  better  treatment,  I  shall  go  on,  though  single  and  alone,  to 
serve  my  King  and  country,  in  the  best  manner  my  poor  talents  will  allow  me. 
happy,  too  happy,  when  the  heavy  burden  that  I  bear  shall  be  removed,  and 
placed  upon  other  shoulders." 
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After  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,      chap. 
the  disunion  of  the  ministry  became  daily  more  appa^  ' 

rent     The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  during  the  negotia-        1762. 
tion  for  peace,  absented  himself  from  the  council  board ;  Dismission  of 
on  his  refrisal  to  attend  when  summoned,  he  was  dis-  5^^^^^^ 
missed  from  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  the  3ist  Oct. 
King,  with  his  own  hand,  erased  his  name  from  the  list 
of  privy  counsellors.     This  dismission  produced  the  re- 
signation of  Lord  George  Cavendish,  Comptroller  of  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  Household,  and  L^rd  Besborough,  joint  Post-  nationTT^ 
Master-General.     Several  noblemen  and  commoners 
of  distinction  openly  disclaimed  all  connexion  with 
the  minister,  and  an  opposition  was  forming,  of  great 
extent  and  influence,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land*. 

The  force  of  the  ministry  was  respectable,  but  not  And  changes. 
proportioned  to  this  weight  of  opposition.     The  death 
of  Lord  Anson  created  a  vacancy  at  the  head  of  the  ^^  J«n«- 
Admiralty,  which  was  filled  by  Lord  Halifax,  who 
had  acquitted  himself  with  distinguished  propriety  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland ;  but,  at  his  desire,  an  ex-  i2th  to 
change  was  arranged  with  Mr.  Grenville ;  then  Lord  i6th  Oct. 
Halifax  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Fox,  who 
still  retained  the  Paymastership  of  the  Forces,  was 
destined  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons.     It  had  been 
proposed  to  make  him  Secretary  of  State ;  he  declined 
that  office  as  too  burthensome  to  be  united,  in  a  stormy 
session,  with  the  lead  of  the  house ;  but  he  imdertook 
the  rest,  although  reluctant  to  leave  the  quiet  life,  in 
which  he  found  true  enjoyment,  and  to  give  up  that 
repose  which  was  necessary  to  Ms  healthf . 

The  mere  proposal  of  peace,  on  any  terms,  was  ^**''^.**^^^^ 
odious  to  the  city  of  London.  The  protection  afforded  London.*^ 
to  trade  by  a  successful  maritime  war,  prevented  their 
feeling  the  burthens  which  pressed  upon  the  rest  of 
the  nation :  the  money  expended  by  the  government 
gave  alacrity  to  mercantile  exertion,  and  was  mistaken 
by  the  interested  and  superficial  for  an  increase  of 

•  Lord  Orford'8  Works,  vol.  y.  p.  94. 

t  Letter  from  Mr.  Fox  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  13th  Oct.  1762.     From  pri- 
rate  communication. 

VOL.    I.  H 
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beneficial  commerce*.  During  the  negotiation  of  last 
year,  the  city  had  instructed  their  representatives  to 
oppose  any  peace  in  which  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part,  of  the  conquests  made  by  Great  Britain  should 
not  be  retained.  The  arrogance  of  one  city  thus  pre- 
suming to  lay  down  a  rule  of  war  and  peace  for  the 
whole  nation,  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  wildness 
and  absurdity  of  the  terms  they  attempted  to  dictate^. 
If  such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  city  during  the  last 
negotiation,  the  brilliant  transactions  of  the  present 
campaign  did  not  induce  them  to  moderate  their  pre- 
tensions,  or  assume  a  more  humble  tone.  The  capture 
of  the  Havannah  produced  absurd  expectations ;  and 
while  all  the  success  of  the  war  was  attributed  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  proposal  of  peace  was  considered  as  a  base 
dereUction  of  his  plan,  and  a  sacrifice  of  national 
honour  to  the  safety  of  the  minister,  or,  as  he  was  in- 
vidiously termed,  the  favourite. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  not  unmindful  of  these  appearances ; 
he  saw  that,  by  securing  a  strong  party  in  the  city,  he 
should  best  be  able  to  make  a  separate  opposition,  and 
harass  the  ministry.  The  appointment  of  the  new 
Lord  Mayor  appearing  an  object  of  importance. 
Alderman  Beckford  was  fixed  on  for  the  office  J ;  he 
was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  of  a  haughty  and  turbulent 
disposition ;  but  he  was  respected  for  the  independence 
of  his  character,  and  the  incorruptibility  resulting  from 
unlimited  wealth,  and  he  was  popular  from  his  devoted 
adherence  to  Mr  Pitt.  On  the  day  before  his  appoint- 
ment, he  attended  the  Common  Coimcil,  requesting  to 
resign  his  gown;  but  the  court  postponed  the  con- 
sideration of  his  demand,  and  elected  him  Mayor. 

Till  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  no  effectual  oppo- 
sition could  be  made  ;  but  pamphlets,  and  every  other 

*  The  Political  Conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  p.  12. 

t  Their  instructions  on  this  head  are  in  tliese  words :  "  That  you  entertain 
"  just  sentiments  of  the  importance  of  the  conquests  made  this  war  by  the  British 
"  arms,  at  the  expense  of  much  blood  and  treasiu^  ;  and  that  you  will,  to  the  ut- 
'^  most  of  your  power  and  abilities,  oppose  all  attempts  for  giving  up  such  places 
"  as  may  tend  to  lessen  our  present  security,  or,  by  restoring  the  naval  power  of 
"  France,  render  us  subject  to  fresh  hostilities  from  that  natural  enemy ;  parti- 
"  cularly,  that  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  our  acquisitions  in  North  America 
"  and  the  fisheries  be  preserved  to  us."     Lord  Oribrd's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  86. 

t  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  93. 
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species  of  publication,  conceived  in  a  malignant  spirit      chap. 
of  virulence,  and  containing  atrocious,  and  even  trea^  ' 

sonable,  su^estimifi,  were  profiisely  circulated.  1762. 

The  negotiation  was  proceeding  at  this  time  with 
a  rapidity  and  harmony  which  promised  ultimate  sue-  th^Si^^for 
cess.  By  jurudently  diiBmissing  from  consideration  all  ^^<^^- 
matters  relating  to  Germany,  which  did  not  immedi- 
ately affect  the  interests  of  the  contracting  powers, 
much  of  the  jealousy  prevalent  during  the  late  treaty 
was  dispelled,  and  the  progress  of  accommodation 
fiidlitated.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  its  completion 
arose  fix>m  the  triumphs  of  the  British  arms,  which 
inflamed  the  pride  and  cupidity  of  the  people,  and,  by 
making  the  situation  of  llie  enemy  appear  desperate, 
encouraged  them  to  insist  on  retaining  more  than  jus- 
tice or  sound  policy  required.  The  ministry  were  by 
these  means  leduced  to  an  awkward  dilemma :  if  they 
pretended  to  retain  their  recent  acquisitions,  they 
could  not  hope  for  a  peace,  but  merely  for  an  insincere 
and  sullen  truce;  if  they  gave  them  up,  not  only  the 
efforts  of  the  preceding  administration,  but  their  own 
exertions,  and  the  expenses  of  the  current  year,  would 
be  allied  as  a  crime. 

Preliminary  articles  were  at  length  signed.  In  3rd  Nov. 
the  examination  of  these  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  Prei^iMnes 
from  tiie  course  of  succeeding  events,  that  the  British  '**" 
ministry  retained  too  great  a  portion  of  their  conquests ; 
but  it  is  most  c^did  to  survey  the  transaction  as  it 
must  have  appeared  at  the  time,  and  to  judge  of  the 
peace-makers  by  the  actual  knowledge  they  might  pos- 
sess,^ and  on  which  they  could  safely  and  consistentiy 
act,  without  abandoning  themselves  to  speculation,  and 
pursuing  measures  of  contingent  and  remote  advantage. 
It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  premise,  that,  independ- 
entiy  of  the  common  motives  of  humanity,  which 
ought  never  to  lose  their  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
nations ;  independentiy  of  fiscal  considerations,  which 
weighed  with  great  force  at  that  period ;  the  want  of 
men  began  to  be  severely  felt.  The  state  of  Europe 
prevented  the  engaging  of  foreign  mercenaries  in  the 
separate  cause  of  Britain ;  and  the  numerous  expedi- 
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17G2.  nation.  The  bounties  to  recruits  were  grown  to  an 
unexampled  height,  and  it  was  supposed  that  neither 
interest  nor  compulsion  could  have  procured  men  for 
another  extensive  expedition.  The  unhealthy  situar 
tions  in  which  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  placed  by 
the  progress  of  hostQe  operations  demanded  continued 
supplies ;  every  fresh  conquest  increased  the  evil,  and 
fitr  from  producing  means  to  defray,  augmented  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  proved  disadvantageous  and 
burthensome.  To  retain  too  great  a  portion  of  these 
conquests  would,  it  was  apprehended,  have  perpetuated 
the  evil,  and  finished  in  peace  the  depopulation  begun 
by  war. 
Examination  lu  Europc  there  was  not  much  to  arrange*.  Mi- 
tuti!?M.^^^*^  norca  was  restored,  blether  with  all  countries  belong- 
in  Europe,  ing  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Count  de  la  lippe. 
Cleves,  Wesel,  Gueldres,  and  all  the  territories  of  tiiie 
King  of  Prussia,  were  to  be  evacuated,  and  the  forti- 
fications of  Dunkirk  demolished.  The  troops  of 
France  and  Spain  were  to  retire  from  the  territories  of 
the  King  of  Portugal.  Great  Britain  agreed  to  re- 
store Belleisle'f. 

Several  objections  were  urged  against  this  arrange- 
ment. It  was  alleged  that  BeUeisle  was  more  than 
equivalent  to  Minorca ;  but  the  frdlest  answer  to  this 
was  given  in  the  former  negotiation,  when  the  French 
minister  said,  '^  Keep  Belleisle  then,  and  we  will  retain 
"  Minorca^."  Some  objections  were  taken  to  the  dere- 
liction of  the  King  of  Prassia's  interests ;  but  no  com- 
plaint could  be  more  destitute  of  foundation.  The 
reduction  of  his  opponents,  and  the  auspicious  events 
of  the  campaign,  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  terror 
rather  than  pity,  and  the  balance  of  power  was  en- 
dangered by  his  preponderance,  much  more  than  it  had 

*  This  examination  of  restitutions  is  founded  on  the  articles  of  the  Defini. 
live  Treaty. 

t  See  Definitiye  Treaty,  articles  8,  12, 13,  14,  15,  21. 

i  See  Historical  Memoir  of  the  Court  of  Prance,  No.  xzii. 
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been  by  any  efforts  toward  his  political  annihilation.       ^^^^• 
Applying  to  Prussia  the  observation  made  by  Mr.  ' 

Kit  in  the  debate  on  the  supply  to  Portugal,  the  minis-  1762. 
ter  might  have  said,  "  We  did  not  mean  to  bear  Prussia 
"  on  our  shoidders,  but  only  to  set  him  on  his  legs,  and 
"  put  a  sword  in  his  hand*."  This  was  now  effectually 
performed;  and  if,  as  Lord  Bute  was  afterwards  re- 
ported to  have  suggested,  the  countries  evacuated  were 
to  be  scrambled  for,  no  power  but  Prussia  could  derive 
advantage  from  the  scrambleif. 

In  Asia  the  enemy  had  little  to  relinquish ;  it  re- 
mained therefore  only  to  fix  on  such  cessions  as  might 
effectually  establish  the  peace  and  security  of  India. 
Great  Britain  stipulated  to  restore  the  factories  which 
France  possessed  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Orixa, 
and  Malabar,  and  in  Ben^l,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1749 ;  and  the  French  King  renounced  all  pre- 
tensions to  conquests  made  since  that  period.  He 
fiirther  agreed  to  give  up  Nattal  and  Tapanoully  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  to  acknowledge  Mahommed 
Ali  Khan,  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  and  Salabat  Sing, 
lawful  Subah  of  the  Deccan.  As  Luconia  was  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  it  was  understood 
to  be  refinquishedj. 

If  the  scale  of  compensation  alone  should  be  con- 
sidered, the  enemy  had  much  the  advantage  in  this 
part  of  the  teeaty ;  indeed,  if  that  principle  had  been 
rigidly  adhered  to,  no  treaty  could  have  taken  place  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  must  in  general  have  received 
such  terms  as  Great  Britain  chose  to  impose ;  but  if 
the  real  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire 
alone  was  in  contemplation,  that  was  abundantly  and 
sagaciously  provided  for.  The  assumption  of  the  en- 
tire power  and  commerce  of  India  was  not  yet  within 
the  reach  of  Great  Britain :  to  maintain  the  posses- 
sions she  held  before  the  war,  with  the  influence  which 
success  enabled  her  to  assume  over  the  native  powers, 


•  I>ebrett's  Debates,  toI.  ir.  p.  94. 

t  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  toI.  i.  p,  401.  n, 

X  See  Definitive  Treaty,  articles  1  i  and  23. 
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In  America. 


was  all  that  could  reasonably  be  demanded ;  and  this 
was  amply  secured. 

Afiica  presented  few  objects  of  contention,  and 
these  were  amicably  and  easily  adjusted ;  Great  Britain, 
in  pursuance  of  the  proposal  made  by  France  in  the 
negotiation  of  last  yesu:*,  retained  the  &ctories  and 
rivers  of  Senegal,  and  gave  up  Goreef . 

On  this  subject  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Lord 
Bute  ceded  more  than  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  agreed  to ; 
and  that  Goree  ought  to  have  been  retained,  since 
France  had  declared  that  the  one  was  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  other ;  but  neither  of  them  was  very 
desirable,  except  as  a  source  of  commerce.  Of  the 
African  trade.  Great  Britain  had  sufficient ;  and,  by 
the  possession  of  Senegal,  was  enabled  so  to  impede 
the  effectual  prosecution  of  it  by  the  French,  that  ftom 
Goree,  and  idl  their  other  territories  in  Afiica,  they 
did  not  afterward  obtain  annually  more  than  three  or 
four  hundred  slaves^. 

America,  the  primary  cause  of  the  war,  and  the 
great  scene  of  conquest,  afforded  the  most  ample 
groimds  of  cession,  restitution,  and  discussion.  These 
objects  may  be  divided  into  three  heads :  the  CJonti- 
nent,  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  Fisheries. 

On  the  continent,  France,  after  unequivocally  re- 
signing all  pretensions  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  ceded 
and  guaranteed  to  Great  Britain,  in  fiill  right,  Canada, 
with  all  its  dependencies,  together  with  Cape  Breton, 
and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Law- 
rence, reserving  to  the  Roman  Catholics  the  right  of 
exercising  their  religion,  and  leave  to  quit  the  country 
within  a  limited  time.  The  boundaries  were  so  clearly 
and  expressly  defined,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
dispute ;  and  so  advantageously,  that  much  of  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  in  which  France  had  hitherto 
maintained  a  disputed  possession,  was  relinquished 
without  reserve.     Spain  yielded  Florida,  and  all  other 


*  See  the  Historical  Memorial  of  France,  No.  xvii. 

t  See  Definitive  Treaty,  article  10. 

t  Rayiial*8  Histoxy  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  toI.  t.  p.  229. 
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poesessions  on  the  continent  of  North  America  to  the      c*^^- 
east  or  to  the  south-east  of  the  river  Missisippi*,  and  ' 

tiins  the  British  empire  was  consolidated  in  tins  quarter        i762. 
of  die  globe. 

France  received  compensation  for  these  cessions 
in  die  West  India  Islands,  where  Great  Britain 
restored  Guadaloupe,  Marie*Galante,  Desirade,  Mar- 
tinique, and  St.  Lude;  retaining  Grenada  and  the 
GrenacUnes,  St  Vincents,  Dominica,  and  Tobago. 
To  Spain,  Great  Britain  ceded  all  the  territory  con- 
quered in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  with  the  fortress  of  the 
Havannah,  and  all  other  fortresses  in  the  Islandf . 

Against  these  articles  many  objections  were  raised: 
it  was  alleged  that,  although  the  cessions  on  the  conti- 
nent were  ample  and  honourable,  yet  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them  were  remote  and  contingent,  the 
commerce  scanty,  and  the  return  distant;  that  ai9  an 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  Martinique, 
Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucie,  or  some  other  important 
island,  should  have  been  preserved,  which  would 
have  opened  a  valuable  and  ample  source  of  com- 
merce, and  contributed,  by  a  rapid  circulation,  to 
give  energy  to  trade  and  vigour  to  industry.  It  was 
asserted,  that,  by  permitting  France  to  resume  these 
possessions,  we  afforded  her  means  of  speedily  repair- 
ing aU  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  war,  and  of  re- 
storing her  trade  and  marine  in  all  their  former  splen- 
dour. These  arguments  are,  in  part,  true,  but  the  ap- 
plication of  them  erroneous :  if  generally  adopted,  they 
would  reduce  war  between  nations  to  mere  piracy; 
the  pretence  that  what  had  been  acquired  would  be 
advantageous  either  to  the  conqueror  or  the  enemy, 
could  never  be  wanting ;  peace  could  only  be  hoped 
from  unconditional  submission,  and  war  must  ever  be 
continued  to  extermination.  It  is  doubtfrQ  whether 
permanent  advantages  would  have  accrued  to  Great  Bri- 
tain from  the  possession  of  these  colonies :  those  which 
were  retained  languished  for  want  of  cultivation,  and 
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CHAP      became  the  causes  of  litigation  between  the  sovercdgn 

and  the  subject,  rather  than  productive  of  immediate 

1762.  benefit  to  the  country*.  The  system  pursued  by  some 
merchants  and  proprietors  of  land,  since  the  capture  of 
Guadaloupe,  influenced  them  clamorously  to  demand 
the  retention  of  that  colony :  they  had  overstocked  the 
market  with  goods,  sold  them  at  a  long  credit,  and 
made  the  island  in  other  respects  an  exception  to  the 
rule  of  West  India  commerce ;  they  had,  in  fact,  so 
much  improved  the  resources  of  the  colony,  that  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  advantageous  to  Great  Bri* 
tain  to  maintain  the  possession^ .  But  the  case  was  far 
different  with  Martinique ;  the  contraband  trade  with 
the  Spanish  coasts  was  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  and  Canada  had  precluded  all 
hopes  of  again  opening  a  communication;  and  the 
value  of  the  restitution  was  diminished  by  the  loss  of 
the  produce  of  the  Grenades,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Do- 
minica, which  was  formerly  brought  into  their  har" 
boursj:.  St.  Lucie  might  possibly  have  produced  more 
advantage ;  but  that  was  tiie  only  neutral  island  pos- 
sessed by  the  French,  and  policy  appeared  to  dictate 
that  the  task  of  keeping  the  Caribbs  in  subjection 
should  in  part  devolve  on  them.  They  were  permitted 
to  catch  and  dry  fish  on  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, and  to  fish  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  con- 
dition of  not  approaching  within  three  leagues  of  the 
shore ;  on  the  other  coast  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton, 
they  were  suffered  to  fish  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
leagues  fix)m  the  shore ;  and  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Acadia  was  left  on  the  same  footing 
as  in  other  treaties.  The  isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mique- 
lon  were  ceded  to  France,  but  expressly  to  serve  as  a 
shelter  to  fishermen ;  they  covenanting  to  erect  no 
new  buildings,  except  for  tiie  convenience  of  fishery  ; 
and  to  keep  on  them  a  guard  of  fifty  men  only,  for 
poUce.     The  King  of  Spain  waived  all  pretensions  to 

*  Bryan  Edwards'  History  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  book  iii. 
p.  2  and  3. 

t  Raynal'8  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  vol.  vi.  p.  104. 
t  Idem,  p.  ^6. 
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any  right  existmg  in  himself  or  the  Guipuscoans,  or      chap. 
any  oti^er  of  his  subjects,  to  fish  in  the  neighbourhood  ' 

of  Newfoundland*.  1762. 

In  objecting  to  these  particulars  of  the  treaty,  it 
was  assumed  as  a  principle,  that  this  country  ought  to 
monopolize  all  the  fisheries,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent* 
ing  f^rance  from  ever  re-establishing  her  naval  power, 
and  of  augmenting  our  own.  The  want  of  justice  in 
such  an  objection  is  easily  perceptible,  and  its  want  of 
true  policy  is  no  less  certain.  The  fair  end  of  peace  is 
security  and  social  intercourse :  but  it  is  too  much  to 
presume  that  those  objects  are  only  attainable  by  crip- 
pling and  plundering  those  with  whom  we  treat ;  peace 
is  more  endangered  by  the  indignant  feelings  of  another 
naticm,  excited  by  severe  terms,  and  by  a  jealousy  of 
disproportionate  aggrandizement,  than  by  the  hope 
which  can  be  entertained  of  making  war  with  advan- 
tage, when  the  strength  of  both  parties  is  nearly  equal. 
The  concessions  in  regard  to  the  fisheries  had  no  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  naval  power  of  France  in  any 
formidable  degree :  an  establishment  where  fifty  sol- 
diers are  sufficient  for  the  poUce,  and  where  the  rival 
nation  is  restrained  from  fishing  within  nine  or  forty- 
five  miles  of  the  shore,  can  occasion  no  well-grounded 
alarm,  or  prudent  jealousy. 

The  disputes  with  Spain  respecting  prizes  were 
referred  to  tiie  British  court  of  admiralty;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  fortifications  erected  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras  should  be  demolished ;  the  King  of  Spain 
consenting  that  the  British  subjects,  or  their  workmen, 
should  not  be  molested  in  loadmg,  cutting,  and  carry- 
ing away  logwood,  but  might  bmld  and  occupy,  with" 
out  interruption,  the  houses  and  magazines  necessary 
for  tiiem,  their  fomihes,  and  effects^. 

Such  were  the  terms  of  peace  procured  by  the  con- 
quests of  Great  Britain.  If  the  people  were  ever  in- 
duced to  expect  a  complete  indemnification  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  or  any  considerable  diminution  of 
their  burthens  from  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  they  who 
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CHAP. 
V. 

1762. 


26th  Nov. 
Meeting  of 
Parliament. 


deceived  them  were  alone  responsible  for  the  effects  of 
the  delusion.  War  should  never  be  protracted  a  day 
beyond  the  period  which  offers  a  secure  and  honourable 
peace ;  for  conquest  can  no  more  restore  the  Amds  dis* 
sipated  by  war,  than  peace  can  give  life  to  those  who 
have  fallen  victims  in  the  contest 

The  peace  of  1762  was  wise  and  just,  because  it  so 
clearly  ascertained  points  in  dispute,  as  to  leave  no 
ground  for  future  Utigation ;  because  it  destroyed  every 
pretence  for  charging  the  British  nation  with  rapacity 
and  an  overbearing  spirit ;  and  because  the  moderation 
of  the  terms  tended  to  obviate  every  ungracious  senti- 
ment which  long  and  successful  war  might  have  gene- 
rated in  the  bosoms  of  our  opponents.  With  all  the 
advantages  gained  by  Great  Britain,  more  extensive 
cessions  might,  doubtiess,  have  been  obtained  from 
France  and  Spain ;  but  in  every  view  of  the  subject, 
the  conditions  seem  to  have  been  judiciously  and  pru- 
dentiy  arranged,  and  the  termination  of  the  contest 
was  no  less  advantageous  than  honourable  to  Great 
Britain*. 

When  Parliament  assembled,  the  King,  in  his 
speech,  adverted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  war 
during  the  last  year,  and  spoke  with  becoming  anima- 
tion in  praise  of  the  glorious  achievements  of  his  forces 
by  sea  and  land.  He  bore  honourable  testimony  to 
the  imwearied  perseverance  and  unparalleled  bravery 
of  the  officers  and  privates  in  the  military  as  well  as 
naval  service ;  and  said  that,  next  to  the  assistance  of 
Almighty  God,  it  was  owing  to  their  conduct  and  cou- 
rage that  the  enemy  had  been  brought  to  accept  of 
terms,  which,  he  hoped,  would  give  entire  satis&ction. 
His  Majesty  concluded  by  observing,  that  as  we  could 
never  have  carried  on  this  extensive  war  without  the 
greatest  union  at  home,  the  same  union  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  advan- 
tages acquired  at  the  peace,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
that  economy,  which  could  alone  relieve  the  nation 


*  For  some  judicious  observatloiLS  on  ihl»  peace,  see  Chalmers's  Estimate, 
p.  141  to  143,  edit.  1804. 
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fiom  the  bieavy  burthens  brought  on  by  a  long  and      chap. 
expensive  contest.  ' 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  laid  before  both        i762. 
houses ;  but  the  oppositi(»i  was  not  proportioned,  either  ^^inanes 
in  ability  or  numbers,  to  the  expectation  which  had  of  peace  dis- 
been  raised.     In  the  House  of  Peers,  on  the  motion  9^tc. 
fixr  an  address,  many  objections  were  made,  and  some 
severe  reflections  thrown  out  against  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
with  appearances  of  heat  and  animosity.     That  noble- 
man defended  his  own  conduct  with  temper  and  de* 
corum,  in  a  well-connected  speech,  deUvered  with  great 
propriety,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  who  did  not  think 
him  so  well  qualified  in  the  art  and  &culty  of  elocution. 
He   gave  a  detail  of  the  negotiation,  and  not  only 
avowed  himself  a  warm  promoter  of  the  peace,  but 
even  expressed  a  desire  that  his  having  contributed  to 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  should  be  engraved  on  his 
tomb.     He  was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Hah&jc,  and 
supported  by  a  great  majority*. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Fox  principally  9tu  Dec. 
defended  the  peace;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  although  in  a  state 
of  extreme  pain  and  weakness  from  the  gout,  attended 
to  lay  before  Parliament  his  objections  to  the  prelimi- 
naries. His  speech  lasted  three  hours  and  forty  minutes; 
it  embraced  every  topic  of  objection,  and  was  expressed 
in  glowing  language.  He  declared,  although  he  was 
at  that  instant  suffering  under  the  most  excruciating 
torture,  yet  he  determined,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to 
attend  this  day,  to  raise  up  his  voice,  his  hand,  and  his 
arm,  against  the  preliminary  articles  of  a  treaty,  which 
obscured  all  the  glories  of  the  war,  surrendered  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  nation,  and  sacrificed  the  public 
£uth,  by  abandoning  our  allies.  He  first  challenged 
the  ministry  to  compare  the  present  treaty  with  the 
tttms  he  could  have  obtained  from  Bussy;  but  that 
producing  no  reply,  he  proceeded  to  analyze  every  part 
of  the  stipulations,  which  he  stigmatised,  in  general, 

*  Smollett's  Complete  History  of  England,  vol.  xvi.p.  161.  No  traces  of 
this  debate  are  preserred  in  Debreit'a  Collection.  Lord  Bute  did  not  often  speak 
in  Parliament:  his  delivery  was  very  slow  and  solemn  :  in  aUudon  to  which, 
Charies  Towosend,  during  a  speech  which  his  Lordship  made  on  the  subject  of 
the  cyder  tax,  humarously  ezcuimed,  "  minute  guns." 
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CHAP,  ^th  unqualified  censure.  The  only  particulars  which 
'  met  his  approbation  were  the  dereliction  of  North 
1762.  America  by  the  French,  and  the  restitution  of  Minorca. 
He  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  Grerman  con- 
nexion ;  and  affirmed,  that  the  desertion  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  most  magnanimous  ally  this  country 
ever  had,  wan  insidious,  tricking,  base,  and  treacherous. 
In  conclusion,  he  said  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty 
met  his  most  hearty  disapprobation ;  he  saw  in  them 
the  seeds  of  a  future  war.  The  peace  was  insecure, 
because  it  restored  the  enemy  to  her  former  greatness : 
the  peace  was  inadequate,  because  the  places  retained 
were  no  equivalent  for  those  surrendered. 

These  observations  made  great  impression,  and 
were  productive  of  more  general  effect  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  delivered.  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  entered  the  house  on  crutches,  was  so  feeble  at  tiie 
beginning  of  his  harangue  that  he  was  supported  by 
two  of  his  friends ;  during  its  progress,  his  pain  in- 
creasing, he  was  allowed  the  unprecedented  indulgence 
of  delivering  his  sentiments  sitting* ;  toward  the  con- 
clusion his  strength  entirely  fiuled,  his  voice  became 
indistinct,  and  he  was  obliged  to  omit  the  remarks 
which  he  was  prepared  to  make  on  the  articles  relating 
to  Spain. 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  combated  by  general 
considerations  of  poUcy,  and  discussions  of  the  "^ue  of 
the  ceded  conquests ;  which,  it  was  truly  affirmed,  was 
greatiy  diminished  by  the  privation  of  those  retained. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  address  was  carried 
by  a  great  majorityf . 

No  other  business  of  importance  was  brought  before 
Parliament  till  after  the  recess. 
2ist^  In  consequence  of  the  execution  of  the  preliminaries, 

Defiiiitire  a  ccssatiou  of  anus  had  been  proclaimed,  and  passports 
i^Decf"  were  issued  for  merchants  desiring  to  trade  to  any  part 
lotii  F  b  ^^  France.  The  definitive  treaty  was,  in  due  time, 
17G3.  ^  '      ratified,  and  peace  established  J. 

*  HatseU'8  Precedents,  vol.  u.  p.  101,  t  319  to  65. 

X  Much  of  the  opposition  which  this  treaty  encountered  in  Parliament  was  the 
mere  result  of  party  spirit ;  as  I  am  informed,  from  indubitable  authority,  that 
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When  the  belligerent  powers  on  the  continent  saw      chap. 
Great  Britain  and  France  seriously  disposed  to  effect  a  ' 

pacification,  they  became  convinced  of  the  propriety  of       1702. 
desisting  from  further  operations.     A  proposal  of  the  '^^  ^^^^ 
Imperisd  Court  for  a  congress  was  readily  acceded  to  I^Tpeace. 
by  the  King  of  Prussia.     It  was  held  at  Hubertsburg;  aut  d©c. 
and,  after  some  previous  discussions,  a  treaty  was  ar- 
ranged between  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Poland, 
which  restored  the  peace  of  Europe.    By  this  compact,  JS^^®^* 
few  points  of  great  importance  were  regulated,  and  no 
extension  of  territory  was  acquired  by  any  of  the  con- 
tracting parties*.     During  the  progress  of  the  treaty, 
the  Kmg  of  Prussia  observed  toward  Great  Britain 
tihie  same  unfriendly  and  mysterious  behaviour  which 
he  had  of  late  assumed. 

sereral  eminent  statesmen  were  known  to  express  high  approbation  of  it  in  pri- 
yate,  although  they  decried  it  in  public.  The  terms  were,  on  the  whole,  more 
judicious,  and  really  more  advantageous,  than  those  which,  in  the  preceding 
year,  were  demanded  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  opinion  of  an  individual,  however  eminent^ 
cannot  decide  a  question  so  extensive ;  but  the  following  anecdote,  related  by 
Wood,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of 
Homer,  is  deserving  of  attention.  "  Being  directed  to  wait  on  Lord  Granville," 
he  says,  "  a  few  days  before  he  died,  with  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  Treaty 
*'  of  Paris,  I  found  him  so  languid,  that  I  proposed  postponing  my  business  for 
"  another  time ;  but  he  insisted  that  I  should  stay,  saying,  it  could  not  pro- 
"  long  his  life  to  neglect  his  duty.  He  then  desired  to  hear  the  treaty  read,  to 
"  which  he  listenedwith  great  attention,  and  recovered  spirits  enough  to  declare 
**  the  approbation  of  a  dying  statesman  (I  use  his  own  words)  on  the  most  glori- 
**  ous  war,  and  the  most  honourable  peace,  this  nation  ever  saw." 
*  OBuvres  du  Roi  de  Pmsse,  vol.  iv.  p.  139, 149. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 
1763. 

Formation  of  opposition. — Proceedings  in  Parliament. — Cyder 
tax. — Petitions  of  the  city  of  London  and  other  places. — 
Relief  granted  to  the  Americans. — Resignation  of  Lord  Bute. 
— His  character. — Virulence  of  political  publications. — The 
North  Briton. — General  warrants  issued. — Mr.  Wilkes  ar- 
rested and  committed  to  the  Tower. — ^Proceedings  thereon. 
— He  is  discharged,  and  deprived  of  his  commission. — 
Lord  Temple  dismissed. — Mr.  Wilkes's  intemperate  pro- 
ceedings.—Death  of  Lord  Egremont. — Negotiation  with 
Mr.  Pitt — Duke  of  Bedford's  ministry. — Mr.  Wilkes  pub- 
lishes sundry  libels,  and  goes  to  France. 

CHAP.  The  inefficient  resistance  made  to  the  addresses  on 

VI.         peace,  shewed  plainly  that,  without  general  concord, 

TTT        the  various  parties  disposed  to  thwart  the  measures  of 

Formation  of  government  would  be  frustrated  in    every  attempt. 

opposition.      Some,  still  entertaining  hopes  of  regaining  a  share  of 

power  by  not  displaying  an  open  opposition  to  the 

ministers,  when  the  debate  was  expected  feigned  sick- 

^  ness,  quitted  the  metropolis,  or  absented  themselves 

from  the  house  without  assigning  a  reason*.     It  was 

therefore  necessary  to  imite  all  the  discordant  members 

of  the  minority  by  a  general  coalition,  if  they  hoped  to 

make  an  effectual  attack  on  the  power  of  Lord  Bute, 

toward  which  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made-f. 

The  effect  of  the  objections  to  the  peace  promised  no 

the'peaoe.  ^  inconsiderable  success :  the  coimtios  of  York  and  Surrey 

reftised  to  present  addresses ;  and  it  was  said  that  those 

which  were  sent  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom 

♦  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  83. 

t  An  instance  may  be  seen  in  Lord  Barrington'H  Memoirs,  p.  78,  et  seqq. 
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were  not  procured  without  much  address  and  great       chap. 
difficulty.     The  city  of  Loudon  was  peculiarly  hostile        ^^' 
to  the  measure.     On  the  intelligence  that  the  preli-        17(53. 
minaries  were  signed,  stocks  fell  five  per  cent,  and,  M"*** 
after  the  publication  of  the  definitive  treaty,  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  most  reluctantly  and  ungraciously  voted 
an  address  of  congratulation.     The  Lord  Mayor  and  cityofLon- 
Sir  Robert  Ladbrooke  would  not  be  present,  did  not  ^^^' 
sign, or  goto  Court  with  the  address;  and,' by  a  ma^ 
jority  of  four,  it  was  carried  that  the  peace  should  not 
be  termed  honourable,  but  advantageous  only*.     The 
bells  of   several  parishes    were  muffled  during  the 
procession. 

The  coalition  was  consolidated  at  the  house  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastlef ;  and  their  resistance  of  every 
effort  to  divide  them,  convinced  the  minister  that  their 
union  would,  in  time,  be  fatal  to  his  ascendancy. 

ParUament  had  resumed  its  sittings  before   this  ^Jan. 
coalition  was  formed;  but  no  business  of  importance  Pt^u^ent. 
claimed  their  attention,  imtil  the  supplies  were  pro- 
posed.    The  loan  required  was  three  millions  and  a 
half;  it  was  alleged  that  ministers  privately  disposed  of  sth  Mar. 
it,  and  that  in  a  few  days  it  rose  to  eleven  per  cent,  pre* 
mium ;  and  thus,  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  gratified 
their  own  creatures  with  benefits  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  poundsj.     But  a 
more  specious  object  of  attack  presented  itself  in  one 
of  the  modes  of  supply ;  the  act  for  imposing  a  tax  on 
perry  and  cyder. 

The  minister  at  first  intended  the  duty  to  be  ten  cyder  tax. 
shillings  per  hogshead,  on  the  liquor  sold  by  retail, 
confining  the  tax  to  the  victualler :  the  next  project 
was  to  lay  the  same  assessment  on  the  first  buyer  §. 
Neither  of  these  proposals  was  agreeable  to  the  country 

•  Letter  from  Dr.  Birch  to  Lord  Royston,  same  Papers,  fo.  154. 

t  The  party  is  stated  to  hare  consisted  of  the  following  persons :  the  Dnkes 
of  Devonshire,  Bolton,  and  Portland;  Marquis  of  Rockingham;  Earls  Temple, 
Comwallis,'  Albemarle,  Ashbumham,  Hardwicke,  and  Besborough;  Lords 
Spencer,  Sondes,  Grantham,  and  VDliers;  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr,  J.  Grenville,  and  Sir 
George  Savile.     History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  89  to  93. 

t  See  Mr.  Legge's  speeches  In  the  Debates,  North  Briton,  History  of  the 
late  Minority,  p.  107. 

{  Debrett's  Debates,  vol.  iv.  p.  131. 
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gentlemen,  and  therefore  the  mode  was  altered  to  an 
imposition  of  four  shillings  per  hogshead  on  the 
grower;  and  the  regulations  of  the  excise  were  ex- 
tended to  the  collection  of  this  duty. 

Against  this  system  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise  a 
loud  and  diffusive  clamour.  The  same  arguments  and 
efforts  which,  in  1733,  had  nearly  driven  Walpole 
from  the  helm,  could  not  fell  of  being  again  employed. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  leader  of 
opposition,  detailed  the  accustomed  topics,  inveighed 
against  the  admission  of  excise  officers  into  private 
dwellings,  and,  adverting  to  the  excellent  maxim  that 
every  man's  house  is  his  castle,  deprecated  the  exten- 
sion of  excise  laws  to  individuals,  who,  by  their  birth, 
education,  and  professions,  were  entirely  distinct  from 
the  trader*.  A  petition  was  presented  from  the  city 
of  London,  but  without  effectf ,  and  the  bill  finally 
passed.  In  the  Lords  it  met  with  equal  opposition ; 
forty-nine  peers  divided  against  it,  and  two  protests, 
each  signed  by  three  peers,  were  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals. These  protests  were  couched  in  strong  terms ; 
and  the  transaction  is  rendered  more  remarkable  from 
the  unprecedented  feet,  that  the  House  of  liOrds  di- 
vided on  a  money  bill. 

It  was  a  capital  error  in  Lord  Bute's  administrar 
tion,  to  persevere  in  a  measure  which  gave  so  much 
dissatisfaction,  and  afforded  easy  means  of  extending 
the  influence  of  opposition.  Not  the  city  of  London 
alone,  but  those  of  Exeter  and  Worcester,  the  coimties 
of  Devon  and  Hereford,  and  several  other  towns  and 
places,  instructed  their  representatives  to  resist  the  tax ; 
sent  letters  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  opposition;  formed  associations,  and 
even  entered  into  combinations,  to  let  their  apples  rot 
under  the  trees,  rather  than  make  them  into  cyder, 

*  This  debate  is  memorable  from  a  circumstance  which  had  the  effect  of 
giving  a  nick-name  to  a  ministerial  leader.  In  supporting  the  bill,  Mr.  George 
GrenyiUe  repeatedly  asked, "  Where  will  you  find  another  tax  ?  tell  me  where  ?*' 
Mr.  Pitt,  after  one  of  these  exclamations,  in  the  words  of  a  popular  song,  and  in 
a  sin^ng  tone,  said,  "  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where  ?"  This  saying,  although 
not  distinguished  by  much  wit,  fixed  on  Mr.  Grenyille,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  the 
sobriquet  of  "  the  Gentle  Shepherd." 

t  Not  only  to  the  Commons,  but  to  the  Lords  and  the  Throne. 
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subject  to  such  impositions.     In  a  word,  no  public      ^  vt^' 
measure,  since  the  excise  act  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  ' 

Walpole,  had  occasioned  so  great  a  ferment  in  the  1763. 
nation.  Prudence  should  have  dictated  to  Lord  Bute 
an  imitation  of  Walpole;  he  saw  he  could  neither 
stem  the  popular  torrent,  nor  mitigate  its  fury,  and 
should  have  withdrawn  himself  from  its  effects,  by  re- 
nouncing the  obnoxious  measure*. 

Besides  the  determined  efforts  of  a  preconcerted 
opposition,  and  the  general  invectives  against  the  ex-  observaUona. 
tension  of  the  excise  laws,  many  specious  reasonings 
were  adduced  against  the  cyder  tax.  It  was  said  to 
be  enormous  in  amoimt,  and  unequal  in  application. 
It  was  computed  to  equal  the  rent  of  the  land  from 
which  it  arose ;  and  the  occupier,  being  obliged  to  pay 
the  whole  sum  within  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  cyder,  remained  exposed,  without  allowance  or 
drawback,  to  every  loss  arising  from  those  accidents 
to  which  so  hazardous  a  commodity  is  subject.  To 
prove  the  inequality  of  the  tax,  it  was  alleged  that  all 
the  different  sorts  of  cyder  were  subject  to  the  same 
imposition ;  of  these  there  were  computed  to  be  four ; 
the  worst  of  which  was  made  from  the  windfalls,  and 
could  only  be  serAdceable  for  family  consumption ;  this, 
and  the  other  three  sorts,  varying  in  value  from  eight 
to  fifty  shiUings  a  hogshead,  were  taxed  alike,  by  which 
means  the  common  drink  of  the  day-labourer  was  sub- 
ject to  as  heavy  a  charge  as  the  luxurious  beverage  of 
men  of  ample  fortunes.  The  assertion  that  it  is  im- 
possible  to  discriminate  the  classes  of  cyder,  so  as  to 
impose  a  proportionate  duty,  was  decried  as  displaying 
more  strongly  the  impolicy  of  the  taxf . 

In  this  session,  in  consequence  of  a  message  from 
the  King,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  a  compen-  Hth  March. 
sation  to  his  subjects  in  North  America,  for  cxpences  American?* 
incurred  during  the  war,  in  levying,  clothing,  and  pay- 
ing troops  raised  by  the  respective  provincesj.     The 

*  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  chap.  41 . 

t  Case  of  the  county  of  Devon,  publitihed  by  the  direction  of  the  committee. 
^  By  an  act  passed  this  session,  John  Harrison  received  a  reward  of  £5,000 
for  his  ingenious  labours  toward  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. 
VOL.    I.  I 
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public  business  being  early  dispatched,  Parliament  was 
prorogued. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  cyder  tax,  when  Lord 
Bute's  friends  and  enemies  considered  him  fixed  in  his 
office,  and  that  the  labours  of  a  well-imited  opposition 
would  be  requisite  for  his  expulsion,  he  astonished  the 
pubUc  by  a  sudden  resignation.  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood  followed  his  example.  Mr.  Grenville  succeeded 
them  both  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  ;  and  notice  was  given  to  the  foreign 
ministers,  that  His  Majesty  had  confided  the  execu- 
tive powers  of  government  to  Mr.  GrenviUe,  Lord 
Halifax,  and  Lord  Egremont.  A  place  in  the  cabiuet 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  he  insisted  on  terms  with 
which  the  King  could  not  in  honour  comply :  he  de- 
manded the  removal  of  every  person  who  had  in  any 
manner  been  engaged  in  making  the  peace ;  and  even 
required  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  should  be  me- 
liorated. The  King  answered,  he  would  never  with- 
draw his  protection  from  those  whose  conduct  he  ap- 
proved, or  reprobate  measures  which  he  had  sanc- 
tioned*. Mr.  Fox  was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Holland,  and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood 
as  Lord  Le  Despenser. 

The  sudden  termination  of  Lord  Bute's  ministerial 
career;  his  dereliction  of  that  power  which  it  was 
thought  his  chief  aim  to  acquire,  and  his  principal 
labour  to  extend,  gave  rise  to  various  contradictory 
speculations.  By  some  it  was  attributed  to  fear  of  im- 
peachment, augmented  by  the  prospect  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  return  from  Paris,  and  the  expectation  of 
some  important  disclosures*!".  Some  weakly  imagined 
that  the  persevering  attacks  of  the  North  Briton  drove 
him  from  the  helmj  ;  and  others  believed  that  he  still 
retained  his  power,  though  he  did  not  openly  appear 
to  exercise  it.  The  reasons  assigned  by  a  writer,  who 
probably  did  not  make  his  statement  without  the  pri- 
vity of  Lord  Bute,  are  these :    "  His  resignation  is  in 


♦  From  private  information. 

t  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol.  i.  p.  425. 

I  Histoi-y  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  127. 
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consequence  of  a  resolution  eaxly  taken,  and  inva^      ^  vt^' 
riably  adhered  to  by  this  extraordinary  person ;  who,  ' 

seeing  the  nation  involved  in  a  consiuning  war,  i763. 
"  which,  for  various  reasons,  no  minister  but  himself 
"  would  put  an  end  to,  thought  himself  called  upon, 
"  not  only  as  the  friend  of  his  sovereign,  but  as  the 
"  friend  of  his  country,  to  undertake  the  difficult  and 
**  dangerous  task  of  making  peace :  this  he  happily 
'^  accomplished,  and  made  a  peace  which  speaks  for 
"  itself.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work,  his 
"  life  has  been  often  threatened,  and  sometimes  in 
^'  danger  from  an  exasperated  multitude* ;  his  cha^ 
"  racter  has  been  attacked  with  a  virulence  till  now 
"  unknown :  his  relations,  his  friends,  the  place  of  his 
"  nativity,  have  been  reviled ;  and  every  possible  me- 
"  thod  taken  to  discredit  him  with  the  pubUc,  and  to 
"  ruin  him  with  the  King  his  master.  This  storm  he 
"  endured ;  and  persevered  with  inconceivable  con- 
"  stancy,  till  the  peace  was  ratified,  and  approved  by 
"  Parhament,  and  the  busmess  of  the  session  brought 
"  to  a  conclusion :  then  he  resigned,  leaving  the  new 
"  ministry  supported  by  a  great  majority  in  both 
"  houses,  and  not  obstructed  by  those  prejudices  which 
"  had  been  so  industriously  raised  up  against  him. 
"  This  opinion  of  his  having  early  taken  a  resolution 
"  to  retire,  is  confirmed  by  the  mildness  of  his  admi- 
"  nistration,  and  his  total  neglect  of  the  Ubels  against 
"  him.  He  has  accordingly  retired  without  place  or 
"  pension,  disdaining  to  touch  those  tempting  spoils 
"  which  lay  at  his  feetf." 

There  is  too  great  an  appearance  of  precipitation 
in  Lord  Bute's  retreat,  to  sanction  these  suppositions  ; 
even  the  King  was  not  early  apprized  of  his  intention,  j 
and,  from  his  goodopinion  of^the  Earl,  lamented  that 
he  had  lost  a  friend  as  well  as  a  ministerj.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  fear  of  impeachment  induced  him 

*  This  assertion  was  Tcrified  in  the  instances  already  mentioned ;  his  treat- 
ment  at  Guildhall,  and  as  he  was  going  to  the  parliament  house,  when  the  ci^il 
power  preserved  him.     History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  127. 

t  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Town  to  his  Friena  in  the  Country,  occasioned 
by  a  late  resignation. 

X  From  private  information. 
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CHAP,  to  resign.  Fear  is  a  strange  motive  to  assign  for  yield- 
'  ing  up  that  which  constitutes  strength,  especially  when 
1763.  no  measures  were  taken  to  make  that  sacrifice  a  bribe 
Oct.  11.  foj.  forbearance.  Besides,  fear  was  a  passion  which 
never  swayed  the  mind  of  this  nobleman.  In  a  con- 
fidential letter  to  Lord  Shelbume,  he  expresses  him- 
self too  fully  and  unequivocally  to  permit  a  suspicion 
of  insincerity  or  deception.  "  As  to  titles  or  emolu- 
"  ments,had  I  ever  been  weak  enough  to  ambition  such 
"  trifles,  all  that  the  crown  could  possibly  bestow  have 
"  been  within  my  grasp  ever  since  the  King's  accession. 
"  The  only  question  which  then  occurred  with  me  was, 
"  how  most  effectually  to  support  the  King's  honour, 
"  fiicilitate  his  measures,  and  produce  the  peace ;  for, 
"  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  great  points,  every 
"  pulse  beats,  and  every  wish  of  my  soul  turns,  holding 
"  the  sacrifice  of  myself  as  nothing,  if  it  procures  any 
"  real  advantage  to  my  country ;  to  him  who  is  at  once 
"  my  king,  my  master,  and  my  friend.  No,  my  dear 
"  Lord,  if  the  storm  thickens,  and  danger  menaces,  let 
"  me  stand  foremost  in  the  ranks.  I  claim  the  post  of 
"  honour.  Next  to  my  little  experience  in  business, 
"  my  unwillingness  to  punish  has  been  no  Uttle  draw- 
"  back  upon  me.  I  know  the  constructions  put  upon 
"  my  conduct.  Even  my  noble  friend  may  sometimes 
"  have  imputed  actions  to  timidity,  which  sprang  from 
"  motives  of  a  more  generous  nature ;  but  now,  the 
"  King's  situation,  the  perilous  condition  of  the 
"  coimtry,  the  insolence  of  faction,  demand  more  de- 
"  termined  action,  and  I  have  taken  my  part.  The 
"  more  I  reflect,"  he  adds,  "  on  Mr.  Fox's  conduct, 
"  the  more  I  admire  the  noble  and  generous  manner  in 
"  which  he  quits  retirement  and  security,  to  stand  with 
"  me  the  bnmt  of  popular  clamour,  in  support  of  the 
"  best  of  princes,  against  the  most  ungenerous,  the 
"  most  ungrateftd  set  of  men  this  country  ever  pro- 
"  duced*." 

The  terms  of  the  peace  have  already  been  so  amply 
discussed,  that  it  is  unnecessary  again  to  enter  into 

*  From  private  cummunicalion. 
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their  merits.  Another  charge,  however,  was  brought 
against  the  minister, — ^that  of  having  received  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  France*.  After  having  for  some  1763. 
years  amused  the  public,  and  served  as  a  theme  to 
those  declaimers  who  are  always  ready  to  repeat  the 
grossest  fiibles,  if  of  a  slanderous  tendency,  this  alio* 
gation  met  its  death  in  the  House  of  Commons :  it 
was  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Musgrave,  who,  in  a  long 
examination,  betrayed  so  large  a  portion  of  credulity, 
with  so  small  a  share  of  judgment,  that  the  House, 
after  a  minute  investigation,  voted  his  information 
utterly  frivolous,  and  unworthy  of  creditf . 

It  is  improbable  that  Lord  Bute,  who  had  patiently 
endured  the  most  virulent  invectives,  should  be  driven 
fircm  the  helm  by  so  vapid  a  production  as  the  North 
Briton.  Mr.  Burke  properly  characterized  this  weak 
and  malicious  series  of  libels,  by  calling  it  a  milk  and 
water  paper,  as  much  inf^or  to  Junius  in  rancour  and 
venom,  as  in  strength,  wit,  and  judgment:^. 

In  fact,  the  principal  cause  of  his  resignation  was 
the  want  of  support  in  the  cabinet.  In  a  private  letter 
to  one  of  his  friends,  before  he  retired  from  the  helm, 
he  more  ftilly  explained  the  real  motives  of  his  con- 
duct ;  "  Single,"  he  said,  "  in  a  cabinet  of  my  own 
'^  forming ;  no  aid  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  support 
"  me,  except  two  peers  (Lords  Denbigh  and  Pomfi^t) ; 
'^  both  the  Secretaries  of  State  silent ;  and  the  Lord 
"  Chief  Justice,  whom  I  myself  brought  into  office, 
'*■  voting  for  me,  yet  speaking  against  me ;  the  ground 
^'  I  tread  upon  is  so  hollow,  that  I  am  afraid,  not  only 
"  of  fidling  myself,  but  of  involving  my  Royal  Master 
"  in  my  ruin* — ^It  is  time  for  me  to  retire§ !" 

The  continuance  of  the  ex-minister's  secret  influ- 

*  In  sopport  of  this  imfoimded  allegation,  the  public  attention  was  oflen  in. 
▼idionsly  directed  to  Lord  Bute's  extensive  buildings  at  Luton,  and  in  Berkeley 
Square.  Such  magnificent  undertsJdngs  prored  his  disregard  of  money,  but 
they  were  not  too  great  for  his  ample  fortune.  By  his  marriage  with  Mary, 
dai^hter  of  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  he  acquired  an  estate  of  £25,000  a  year, 
besides  £4^,000  in  the  funds.  Far  from  supplying  his  ezpences  by  means  of 
the  public  money,  he  raised  £90,000  by  mortgieige,  and  lived  long  enough  to  re- 
deem the  estate  by  fhipUity.— Prom  private  information. 

t  Debates,  January  29th,  1770. 

1  Debates,  27th  November,  1770. 

\  From  private  information. 
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CHAP,  ence  in  the  closet,  for  a  considerable  period,  has  been 
'  so  repeatedly  and  confidently  asserted,  that  to  doubt  it 
1763.  would  seem  rashness ;  yet,  perhaps,  if  we  except  the 
negotiations  for  ministerial  changes  soon  after  his  re^ 
signation,  in  which  he  was  occasionally  the  medium 
to  communicate  the  King's  intentions,  no  report  was 
ever  less  consonant  to  truth ;  for  it  was  his  constant 
and  repeated  complaint  to  hijs  intimate  friends,  both  on 
his  travels  and  at  home,  that  he  was  neglected  by  his 
sovereign.  This  avowal,  from  a  man  so  cautious  as 
Lord  Bute,  outweighs  all  the  vague  assertions  of  those 
who  maintained  the  existence  of  a  mysterious  agency, 
and  proves  that  the  loss  of  his  influence  had  sunk 
deep  in  his  mind*. 

Lord  Bute's  short  administration  was  rendered  ad- 
tiitionally  unpleasant  by  his  own  errors.  His  under- 
taldng  to  make  peace  when  the  nation  was  eager  for 
continuing  the  war,  and  his  offending  all  those  who, 
by  popularity  or  family  connexion,  were  enabled  to 
co-operate  effectually  in  his  views,  were  rash,  though 
laudable,  exertions :  and  his  danger  was  augmented 
by  his  negligence  of  pubUc  applause,  and  ignorance  of 
the  means  by  which  it  might  be  acquired.  He  was 
advised  to  contemn  the  clamours  of  the  city,  for  on 
the  least  threat  of  the  King's  displeasure,  those  who 
were  then  at  his  throat  would  soon  be  at  his  feetf ;  and 
though  he  neither  esteemed  nor  respected  the  man 
who  gave  this  counsel,  the  tenor  of  it  seems  agreeable 
to  his  mode  of  thinking;  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  city  connected  with  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Pitt  a 
£Eu;tious  and  overbearing  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  government.  Even  the  virtues  of  Lord 
Bute  were  not  calculated  to  insure  respect  or  conciliate 
affection.  It  is  said  of  him,  "  No  man  could  complain, 
^*  during  his  administration,  of  a  promise  broken,  or 
"  of  hopes  given  and  not  fiilfilled.  No  inferior  person 
"  in  any  department  where  he  had  served,  who  did  not 
"  passionately  regret  the  loss  of  so  easy,  so  kind  a  su- 

*  From  private  information.    See  also  Burke's  Thoughts  ou  the  Cause  of 
the  present  Discontents,  Works,  4to.  v.  i.  p.  441. 

t  Letter  from  Lord  Melcombe  to  Lord  Bute,  8th  October,  1761. 
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"  perior*."    In  diixmiution  of  this  eulogium,  it  is  to      ^^,^^- 
be  remarked  that  Lord  Bute  made  no  promises,  and  ' 

gave  no  hopes,  except  to  persons  whose  devotion  he  i763. 
meant  to  secure ;  and  that  imder  him,  the  precedent 
was  introduced,  of  removing  every  dependent  of 
goyemment,  even  to  the  lowest  clerks  in  the  public 
offices,  to  introduce  others  of  his  own  nominationf. 
This  proceeding  created  many  enemies ;  and  if  it  gave 
him  some  claims  to  gratitude,  those  claims  were  too 
sUght  and  precariously  founded  to  be  much  relied  on. 
His  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts  was  liberal 
and  honourable:  with  what  judgment  it  was  bestowed, 
b  not  the  province  of  history  to  discuss ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  open  to  the  imputation  of  corrupt  or  sinister 
motivesj. 

The  character  of  this  minister,  as  connected  with 
his  resignation,  is  well  pourtrayed  by  a  contemporary 
writer.  "  The  support  of  the  prince,  the  acquiescence 
''  of  the  people,  the  complaisance  of  parliament,  and 
"  the  baffled  eflforts  of  his  rival,  seemed  now  to  have 
"  rivetted  and  estabUshed  the  Earl  of  Bute  as  a  per- 
"  manent  minister.  A  feeble  clamour  without  doors 
"  must  have  soon  died  away  with  the  hopes  of  forcing 
"  his  Lordship  from  his  high  department.  To  the 
"  astonishment  of  the  world,  to  the  certain  ruin  of  his 
*'  character  as  a  politician,  he  suddenly  resigned.  The 
"  surprise  of  his  enemies  prevented  them  from  taking 
"  advantage  of  the  consternation  among  his  friends. 
'*  The  former  abused,  the  latter  blamed  him;  both 
"  despised  his  conduct.  This  conduct,  however,  arose 
"  more  from  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  man, 
"  than  from  any  public  opposition  to  his  measures,  or 
"  private  circumstances  of  intimidation.  Though 
"  bom  with  good  parts,  and  a  good  heart,  he  was  pos- 
"  sessed  of  qualities  which  sullied  the  one,  and  made 
"  the  other  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  the  superficial  and 

«  Letter  from  a  Gentlemaii  in  Town  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country,  p.  11. 

t  Serious  Conaderations  on  the  Measures  of  the  present  Administration,  by 
Dr.  Butler,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  p.  10.  The  same  fact  is  asserted  in  innumerable 
other  publications. 

X  Lord  Bute's  private  Tirtues  and  social  qualities  are  not  descanted  on,  they 
do  not  form  the  subject  of  history ;  but  they  were  numerous  and  estimable. 
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"  prejudiced.  Surrounded  with  men  whose  weakness 
"  was  known  to  the  world,  his  judgment  of  mankind 
"  became  suspected ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile 
"  benevolence  of  temper,  with  a  pride  that  rende9:ed 
'*  him  inaccessible.  Attached  by  nature  to  a  retired 
"  manner  of  life,  he  contracted  a  shyness  of  disposi* 
"  tion,  which  ought  never  to  be  carried  into  the 
^^  highest  department  of  the  state.  Habit  established 
"  the  companions  of  the  obscure  part  of  his  life  so 
"  firmly  in  his  mind,  that  he  sacrificed  his  reputation 
"  with  others,  to  an  appearance  of  attention  to  them. 
"  They  were,  however,  his  companions,  but  not  liis 
"  counsellors :  he  loved  them  for  their  good  nature ; 
'^  his  good  sense  forced  him  to  despise  their  under- 
"  standings.  Intelligent,  penetrating,  and  shrewd,  he 
"  studied  the  theory  of  government  with  success ;  cir- 
"  cumstances  attending  his  youth,  and  a  habit  of  re- 
"  tirement,  circumscribed  his  knowledge  in  the  prac- 
"  tice.  Mistaking  the  attention  paid  to  his  office  and 
"  situation  for  actual  attachment  to  his  person,  he  was 
"  deceived  by  the  designing ;  and  he  looked  upon 
"  political  desertion  as  a  singular  instance  of  depravity 
"  in  the  age.  The  noise  and  clamours  of  an  interested 
"  few  he  took  for  the  voice  of  the  pubUc ;  and  thinking 
"  he  had  deserved  well  of  the  nation,  he  was  offended 
"  at  its  ingratitude.  He  retired  with  chagrin ;  and 
"  his  enemies  owed  the  victory,  which  they  ascribed  to 
"  their  own  spirit  and  conduct,  to  an  adventitious  mis- 
"  take  in  his  mind*." 

Mr.  Grenville,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  new 
administration,  was  son  of  Greorge  Grenville,  esquire,  of 
Wootton,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  by  Esther,  sister  of 
Lord  Cobham.  He  was  bred  to  the  law ;  and  in  1741 
was  initiated  in  parliamentary  and  official  business. 
He  was  successively  appointed  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
admiralty,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  under  Greorge  II., 
and  secretary  of  state,  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  in 
the  present  reign.  To  a  masculine  understanding,  and 
resolute  mind,  he  joined  an  unwearied  application,  and 


*  Politifal  Conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  p.  ]^.' 
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considered  business  not  as  a  duty  wliich  he  was  to  fulfil,       ^ Sf  ^' 
but  a  pleasure  he  was  to  enjoy.     He  won  his  way  to 


power  through  the  laborious  gradations  of  public  ser-  i763. 
vice;  and  secured  to  himself  a  well-earned  rank  in 
parliament,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  consti- 
tution, and  a  perfect  practice  in  all  its  affairs*.  A  con- 
stant attention  to  the  forms  of  business,  rendered  him 
methodical  in  debate ;  but,  although  he  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  the  graces  of  eloquence,  his  speeches 
were  refdete  with  sound  knowledge,  and  displayed  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject.  His  political 
life  was  chequered  by  diversities  of  connexion  and  op- 
position: he  came  into  office  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Cobham,  and  continued  under  the  standard  of  his 
brother.  Earl  Temple,  till  the  beginmng  of  the  present 
reign.  Jealousy  of  his  brother-iQ-law,  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
other  concurrent  circumstances,  broke  the  family 
phalanx;  and  although  Mr.  Grenville  afterward  coa^ 
lesced  with  Lord  Temple,  he  was  never  reconciled 
to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Lord  Bute  is  accused  of  having  begun  a  paper  war,  virulence  of 
by  hiring  writers  to  support  his  administration  and  vilify  gjjjj^^^  p"^* 
his  opponentsf.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  certain  writers  were  liberally,  or  rather  ex- 
travagantiy,  paid  for  their  exertions  in  behalf  of 
govemmentj ;  but  Lord  Bute  did  not  begin  the  paper 
war,  and  the  authors  on  his  side  did  not  equal  their 
opponents  in  scurrility.  K  the  practice  of  employlQg 
men  of  letters  to  defend  the  proceedings  of  government 
has  any  justification,  it  must  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  when,  from  an  extreme  strictness 
of  regulation,  no  accounts  of  the  debates  in  either 
house  were  given  to  the  public,  and  their  chief  informal 
tion  on  the  topics  agitated  in  Parliament  was  derived 

♦  Burke's  Works,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  541. 

t  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  77. 

X  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  measure  of  Lord  Bute's  own  suggestion, 
but  to  have  flowed  principally  from  Lord  Melcombe.  See  his  Diary,  p.  419,  245. 
In  a  letter  to  Lord  Bute,  dated  8th  October,  1761,  Lord  Melcombe  says,  "  Mr. 
"  Pitt  may  tMnk,  by  going  out  upon  a  spirited  pretence,  to  turn  the  attention 
"  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  public  on  those,  who,  at  a  ruinous  expence,  are 
**  to  carry  on  his  wild  measures,  and  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  dislike,  by  a 
**  total  abandonment  of  the  press  to  him  and  his  creatures,  which  I  humbly  hope 
"  you  will  think  proper  to  employ  better." 
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from  the  lords'  protests,  and  such  pamphlets  as  de- 
tailed, in  a  partial  and  equivocal  manner,  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  members. 

However  it  might  originate,  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press  now  became  unbounded,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  nation,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  attempt 
restraining  this  intolerable  torrent  of  calumny.  The 
late  minister  endured,  with  great  equanimity  aad  for- 
bearance, the  abuse  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  did 
not  use  the  lash  of  power  against  a  man  who  had 
openly  avowed  his  resolution,  "  to  try  how  fiir  it  was 
"  practicable  to  carry  the  licentiousness  of  writing, 
"  under  pretext  of  exercising  the  liberty  of  the  press*." 
This  inchvidual  was  John  Wilkes,  member  of  parliar 
ment  for  Aylesbury,  the  avowed  author  of  the  North 
Briton,  a  periodical  paper,  in  which  every  pubUc  mear 
sure  was  arrainged  and  ridiculed  with  coarse  invective 
and  scurrilous  ribaldry.  This  licence  was  carried  to 
such  an  extent  in  the  observations  on  the  King's  speech 
at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  published  in  the  forty- 
fifth  number  of  the  North  Briton,  that  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  issue  a  warrant  from  the  secretary  of 
state's  office,  requiring  four  messengers  in  ordinary  to 
make  strict  search  for  the  authors,  printers,  and  pub- 
lishers of  the  above  seditious  and  treasonable  produc- 
tion, to  apprehend  and  seize  them,  together  with  their 
papers,  and  bring  them  before  the  secretary  of  state. 
Under  this  authority,  one  Leach,  a  printer,  to  whom 
the  messengers  had  been  erroneously  directed,  was  ap- 
prehended, but  discharged.  Kearsley,  the  avowed 
publisher,  was  next  taken  into  custody,  and  voluntarily 
acknowledged,  before  Lord  Halifax,  the  secretary  of 
state,  that  one  Balfe  was  the  printer,  and  Mr.  Wilkes 
the  author  of  the  paper.  Balfe  confirmed  the  same 
fects;  and,  the  crown-lawyers  being  of  opinion  that 
the  publication  of  a  libel  was  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
therefore  not  a  case  of  privilege,  the  messengers  were 
directed,  by  virtue  of  the  same  warrant,  to  bring  Mr. 
Wilkes  before  the  secretary  of  state.    The  officers  were 


Smollett's  Complete  History  of  England,  vol.  xvi,  p.  212. 
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instructed  to  execute  their  warrant  the  same  night ;       ^^^^• 
but  Mr.  "Wilkes  objecting  to  the  general  terms  in  which 


it  was  worded,  and  threatening  the  messengers  with        i763. 
his  vengeance,  if  they  offered  violence  to  his  person  at  ^*^- 
that  unseasonable  time,  they  desisted  till  next  morning ;  3^^  .  ^^ 
when  he  was  arrested,  and,  having  in  vain  d^nanded  a  wukes  ar- 
copy  of  the  writ,  carried  before  Lord  Halifax.     In  the  '®^^* 
account  which  he  has  given  of  this  transaction,  his 
behaviour  appears  to  have  been   firm,  his  answers 
spirited  and  judicious ;  a  compound  of  that  decision 
which  never  fails  to  make  an  advantageous  impression, 
and  that  disdain,  unspotted  with  contumelious  expres- 
sion, which  always  casts  on  those  to  whom  it  is  adressed 
a  reflection  of  contempt.     His  position  was  one  which 
a  man  of  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world  must  cer- 
tainly turn  to  good  account,  and  the  ministry  suffered 
from  having  afforded  him  such  advantages. 

When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  first  apprehended,  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Lord  Temple,  who  by  his  request  ^^1,^.^3 
applied  to  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  for  a  writ  of  coqnw 
habeas  corpus.     The  motion  was  granted ;  but  before  ^^"""^  *^' 
the  writ  could  be  prepared,  Mr.  Wilkes,  having  refused 
to  answer  questions,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  ^^^^''™' 
detained  in  close  custody,  and  admittance  refiised  to  ^e  Tower. 
his  friends,  and  even  his  coimsel  and  solicitor*. 

These  were  the  circumstances  which  brought  under  observations. 
public  discussion  one  of  the  most  important  points 
relative  to  liberty  which  had  been  agitated  since  the 
Revolution;  the  legality  of  general  warrants.  The 
importance  of  the  object  commimicated  itself  to  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  transaction,  and  made  some 
parts  of  their  conduct,  which  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  observation,  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
The  ministry  coidd  not  justly  incur  blame  for  exerting 
the  power  with  which  they  were  invested,  in  punishing 
a  libel  so  audacious  as  the  forty-fifth  number  of  the 
North  Briton :  it  became  a  very  distinct  matter  from 
personal  forbearance,  to  tolerate  the  circulation  of  a 
writing,  in  which  the  King  was  accused  of  having 

♦  Wilkes's  Letter  to  tte  Duke  of  Grafton,  Dec.  12tli,  1767.     Republished  iu 
Almoo's  CoiTCspondence  of  Wilkes  with  his  Friends,  vol  iii.  p.  184. 
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uttered  a  lie  from  the  throne.  Of  such  a  crime  it  is  no 
extenuation  to  distinguish  (as  Mr.  Wilkes  afterwards 
did*,  and  in  fact  did  in  the  very  publication)  between 
the  King  and  his  minister :  the  treasonable  suggestion 
is  not  mitigated  by  supposing  the  King  the  mere  en* 
gine  through  which  the  minister  deludes  the  people. 
It  is  a  point  of  propriety  and  delicacy,  in  the  course  of 
parliamentary  debate,  when  an  addres  to  the  throne  is 
imder  discussion,  to  shew  respect  to  the  King,  by  con- 
sidering his  speech  as  the  production  of  the  minister) 
in  order  to  take  away  all  appearance  of  offence  from 
the  free  manner  in  which  it  is  canvassed.  In  such  a 
debate  it  would  be  quite  correct  to  dispute  the  fiwjts 
contained  in  the  speech,  still  treating  them  as  the 
assertions  of  the  minister ;  but  when  a  public  writer, 
in  order  to  stigmatize  the  minister,  involves  the  sove- 
reign as  an  accomplice  in  a  charge  so  meanly  criminal 
as  that  of  uttering  a  direct  falsehood,  the  pretence  that 
the  speech  is  considered  as  that  of  the  minister,  is 
rather  in  the  nature  of  guilty  subterftige,  than  of  res- 
pectful distinction. 

With  respect  to  the  warrant;  common  sense,  the 
constitution,  and  the  subsequent  decision  of  the  courts, 
concur  in  pronouncing  it  illegal ;  but  the  ministry  who 
used  it  were  not  liable  to  censure.  It  lay  before  them 
as  a  customary  process,  which  had  been  resorted  to, 
even  recentiy,  by  the  most  popular  ministers ;  nor  was 
their  attention  directed  to  the  warrant  itself,  but  to  its 
effect :  the  opinion  of  crown-lawyers  was  not  taken  on 
the  extended  question,  whether  a  general  warrant  was 
legal ;  but  whether  Mr.  Wilkes's  offence  was  such  as 
justified  the  use  of  it,  and  whether  his  privilege  pro- 
tected him  against  its  operation. 

The  first  habeas  corpus  had  no  operation,  because 
it  was  directed  to  the  messengers,  and  not  issued  until 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  out  of  their  custody.  A  new  one 
was  ordered,  directed  to  the  constable  of  the  Tower, 
in  obedience  to  which  Mr.  Wilkes  was  brought  before 
the  court ;  in  a  flippant  speech,  he  exposed  his  griev- 


♦  See  his  speech  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  3rd  May. 
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ances,  and  accused  the  ministry  of  having  recourse  to      ^  y|^- 
this  mode  of  persecution,  because  they  had  fidled  in 


their  attempt  to  corrupt  him.     The  court  took  time        i763. 
to  consider  of  the  arguments  adduced,  and  at  length 
the  chief  justice  delivered  their  joint  opinion,  that  the 
warrant  was  not  illegal,  but  that  Wilkes  was  entitled 
to  a  discharge,  by  virtue  of  his  privilege ;  a  libel  not  wiikea  dia- 
being  in  itself  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  criminal  as  charged. 
having  a  tendency  to  occasion  one,  and  a  member  being 
intitled  to  privilege  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony, 
and  breach  of  the  peace.     This  benefit  he  owed  to  the 
gratuitous  admission  of  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  that 
he  was  a  member  of  parliament*.     A  prosecution  was 
immediately  instituted  against  him  by  the  attorney 
general  for  publishing  the  North  Briton.  conduct  of 

In  these  procee(Sngs,  Lord  Temple  stood  forward  ^'^'r®""P^^- 
the  avowed  supporter  and  patron  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
shared  the  popularity  resulting  from    the  contestf.  wakes  de- 
The  King,  having  deprived  Mr.  Wilkes  of  his  com-  pnyed  ofhu 
mission  as  colonel  in  tiie  Buckinghamshire  militia,  his  ®^"*^^°' 
lordship,  as  lord  Ueutenant,  announced  that  resolution  Lord  Tem- 
in  such  terms,  and  accompanied  with  such  assurances  p^®  dismiaeed. 
of  regret,  and  complimentary  testimonials,  that  his  7tii. 
name  was  expunged  from,the  list  of  privy  counsellors ; 
he   was  also  dismissed  from  the  lord  lieutenancy  of 
Buckinghamshire,  and  Lord    Le  Despenser  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead. 

But  although  Lord  Temple  supported  Mr.  Wilkes 
with  a  warmth  resulting  from  a  conviction  that  he  was 
improperly  treated,  and  with  vigour  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect him  from  suffering  under  malevolence,  or  miscon- 
struction of  the  law,  he  did  not  approve  the  violence 

*  In  deliTering  judgment  on  this  point,  the  chief  justice  used  these  words : 
"  It  remains  to  be  considered,  whether  Mr.  Wilkes  ought  not  to  be  discharged  : 
"  the  King's  counsel  have  thought  fit  to  admit,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  House 
"  of  Commons,  and  we  are  boimd  to  take  notice  of  it.  In  the  case  of  the  seven 
"  bishops,  the  court  took  notice  of  their  privilege  from  their  description  in  tlie 
*•  warrant :  in  the  present  case  there  is  no  suit  depending ;  here  no  writ  of  privilege 
"  can  therefore  issue,  no  plea  of  privilege  can  be  received ;  it  rests,  and  must  rest, 
•*  on  the  admission  of  the  counsel  for  the  crown ;  it  is  fairly  before  us  upon  that 
''  admission,  and  we  are  bound  to  determine  it."  Digest  of  the  Laws  concerning 
Libels,  p.  49. 

t  It  is  said  that  this  nobleman  applied  for  admission  to  see  Mr.  Wilkes,  and, 
being  refused,  observed,  "  1  thought  this  was  the  Tower ;  but  I  find  it  is  the 
**  Bastile."     Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  99. 
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and  malignity  which  characterised  his  paper,  or  the 
national  reflections  with  which  it  abounded.  He  ad- 
vised Mr.  Wilkes  to  remain  in  a  state  of  dignified 
resignation,  and  await  the  decision  of  Parliament,  and 
the  award  of  the  courts.  This  line  of  conduct*  would 
have  suited  Lord  Temple  in  similar  circumstances ;  but 
the  only  aim  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  to  court  persecution, 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  popularity.  He  no  sooner 
obtained  his  discharge,  than  he  wrote  a  scurrilous 
letter  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  which  he  printed  and 
distributed  profusely,  asserting  that  his  house  had  been 
robbed,  and  the  stolen  goods  were  in  their  possession. 
The  secretaries  of  state,  instead  of  treating  this  des- 
perate effort  with  merited  contempt,  returned  an  an- 
swer, which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  appealing 
to  their  sense  of  propriety,  for  an  observance  of  those 
laws  of  decorum  which  he  had  so  utterly  neglectedf . 

The  cabinet,  which  had  always  been  considered 
extremely  weak,  was  still  fiirther  enfeebled  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Lord  Egremont,  whose  great  abilities 
and  influence  gave  weight  to  his  measures.  Lord 
Bute,  sensible  the  ministry  could  not  continue,  waited 
on  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  obtaining  a  clear  statement  of  his 
opinions  with  respect  to  men  and  measures,  procured 
for  him  an  interview  with  the  King  at  Buckingham 
House.  Mr.  Pitt's  situation  was  thus  rendered  ex- 
tremely delicate ;  to  refuse  advice  and  assistance,  when 
solicited  by  his  sovereign,  was  impossible ;  but,  as  the 
jealous  vigilance  of  opposition  was  ever  ready  to  take 
alarm,  a  certain  degree  of  publicity  was  the  best 
means  of  avoiding  suspicion.     He  went  through  the 


*  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Temple,  to  make  a 
stirong  discrimination  between  his  character,  and  that  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  which  is 
represented  in  the  blackest  colours  of  profligacy,  inhumanity,  meanness,  and 
venality ;  see  Letter  to  Lord  Temple,  &c.  Slc.  And  it  is  proper  to  obserre  that 
there  is  not  the  least  sliadow  of  truth  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  allegation,  that  the  ministry 
persecuted,  because  they  could  not  corrupt  him.  He  wa«,  on  the  contrary,  eager 
in  pursuit  of  diplomatic  or  official  employment,  and,  so  lately  as  February,  1761, 
had  written  to  Mr.  Pitt,  an  earnest,  not  to  say  fawning,  supplication  for  some 
appointment,  and  particularly  indicated  the  Board  of  Trade.  Correspondence  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 

t  The  statement  of  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  reflections  on 
them,  form  the  subjects  of  a  great  number  of  pamphlets,  and  occupy  a  consider- 
able portion  of  all  the  periodical  works  of  the  oay,  from  which  this  narrative  has 
been  extracted. 
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Mall  in  his  gouty  chair  at  noon-day,  the  boot  of  which      chap. 


VI. 


(as  he  said  himself)  made  it  as  well  known  as  if  his 
name  was  written  upon  it.  His  Majesty  received  him  i763. 
most  graciously,  and,  during  an  audience  of  three 
hours,  listened  to  him  with  great  patience  and  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Pitt  descanted  on  the  infirmities  of  the 
peace;  the  things  necessary,  and  hitherto  neglected, 
to  improve  and  preserve  it ;  the  state  of  the  nation, 
both  foreign  and  domestic;  and  specified  the  great 
Whig  famUies  who  had  been  driven  from  His  Majesty's 
service,  whom  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  restore. 
The  King  made  no  objections  to  any  of  these  state- 
ments, except  by  saying,  that  his  honour  must  be  pre- 
served ;  and  directed  Mr.  Pitt  to  attend  him  again  on 
the  next  day  but  one,  being  Monday. 

Mr.  Pitt,  well  satisfied,  from  His  Majesty's  appa^ 
rent  acquiescence,  that  a  cabinet  would  be  formed  28th  au 
according  to  his  suggestions,  on  a  Whig  basis,  re-  ^' 

paired,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  Claremont,  and 
arranged  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  the  new  admi- 
nistration. He  also  undertook  to  apprize  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham ;  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  was  to  inform  Lord  Hardwicke. 

The  next  audience  subverted  these  hopes;  for,  29th. 
when  Mr.  Pitt  named  his  coadjutors,  the  King  men- 
tioned  some  persons  whom  he  wished  to  introduce  into 
the  administration,  and  laid  down  a  plan  for  a  general 
^  arrangement.  Mr.  Pitt,  without  circumlocution,  told 
His  Majesty  that  a  ministry  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  the  noble  famihes  who  had  supported  the 
revolution  government,  and  other  great  persons  in 
whose  abilities  and  tried  integrity  the  pubUc  confided 
from  experience,  and  who  had  weight  and  credit  with 
the  nation.  His  Majesty  suddenly  terminated  the  con- 
ference by  saying,  "  Well,  Mr.  Pitt,  I  see  (or  I  fear) 
"  this  will  not  do.  My  honour  is  concerned,  and  I 
"  must  support  it." 

This  remarkable  transaction,  which  was  commenced 
without  any  communication  to  the  ministry,  furnished 
ample  materials  for  animadversion  and  conjecture.  It 
was  supposed  by  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  from  whose 
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^  vf  ^'      letter  the  information  on  this  topic  is  principally  de- 
^  rived,  that,  in  the  day  which  intervened  between  Mr. 

1763.        Pitt's  first  and  second  audience,  some  strong  effort  was 
made  which  produced  the  alteration. 

But,  with  great  deference  to  this  opinion,  the  change 
of  the  Kings  sentiments  may  be  ascribed  to  other 
causes.  The  only  person  who  could  be  supposed  to  in- 
fluence the  royal  mind  was  Lord  Bute,  and  he  had  no  mo- 
tive to  adopt  such  a  line  of  conduct;  for,  in  both  these 
conferences,  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  no  objection  to  unite 
with  him,  and  the  ministry  could  not  act  with  cordiality 
toward  one  who  had  attempted  to  displace,  without 
consulting  them.  It  is  more  probable,  that,  at  the  first 
interview,  the  King,  transported  by  Mr.  Pitt's  rapid 
and  commanding  eloquence,  overlooked  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  his  arrangement, — that  of  subjecting  the 
throne  to  the  domination  of  certain  powerful  £sunilies ; 
but  in  the  intermediate  day,  he  had  reflected  on  the 
subject ;  and  when  the  second  conference  took  place, 
although  he  was  vidlling  to  assure  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
fiiends  a  complete  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet,  by  making 
Lord  Temple  first  Lord  of  the  treasury.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  president  of  the  council,  and  Mr.  Pitt  secretary  of 
state,  yet  he  would  not  submit  to  the  exclusive  spirit 
which  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  attempt  filling  the  whole 
council-board  with  one  strong,  compact,  weighty  in- 
fluence. This  opposition  of  principle  terminated  the 
discussion,  and  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that,  if  examined  on 
oath,  he  could  not  teU  upon  what  the  negotiation  broke 
off,  whether  upon  any  particular  point,  or  upon  the 
general  complexion  of  the  whole.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  contradicted 
absolutely  every  thing  that  had  been  circulated  as  to 
the  unreasonableness  of  his  demands*. 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  transaction,  derived 
from  Mr.  Pitt,  and  communicated  by  a  nobleman 

•  Lord  Hardwirke's  letter  to  a  near  relation  (Lord  Royston)  on  the  subject 
of  a  ministerial  negotiation  in  1763,  printed  for  Jervis  and  Debrett,  1785 : 
Anatomy  of  a  late  Negotiation  ;  and  a  general  abstract  of  the  accounts  of  this 
interview,  which  were  given  to  the  public  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1763, 
p.  451 ;  8t»e  also  Dr.  Birch's  Papers,  British  Museum,  No.  4926,  fo.  177,  ctseqq. 
For  the  last  statement,  Letter  of  Gcndd  Hamilton  to  Mr.  Calcraft,  Feb.  1766; 
Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  378 ;  and  Lord  Barriugtou's  Memoirs,  p.  91. 
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whose  sound  sense  cannot  be  doubted,  and  whose  verap      ^"^^• 
dty  is  above  suspicion ;  but  he  relates  only  what  he 


was  told;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  i763. 
Pitt's  demands  were  most  exorbitant,  such  as  could 
only  be  expected  to  be  granted  by  a  King  in  Caris- 
tNTOok  castle.  It  was  admitted,  too,  that  the  King  had 
shewn  a  proper  spirit  and  great  ability  in  resisting 
terms  which  amoimted  to  dictation,  although  proposed 
by  a  person  so  skilfiil  and  so  poweiful. 

This  treaty  having  fidled,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  2d,  lOth 
formed  an  administration,  in  which  he  was  lord  presi-  ^^^  ^^ 
dent  of  the  council.  Lord  Sandwich  secretary  of  state,  Bedford's 
Lord  Egmont  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  ">i'"*^o  • 
and  Mr.  Grenville  retained  his  situation  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     The 
Duke  s  reason  for  this  measure  is  said  to  have  been  an 
honourable  feeling  of  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system 
of  exclusion,  which  would  have  driven  from  office  Lord 
Gower,  Lord  Sandwich,  and  several  more  of  his  per- 
sonal friends.     The  career  of  the  new  ministry  began 
at  an  inauspicious  moment,  when  the  whole  nation 
seemed  replete  with  jealousy,  alarm,  and  discontent. 

One  great  source  of  uneasiness  was,  for  a  while,  wukes  pub- 
removed  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  disgraced  Jj^^/'*"^'^ 
his  character,  and  forfeited  all  prospect  of  support 
from  persons  of  respectability.  After  his  liberation 
from  the  Tower,  instead  of  following  the  advice  of  dis- 
cerning friends,  and  acting  with  the  dignity  becoming 
a  champion  of  popular  freedom,  he  adopted  a  line  of 
conduct  equally  violent  and  mean :  finding  the  printers 
averse  to  incur  the  danger  of  publishing  his  produc- 
tions, he  established  a  press  in  his  own  house,  and  dis- 
tributed proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  at  the 
price  of  one  guinea,  "  The  Proceedings  of  Adminis- 
"  tration  on  his  Case ; "  but  to  his  great  disappoint^ 
ment,  very  few  subscribers  presented  themselves*.  He 
next  committed  to  his  press  an  obscene  and  blas- 
phemous poem,  called  "  An  Essay  on  Woman ; "  the 
title  beiQg  a  parody  on  that  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

♦  Hbfor>'  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  203, 

VOL.  I.  ^  n        I 
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^"^P-  A  sheet  was  communicated,  through  one  of  Wilkes's 
'  journeymen  printers,  to  Mr.  Kidgell,  chaplain  to  Lord 
1763.  March,  and  laid  before  the  secretaries  of  state*.  His 
press  was  also  einployed  in  a  new  edition  of  the  first 
forty-five  numbers  of  the  North  Briton,  with  notes  and 
corrections ;  a  measure  also  repugnant  to  the  counsel 
of  his  fdends,  as  it  Aimished  more  certain  means  of 
conviction  in  the  prosecution  instituted  against  him ; 
but  he  disregarded  advice,  and,  having  put  his  work  in 

And  goes  to    a  statc  of  foTwarduess,  went  to  pass  a  few  weeks  in 

France.  FranCCf. 

*  See  Kidgell*a  Narrative,  published  by  Robson  and  Wilkie,  1763.  It  is 
alleged,  in  mitigation  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  crime,  tliat  no  more  than  a  dozen  copies 
were  printed.  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  206. — Answer  to  Kidgell's  Pam- 
phlet, p.  8. 

t  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  211.  Dtiring  his  stay  in  Prance,  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  msolted  by  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Forbes,  and  was, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  duel,  put  under  an  arrest. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

1763—1764. 

Meeting  of  Parliament. — Proceedings  respecting  Mr.  Wilkes. 
— ^Riot  on  burning  the  North  Briton. — Further  proceedings 
in  Parliament. — Actions  tried  against  the  messengers. — Ob- 
servations of  Lord  Camden. — Frantic  attempt  to  assassinate 
Mr.  Wilkes. — He  returns  to  France. — Marriage  of  the 
Princess  Augusta, — ^Mr.  Wilkes  expelled  the  House  of 
Commons. — Debates  on  privilege,  and  on  general  warrants. 
Mr.  Wilkes's  trial  and  outlawry. — Supplies. — Resolutions 
for  taxing  America. — Prorogation  of  ParKament. — View  of 
American  affairs. — Government  of  Canada. — Intrigues  of 
the  French  in  Canada. — Indian  war. — Regulations  for  pre- 
vention of  smuggling. — Conduct  of  the  New  England  pro- 
vinces.— Dr.  Franklin  sent  to  England  as  agent. — His 
character. 

Mb.  Wilkes's  case  was  the  first  object  which  en-      chap. 
gaged  the  attention  of  Parliament.     On  the  return  of        ^"' 
flie  Commons  to  their  own  house,  after  hearing  the        1753. 
Eang's  speech,  Mr.  Grenville  anticipated  any  other  JJ*^.^^^-- 
motion*,  by  stating  that  His  Majesty  having  received  parUament. 
information  that  John  Wilkes,  Esquire,  was  the  author  ^g^^^^^f^"^ 
of  a  seditious  and  dangerous  libel,  published  since  the  wSkes?^ 
last  session,  had  caused  him  to  be  apprehended  and 
detained  for  trial.    He  then  recapitulated  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts  below,  and  laid  on  the  table  the 
libel,   with  the  examinations  of  the  bookseller  and 
printer.     An  address  of  thanks  was  voted,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  housef  resolved,  the  paper  entitled  the 


♦  Tbe  address  on  the  King^s  speech  was  moved  the  17th,  and  carried  witliout 
debftte :  it  contained  the  congratulationB  of  tiie  House  on  Her  Majesty's  safe  do- 
Ur«ry  of  a  second  son,  which  took  place  the  IGth  August. 

t  237  against  HI. 
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CHAP. 

vn. 

1763. 

Wilkes's 
complaint  of 
a  breach  of 
privilege. 


Complaint 
against 
Wilkes  in  the 
House  of 
Lords. 


16lh  Nov. 
Wilkes's 
duel  with 
Martin. 


23rd  and 
24th  Nov. 
Debates  on 
Ida  case. 


North  Briton,  number  forty-five,  to  be  a  false,  scan- 
dalous, and  seditious  libel,  and  that  it  should  be  burned 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

When  this  motion  was  disposed  of^  Mr.  Wilkes, 
premising  that  in  his  person  the  rights  of  all  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  and  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
had  been  violated,  stated  the  circumstances  of  his 
arrest  and  discharge,  and  the  proceedings  against  him 
in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  by  subpoena.  He  re- 
quested the  judgment  of  the  House  on  his  privilege ; 
declaring,  however,  that  if  they  decided  in  his  favour, 
he  would  waive  the  advantage,  and  put  himself  on  a 
jury  of  his  country.  The  further  consideration  of  the 
King's  message,  and  the  case  of  privilege,  was  ad- 
journed to  the  twenty-third. 

On  the  same  day  a  complaint  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  Essay  on  Woman,  which  was 
produced.  Lord  Sandwich  dwelt  with  great  force  on 
the  profaneness  and  obscenity  of  the  production ;  and 
Dr.  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  complained  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,  as  the  author,  to  render  the  parody 
on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  more  complete,  had  affixed 
the  learned  Prelate's  name  to  one  of  the  notes*. 

This  imexpected  attack  exhibited  to  the  delinquent 
the  effects  of  his  imprudence,  and  he  gave  way  to  the 
violence  suggested  by  despair.  In  the  course  of  de^ 
bate  in  the  Lower  House,  Mr.  Martin,  member  for 
Camelford,  who  was  attacked  in  some  of  the  early 
numbers  of  the  North  Briton,  declared  the  author, 
whoever  he  might  be,  a  malignant  and  infamous 
coward.  Mr.  Wilkes  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Martin,  ac- 
knowledging himself  the  author  of  the  paragiaphs 
complained  of;  the  consequence  was  a  meeting  in 
Hyde  Park ;  the  parties  fought  with  pistols ;  and  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  dangerously  wounded. 

The  question  of  privilege  was  debated  with  great 
warmth  during  two  days.     On  the  second,  the  speaker 

♦  History  of  the  lat«  Minority,  p.  233.  It  has  aflforded  some  ground  of  sur- 
prise, and  furnished  topics  of  ridicule  and  censure,  that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
Hhould  stand  forward  as  Mr.  Wilkes's  principal  accuser  on  this  occasion,  because 
Lord  Sandwich's  conduct  M'as  not  consider^  sufficiently  moral  to  render  him  a 
fit  champion  in  such  a  cause. 
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produced  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  requested  the      ^^if' 

farther  consideration  might  be  deferred  till  he  was  ' 

able  to  attend;  but  the  House  resumed  the  debate,        nea. 

and  finally  resolved,  "  That  the  privilege  of  Parliap 

"  ment  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  writing  and  pub- 

"  lishing  seditious  Ubels,  nor  ought  to  be  allowed  to 

"  obstruct  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,   in  the 

"  speedy  and  effectual  prosecution  of  so  heinous  and 

"  dangerous  an  offence*."     The  resolutions  made  on 

the  first  day  of  the  session  were  also  confirmed ;  and 

as  the  concurrence  of  the  lords  was  deemed  of  great 

importance,  a  conference  was  desired.     No  debates  on 

this  subject  are  preserved,  except  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt, 

who  vehemently  reprobated  the  fiacihty  with  which 

Parliament  surrendered  its  own  privileges;  but  he 

carefully  impressed  on  the  House,  tiiat  he  was  merely 

delivering  a  constitutional  opinion,  and  not  vindicating 

either  the  libel  or  its  author.     "  With  respect  to  the 

"  paper  itself,"  he  said,  "  the  House  had  already  voted 

"  it  a  libel ;  he  joined  in  that  vote.     He  condemned 

"  the  whole  series  of  North  Britons,  as  illiberal,  un- 

^'  manly,  and  detestable.     He  abhorred  all  national 

"  reflections.     The  King's  subjects  were  one  people. 

"  Whoever  divided  them  was  guilty  of  sedition.     His 

"  Majesty's  complaint  was  well  founded ;  it  was  just ; 

"  it  was  necessary.     The  author  did  not  deserve  to  be 

"  ranked  among  the  human  species,  he  was  the  blas- 

"  phemer  of  his  God,  and  the  libeller  of  his  King. 

"  He  had  no  connexion,  nor  did  he  associate  or  com- 

"  municate  with  any  such  writer f." 

*  258  against  132. 

t  This  speech  drew  down  upon  Mr.  Pitt  a  furioufi  denunciation  from  Mr. 
Wilkes,  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  already  referred  to.  It  would  be 
fatiguing,  no  leas  ♦h*^"  disgusting,  to  recapitulate  the  terms  of  abuse  which  are 
applied  both  to  his  politics  and  his  heart ;  but  Mr.  Wilkes  asserts  (and  the  reader 
may  give  what  value  he  pleases  to  Mr.  Wilkes's  assertion),  that  in  1754  Mr.  Pitt 
had  seen,  approved,  and  complimented  him  upon  the  very  poems  he  afterward 
80  strenuously  condemned.  Now,  that  party  feeling  has  subsided,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  such  low  and  witless  invectives  as  Qie  North  Briton,  No.  45,  or 
such  cliunsy  blasphemy  and  obscenity  as  the  Essay  on  Woman,  and  its  concomi- 
tant poems,  should  ever  have  been  thou^t  worthy  of  notice.  Indeed,  the  whole 
proceeding  warrants  Wilkes  in  saj-ing,  "  The  two  accusations  are  only  so  far 
**  connected,  that  I  am  convinced  there  is  not  a  man  in  England  who  believes 
"  that,  if  the  first  (No.  45)  had  not  appeared,  the  second  (the  poems)  would 
"  ever  have  been  called  in  question."  Address  to  tJie  Electors  of  Aylesbury, 
reprinted  in  Almon's  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  88. 
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CHAP.  xhe  resolutions  of  the  Commons  were  at  the  first 

conference  left  with  the  lords,  and  produced  an  ani- 


1763.       mated  debate.     None  of  the  speeches  are  preserved, 
except  that  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  defended  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commons  with  great  ability  and  manly 
25Ui  Nov.      eloquence.     He  entered  into  the  history  of  privilege. 
In  the  lords,    gj^ J  analyzed  the  powers  of  the  crown  and  parhament, 
combating  the  appUcation  of  the  doctrine  of  inviola- 
bihty  in  certain  cases,  among  the  most  atrocious  of 
which,  he  placed  the  dissemination  of  seditious  libds. 
He  particularly  insisted  on  the  malignant  and  danger-* 
ous  tendency  of  publications  calculated  to  weaken  the 
connexion  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and  con- 
tended, with  great  force  of  argument,  against  the  ap- 
prehensions entertained  of  unduly  extending  the  power 
of  the  crown,  by  the  decision  of  the  present  question. 
As  the  offence  was  bailable,  there  was  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  power  vested  in  the  secretary  of  state 
could  be  abused  to  any  dangerous  purpose;  on  the 
contrary,  both  government  and  Uberty  were  as  safe  as 
the  imperfection  of  human  poUcy  would  allow.     Ac- 
knowledging the  purity  of  the  principles  which  ani- 
mated the  lords  in  opposition,  he  concluded  by  saying ; 
"  In  order  to  preserve  the  independence  of  ParUament 
"  against  any  fiiture  violation  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
"  it  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  reputation  of 
"  ParUament  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  love 
"  of  it  in  their  hearts.     How,  my  lords,  can  this  be 
"  done,  if  they  find  it  an  obstacle  to  that  equal  justice 
"  which  is  their  birth-right,  and  their  safety  ?     Upon 
"  the  whole,  I  am  confident  your  lordships  will,  on  no 
"  account,  depart  from  that  maxim,  which  is  the  cor- 
"  ner-stone  of  all  government,  that  justice  should  have 
"  its  course,  without  stop  or  impediment.     Jus^  fas, 
"  lex^  potentissima  sint     This,  my  lords,  is  the  very 
soul  and  essence  of  fireedom.     Obstruct  this,  and  you 
immediately  open  a  door  to  all  violence  and  confii- 
sion ;  to  all  iniquity,  and  all  the  cruelties  of  private 
"  revenge ;  to   the  destruction  of  private  peace,  the 
"  dissolution  of  public  order,  and,  in  the  end,  to  an 
"  unlimited  and  despotic  authority,  which  we  must  be 
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"  forced  to  submit  to  as  a  remedy  against  such  intoler-      ^yit ^' 
"  able  evils.     The  dominion  of  law  is  the  dominion  of  ' 


"  liberty.     Privilege  against  lav^,  in  matters  of  high        i763. 
"  concernment  to  &e  public,  is  oppression,  is  tyranny, 
"  wheresoever  it  exists." 

The  lords  concurred  in  the  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mons;  but  a  long  and    spirited  protest,  signed  by 
seventeen  peers,  replete  with  constitutional  learning  ^^^^^ 
and  ingenious  oi^ument,  was  entered  on  the  journals. 

At  a  conference,  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  address  ut  Dec. 
to  the  King  was  voted,  blaming,  with  proper  asperity,  ^^^  *^ 
the  wanton  indignity  he  had  sustained.     Mr.  Wilkes 
was  also  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  wukea  m- 
Commons  in  a  week,  if  his  health  would  permit  ^^^  ^^- 

The  execution  of  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  w.  * 
related  to  the  burning  of  the  North  Briton,  was  com-  3^^ 
mitted  to  the  superintend^QCe  of  Alderman  Harley,  Riot  on 
one  of  the  city  members,  and  a  sheriff  of  London.  This  N^Briton. 
operation  was  rendered  extremely  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous by  the  tumultuous  disposition  of  the  populace, 
who,  combining  the  names  of  Wilkes  and  liberty, 
considered  the  punishment  of  the  one,  a  death-blow  to 
the  other.  The  sherifBs  and  other  officers,  when  as- 
sembled at  the  Boyal  Exchange  to  perform  their  duty, 
were  assailed  by  a  furious  mob,  pelted  vrith  filth  and 
stones,  and  grossly  insulted.  The  glass  of  Harley's 
chariot  was  broken  by  a  billet  of  wood,  plucked  from 
the  fire,  and  thrown  at  his  person.  Alarmed  at  this 
appearance  of  premeditated  violence,  he  went  to  the 
Mansion-house,  and  apprized  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
outrage ;  the  executioner  followed,  and  the  constables 
w^e  obliged  to  retire,  after  their  staves  had  been 
broken  by  the  populace.  The  pieces  of  the  libel  were 
rescued,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Temple  Bar,  where 
a  bonfire  was  made,  and  a  large  jeick^boot  committed 
to  the  flames*. 

These  proceedings  being  reported  to  both  houses,  ^^  4  j^^ 
they  voted  that  all  persons  concerned  in  the  riot,  their  vote  of  the 
aiders  and  abettors,  were  perturbators  of  the  public  th^ubj^t.^" 

♦  In  ridicule  of  John  Earl  of  Buie. 
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July  9th. 


6th. 


peace,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and 
obstructors  of  national  justice.  Thanks  were  voted  to 
the  sheriflFs,  and  the  King  was  addressed  to  give  direc- 
tions that  the  most  effectual  methods  might  be  taken 
for  discovering  and  prosecuting  the  offenders.  One  of 
them  was  convicted. 

In  consequence  of  the  order  for  the  attendance  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon*  ap- 
peared at  the  bar,  and  stated  that  he  could  not,  on 
account  of  his  health,  obey  the  injunction.  The  time 
was  then  enlarged  for  a  week ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  the  same  persons  again  making  a  similar  report, 
the  period  was  extended  beyond  the  term  allotted  for 
the  Christmas  recess ;  but  to  prevent  collusion,  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeonf,  named  by  the  House,  were  directed 
to  attend  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  report  their  own  opinion  on 
his  case,  on  the  19th  of  January.  The  discussion  of 
his  complaint  of  a  breach  of  privilege  was  adjourned 
to  the  same  day. 

Numerous  actions  had  been  commenced  against 
the  messengers,  by  persons  arrested  under  the  general 
warrant,  to  recover  damages  for  false  imprisonment. 
They  were  all  tried  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
verdicts  of  various  amounts  recovered.  At  the  first  of 
these  trials,  at  Guildhall,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  present,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  loudly  cheered  by  the 
populace,  while  the  Solicitor-general,  who  was  of 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  was  no  less  loudly  hissedj. 
Mr.  Wilkes  had  also  brought  actions  against  the  two 
secretaries  of  state,  and  against  Mr.  Wood,  under- 
secretary of  state,  for  injuries  sustained  on  the  same 
occasion.  The  proceedings  against  Lord  Egremont 
abated  by  reason  of  his  death.  Lord  Halifax,  by 
various  exertions  of  privilege,  and,  at  length,  by  stand- 
ing out  in  contempt  of  the  court,  procured  delay  tiU 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  outlawed§.     The  action  against  Mr. 


♦  Dr.  Brocklesby  and  Mr.  Graves, 
t  Dr.  Heberden  and  Mr.  Cssar  Hawkins. 

t  Letter  from  Dr.  Birch  to  Lord  Royston ;   Papers,  British  Museum,  No. 
4324,  fo.  161.  J^        »        1^    . 

§  In  a  transaction  of  this  nature,  history  can  hardly  be  too  minute ;  the  means 
of  delay  used  by  Lord  Halifax  are  therefore  exactly  specified ;  they  appear  dis- 
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Wood  was  tried  before  a  special  jury  at  Guildhall,      chap. 

and,  after  a  hearing  of  fifteen  hours,  a  verdict  was  ' 

given  for  a  thousand  pounds  damages;  bills  of  excep-        i763. 

tion  were  allowed  in  these  causes.     The  Lord  Chief 

Justice,  on  this  occasion,  extended  his  former  opinion 

so  fiir  as  to  declare  the  warrant  unconstitutional,  illegal, 

and  absolutely  void.     "  If  it  be  good,"  he  said,  "a 

"  secretary  of  state  can  delegate  and  depute  any  one  S^i^cwef 

"  of  his  messengers,  or  any,  even  from  the  lowest  of  Justice 

"  the  people,  to  take  examinations,  to  commit,  or  re- 

"  lease,  and,  in  fine,  to  do  every  act  which  the  highest 

"judicial  ofiicers  the  law  knows  can  do  or  order. 

"  There  is  no  authority  in  our  law  books  that  mentions 

"  this  kind  of  warrants,  but  in  express  terms  con- 

"  demns  them.     Upon  the  maturest  consideration,  I 

"  am  bold  to  say,  this  warrant  is  illegal ;  but  I  am  far 

"  from  wishing  a  matter  of  this  consequence  should 

"  rest  solely  on  my  opinion.     It  may  be  referred  to 

"  the  twelve  Judges,  and  there  is  a  still  higher  court, 

"  before  which  it  may  be  canvassed,  and  whose  deter- 

"  mination  is  final.      If  these  superior  jurisdictions 

"  should  declare  my  opinion  erroneous,  I  submit  as 

"  will  become  me,  and  kiss  the  rod ;   but  I  must  say, 

"  I  shall  always  consider  it  as  a  rod  of  iron  for  the 

"  chastisement  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain." 

The  judgment  respecting  the  illegaUty  of  general 
warrants  was  afterward,  on  arguing  the  bills  of  ex- 
ceptions, affirmed  by  Lord  Mansfield*. 

Soon  after  the  verdict  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  favour,  a 

cKditable  to  the  cause  iu  'which  they  were  employed.  Original  was  issued, 
tested  the  first  day  of  June,  and  returnable  from  the  first  day  of  the  Holy 
Triuity,  in  three  weeks  (19th  of  June,  1763) ;  and  the  Earl  being  summoned, 
cast  an  essoign,  which  was  adjourned  until  the  18th  of  November.  Then  he 
availed  himself  of  his  privilege,  which  being  at  an  end,  and  all  the  essoigiis  ex- 
pired, a  distringas  was  taken  out,  tested  the  9th  of  May,  being  the  first  day  of 
Easter  term  1764,  returnable  from  the  day  of  Easter  in  five  weeks  (27th  of 
May) ;  the  Sheriff  returned  forty  shillings  issues.  The  Earl  did  not  appear : 
the  court  directed  fiily  poimds  issues.  An  alias  distringas  was  taken  out,  tested 
the  30th  of  May,  and  returnable  on  the  morrow  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (18th  of 
June)  ;  the  Sheriff  returned  his  issues.  The  Earl  still  refused  to  appear :  the 
court  ordered  five  hundred  pounds  issues.  A  pluries  distringas  was  taken  out, 
tested  Uie  first  day  of  Trinity  Term  (the  22nd  of  Jmie)  ;  and  returnable  in  three 
weeks  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (the  8th  of  July).  In  November  following  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  outlawed ;  then  the  Earl  appeared  and  pleaded  the  outlawry. — 
History  of  the  late  Minority. 
♦  Sec  3  Burrow,  1762. 
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man  called  at  his  house,  but,  being  refiised  admittance, 
went  to  a  coffee-house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  de- 
clared that  he  and  ten  more  were  determined  "  to  cut 
"  Wilkes  off,  let  the  event  be  what  it  might."  He 
again  applied  to  see  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  was  taken  into 
custody,  when  a  new  penknife  was  found  in  his  pocket. 
A  complaint  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
but,  his  insanity  being  clearly  proved,  the  House  dis- 
charged him  from  further  attendance;  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  committed  him,  for  want  of  sureties  to 
keep  the  peace*. 

Mr.  Wilkes  refiised  to  admit  the  visits  of  the  two 
medical  men  appointed  by  Parliament ;  but,  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  own  friends,  called  in  two  others.  His 
case,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  dan- 
gerous as  represented,  since,  in  a  few  days  after  the 
recess,  he  departed  for  Paris. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  the  King  announced 
to  Parliament,  by  message,  a  proposal  of  marriage 
from  the  Prince  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  to  his 
eldest  sister  the  Princess  Augusta;  and  the  sum  of 
eighty  thousand  pounds  was  voted  for  her  dowry.  The 
Prince  came  to  England  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  marriage  was  solemnized. 

When  Parliament  met  after  the  recess,  the  order 
of  the  day  being  read  for  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
the  Speaker  produced  a  letter  from  him,  inclosing  a 
certificate  of  one  of  the  French  King's  physicians, 
and  an  army  surgeon,  importing  that,  from  the  state  of 
his  wound,  and  its  probable  consequences,  he  could 
not,  without  danger,  leave  Paris.  This  certificate  was 
not  authenticated  before  a  notary  public,  nor  were  any 
other  regular  means  taken  to  insure  its  credit  in 
England ;  and  as  his  whole  conduct  appeared  calcu- 
lated to  evade  their  authority,  the  House,  most  properly, 
resisted  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the 
charges  against  him,  and  proceeded  to  an  immediate 
hearing  of  evidence.     The  examination  lasted  imtil 


*  This  man's  name  vas  Alexander  Dunn, 
periodical  publication. 


The  fact  is  rccoided  in  every 
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three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  when  it  was  resolved, 
that  number  forty-fire  of  the  North  Briton,  which 
had  been  voted  a  seditious  libel,  contained  expressions 
of  the  most  unexampled  insolence  and  contumely 
towards  His  Majesty,  &e  grossest  aspersions  on  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  most  audacious  defiance 
of  the  authority  of  the  whole  l^islature ;  that  it  had 
a  manifest  tendency  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
peojde  from  the  King ;  to  withdraw  them  from  their 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  to  excite  them  to  traitorous 
insurrections  against  government,  and  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
should  be  expelled,  and  a  new  writ  issued  for  Ayles- 
bury* 

Notwithstanding  his  expulsion,  his  complaint  of 
a  breach  of  privilege  came  on,  in  due  course,  to  be 
debated  in  the  house;  and  occupied  their  attention 
during  several  days.  The  chief  object  of  administra- 
tion was  to  separate  the  supposed  delinquency  of  Mr. 
Wood  and  Mr.  Webb,  the  imder-secretaries  of  state, 
against  whom  complaint  was  made,  from  the  question 
on  the  legality  of  general  warrants,  and  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  mere  act  of  those 
gentlemen,  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  question,  then 
undecided  in  the  courts  of  law*.  After  examining 
evidence,  and  hearing  the  parties  in  their  own  defence, 
the  complaint  was  discharged.  A  motion  was  made 
to  produce  the  warrant  under  which  they  had  acted, 
but  rejected.  A  general  question  was  submitted  to  the 
house,  "  That  a  warrant  for  apprehending  and  seizing 
**  the  author,  printers,  and  publishers  of  a  seditious 
"  libd,  is  not  warranted  by  law."  This  motion  was 
afterwards  amended  by  adding,  "  Although  such  war- 
"  rant  has  been  issued  according  to  the  practice  of 
"  office,  and  has  been  frequently  produced  to  the  Court 
"  of  King's  Bench ;  and,  so  far  as  appears  to  this  house, 
"  the  validity  thereof  has  never  been  doubted,  but  the 
"  parties  have  been  bailed  by  the  court."  The  prin- 
cipal point  of  defence  urged  by  the  ministry,  and,  in 
fact,  their  best  ground  for  exculpation,  was  long-esta^ 
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*  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  had  given  an  opinion  at  nisi  prius, 
bnt  the  decision  on  the  bills  of  exceptions  was  yet  rcserred. 
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^vu^"      Wished  precedent;   and  they  cited  two  instances  in 

'        which  Mr.  Pitt  issued  general  warrants. 
1764.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  all  the  crown  had  desired,  and  the 

ministers  wished,  w£is  accomplished  in  the  conviction 
and  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes ;  and  therefore  it  was 
now  their  duty  to  do  justice  to  the  nation,  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  law ;  but  the  ministers  and  law  officers, 
by  evading  the  discussion,  appeared  conscious  that  the 
warrant  was  illegal.  He  denied  that  precedent  afforded 
any  justification ;  and  said,  when  he  himself  issued 
such  warrants  he  knew  them  to  be  Ulegal ;  but,  pre- 
ferring the  general  safety,  in  time  of  war  and  pubUc 
danger,  to  every  personal  consideration,  he  ran  the 
risk,  as  he  would  of  his  head,  had  that  been  the  for- 
feit, upon  the  like  motive,  and  did  an  extraordinary 
act,  against  a  suspicious  foreigner,  just  come  from 
France,  and  who  was  concealed,  at  different  times,  in 
different  houses.  He  distinguished  strongly  between 
his  case  and  that  before  the  house :  "  What  was  there 
"  in  a  hbel  so  heinous  and  terrible,  as  to  require  this 
"  formidable  instrument,  which,  like  an  inundation, 
"  bore  down  all  the  barriers  and  fences  of  happiness 
"  and  security]  Parliament  had  voted  away  its  own 
"  privilege,  and  laid  the  personal  freedom  of  every 
"  representative  of  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  His 
"  Majesty's  Attorney-general.  K  the  house  negatived 
"  the  motion,  they  would  be  the  disgrace  of  the  pre- 
"  sent  age,  and  the  reproach  of  posterity;  who,  after 
"  sacrificing  their  own  privileges,  had  abandoned  the 
"  Uberty  of  the  subject,  upon  a  pretence  wilfiilly 
"  founded  in  error,  and  manifestly  urged  for  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  delusion." 

The  ministry,  in  general,  avoided  the  question  of 
legality,  confining  themselves  entirely  to  precedent, 
and  the  impropriety  of  deciding  a  subject  which  was 
yet  to  be  d^cussed  in  the  courts  below.  The  opposi- 
tion had  arranged  their  motions  with  great  care,  at 
several  meetings  held  at  the  house  of  Sir  George  Sa- 
vile*.     They  began  the  debate,  it  is  said,  in  full  con- 

♦  Hiatory  of  the  Minority,  p.  270. 
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fidence  of  victory;  but,  after  a  long  discussion,  the      ^^T' 
question  of  an  adjournment  for  four  months  was  car-  ' 

ried  by  a  small  majority,  several  friends  of  the  ministry       i764. 
dividing  in  the  riiinority*. 

Mr.  Wilkes,  having  entered  an  appearance,  was 
found  guilty  on  both  the  prosecutions,  for  publishing 
the  North  Briton  and  the  Essay  on  Woman ;  but  his  wiUtes  tried. 
popularity  was  undiminished,  and  the  spirit  excited  by 
the  proceedings  against  him  unallayed.     On  the  very 
day  of  his  trial,  the  common  council  voted  thanks  to 
the  city  members  for  their  zealous  and  spirited  en-  Tf  S^mSon 
deavours  to  assert  the  rights  and  Uberties  of  the  sub-  council. 
ject,  by  their  laudable  exertions  on  the  late  question 
respecting  general  warrants,  and  exhorted  them  to 
persevere  in  the  same  course.     At  the  same  time,  in 
manifestation  of  the  sense  they  entertained  of  the  in- 
flexible firmness  and  integrity  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pratt,  they  voted  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  re- 
quested that  he  would  sit  for  his  picture,  to  be  placed 
in  Guildhall,  in  gratitude  for  his  honest  and  upright  ut  Nov.  1763. 
decision  on  the  validity  of  the  warrant.     Mr.  Wilkes  wiikes  out- 
was  afterwards  outlawed  for  not  appearing  to  receive  ^^®**' 
judgmentf. 

The  supplies  for  this  year  amounted  to  £7,771,000 ;  supplies. 
the  deficiency  was  raised,  without  new  taxes  or  a  lot- 
tery, by  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter  for  twenty- 
one  years,  for  which  government  received  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  pounds  J ;  by  the  produce  of  French 
prizes  taken  before  the  declaration  of  war,  amounting 
to  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  by  two  mil- 
lions from  the  sinking  frmd. 

*  234  against  220.  General  Conway  voted  in  this  minority,  although,  in 
every  other  instance,  he  supported  the  ministry.  This  single  act  gave  so  much 
offence,  that,  at  the  rising  of  parliament,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  civil  and  mili- 
tary employments.  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  ii  p.  547,  vol.  v.  p.  105 ;  and  for 
a  description  of  his  speech  and  the  whole  debate,  see  Lord  Orford's  Letters  to  the 
Eari  of  Hertford.     Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  58. 

t  On  several  occasions,  the  debates  were  conducted  with  great  asperity ;  but 
they  are  not  preserved.  A  specimen  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  from  Horace  Wal* 
pole  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  27th  January,  1764.  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  182.  The 
letter  is  very  lively  and  interesting ;  strongly  marked  with  the  political  feelings 
and  characteristic  levity  of  the  writer. 

X  This  was  not  the  onlv  advantage  accruing  to  government  from  the  trans- 
action. The  Bank  also  undertook  to  circulate  a  million  in  exchequer  bills,  bear- 
ing four  per  cent.,  which  were  then  at  a  discount.  Sinclair's  History  of  the 
Revenue,  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 
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It.  was  also  deemed  advisable,  this  year,  to  con- 
template America  as  a  source  of  future  revenue ;  and 
resolutions  were  brought  into  the  house  for  regulating 
the  trade,  and  imposing  duties  on  ceitain  articles  of 
American  commerce;  they  formed  the  basis  of  an 
act,  which  afterward  passed  the  legislature,  and  di- 
rected that  the  new  duties  should  be  paid  in  specie 
into  the  English  exchequer.  These  resolutions  were 
accompanied  with  one  for  introducing  a  stamp  duty 
into  America;  but  the  minister  withdrew  it  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  colonists  to  pe- 
tition against  it,  when  brought  forward  in  another 
session. 

In  the  speech  on  proroguing  Parliament,  the  King, 
adverting  to  the  measures  respecting  America,  said: 
'^  The  wise  regulations  which  have  been  established 
"  to  augment  the  public  revenues,  to  unite  the  interests 
"  of  the  most  distant  possessions  of  my  crown,  and  to 
"  encourage  and  secure  their  commerce  with  Great 
"  Britain,  call  for  my  hearty  approbation." 

The  affairs  of  America  assumed,  from  this  period, 
an  imexpected  importance ;  and  this  attempt  to  derive 
from  the  colonies  a  revenue  for  the  relief  of  the  mother- 
country,  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary contests  recorded  in  history ;  important  not 
to  England  alone,  but,  by  its  consequences,  affecting 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  great  accession  of  territory  acquired  by  the 
peace,  demanded  no  less  wisdom  than  genius  for  its 
government ;  and  it  seems  almost  to  exceed  the  art  of 
the  politician  to  frame  such  a  system  as  would,  with- 
out imposing  the  yoke  of  slavery,  preserve  the  tie  of 
dependence  over  an  immense  tract  of  colony,  so  far 
removed  from  the  parent  shore.  The  inhabitants  of 
great  part  of  North  America  were  strongly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  characterizes  the  na- 
tives  of  Britain,  from  whom  they  derived  their  origin, 
and  with  that  jealous  irritability  which  is  the  com- 
panion  and  best  guard  of  uncontaminated  freedom. 

Without  penetrating  into  the  remote  periods  of 
history  with  critical  exactness,  it  will  be  proper  suc- 
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ciucUy  to  point  out  the  difference  in  the  inhabitants  of      ^ SA^' 
various  parts  of  the  British  American  dominions,  and  ' 

their  habits  and  propensities,  so  as  to  form  a  clear  es-       i764. 
timate  of  their  motives  and  springs  of  action.     The 
colonies  were  resolved  into  three  grand  divisions ;  the 
Northern,  Middle,  and  Southern. 

The  Northern,  or  New  England  Provinces,  com- 
prehending New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Khode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  possess  a  less  fertile 
soil  than  the  other  parts  of  America ;  but  supply  large 
pasture  for  herds ;  the  uncultivated  parts  produce  good 
timber,  and  their  seas  abound  with  fish.  The  natives 
are  healthy,  strong,  and  vigorous ;  keen,  penetrating, 
active,  and  enterprising.  Their  origin,  derived  from 
the  fanatics,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  fled  from 
persecution  in  England,  to  exercise  it  in  America,  was 
still  discernible  in  their  manners,  conduct,  and  habits. 

The  Middle  Provinces,  which  iaclude  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  afford  the 
means  of  agriculture,  and  are  fisivourable  to  the  breed 
of  cattle.  Their  soil  is  rich :  and  they  are  enabled  to 
export  wheat,  flour,  and  fiirs.  The  inhabitants  are 
robust,  frugal,  persevering,  and  industrious ;  plain  and 
honest  in  their  dealings ;  but  of  rude,  unpliant  man- 
ners, with  little  penetration,  and  less  knowledge.  The 
greater  part  of  their  country  had  been  ceded  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes. 
Pennsylvania  was  a  settlement  of  Quakers,  for  whom 
the  celebrated  Penn  had  framed  a  wise  and  consistent 
code  of  laws.  Their  prosperity  and  unobtrusive  char 
racter  rendered  them  easy  to  govern;  and,  until  se- 
^duced  or  irritated,  they  were  faithful  in  their  attach- 
ment to  Great  Britain. 

The  Southern  Provinces,  under  which  denomina^ 
tion  are  included  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  exhibit  a  considerable  variety 
of  climate  and  manners.  In  the  most  southern  parts, 
where  the  intense  heat  renders  labour  impracticable  to 
any  but  Africans,  the  people  are  pallid,  tall,  slender, 
indolent,  voluptuous,  and  ostentatious;  yet  shrewd, 
intelligent,  and  hospitable.     The  inhabitants  of  Mary- 
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^y^^'  land,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  were  distinguished 
'  for  their  imitation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  which 
extended  to  every  particular  of  their  furniture,  dress, 
and  manners.  The  natives  of  North  Carolina  were 
hardy  and  robust,  chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle, 
and  remarkable  for  their  expertness  in  the  use  of  rifle- 
barrelled  guns. 

Virginia,  the  earliest  British  colony  in  America, 
which  owed  its  name  to  EUzabeth,  and  its  establish- 
ment to  James  I.,  had  risen,  from  a  miserable  handful 
of  emigrants,  not  exceeding  a  hundred,  to  a  state  of 
great  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  inhabitants,  as 
strongly  marked  in  their  character  as  those  of  the 
New  England  colonies,  were  exemplary  in  their  at- 
tachment to  monarchy:  they  were  the  last  of  the 
British  subjects  who  yielded  to  the  successful  arms  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  first  of  the  colonists  who  proclaimed 
Charles  II.  Maryland,  ever  prosperous,  free,  and 
happy,  was  originally  a  settlement  of  Catholics,  whom 
Charles  I.  reluctantly  persecuted,  and  who  retained  an 
aflectionate  allegiance  to  the  crown.  North  and  South 
Carolina  were  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  some  noble- 
men and  persons  of  rank,  who  engaged  Locke  to 
form  a  constitution ;  but  this  great  gift  of  an  immortal 
genius  was  no  blessing  to  the  people;  they  did  not 
thrive  till  the  government  of  England  atmulled  their 
constitution,  and  subjected  them  to  the  more  practical 
system  of  Vii-ginia*. 

Such  were  the  people  whom  Mr.  Grenville  pro- 
posed to  subject  to  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  easing 
the  burthens  of  England.  In  the  first  view  of  this 
project,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  its  general  ex- 
pediency or  impropriety,  leaving  the  various  measures 
originating  from  it  to  be  discussed  in  the  periods  which 
produced  them. 

The  participation  which  America,  claimed  and  en- 
joyed in  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution,  rendered  it 
merely  reasonable  that  the  colonies  should  contribute 

♦  Chiefly  from  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  Introduction.  See 
also  Chalmers's  Political  Annals.  Raynal's  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
book  xvii.  and  xnii.     Morse's  American  Geography,  &c.  &c. 
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toward  the  discharge  of  a  debt  incurred  in  support  of      ^^f  ^' 
the  government,  which  was  to  them  the  source  of  ' 

liberty  and  prosperity.  The  last  war  was  undertaken 
principally  on  account  of  America,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  debt  contracted  in  that  which  preceded  had  origi- 
nated in  the  defence  of  that  country*.  The  practice 
of  imposing  taxes  by  authority  of  parliament  on  the 
transatlantic  dominions  was  not  new ;  it  had  been  used 
ever  since  their  establishment ;  not  to  an  extent  suf- 
ficient to  afford  great  advantage  to  the  country,  but 
abundantly  sufficient,  so  far  as  precedent  can  be  re- 
quired, to  support  the  right  of  the  mother-country  to 
draw  pecuniary  relief  from  her  dependenciesf .  The 
principle,  at  the  period  of  passing  the  resolutions  in 
parliament,  was  not  deemed  open  to  an  objection ;  and 
it  was  considered  necessary,  as  well  as  just,  to  realize 
the  advantages  which  had  been  promised  from  the 
colonization  and  protection  of  that  distant  continentj. 

In  opposition  to  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  thus 
supported  by  precedent  and  every  known  principle  of 
colonization,  certain  abstract  propositions  were  as- 
sumed, and  descanted  on  with  a  violence  adapted  to  a 
tiause  already  secure  of  partizans,  and  requiring  only 
a  plausible  vindication.  Among  these,  were  the  ax- 
ioms, that  in  all  free  states  every  man  is  his  own  legis- 
lator ;  that  all  taxes  are  free  gifts  for  public  services ; 
and  that  no  one  community  can  have  any  power  over 
the  property  or  legislation  of  another  community  that 
is  not  incorporated  with  it  by  a  just  and  adequate  re- 
pre9entation§.  Without  discussing  the  abstract  truth 
of  these  positions,  as  applied  to  independent  states,  it 
must  be  obvious  that,  with  respect  to  colonies,  they 
can  never  be  founded  on  general  principle,  but  merely 
on  peculiar  and  adventitious  circumstances.  No  man 
can  be  rash  enough  to  assert,  that  when  the  first  Bri- 
tish  emigrants  established   themselves  in  Virginia ; 

♦  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  toI.  iii.  p.  459. 

t  See  the  Rights  of  Great  Britain  asserted,  p.  102,  and  the  Statutes  there 
enumerated,  from  12th  Charles  II.  to  6th  Geoige  II. :  also  Stedman's  History  of 
the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  10,  and  p.  44. 

t  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  yoI.  iii.  p.  466. 

{  Price's  Obsenrations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty,  p.  6 — 19. 

VOL.  I.  L  ^  J 
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when  their  diminutive  colony  of  a  hundred,  reduced 
by  sickness  and  the  climate  to  one  half  of  that  num- 
ber, hung  with  aU  the  weakness,  and  all  the  soUcitude 
of  infancy,  on  the  protecting  support  of  the  parent 
land ;  that  then  these  fifty  individuals,  stationed  in  a 
desert,  and  occupied  chiefly  in  the  pursuit  of  food, 
were  defrauded  of  their  privileges  as  British  subjects, 
because  no  provision  was  made  for  their  representation 
in  the  national  councils.  When  afterward,  by  nume- 
rous emigrations,  the  colonists  had  acquired  a  more 
respectable  establishment;  when  their  charters  had 
given  permanence  to  their  possessions,  and  the  force 
and  wisdom  of  the  mother-country  were  liberally  ex- 
erted in  favouring  their  prosperity ;  when,  as  a  title  to 
these  benefits,  they  industriously  procured  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  in  their  charters,  importing  that  they  were 
still  to  be  considered  as  Enghshmen;  and  when,  in 
return  for  such  protection,  they  submitted  to  those 
impositions  which,  though  not  profitable  to  Great 
Britain,  ftdly  established  the  principle  of  taxar 
tion  by  parliament ;  at  these  periods  no  one  can  assert 
that  their  rights  were  invaded,  or  not  duly  consulted*. 
But  when  the  mother-country,  exhausted  by  a  pro- 
tracted war,  looked  to  its  wealthy  and  flourishing 
colonies  for  relief;  then  these  pleas  were  advanced, 
which  never  were,  which  never  could  have  been  before 
resorted  to,  and  which  now  could  only  be  justified  by 
the  populousness  and  strength  which  America  had 
derived  from  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The 
same  arguments,  if  true  in  the  abstract,  would  equally 
apply  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  Nevis,  or  the  most  dimi- 
nutive of  the  colonies ;  if  the  application  depended 
merely  on  force,  they  would  either  suppress  the  spirit 
of  colonization,  or  indicate  so  clearly  the  only  means 
of  securing  subjection,  that  it  would  become  a  rule 
of  policy  to  abandon  colonists  to  their  fate,  with  unso- 
licitous  apathy,  or  to  prevent  their  future  independency 
by  damming  up  the  sources  of  prosperity. 

Such  principles  had  never  regulated  the  practice 
of  the  British  government;    and  the  ministry  who 

♦   See  Chalmers's  Political  Annals,  chap.  ii. 
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thought  of  imposing  a  tax  on  America,  could  not  be      ^yi^' 

expected  to  foresee  the  effects  which  afterwards  re-    '_ 

suited  from  the  attempt.  The  law-officers  of  the 
Crown  could  only  reason  from  the  usage  and  experi- 
ence of  past  ages ;  the  cabinet  had  no  other  guide : 
no  warning  voice  raised  itself  in  the  House  of  Com-^ 
mons ;  but  the  measure  was  suffered  to  pass  through  ? 
in  silence,  as  one  of  those  plans  of  external  regulation, 
which  proceeded  rather  from  the  executive  than  the 
deliberative  power,  and  where  concurrence  is  given 
without  steadfast  examination. 

Whatever  cogency  may  now  be  ascribed  to  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  isolated  propositions,  in  a  case  where 
success  is  resorted  to  as  the  most  convincing  argument, 
the  right  of  taxing  America  seemed  at  this  period  so 
incontestible,  that  any  person  who,  before  the  measures 
were  actually  adopted,  had  insinuated  the  possibility  of 
opposition,  would  have  been  derided  as  the  wildest  of 
speculatists.  Whether  the  ministry  acted  Avisely,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  in  their  attempt  to 
tax  the  colonies,  will  be  better  gathered  from  the  sub- 
sequent narrative,  and  the  observations  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  than  from  an  accumulation  of  objections  and  replies. 

The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  North  America,  Government 
which  afforded  so  much  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  in  ^ 
the  treaty  of  peace,  was,  in  fact,  an  error  in  pohtics, 
which  soon  produced  its  own  punishment.     Canada 
having  been  retained  as  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
conquests  ceded  in  the  West  Indies,  government  was 
anxious  to  prove  the  choice  judicious,  by  forming  such 
establishments  as  would  most  speedily  and  effectually 
produce  advantageous  returns  to  the  country.     The  7,hOct. 
conquered   territory  was  divided  into  three  govern-  1763. 
ments,  Quebec,  East  Florida,  and  West  Florida*,  each 
of  which  had  its  boundaries  precisely  assigned,  and  its 
functions  so  regulated  as  to  present  the  greatest  pro- 
bability of  eventual  benefit.     With  becoming  modera^ 
tion  and  prudence,  the  British  ministry  did  not  include 

♦  There  was  besides  a  new  West  India  Government,  called  the  GoYcmment  of 
Grenada,  extending  over  that  island,  the  Grenadines,  Dominica,  St  Vincent's, 
and  Tohago. 
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great  part  of  the  ceded  lands  in  these  governments  ; 
lest  the  Indians,  who  were  extremely  irritable,  should 
take  umbrage  at  seeing  their  country  minutely  par- 
celled out  by  the  colonists. 

But  when  the  authority  of  the  French  ceased  in 
Canada,  neither  their  influence  nor  their  enmity  left  the 
shores.  They  had  always  conciliated  the  good-will  of 
the  Indians  more  effectually  than  the  English  settlers. 
Their  establishments  were  military,  and  their  spirit  of 
commerce  not  being  so  predominant,  they  had  merely 
participated  in  the  rights  of  hunting  with  the  natives. 
The  British  Americans,  arrogating  to  themselves  an 
exclusive  possession  of  the  territory;  by  force,  by 
jfraudulent  conveyances,  and  other  acts  of  chicane, 
grounded  on  the  abuse  of  treaties,  expelled  the  Indians 
not  only  from  their  hunting  grounds,  but  even  from 
their  homes*.  The  French  Jesuits  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  these  savages, 
and,  soon  after  the  peace,  began  to  exert  it  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  British  settlements. 

Instigated  by  these  emissaries,  the  Indians  pre- 
sented some  well-founded  complaints  of  encroachment, 
and  protested  agamst  any  title  to  the  lands  occupied  to 
their  prejudice,  which  might  be  derived  from  deeds,  as 
they  had  been  fraudulentiy  obtained.  The  governors 
to  whom  these  complaints  were  addressed,  evinced  a 
disposition  to  treat  them  with  due  attention;  but  the 
Indian  deputies,  after  stating  their  grievances,  de- 
parted, and  prepared  to  execute  an  extensive  plan  of 
preconcerted  hostilities.  Their  project  was  to  assemble 
all  their  forces,  to  make  an  attack  on  the  back  settle- 
ments in  harvest  time,  and  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
their  enemies  by  fire  and  indiscriminate  slaughter. 
This  enterprise  failed  in  part,  through  the  too  great 
ardour  of  some  young  Indians ;  but  was  effected  to  a 
dreadftJ  extent,  and  with  a  perseverance  and  combina^ 
tion  which  evidently  proved  they  had  European  advisers. 


*  See  Pownall's  Administration  of  the  British  Colonics,  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  186, 
ct  seqq.  And  imputations  very  discreditable  to  the  honour  and  humanity  of  the 
Britiali  Americans,  in  (heir  conduct  towards  the  Indians,  are  advanced  by  Dr. 
Tucker  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  his  fifth  Tract  on  American  Subjects. 
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They  spread  such  terror  and  destruction  through  the      ^y^*** 
back  settlements,  that  all  the  frontier  country  of  Penn- 


sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  was  deserted ;  and,  1703. 
by  plundering  and  murdering  the  itinerant  dealers,  and 
intercepting  convoys  of  merchandise,  did  great  injury 
to  the  tradmg  towns  m  America.  They  also  took 
several  forts  in  the  Canadian  territory,  and  butchered 
the  garrisons  without  mercy. 

Recovering  from  their  consternation,  the  British 
prepared  for  defence,  and  sent  reinforcements  to  several 
forts,  which  were  regularly  blockaded.  The  savages 
displayed  unwonted  resolution  and  perseverance ;  they 
were  well  disciplined,  never  afforded  an  easy  conquest, 
and  sometimes  gained  the  victory,  although  opposed  by 
the  superior  tactics  of  European  troops.  Captain  aothjuiy. 
Dalyel,  who  attacked  them  near  Fort  Detroit,  was 
killed,  and  his  detachment  compelled  to  retire ;  and  ^^  ^^* 
Colonel  Bouquet,  marching  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt, 
formerly  Fort  Du  Quesne,  was  furiously  assailed  by 
the  savages,  whom  it  required  all  his  skill  and  resolution 
to  repulse ;  and,  though  victorious,  he  was  glad  to  reach 
the  place  of  his  destination,  after  sacrificing  his  bag- 
gage, and  great  part  of  the  supplies  intended  for  the 
garrison.  Near  the  carrying  place  of  Niagara,  five 
hundred  Indians  surrounded  an  escort,  and  slew  seventy 
privates,  beside  Serjeants  and  commissioned  oflicers; 
but,  notwithstanding  these  successes,  when  the  forts 
were  put  in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  all  apprehension 
of  danger  subsided. 

Governor  Sir  William  Johnson  displayed  great 
address  in  detaching  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations 
from  the  confederacy,  and  gaining  their  assistance 
against  those  who  still  persisted  in  hostilities.  Having 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoners  a  party  of  Delaware  Mar.  1764. 
Indians,  he  brought  the  Senecas  to  terms  of  peace ;  and, 
after  some  few  insignificant  contests  with  detach-  ^rdApni. 
ments  of  the  other  tribes,  the  flames  of  war  were 
extinguished*. 

♦  Smollet'8  Complete  History  of  En§;land,  vol.  xvi.  p.  264,  409.    Bouquet's 
Historical  Narrative  of  tiie  Expedition. 
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for  the  pre- 
vention' of 
smuggling. 


While  this  contest  was  raging  in  America,  a  regu- 
lation, made  in  Great  Britain  for  imposing  a  restraint 
on  smuggling,  was  extended  to  their  coasts.  The 
revenue  being  greatly  defrauded  by  the  arts  and  per* 
severance  of  contraband  adventurers,  it  was  judged 
expedient,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  to  put  in 
commission  several  small  ships,  with  cutters  and  ten- 
ders, which  were  stationed  on  the  different  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  commanders  were 
invested  with  powers  similar  to  those  delegated  to 
revenue  officers,  and  took  the  same  oaths. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  an  enlai^ed 
spirit  of  commerce  produces  a  just  system  of  conduct, 
the  distinction  between  the  &ir  merchant  and  the  smug- 
gler is  strongly  maintained,  and,  whatever  penalties 
the  iUicit  trader  may  incur,  he  meets  neither  pity  nor 
countenance  from  the  respectable  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  America  and  the  West  Indies,  the  notions 
were  widely  different ;  nor  was  their  judgment  entirely 
founded  on  selfishness  or  dishonesty.  The  trade  from 
the  West  Iijidies  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  although 
contraband,  not  only  supplied  the  colonies  with  specie, 
which  could  not  be  derived  from  Great  Britain,  but 
formed  a  market  for  numerous  commodities  received 
from  the  mother-country,  and  enabled  the  North  Ame- 
ricans to  traffic  advantageously  with  the  West  India 
islands,  and  to  pay  in  money  their  taxes  and  duties. 
The  extent  to  wluch  the  practice  of  smuggling  was 
carried,  both  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  was  in 
a  certain  degree  prejudicial  to  the  revenue,  and  de- 
manded regulation;  but  the  absolute  suppression  of 
contraband  trade  was  not  consistent  with  the  interest 
of  the  colonies,  or  of  the  mother-country.  Any  system 
long  and  advantageously  pursued  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  majority  both  in  numbers  and 
respectability,  is  not  to  be  contemplated  as  a  mere  ab- 
stract question  of  propriety ;  but  the  habits,  powers,  and 
dispositions  of  the  parties  concerned,  should  be  studious- 
ly examined,  and  leniently  considered,  in  all  regulating 
acts.  The  powers  of  government  ought  also  to  be  cor- 
rectly estimated,  and  no  measures  pursued  which  wUl  oc- 
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casion  sullen  discontent,  or  violent  and  durable  opposi- 
tion ;  and  in  all  cases,  even  when  positive  crimes  are  to  be      ^ ^,^^' 
repressed,  such  a  line  of  conduct  should  be  adopted  as 


will  leave  to  the  sufferers  no  just  ground  of  complaint.        1764. 

The  extensive  coasts  of  America  were  peculiarly 
&vourable  to  the  practice  of  illicit  trade ;  and,  the 
disposition  of  all  ranks  of  men  combining  with  their 
habits  and  necessities  to  encourage  it,  force  alone  could 
effect  its  suppression.  It  may  be  &irly  doubted  if 
force,  used  to  deprive  an  individual  of  his  acquisition, 
where  no  shame  attends  the  loss,  is  a  fit  instrument  of 
commercial  regulation;  but  where  such  unpopular 
means  are  employed,  they  should  be  only  entrusted  to 
persons  so  careftilly  selected  as  to  prevent  the  imputa^ 
tion  of  undue  exertion.  Naval  men,  although  most 
fit  in  one  respect,  were  utterly  unqualified  in  another  ; 
the  spirit  of  enterprize  which  made  them  usefiil  in 
war,  rendered  them  dreadAil  in  peace ;  and  the  same 
disposition  which  constituted  their  glory  when  em- 
ployed against  an  enemy,  was  the  foundation  of  nu- 
merous complaints  when  their  assistance  in  the  sup- 
pression of  smuggling  was  extended  to  America. 
It  was  alleged  that  ti^e  fair  and  clandestine  trader 
were  equally  exposed  to  violence;  that  the  naval 
officers  were  unacquainted  with  the  custom-house  laws, 
and  therefore  made  many  illegal  seizures;  while  the 
American  traders  having  no  redress  but  from  England, 
the  tediousness  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  left  them 
in  fact  without  relief.  The  merchants  complained  of 
the  stagnation  of  commerce,  occasioned  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  intercourse  with  the  Spanish  settlements:  an 
enmity  against  the  officers  of  the  navy,  originating  in 
their  new  employ,  gained  ground,  and  was  assiduously 
maintained  by  abusive  and  insulting  paragraphs  daily 
issued  from  the  press. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  the  pubUc  mind  among  ^^l^^^^ 
the  inhabitants  of  America;  while  the  yell  of  Indian  taL^u^^i 
carnage  yet  was  in  their  ears,  and  the  smoke  of  their  ^^™®"" 
ruined  habitations  before  their  eyes;  their  rage  and 
despair  were  further  inflamed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
British  resolutions  for  imposing  taxes.     A  more  un- 
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Conduct  of 
the  New 
England 
prorinces. 


llthDec. 
17G4. 


fevourable  moment  could  not  have  been  selected.  The 
unaccommodating  regulations  on  trade  gave  no  hope 
of  compromise  or  evasion  of  the  new  duties.  The 
Americans  perceiving  in  these  resolutions  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  a  general  and  extensive  plan  of  taxation, 
the  limits  of  which,  being  concealed  from  their  sights 
were  magnified  to  their  apprehension,  determined  not 
to  wait  for  the  gradual  exposure  of  the  plan  to  combat 
it  by  parts,  but  to  strike  at  once  at  the  basis,  by  deny- 
ing the  right  of  the  mother-country  to  impose  taxes  on 
the  colonies,  which,  not  being  represented  in  parha* 
ment,  did  neither  really  nor  virtually  consent  to  the 
imposition*. 

In  these,  and  all  the  subsequent  transactions  of  the 
American  revolution,  the  New  England  provinces,  and 
Massachusetts  in  particular,  took  the  most  active  and 
leading  part.  They  passed  resolutions  against  the  pro- 
posed laws,  which  were  transmitted  to  their  agents, 
and  to  the  board  of  trade,  and  laid  before  the  privy 
council^ .  From  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  as- 
serted and  believed,  that  the  natives  had  formed,  long 
before  this  period,  a  deUberate  system  of  separation 
from  Great  Britain.  This  opinion  is  in  part  true ;  but 
the  desire  of  independence  was  limited  to  persons  so 
inconsiderable,  bofii  for  number  and  situation,  as  not 
to  afibrd  reasonable  grounds  of  apprehension.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Northern  provinces  never  lost  the 
original  inflexibility  of  their  republican  ancestors,  nor 
the  captious  spirit  of  the  ancient  sectaries.  So  early 
as  1764,  there  were  men  in  these,  and  some  of  the 
other  colonies,  who  held  independence  in  prospect,  and 
who  were  determined  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
promoting  it,  and  increasing  their  numbers  J,  The  pro- 
posed taxation  afforded  these  malcontents  an  opportu- 
nity of  combining  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies 
in  such  measures  as  would  ultimately  favour  their 


*  An  accurate  and  impartial  account  of  the  law  and  proceedings  on  this 
occasion  is  to  be  found  in  Marshall's  life  of  Genend  Washington,  rol.  ii.  chap.  2. 

t  Sledman's  History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  Intit)dnction — Almon's 
Collection  of  Papers,  Ac.  relative  to  the  war  with  America,  vol.  i. 

X  Examination  of  Joseph  Galloway  before  the  House  of  Commons,  p.  2. — 
Andrews'  History  of  the  American  War,  p.  11. 
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views ;  and  this  opportunity  they  diligently  and  assi-      ^yii^' 
daonsly  improved.     They  had  now  a  pretence  for  ap- 


pealmg  to  the  sense  of  the  country  at  large  against  the  i764. 
exertion  of  authority  by  Great  Britain,  without  hazard 
of  offending  the  most  loyal  or  respectable  Americans. 
They  easily  engaged  their  fellow-citizens  to  desist  from 
flie  use  of  those  luxuries  with  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  supplied  from  the  mother-country  ;  and  thus 
uniting  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  injury  with  plausible 
pretexts  of  economy,  established  an  effectual,  perma- 
nent,  and  extensive  principle  of  opposition  and  resist- 
ance*. 

They  chose  Dr.  Franklin,  as  agent  for  America,  Dr.  Fnmkiin 
to  exert  in  England  his  talents  and  influence  in  defeat-  ^^^^^ 
ing  the  measures  complained  of;  a  choice  which  had 
great  effect  on  the  subsequent  transactions  of  the  colo- 
nies. Dr.  Franklin,  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  printerf , 
and  at  an  early  period  of  life  obUgedto  rely  on  himself  Hischarac- 
alone  for  subsistence  and  advancement,  was  rendered 
cautious,  attentive,  and  circumspect.  Although  his 
efforts  had  been  rewarded  by  a  competent  fortune,  and 
the  postmastership  of  America,  he  did  not  resign  him- 
self to  indolence,  but  still  pursued  the  employments  of 
his  younger  years  with  unabated  perseverance.  An 
affectionate  attachment  to  literature  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, acting  upon  a  bold  and  ardent  genius,  ren- 
dered him  daring  and  adventurous,  but  left  him  all 
that  minute  attention  and  patient  calmness,  which 
combine  trifling  accidents  and  little  causes  in  the  pro- 
motion and  perfection  of  the  greatest  designs.  His 
eloquence  was  simple,  but  nervous  and  commanding, 
and,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  abounded  with  those 
brief  apophthegms  which  make  a  forcible  impression 
on  the  mind,  subjugate  the  judgment,  and  are  never 
eradicated  from  the  memory.  The  projects  of  Frank- 
lin, which  in  another  would  have  seemed  exaggerated 
and  preposterous,  were  by  him  so  well  planned  and  so 

♦  Andrews*  History  of  the  American  War,  toI.  i.  p.  36. — Stedman's  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  23.— Almon's  Collection  of  Papers,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

t  He  was  originally  apprenticed  to  a  tallow  chandler,  but,  disliking  that  trade, 
became  a  printer.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Franklin,  by  his 
Grandson,  W.  T.  Franklin,  vol.  i.  4to.  p.  6. 
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c^AP  industriously  pursued,  that  they  never  fidled  to  pro- 
'  duce  the  most  extensive,  and  to  all  but  himself,  unex- 
1764.  pected  results.  His  fortune,  his  knowledge,  and  his 
great  work,  the  American  revolution,  are  incontrover- 
tible proo&  of  the  immense  labours  which  may  be 
achieved  by  the  union  of  genius,  judgment  and  perse- 
verance. 
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CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH, 

1765. 

State  of  Ireland.— RetrospectiTe  view  of  its  constitution  and 
government. — State  of  parties  at  the  King's  accession. — 
Disputes  in  the  cabinet— Conduct  of  Lord  Halifax,  the 
lord  lieutenant. — Outrages  of  the  lower  class  of  people. — 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland  lord  lieutenant.— Debates  on 
the  pension  Ust. — State  of  foreign  powers. — The  French 
seize  and  restore  Tortuga. — Spain  commits  irregularities — 
but  makes  satis&ction. — Affairs  of  Poland  and  Russia. — 
Meeting  of  the  British  parliament. — Taxation  of  America. 
— Debates  on  General  warrants.  —  On  informations  ex 
officio. — The  Isle  of  Man  annexed  to  the  realm. — Regency 
act.  —  Insurrection  of  silk-veavers.  —  Negotiations  for  a 
change  of  ministry. — Meeting  of  the  ministry  in  Downing- 
street,  and  terms  proposed  by  them  to  the  King. — Rock- 
ingham administration  formed.  —  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland —and  of  Prince  Frederick. 

The  uninterrupted  series  of  events  has  hitherto  chap 
prevented  a  due  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  vui. 
which  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  excited  an 
unusual  d^ree  of  interest  The  government  of  Ire- 
land, as  comiected  with  Great  Britain,  was  daily  be- 
coming more  difficult :  an  enterprising  spirit  of  hberty 
on  one  hand,  and  an  equitable  desire  to  temper  the 
strictness  of  rule  by  the  mild  operation  of  beneficent 
laws  and  usages,  on  the  other,  occasioned  many  per- 
plexed questions  of  right  and  policy,  and  favoured  the 
views  of  men  who  aimed,  by  means  of  popularity,  to 
attain  the  heights  of  political  elevation.  As  the  dis- 
putes to  which  their  efforts  gave  birth  are  of  consider- 
able interest,  a  brief  retrospect  %viQ  be  necessary. 


1765. 
state  of  Ire- 
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CHAP.  From  the  first  iiitroduction  of  the  English  into 

Ireland,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  intercourse 


Retrospect  of  between  the  countries  was  not  established  in  a  system 
tion^aS*^''*"  ^^  extensive  and  permanent  utility ;  chance  and  force 
Temmenr"  directed  the  operations  of  the  crown  and  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  although  tlie  laws  of  England  were  declared 
the  rule  of  government,  still  the  people  were  but  im- 
perfectly restrained  or  protected  by  them;  and  no 
recurrence  to  the  King  was  necessary  to  sanction  the 
laws  which  originated  in  Ireland. 

This  anomaly  in  legislation  was  productive  of  much 
inconvenience  and  oppression ;  and  Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
ings,  lord  deputy  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  VII. 
framed,  at  the  request  of  the  parliament  and  the  peo- 
ple, the  celebrated  statutes  known  by  his  name.  That 
part  which  related  to  the  formation  of  laws,  ordained 
that,  before  a  parliament  should  be  convened,  the 
chief  governor  and  council  should  certify  to  the  King, 
under  the  great  seal,  the  consideration  and  causes,  and 
the  articles  of  the  acts  to  be  proposed :  and  when  the 
King  in  council  should  have  approved  or  altered  such 
acts,  and  returned  them  certified,  under  the  great  seal, 
with  permission  to  summon  a  parliament,  then  the  acts 
so  certified,  and  no  others,  might  be  proposed,  received, 
or  rejected  in  the  Irish  Senate. 

This  act  gave  stability  to  the  constitution,  facili- 
tated the  intercourse  between  the  Sovereign  and  the 
subject,  and  reconciled  the  different  views  of  the  two 
nations,  by  preventing  precipitate  determinations  on 
their  mutual  or  peculiar  interests ;  but  as  its  restric- 
tions were  foimd  too  severe  in  precluding  the  framing 
of  any  law  suggested  after  the  sitting  of  parliament 
had  commenced,*a  statute  of  3  and  4  Philip  and  Mary, 
c.  iv.  enacted,  that  new  propositions  might  be  certified 
to  England  in  the  usual  forms,  even  after  the  summons 
and  during  the  session*.  Thus,  a  beneficial  relaxation 
took  place ;  the  Parliament  assembled  if  a  single  bill 

*  See  Lord  Montmonee'  History  of  the  Iriftb  Parliament,  vol.  i.  d.  47.  et 
seq.  History  of  the  Political  Connexion  between  Eng^d  and  Ireland,  p.  92. 
Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  367  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i. 
p.  99 ;  and  Chnstiau*s  Note  on  this  part  of  Blackstone,  p.  103. 
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was  forwarded  to  England,  and  the  heads  of  subse-      ^«^' 

quent  statutes  were  afterward  transmitted,  as  occasion 

arose,  until  the  prorogation*. 

From  this  period  the  benefits  of  the  British  con- 
stitution were  rapidly  extended  to  Ireland,  till  the 
rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  cruel 
massacres  and  confiscations  which  took  place  during 
the  commonwealth.  At  the  restoration,  Charles  II. 
generously  waived  his  right  to  the  forfeited  lands ;  and 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  in  grateful  return,  vested 
the  revenue,  which  was  in  general  ftdly  sufficient  to 
answer  all  exigencies,  in  the  crown  for  ever. 

The  bill  usually  sent  over  firom  Ireland  to  the  King 
in  council  was  a  money  bill ;  and  the  practice  was  so 
generally  adopted,  as  to  be  considered  merely  of 
course.  Once  only  an  attempt  was  made,  in  a  critical 
period  of  the  English  history,  to  impede  the  operas 
tions  of  government  by  a  popular  pretext  of  exerting 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
hold  the  national  purse.  This  was  four  years  after 
the  Revolution-I',  when  Lord  Sydney,  chief  governor 
of  Ireland,  was  sent  over  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
a  parliament  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom, 
which  had  fidlen  into  great  disorder.  The  parliament 
was  summoned  in  the  usual  manner,  according  to 
Poynings's  law;  several  bills  were  transmitted  from 
the  governor  and  council  to  England,  and  returned 
under  the  great  seal,  two  of  which  were  bills  of  sup- 
ply. One  of  them  granting  an  additional  excise  was 
passed ;  but,  before  the  first  reading,  the  House  came 
to  resolutions ;  that  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
Commons  of  Ireland,  in  parliament  assembled,  to  pre^ 
pare  the  ways  and  means  of  raising  money ;  that  it 
was  the  sole  and  undoubted  right  of  the  Commons  to 
prepare  heads  of  a  bill  for  raising  money ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  aforesaid  rights  of  the  Commons, 
they  thought  fit,  in  consideration  of  the  present  exi- 
gencies of  affairs,  and  the  public  necessity  of  speedily 
raising  a  supply  for  Their  Majesties,  to  order  a  biU 

*  Lord  Montmorres,  ubi  sup.  f  In  1692. 
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^y^T-      transmitted  out  of  England,  intitled,  "  An  act  for  an 

1^    "  additional  excise,"  &c,  to  be  read,  but  that  it  should 

not  be  drawn  into  precedent.  The  other  bill,  "  For 
"  granting  to  Their  Majesties  certain  duties  for  one 
"  year,"  was  rejected,  and  a  resolution  entered  on  the 
journals,  stating  as  a  reason  that  it  did  not  take  its 
rise  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Sydney,  considering  the  constitution  violated 
by  this  proceedmg,  soon  afterward  prorogued  the  par- 
liament, having  fost  animadvertedon  their  proceedings 
with  considerable  severity,  and  entered  a  protest 
against  them  on  the  journals.  The  judges,  both  of 
Ireland  and  England,  on  a  solemn  consultation,  de- 
clared the  claim  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  un- 
founded in  law. 

This  parliament  never  sat  again ;  but  a  new  legis- 
lature ftdly  recognized  the  right  against  which  their 
predecessors  had  contended.  The  practice  of  passing 
money  bills  transmitted  by  the  privy  council,  and  re- 
turned from  England,  was  afterwaid  invariably  fol-  ^ 
lowed,  according  to  the  principle  impUcitly  recognized 
by  the  Irish  parliament,  in  a  note  to  the  lord  deputy, 
entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  29th  of  November  1614,  in  these  terms :  "  The 
"  House  of  Commons,  acknowledging  the  sole  power 
"  and  authority  to  transmit  such  bills  as  are  to  be 
"  propoimded  in  parliament  to  rest  in  the  lord  deputy 
"  and  council,  do  only  desire  to  be  as  remembrancers 
"  unto  his  lordship  and  the  rest,  touching  the  acts 
"  following,  which  they  humbly  offer  as  meet  to  be 
"  transmitted  with  such  other  acts  as  his  lordship  and 
"  council  shall  think  fit  to  be  propounded  in  the  next 
"  session." 

The  principle  thus  acknowledged  was  not  soon 
again  brought  into  dispute ;  but  during  the  reign  of 
George  I.  a  turbulent  opposition  in  Ireland  gave  great 
embarrassment  to  the  ministry,  and,  in  the  affair  of 
Wood's  patent  for  the  coinage  of  copper*,  completely 
triumphed  over  the  exertions  of  government.     In  this 

•  111  1725. 
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contest,  the  British  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was      chap. 

highly  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  accruing  to  govern- 

ment  from  permitting  the  important  offices  of  lord 
primate  and  lord  chancellor  to  be  occupied  by  natives ; 
and  therefore,  when  Lord  Middleton  resigned  the  great 
seal,  West,  an  Englishman,  was  appoint^  in  his  stead ; 
the  situation  of  lord  primate  being  already  filled  by 
Boulter,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
been  appointed  on  the  death  of  Linsay,  in  1724. 

This  prudent  arrangement  gave  an  appearance  of 
unanimity  in  the  proceedings  of  government,  till  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Stone*  to  the  primacy  in  1747 ; 
soon  after  which  a  contest  for  power  between  him  and 
Mr.  Henry  Boyle,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  afterwards  Earl  of  Shannon,  embroiled  the  cabinet. 

Residence  was  not,  at  that  period,  a  part  of  the 
lord  lieutenant's  duty,  and  therefore,  except  on  ifrgent 
occasions,  the  public  business  was  transacted  under 
the  auspices  of  great  men  in  office,  who  held  a  com- 
mission as  lords  justices. 

Mr.  Boyle  was  a  man  whose  understanding,  na^ 
turally  of  the  first  class,  was  improved  by  a  long 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  whose 
experience  was  matured  by  having  long  sustained  a 
prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs :  the 
number  of  his  friends  was  augmented,  and  their  adhe- 
rence secured  by  his  affable  manners,  and  the  honour- 
able inflexibility  of  his  attachment.  Dr.  Stone,  who 
rose  to  his  dignity  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  united  a  supple,  insinuating  address  with  a 
presumptuous  mind,  and  insatiable  ambition.  He  was 
desirous  immediately  to  seize  the  reins  of  power,  which 
Mr.  Boyle,  who  maintained  his  pre-eminence  vrith  firm- 
ness and  dignity,  was  unwilling  to  resign. 

In  1751,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant ;  and  he,  acting  under  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  support  of  Dr.  Stone,  formed 

t  The  Rev.  George  Stone,  D.D.  was  brother  of  Andrew  Stone,  confidential 
secretaiT  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  by  his  Grace's  interest  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Denry,  Bishop  of  Femes  in  1740,  and  after  successive  translations  to 
the  sees  of  Kildare  and  Denry,  was  raised  to  the  primacy. 
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^wm'      ^  ^^^  i^^^^i  ^^  which  he  was  the  ostensible  leader. 

'_    This  innovation  convulsed  the  cabinet;  and  the  rage  of 

party  extending  itself  over  the  whole  nation,  aboiost 
every  individual  ranged  himself  on  one  or  the  other 
side.  The  talents  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Boyle  were 
sufficient  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  government, 
and  on  one  question,  in  1753,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  majority  against  the  ministry ;  but  perhaps  his  in- 
fluence was  less  conspicuous  in  this  advantage,  than 
in  preventing  the  numbers,  which  were  not  greatly  in 
his  favour*,  from  being  inserted  in  the  journals. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  dismissed,  with  all  his  ad- 
herents. 

These  dissensions,  however,  so  impaired  the  energy 
of  government,  that  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  after- 
ward Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  in  1755,  effected  a  compromise  with  Boyle, 
whose  friends  were  reinstated  in  their  ofSices,  and 
himself,  in  1756,  advanced  to  the  peerage,  with  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Shannon.  The  primate  being  thus  in 
a  sort  of  disgrace,  made  overtures  to  his  rival,  and  a 
coalition  was  effected. 

In  1757,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant.  He  found  the  House  of  Commons  princi- 
pally governed  by  certain  individuals  of  family  and 
influence,  who,  returning  a  majority  of  members,  were 
enabled  to  make  their  own  terms  with  government, 
and  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Parliamentary 
Undertakers-f".  During  the  Duke's  administration  a  new 
party  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  title  of  The  Patriots.  It  was 
formed,  in  general,  of  men  of  moderate  fortune,,  but 
extensive  ambition,  of  middle  rank,  and  great  abihties. 
They  professed  a  decided  antipathy  to  government, 
and  to  the  overbearing  authority  of  the  undertakers, 
and  occasionally  lent  their  aid  to  one  or  the  other 
party,  as  best  suited  their  views  of  diminishing  the 
power  of  each.     When  government  was  at  variance 

•  122toU7. 

t  See  a  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  by  Dr.  John  Wat- 
kinson,  p.  57. 
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wifli    the    undertakers,  they  ranged  on  the  side  of      ^y/^F 

government;  but  finding  themselves  abandoned,  and 

their  opponents  readily  received  into  favour,  they  en- 
tared  into  open  hostilities  with  both. 

As  the  hereditary  revenue  granted  to  the  crown 
would,  if,  discreetly  managed,  have  been  sufficient  to 
answer  all  the  necessary  charges  of  state,  the  patriots, 
sensible  that  their  cause  would  be  efiectually  promoted 
by  subjecting  the  servants  of  government  to  fiscal  em- 
barrassments, made  their  chief  effort  to  load  this  re- 
venue with  charges,  under  plausible  pretences.  For 
this  purpose,  during  the  adnunistration  of  the  Duke  of  i 
Bedford,  they  passed  an  act  for  granting  a  bounty  on 
com  and  flour  brought  by  land-carriage  to  Dublin, 
which,  while  it  answered  their  great  political  intent, 
was  a  gratifying  job  in  favour  of  landed  men  in  distant 
counties.  Whether  through  treachery,  supineness,  or 
the  fear  of  opposing  so  popular  a  measure  as  that  of 
supplying  the  capital  with  provisions,  the  undertakers 
lent  their  aid,  and  the  lord  lieutenant  was,  at  length, 
induced  to  sanction  the  biU.  In  ordinary  years,  this 
bounty  amounted  to  £50,000 ;  but  in  great  harvests  to 
a  much  larger  sum.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  sensible  of 
the  diminution  which  would  thus  be  effected  in  the 
revenue,  was  desirous  to  limit  the  duration  of  its  pro- 
visions to  a  term  of  years ;  but  the  popularity  of  the 
measure,  and  the  urgent  instances  of  its  promoters,  in- 
duced him  to  grant  it  his  support.  They  also  promised 
to  establish  a  fund  to  repair  the  deficiency  in  the  per- 
manent revenue;  but,  when  they  had  attained  the 
desired  object,  never  thought  it  necessary  to  fulfil  their 
engagement.  This  bounty  was  capable  of  becoming 
extremely  embarrassing  to  government,  as  it  was  not 
payable  out  of  the  treasury,  but  out  of  the  revenues  in 
transitu  in  the  hands  of  the  collector  of  customs  in  the 
port  of  Dublin. 

At  the  accession  of  the  King,  the  Primate,  Lord  conduct  of 
Shannon,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  ceu^? "the 
Commons,  were  lords  justices ;  the  lord  lieutenant  had  exchequer, 
resided  only  one  year ;  the  lords  justices  governed  the 
country  according  to  their  own  views,  and  regulated 

VOL.  J.  M  r^^^^T^ 
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eyery  department  without  control.      They  now  at- 
tempted to  obtain  popularity,  by  introducing  a  new 
practice,  and  were  joined  in  this  effort  by  Mr.  Malone, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  in  opposition  had 
been  highly  popular,  and  resolved  to  embrace  this  op* 
portunity  of  regaining  the  influence  over  the  pubhc 
mind,  which  he  had  lost  by  accepting  a  ministerial 
situation.    The  privy  council  being  assembled,  a  doubt 
was  suddenly  suggested  on  the  propriety  of  sending 
over  a  money  bill,  as  the  rejection  of  it  by  liie  Irish 
House  of  Commons  was  anticipated,  which  would  occa^ 
sion  the  dissolution  of  the  new  parliament,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  much  dissatisfaction :  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
a  standing  order  of  the  Irish  House  of  Conunons,  made 
in  the  year  1727,  was  cited.     As  the  lord  chancellor 
(Lord  Bowes)  had  been  previously  referred  to,  and 
given  his  opinion  that,  according  to  custom,  a  money 
biU  should  be  sent,  this  objection  was  in  &ct  a  sur- 
prise.    It  was  obviously  a  mere  attempt  to  gain  popu^ 
larity ;  but  as  a  strong  party  in  the  council  supported 
the  objection,  it  became  necessary  for  the  chancdUor 
and  his  friends  to  maintain  their  opinion.     Debates 
were  carried  on  with  great  virulence,  and  party  ran- 
cour inflamed  to  its  highest  pitch.     The  popular  junto 
at  length  prevailed  so  &r  as  to  alter  the  establii^ed 
usage,  by  sending  a  bill,  not  for  a  supply  to  the  King, 
but  relating  to  a  vote  of  credit  for  Ireland.     This  was 
open  to  every  objection  which  applied  to  the  usual  biU, 
and  was,  besides,  imnecessary,   as  the  appropriated 
duties  already  voted  by  parhament  would  not  expire 
tiU  December,  1761*. 

In  this  position  of  afiGetirs,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
recalled,  and  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Hali&x.  The 
exalted  character  of  this  nobleman,  his  integrity,  inde- 
pendence, and  intrepidity,  warranted  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  a  vigorous  and  successful  administration.  On 
his  arrival,  he  received  the  usual  compliments  with 
dignified  graciousness,  and  his  deportment,  joined  to 
the  reputation  of  his  talents,  instantly  gained  a  degree 


♦  Lord  Bowes*  Letter  to  Dodington. 
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of  populBiity  which  his  subsequent  conduct  enabled       ^J^n^* 

him  to  retain*.     He  met  the  parliament  with  a  judi- 

ckfOB  Bsxd  sensible  speech,  in  which  he  strongly  recom-  22nd  Oct. 
mended  unanimity,  and  a  forbearance  of  public  heats 
and  pdvate  axumosaties.  He  secured  his  popularity 
1^  earnestly  enforcmg  the  necessity  of  attendmg  to 
the  natoral  advantages  of  the  country,  agriculture,  and 
(he  linen  manu&ctory;  and  recommending  a  proper 
regard  to  the  Protestant  establishment,  by  encouraging 
the  charter  schools. 

While  he  persevered  in  this  line  of  conduct,  there 
was  no  probability  that  he  would  become  subservient 
to  ihe  views  of  any  party ;  an  insidious  attempt  was 
therefore  made  to  diminish  his  reputation  for  inde- 
pendence, by  a  resolution  carried  in  the  committee  of 
aoooonts,  and  afterward  passed  in  parliament.  It  26th  Feb. 
stated  the  annual  appointments  of  the  lord  lieutenant  ^^^'^' 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  office,  and  the 
House  therefore  requested  His  Majesty  to  grant  such 
an  augmentation  as  would  make  them  amount  to  six- 
teen thousand  poimds.  The  liberality  of  this  vote 
claimed  the  thanks  of  Lord  Halifax;  he  applauded  the 
motives  on  which  it  was  founded,  but  said,  as  it  had 
been  his  duty,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  to  propose 
plans  attended  with  great  public  expense,  and  to 
enforce  economy,  he  could  not,  without  pain,  submit 
that  the  establishment,  already  burthened  in  conse- 
qnence  of  his  suggestions,  should  be  further  charged 
for  his  particular  profit ;  but  while  he  disclaimed  the 
application  of  their  liberality  to  himself,  he  recom- 
mended  that  the  augmentation  should  be  provisionally 
made,  and  conferred  on  his  successor.  This  dignified 
and  manly  conduct  disarmed  faction ;  the  business  of 
the  session  proceeded  with  uninterrupted  harmony; 
liberal  votes  were  passed  respecting  the  several  objects 
mentioned  in  His  Excellency's  speechf,  and  he  de- 
dared  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  situation, 


•  Letter  from  Lord  Bowes  to  Mr.  Dodington,  16th  Oct.  1761. 
t  See  proceedings  in  the  Irish  parliament  in  the  different  periodical  publi- 
cations. 
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superior  to  party,  and  resolved  that  the  King's  autho- 
rity should  not  suffer  in  his  hauds*. 

The  internal  tranquillity  of  Ireland  was  disturbed 
by  a  band  of  desperadoes,  somctimes  called  Levellers, 
from  their  levelling  the  walls  and  ditches  under  pre- 
tence of  restoring  the  commons  to  the  poor;  and  at 
other  times  White  Boys,  from  wearing  a  shirt  or  white 
garment  over  their  clothes.  The  union  of  these  ban- 
ditti was  secured,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers 
favoured,  by  oaths  of  secresy,  and  by  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  those  who  refused  to  concur  in  their 
measures.  They  continued  to  harass  government  for 
many  years,  and  the  civil  and  military  power  were 
alternately  employed  against  them  in  vain. 

Lord  Halifax  was  succeeded  in  the  vice-royalty  of 
Lreland  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  insur- 
gents in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  in 
Dublin,  increasing  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  com- 
mitting many  dreadful  atrocities,  a  committee  was  in- 
stituted by  the  House  of  Commons  to  examine  into 
the  causes  of  their  outrages ;  but  the  inquiry  produced 
no  beneficial  effects.  Lord  Shannon  was  now  grown 
old,  and  appeared  desirous  only  of  repose ;  the  primate 
was  united  with  the  lord-Ueutenant,  and  the  speaker 
still  acted  in  general  under  his  influence. 

But,  although  this  disposition  in  the  leaders  of  the 
parliamentary  undertakers  appeared  to  promise  tran- 
quillity, the  violence  of  party  continued  to  augment ; 
and,  among  other  topics  of  popular  invective,  the  pen- 
sions on  the  Lish  establishment  furnished  a  constant 
theme  of  censure.  A  copy  of  the  pension  list  was 
obtained,  and  became  the  subject  of  virulent  discussion 
in  both  kingdoms;  it  was  described  as  a  never-feil- 
ing  source  of  undue  influence  and  corruption.  Mr. 
McAulay,  a  King's  counsel  at  the  Irish  bar,  stated,  in 
a  publication  on  the  subject,  that  these  pensions,  after 
continuing  for  nearly  twenty  years  without  any  con- 
siderable alteration,  were  now  nearly  doubled.     The 


•  Letters  from  Lord  Halifax  to  Lord  Melconibe. 
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revenue  of  the  British  crown,  which  could  alone  be      ^vit/*" 
legally  charged  with  them,  did  not  exceed  fifteen  thou- 


sand pounds,  while  the  pensions  charged  amounted  to  1762. 
sixty-four  thousand  pounds ;  and  even  that  sum  had  of 
late  been  greatly  increased.  A  motion  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  address  the  King  for  a  writ  of 
scire  fadas^  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  the  patent  by 
which  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was 
held,  was  lost;  but  the  amount  of  the  pensions  was 
continually  descanted  on;  and  one  of  a  thousand 
poimds,  granted  in  the  name  of  George  Charles,  but 
in  feet  paid  to  M.  de  Viri,  the  Sardinian  ambassador, 
for  his  services  in  the  negotiation  for  peace,  was  selected 
as  a  peculiar  topic  of  disapprobation.  Mr.  (afterward 
Lord)  Pery,  in  an  able  speech,  moved  for  an  address. 
He  stated  the  increase  of  pensions  since  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  and  the  augmentation  of  that  and  the  mili- 
tary establishment  since  the  year  1766,  which  had  been 
more  than  doubled.  The  arguments  on  the  other  side 
tended  to  prove  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  had 
scarcely  suffered  by  the  war,  while  her  territory  and 
commerce  had  been  protected  at  the  expense  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  therefore  it  was  reasonable  to  apply  her 
funds,  in  time  of  peace,  to  relieve  the  burthens  of  Eng- 
land. The  motion  was  lost  on  a  division ;  and  a  loyal  20th  Dec. 
address  carried  in  both  houses,  expressing  disappro- 
bation of  the  daily  libels,  which  violated  every  rule  of 
decency,  order,  and  government,  and  tended  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disobedience  to  their  Sove- 
reign, the  laws,  and  the  constitution*. 

Although  the  efforts  of  opposition  failed  in  Parlia-  Agitation  of 
ment,  the  public  mind  was  violently  agitated.  The  ^^^p^^^*'- 
insurgents,  under  various  names,  as  Levellers,  White 
Boys,  Oak  Boys,  Hearts  of  Steel,  continued  their  ex- 
cesses, and  directed  their  persecutions  against  all  who, 
by  exacting  or  paying  tithes  in  kind,  became  obnoxious 
to  them ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  fields 

*  Debates  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  Smollett's  History  of  England,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  282,  et  seq. ;  Inquiry  into  the  Legality  of  Pensions,  by  Alexander  M*Aulay ; 
Thou^ts  on  the  Pension  List  of  Ireland,  with  the  list  annexed ;  and  many 
other  publications. 
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were  deserted.  In  Dublin  the  topics  which  agitated  the 
metropoHs  of  Great  Britain  found  an  equal  interest ; 
the  guild  of  merchants  voted  their  freedom  to  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Pratt,  and  the  corporation  presented  him 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box*. 

The  European  powers,  whose  conduct  was  likely  to 
affect  Great  Britain,  presented  no  appearances  which 
could  afford  serious  disquietude.  The  French  King, 
immersed  in  sensuality,  and  incapable  of  providing  re- 
sources for  the  numerous  debts  which  swallowed  up 
his  revenues,  was  obliged  to  employ  those  arbitrary 
acts  of  injustice  which  shew  the  weakness  of  govern- 
ment, and  tend  rapidly  to  its  destruction.  The  dis- 
putes between  the  crown  and  the  parliaments  were  now 
arismg,  which  afterward  begat  a  spirit  of  political  dis- 
putation, productive  in  the  end  of  the  most  baleful 
effects. 

Some  events,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  seemed  to 
threaten  the  tranquillity  of  Great  Britain.  A  French 
ship  of  sixty-four  guns,  and  three  smaller  vessels,  sud- 
denly appeared  before  Tortuga,  or  Turks'  Island,  an 
inconsiderable  possession  in  the  West  Indies,  valuable 
only  for  its  salt-ponds,  took  the  English  inhabitants 
prisoners,  and  assumed  possession  of  the  place.  The 
intelligence  of  this  unjustifiable  attack  occasioned  a 
great  sensation  in  London ;  but  the  court  of  Versailles, 
on  a  representation  by  the  British  ambassador,  expli- 
citly disavowed  the  proceedings,  and  promised  an 
honourable  indemnification,  the  terms  of  which  were 
to  be  adjusted  by  the  French  governor  of  St.  Domingo 
and  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  Some  jealousies  were 
entertained  that  the  French  had  encroached  on  New- 
foimdland,  and  were  fortifying  St.  Pierre,  contrary  to 
the  treaty  of  peace ;  but,  on  enquiry,  they  proved  to  be 
unfounded. 


*  In  this  Tiew  of  the  affJBon  of  Ireland,  besides  the  authorities  cited,  and  the 
ordinary  sources  of  intelligence,  I  have  been  furnished  with  much  interesting 
private  information. — ^This  note  stood  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this 
work.  The  private  information  on  which  I  principally  relied,  was  a  statement 
drawn  up  by  the  Earl  of  Macartney,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  his  own  friends, 
under  the  title  of  "  Extract  of  an  Account  of  Ireland  in  1773,  by  a  kite  Chief 
"  Secretary  of  that  kingdom."  Since  the  death  of  his  lordship,  the  pamphlet  has 
been  published,  together  with  his  life,  by  Mr.  Barrow. 
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Complaints  were  also  made  of  the  Spanish  governors       SJJA^* 

for  interrupting  the  British  logwood  cutters,  and  of  a    '_ 

Spanish  commodore  for  the  seizure  of  an  English  ship  spain  com. 
in  the  Mediterranean;  hut  in  both  cases  ample  and  {^^^^" 
immediate  satis&ction  was  afforded.  but  makes 

The  King  of  Prussia,  whom  the  defection  of  Eng.  s**^*^*^^'^- 
land  had  left  without  an  ally,  was  anxious  not  to  offend  Affiun  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  and,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  ^o^^^- 
to  strengthen  his  interest  by  new  connexions ;  he  there-  3^  ^  ^ 
fi>re  made  no  efforts  to  prevent  the  Archduke  Joseph 
from  being  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  and  pressed 
the  completion  of  a  treaty  with  Russia.     The  death  of  Oct.  5th. 
Augustas  III.  opened  new  views  to   the  ambitious  ^^^' 
mind  of  Catherine,  who  determined  to  secure  her  as- 
c^idancy  in  Poland,  by  raising  her  favourite,  Count 
Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,  to  the  throne.     With  great 
dexterity  she  precluded  the  interposition  of  France  and 
Austria,  and  prevailed  on  Frederick  to  second  her  views, 
by  concluding  a  treaty  of  guaranty  and  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive :  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Prus-  Mar.  1764. 
sia  jointly  engaged  to  prevent  the  crown  of  Poland  from 
becoming  hereditary,  and  by  a  secret  convention  the 
King  covenanted  to  promote  the  election  of  Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky.     All  opposition  being  suppressed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Russian  troops  into  Poland  and  the 
march  of  the  Prussians  to  the  frontiers,  the  election 
took  place. 

The  Polish  nobility  enjoyed  a  privilege  called  Kfe- 
mm  veto^  by  which  a  single  nobleman  was  enabled  to 
stop  the  deliberations  of  the  diet,  and  even  dissolve 
it.  To  avoid  the  impediments  which  might  arise 
from  the  exerdse  of  this  right,  the  assembly  con-  7th  May. 
vened  for  the  election  of  a  king,  wa^  changed  into 
a  diet  of  confederation,  in  which  the  liberum  veto  was 
suspended,  and  the  questions  were  decided  by  a  majo- 
rity of  voices*.  Poniatowsky  was  not  chosen  by  the 
Poles,  on  his  first  nomination,  without  considerable  op- 
position ;  the  violation  of  their  ancient  rights  occa- 
sioned a  strong  protest,  which  was  signed  by  twenty- 

*  For  au  accoiml  of  the  constitution  of  the  Polish  diet,  the  liberum  veto,  and 
mode  of  electing  a  king,  see  Coxc's  Travels  in  Poland,  &c.  vol.  i.  c.  v.  and  vl. 
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two  senators  and  forty-five  nuncios ;  some  of  them 
even  took  up  arms,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Russian 
troops.  Another  confederation  for  the  final  electkm 
being  assembled,  Poniatowsky  was  unanimously  chosai, 
and  crowned  by  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Agustus*.  In 
all  this  transaction,  the  Empress  of  Russia  shewed 
great  forecast  and  judgment.  Meditating  the  dismem- 
berment of  Poland,  she  so  plauned  her  measures  as  to 
quiet  all  alarms,  declaring  most  positively  that  she  had 
no  intention  to  acquire  any  portion  of  die  FoUsh  ter* 
ritory,  and  satisfying  the  court  of  Vienna  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  them  all  to  keep  Poland  in  her  pre- 
sent state,  as  her  constitution  would  never  permit  her 
to  become  a  formidable  enemy  or  an  useful  allyf . 

A  political  event  which  occurred  this  year  in  Rus- 
sia, aldiough  it  did  not  affect  the  state  of  Great  Britain, 
is  yet  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Ivan 
Antonovitch,  grandson  of  Ivan  V.,  joint  heir  of  the 
crown  of  Russia  with  Peter  the  Great,  was  considered, 
at  the  death  of  the  Empress  Anne,  undoubted  succes- 
sor of  the  empire.  His  infancy  favoured  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Elizabeth,  who  deposed  him  when  only  a 
year  old.  He  was  afterwards  removed  from  one  place 
of  confinement  to  another,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  fear  or  convenience,  till  at  length  he  was  lodged  in 
the  fortress  of  Schlusselburg,  in  a  small  vaulted  prison, 
where  the  light  of  day  never  entered.  Two  officers 
were  placed  in  the  room  as  a  guard,  and  they  were  for 
some  time  forbidden  to  converse  with  him,  even  to  an- 
swer the  slightest  question.  He  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
ignorance,  so  deplorable  as  to  give  room  for  a  report 
that  he  was  an  idiot ;  yet  his  claim  to  the  throne  was 
the  source  of  many  conspiracies.  It  was  said  that  the 
late  Emperor  visited  him  in  prison ;  and,  convinced  of 
the  injustice  done  to  his  understanding,  and  the  vali- 
dity of  his  claim  to  the  throne,  promised  to  make  him 
his  successor.     The  insecurity  of  Catherine's  title  gave 


*  CEuvres  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  vol.  iv.  p.  169,  et  seq.     Life  of  Catherine  11. 
vol.  i.  c.  iv.  Wraxall's  Memoirs  of  the  Coiirt«of  Berlin,  die.  vol.  ii.  letters  19  &  20. 
t  Mitchell  papers,  No.  6809,  fo.  246,  247,  254,  257. 
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sufficient  encouragement  to  plots,  and  formed  a  rea-      ^yitf ' 
Bonable  basis  for  alarm  and  extraordiarny  precaution ; 


and  these  sentiments  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  i762. 
detection  of  a  conspiracy  in  the  summer  of  1764. 
Although  there  was  no  appearance  that  the  Prince  had 
countenanced  this  attempt,  it  was  judged  necessary  to 
order  his  guards,  in  case  of  a  dangerous  insurrection,  to 
put  him  instantly  to  death.  One  Vassily  Mirovitch, 
second  lieutenant  in  a  regiment,  part  of  which  was  in 
garrison  at  the  tower  of  Schlusselburg,  having  formed 
a  wild  project  of  rescuing  the  Prince  from  captivity, 
and  placing  him  on  the  throne,  corrupted  about  fifty 
of  his  soldiers,  and  made  an  assault  on  the  prison, 
with  some  appearance  of  success.  The  conspirators 
had  secured  the  governor,  and  were  going  to  force  the 
door  of  Ivan's  dungeon,  when  it  was  thrown  open,  and 
Mirovitch  permitted  to  enter  unmolested.  The  officers 
placed  with  the  Prince  had  consulted  together  on  the 
emergency,  and,  thinking  themselves  unable  effectually 
to  oppose  tiie  insurgents,  embraced  the  dreadful  alter- 
native with  which  they  were  entrusted.  Their  unfor- 
tunate victim  was  asleep ;  but,  being  waked  by  the 
noise  of  firing,  and  hearing  the  threats  of  his  two  as- 
sailants, endeavoured  to  move  them  with  prayers  and 
entreaties.  Finding  these  ineffectual,  he  gathered 
strength  and  courage  from  despair,  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  seized  one  of  their  swords  and  broke  it : 
during  the  struggle,  the  other  stabbed  him  behind,  and 
tiirew  him  down ;  he  who  had  lost  his  sword,  now 
plunged  his  bayonet  into  the  Prince's  body,  and  both 
repeated  their  blows  till  he  expired.  Such  was  the 
spectacle  which  saluted  the  eyes  of  Mirovitch  when  he 
entered  the  dungeon.  He  was  struck  with  horror,  and 
no  longer  thought  of  self-preservation ;  but  yielded  up 
his  sword  to  the  governor,  who  was  yet  his  prisoner, 
exclaiming,  that  he  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  die. 
The  conspirators  were  tried  before  the  senate :  Miro-  26th  Sept. 
vitch  was  sentenced  to  death  and  executed ;  the  inferior 
agents  were  doomed  to  different  degrees  of  punishment, 
proportioned  to  their  activity  in  the*enterprize.  The 
fermentation  of  the  public  mind,  on  the  death  of  Ivan, 
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shewed  that  Catherine's  fears  of  a  successftQ  msurrec- 
tion  were  not  ill-founded;  and  some  authors  have  en- 
deavoured,  though  without  the  least  apparent  founda- 
tion, to  prove  tlmt  the  whole  transaction  was  a  scheme 
of  the  Empress,  and  that  she  sacrificed  her  engines 
to  her  own  reputation*. 

The  events  on  the  continent  furnished  the  leading 
topics  of  the  King's  speech  to  Parliament.  He  in- 
ferred from  them  that  the  nation  had  reason  to  expect 
the  duration  of  that  peace  which  had  been  so  happily 
established,  and  which  it  was  his  resolution  strictly  to 
maintain.  In  allusion  to  the  state  of  America,  and  the 
project  of  taxing  that  part  of  the  British  dominions. 
His  Majesty  said ;  "  The  experience  I  have  had  of  your 
''  former  conduct,  makes  me  rely  on  your  wisdom  and 
^'  firmness  in  promoting  that  obedience  to  the  laws, 
'^  and  respect  to  the  l^islative  authority  of  this  king- 
^'  dom,  which  is  essentmUy  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
^^  the  whole ;  and  in  establishing  such  regulations  as 
"  may  best  connect  and  strengthen  every  part  of  my 
"  dominions  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  support." 

The  ministry  made  an  offer  to  the  Americans,  that 
any  other  mode  of  contributing  the  sum  intended  to 
be  raised  would  be  accepted,  and  the  stamp  duty  laid 
aside ;  but  the  colonial  agents  replied,  that  they  were 
ordered  to  oppose  the  bill,  if  brought  into  the  House, 
by  petitions,  questioning  the  right  claimed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  tax  the  colonies-|'.  They  were  eager  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  principle  in  dispute,  and  not  to 
permit  any  compromise ;  while  the  minister  was  deter- 
mined not  to  recede  from  the  claim  of  the  British  legis- 
lature to  impose  and  ascertain  the  quantum  of  taxation, 
but  was  willing  to*  leave  the  mode  of  contribution  to 
the  decision  of  those  who  were  to  contribute^. 

Fifty-five  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  were  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  adR;er- 
waxds  incorporated  into  an  act  of  parliament  for  laying 

*  Life  of  Catherine  II.  vol.  i.  chap.  1  and  4,  and  Appendix,  No.  x.  Coxe's 
Travels  in  Poland,  Sk.  yoI.  iii. 

t  Franklin's  Life  and  Writings,  vol.  i.  p,  167. 

}  Almon's  Collection  of  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  5.  Remembrancer,  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 
Sec  also  Burke's  Works,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  365,  545. 
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neariy  the  same  stamp  duties  on  the  colonies  in  America      chap. 

as  were  payable  in  England.     This  act  passed  the  ' 

House  of  Commons  almost  without  debate ;   two  or        1705. 

three  members  spoke  against  it,  but  without  force  or 

apparent  interest,  except  a  vehement  harangue  from 

Colonel  Barre,  who,  in  reply  to  an  observation  of  Mr.    ^ 

QrenviUe,  in  which  he  described  the  Americans  as   \ 

clEIdren  of  our  own,  planted  by  our  care,  nourished 

by  our  indulgence,  said :  ^^  Children  planted  by  your 

^^  care !  No !  your  oppression  planted  them  in  America ; 

"  they  fled  from  your  tyranny,  into  a  then  uncultivated 

^^  land,  where  they  were  exposed  to  almost  all  hardships 

^^  to  which  human  nature  is  liable,  and  yet,  actuated  by 

"  principles  of  true  English  liberty,  they  met  all  these 

^^  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  to  those  they  suf- 

"  fered  in  their  own  country,  from  the  hands  of  those 

"  who  should  have  been  their  friends.     They  nourished 

"  by  your  indulg^ice !   they  grew  by  your  neglect  of 

^^  them :  as  soon  as  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that 

"  care  was  exercised  in  sending  persons  to  rule  over 

"  them,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  some 

"  deputy  sent  to  spy  out  their  liberty,  to  misrepresent 

^  their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them ;  men,  whose 

^  behaviour,  on  many  occasions,  has  caused  the  blood 

"  of  those  sons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them.     They 

*'  protected  by  your  arms !  They  have  nobly  taken  up 

**  arms  in  your  defence,  have  exerted  their  valour 

'*  amidst  their  constant  and  laborious  industry,  for  the 

"  defence  of  a  country,  whose  frontiers,  while  drenched 

"  in  blood,  its  interior  parts  have  yielded  all  its  little 

^^  savings  to  your  enlargement ;    and  the  same  spirit 

"  which  actuated  that  people  at  first,  will  continue 

"  with  them  still ;  but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain 

"  myself  fiurther." 

There  was  but  one  division  during  the  progress  of 
the  bill,  and  then  the  minority  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  forty*.      The    petitions    presented    against    it, 

♦  Bnrke'a  Works,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  559 ;  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  414.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, Colonel  Barry's  speech  above  quoted  is  not  preserved  in  Dcbrett's  Par- 
liamentary Collection ;  and  Burke  avers,  that  he  sat  in  the  gallery  during  the 
progress  of  the  bill,  aif(/  neeer  heard  a  more  languid  deb<Ue.     See  Burke's 

Works,  ubi  sup. 
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although  recommended  by  an  order  of  council,  were 
not  attended  to*,  and  the  House  refiised  to  receive 
foUr  from  the  agents  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Virginia,  and  Carolina,  and  one  from  the  traders  of 
Jamaicaf ,  because  they  denied  the  right  of  parliament 
to  impose  taxes,  and  because  it  was  contrary  to  rule  to 
receive  petitions  against  a  revenue  bill.  In  the  House 
of  Lor^,  the  act  passed  without  debate,  division,  or 
protest  J ;  and,  having  thus  received  the  sanction  of 
both  houses,  was  ratified  by  the  Royal  assent. 

Early  in  the  session,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Sir 
William  Meredith  to  obtain  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  illegality  of  general  warrants: 
the  debate  was  long  and  violent,  but  produced  little 
novelty;  the  question  was  lost  in  a  division  on  an 
amenchnent  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine  only§. 

Another  motion  of  a  popular  nature,  for  restraining 
the  practice  of  filing  informations  ex  officio  by  the 
Attorney-general,  was  produced  by  Mr.  Nicholson  Cal- 
vert. His  speech  appeared  to  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared, but  presented  more  proof  of  industry  than  of 
judgment  or  good  taste.  He  described  these  inform- 
ations as  a  weed  which  had  taken  deep  root  in  this 
free  soil,  and  had  been  of  so  rampant  a  growth  as  to 
have  overshadowed  the  fairest  flowers  of  the  plain. 
The  practice  was  a  legitimate  offspring  of  that  accursed 
court,  the  Star-chamber,  from  which  the  power  exer- 
cised by  the  Attorney-general  was  derived,  a  power 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  coimtry.  He  cited 
Magna  Charta  to  shew  that  the  subject  could  not  be 
passed  upon,  or  put  on  his  trial,  before  a  grand  jury 
had  formed  sufficient  reason,  from  their  own  know- 
ledge, or  from  evidence,  to  return  a  bill.  "  But,"  he 
"  proceeded,  "  if  these  ancient  boundaries,  these  coeval 
"  land-marks  of  the  constitution,  should  not  have  due 

♦  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 
t  Idem,  p.  547. 

;Idem,  p.  559. 
224  to  185.  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  zri.  p.  6.  This  debate  caused 
a  considerable  sensation  out  of  the  House;  and  a  hand-bill  was  circulated,  in 
which  an  eminent  lawyer  was  asserted  to  have  said,  **  I  think  it  better  to  fall  with 
"  the  laws  than  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  them.*'  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1765,  p. 
94. 
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"  attention  paid  to  them  in  this  house,  I  may  give  a      chap. 
"  minister  displeasure ;  and  instead  of  a  bUl  of  pre-        ^^^' 
'*  sentment,  or  indictment,  by  my  peers,  their  monster,        1755. 
*'  this  diabolus  regis^  stalks  into  court,  teeming  with 
"  destruction,  like  the  Trojan  horse,  with  the  Star- 
"  chamber  in  his  guts, 

**  Scandit  fatalis  machina  mures 
"  Foeta  armis ; 

"  by  his  own  authority  files  an  information  in  the 
"  King's  name,  which  the  judges  cannot  refuse ;  nor 
"  has  the  defendant  any  privilege  to  shew  cause  against 
"  it." 

Sergeant  Hewitt  seconded  the  motion ;  but,  possibly 
from  being  ashamed  of  his  leader,  performed  his  task 
very  languidly.  Whether  any  answer  was  given  or  not, 
does  not  appear ;  but  the  motion  was  negatived*. 

It  was  found  expedient,  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  Tte  isie  of 
committed  by  smugglers  to  an  enormous  extentf ,  to  ne^d  to 
annex  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  reahn.  This  small  ter-  ^^  J^**™- 
ritory  formed  a  domain  of  a  singular  tenurej :  it  was 
part  of  the  crown,  but  not  of  the  realm  of  England  ; 
it  was  under  the  allegiance  of  the  King,  but  governed 
by  its  own  laws  and  customs.  In  these  respects  it  re- 
sembled Jersey  and  Guernsey ;  but  in  those  islands  the 
King  appointed  governors,  and  retained  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  admiralty;  the  superintendence  of  civil 
justice  vested  in  the  King  in  council,  and  he  could 
prosecute  a  suit  in  his  own  name  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  England;  in  a  word,  the  prerogatives,  royalties, 
and  jurisdiction  of  those  islands  vested  in  the  crown, 
and  the  writs  from  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster 
were  allowed  to  operate  in  them.  But  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  the  King  had  no  coiurts,  nor  officers ;  and  no 
suits  arising  there,  whether  at  the  instance  of  the 
party  or  of  the  crown,  were  determinable  in  England. 

•  204  to  78. 

t  So  great,  that  Mr.  Burke  tenned  the  Isle  of  Man  "  the  head  quarters,  the 
"  very  citadel  of  smuggling."  Speech  on  American  taxation  Works,  8to.  vol. 
ii.  p.  377.  And  a  proclamation  on  the  subject  had  been  found  necessary  in  the 
preceding  year  (17th  August^  1764). 

t  Fourth  Instit.  283. 
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^Yiti^'      ^*  ^^  ®^^^  doubted  if  the  great  prerogative,  or  man- 

L_    datory  writs,  which  issue  to  all  places  under  subjection 

1765,  to  the  crown  of  England,  would  be  valid  there*.  This 
singular  inheritance  had  been  for  nearly  four  centurieB 
vested, -by  parliamentary  charter,  in  the  family  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol. 

2i8t  Jan.  In  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  lower  house,  the 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer  introduced  a  bill  for  more 
effectually  preventing  the  mischiefs  arising  to  the 
revenue  from  the  illicit  trade  to  and  from  the  Isle  of 
Man,  by  which  the  idand  was  intended  to  be  subjected 
entirely  to  the  revenue  laws  of  England.  ' 

lath  Feb.  Before  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  the  noble 

proprietor  and  his  duchess  presented  a  moderate  and 
energetic  petition:  after  stating  their  reluctance  to 
disunite  from  the  honours  of  their  family  this  ancient 
and  princely  patrimony,  the  reward  of  the  services  and 
monument  of  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  they  threw 
themselves  with  dutifril  submission  on  the  pleasure  of 
their  sovereign,  and  the  disposal  of  parliament,  and 
only  requested  such  a  compensation  as  the  importance 
of  the  sacrifice  to  themselves,  and  of  the  acquisition  to 
the  nation,  should  seem  to  demand.  They  were  heard 
by  counsel;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  communication 
with  government,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  the 

6th  Mar.  island  should  be  revested  in  the  crown.  The  sum  of 
seventy  thousand  pounds  was  given  as  a  compensation ; 
and  a  bill  was  passed,  whereby  the  whole  isle,  with  all 
its  jurisdictions,  interests,  and  dependencies,  was  vested 
in  the  crown,  reserving  only  to  the  petitioners  their 
landed  property  and  rights  in  and  over  the  soil,  as  lords 
of  the  manor,  together  with  the  patronage  of  the 
bishopric,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  beneficesf .  This 
act  was  immediately  followed  by  one  for  protecting  the 
revenue. 


*  There  is  no  instance  of  a  prerogative  vrit  having  been  sent  and  returned 
from  thence :  there  is  no  officer  to  whom  it  could  be  directed. 

t  See  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  105. — I  have  been  assisted  in 
this  account  by  some  accurate  private  information,  and  am  indebted  to  the  same 
person  for  the  appendix,  which  contains  a  more  clear  and  ample  detail  6f  the 
ancient  state  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  See  Appendix  IV ;  also  Parliamentary  History, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  15. 
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During  the  session,  the  King  was  attacked  by  an      ^^^|^' 
alarming  iUness* :  on  his  recovery,  in  a  speech  from 


the  throne,  he  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  parlia^        1765. 
ment  the  expediency  of  vesting  in  him  the  power  of  ^"^^^^^^^ 
appointing,  from  time  to  time,  by  instruments  under  his  act.  ^^^^^ 
sign  manual,  either  the  Queen,  or  any  other  person  of  24th  April. 
the  royal  family  usually  residing  in  Great  Britain,  to 
be  gua^an  of  his  successor,  and,  under  proper  restric- 
tions, regent  of  the  kingdom,  imtil  the  successor  should 
attain  the  age  of  eighteen. 

A  joint  address  of  both  houses  was  returned,  ex-  cth  May. 
pressed  in  terms  of  great  loyalty  and  affection.  A  bill 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  framed  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  King's  proposition.  In  its  progress, 
the  uncertain  and  imconnected  state  of  the  ministry 
was  palpably  exposed,  and  the  whole  proceeding  ren- 
dered a  subject  of  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with 
ridicule ;  especially  as  the  opposition  party  shewed 
much  more  spirit  of  faction  than  of  patnotism  Lord 
Lyttelton  objected  to  an  unnamed  regent ;  while  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Temple,  Lord  Shelbume,  and 
a  few  more  peers  opposed  the  whole  bill ;  on  a  division, 
they  were  left  in  a  very  inconsiderable  minorityf . 

The  next  day.  Lord  Lyttelton  moved  an  address  to 
the  King,  to  name  the  person  he  would  appoint  as 
Regent.  Jn  the  course  of  the  debate,  questions  were 
asked,  whether  the  Queen  was  naturalized?  If  not, 
was  she  capable  of  the  Regency  ]  and  who  were  the 
royal  family  ]     The  answer  to  the  last  question  was, 

*  The  malady  with  which  His  Majesty  was  afflicted  exhibited  symptoms 
similar  to  those  which,  in  1788,  and  during  the  last  yean  of  his  life,  gave  so  much 
ui]Jiappine8S  to  the  nation.  I  did  not  mention  the  fact  in  former  editions  of  this 
work,  because  I  knew  that  the  King,  and  all  who  loved  him,  were  desirous  that 
it  should  not  be  drawn  into  notice ;  so  anxious  were  they  on  this  point,  that 
Smollett  having  intimated  it  in  his  Complete  History  of  England,  the  text  was 
revised  in  the  general  impression ;  a  very  few  copies  in  the  original  form  were 
disposed  of,  and  ihey  are  now  rare.  As  the  King  was  living  at  the  time  of  my 
publication,  and  the  malady  utterly  unimportant,!  omitted  all  mention  of  it;  nor 
should  I  now  have  deviated  from  m^  former  course,  but  that,  of  late,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  impress  the  opimon  that  what  was  only  an  incidental  symp- 
tom, was  a  malady  constantly  affecting  His  Majesty's  mind.  Against  this  in- 
sinuation,  may  be  cited  the  testimony  of  all  who,  during  a  reign  of  fifty  years 
(excluding  the  last  ten),  knew,  conversed,  or  transacted  business  '^ith  him. 

t  The  numbers  were  120  to  9. 
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^^m*'      those  only  who  were  in  the  order  of  succession,  which 

L.    amounted  to  direct  exclusion  of  the  Princess  Dowager; 

1765.  for,  as  the  Queen  was  named  in  the  bill,  the  Princess 
could  not  be  in  that  order.  Nothing  was  decided  on 
these  points ;  but  the  judges  were  directed  to  give  their 
opinions  on  the  eUgibility  of  the  Queen,  and  Lord 
Lyttelton's  motion  was  rejected*. 

In  the  next  debate,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved 
that  the  persons  capable  of  the  Regency  should  be  the 
Queen,  the  Princess  Dowager,  and  all  the  descendants 
of  the  late  King,  usually  resident  in  England ;  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  objected  to  the  nominating  of  the 
Princess ;  but  Lord  Halifax,  having  maintained  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  substitute  now  for  usually^  both 
words  were  retained. 

To  the  surprise  of  all  men,  when  the  judges  had  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  Queen's  capability,  and  when 
the  whole  question  was  supposed  to  be  settled,  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  secretary  of  state,  by  the  King's  per- 
mission, moved  the  recommitment  of  the  biU,  and 
obtained  a  clause  from  which  the  name  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  was  excluded ;  thus  rendering  her  alone  in- 
capable of  the  Regency.  It  was  not  to  be  believed  that 
the  King,  an  affectionate  son,  and  truly  attached  to  his 
parent,  could  have  consented  to  this  wanton  insult,  had 
not  some  surprise  been  practised  upon  him.  The 
measure  was  considered  as  a  declaration  of  open  war 
between  the  court  and  the  administration.  Thie  effect 
upon  different  parties  is  described  in  ludicrous  terms 
by  a  near  and  accurate  observer ;  "  The  astonishment 
"  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  described ;  Lord  Bute's 
"  friends  are  thimderstruck ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
"  almost  danced  about  the  house  for  joyf." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  debates  not  less  violent, 
24th  May.  acrimouious,  and  offensive,  took  place.  All  the  pro- 
positions discussed  in  the  Lords  were  broi:^ht  forward 
anew;  but,  in  conclusion,  the  name  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  was  reinstated.    The  bill  was  returned  to  the 

♦  89  to  31. 

t  Lord  Orford's  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford.     Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  212. 
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uppei*  house,  and,  not  without  strenuous  resistance,      ^^j^^- 
passed  as  amended*. 


VIII. 


In  the  course  of  the  session,  a  long  inquiry  before  1765. 
a  committee  was  made  into  the  causes  which  occasioned  J^*^  M*y* 
much  distress  among  the  silk-weavers.  They  had  pre-  of  ^StT^  °" 
sented  a  petition,  and  their  witnesses  were  ftdly  heard ;  ^«*^®"- 
but  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  and,  on  the 
day  when  the  King  in  person  gave  his  assent  to  the 
regency  bill,  a  mob  of  their  journeymen  went  to  St. 
James's,  with  black  flags,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
for  relief,  under  pretence  that  they  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  famine  by  the  encouragement  of  French  manu- 
factures. They  tumultuously  surrounded  both  houses 
of  parliament,  and  insulted  many  of  the  members. 
They  again  assembled  on  the  two  following  days,  and 
proceeded  to  commit  other  outrages,  assailing  and 
destroying  the  outward  wall  of  Bedford  House,  but 
were  at  length  repressed  by  the  posse  comitatus  and 
the  military,  who  were  called  in  to  aid  the  civil  power. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  for  the  suppression  of 
riots,  and  some  of  the  parties  were  brought  to  condign 
punishment. 

The  ministry  had  never  been  popular;  and  they  Negotu- 
had  now  perceptibly  lost  the  King's  confidence,  espe-  tionafora 
cially  by  their  conduct  on  the  regency  act.      It  is  miniSy! 
averred,  that  several  posts  of  honour  and  emolument 
were  bestowed  in  opposition  to  their  advice,  or  with- 
out their  knowledge,  which  produced  offensive  remon- 
strances; in  consequence  of  which,  the  King,  by  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Bute,  determined  to  dismiss 
themf .     This  account  forms  part  of  the  &ble  of  Lord 

*  As  the  debates  of  this  session  are  not  adequately  reported  in  any  publica- 
tion, I  have  derived  my  information  on  this  proceeding  from  the  honourable 
Horace  Walpole's  (Lord  Orford's)  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford :  Works,  vol. 
▼iii.  pp.  209  to  220.  The  scene  of  political  profligacy,  the  utter  want  of  true 
patriotism,  and  personal  integrity,  which  it  exhibits,  are  equally  afflictive  and  dis- 
graceful. The  narrative  has  the  author's  characteristic  vivacity  and  brilliancy, 
together  with  his  acrimony  and  sarcastic  severity ;  but  it  must  oe  regarded  as  a 
striking  display  of  the  prevailing  malignity  and  meanness,  made  by  one  who 
was  near  enough  to  see  the  movements  of  the  hidden  springs  of  action,  and  who, 
in  disclosing  what  he  knew  to  an  intimate  friend,  had  nothing  in  view  beyond 
the  statement  of  his  own  observations  and  feelings. 

t  Life  of  Loid  Chatham,  vol  i.  p.  466. 

VOL.    I.  N  . 
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^viif  *      Bute's  secret  influence,  which  was  so  long  implicitly 

1_    beUeved,  and  which  still  affords  an  easy  solution  of 

1765.  every  pohtical  problem,  for  which  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  details  of  diur- 
nal occurrences. 

Although  it  may  not  be  true  that  Lord  Bute  in- 
terfered in  the  transactions  of  the  cabinet,  yet  the 
jealous  apprehension  on  that  subject  probably  occa- 
sioned the  ministry  to  do  many  things  offensive  to  the 
King.  Lord  Temple,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
in  private,  had  repeatedly  condemned  Lord  Bute's  secret 
influence;  he  was  about  this  time  reconciled  to  his 
brother  Mr.  Grenville ;  and,  although  they  professed  the 
reconciliation  to  be  merely  a  family  transaction,  it 
could  not  fail  of  producing  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
political  conduct  of  Mr.  Grenville*. 
i5Ui  May.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  ministry  and  their  ad- 

herents, when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  entered  into  a 
negotiation  with  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt,  respecting 
a  change,  and  first  applied  to  Lord  Temple  for  his  con- 
ditions. The  Duke  did  not  object  to  them;  but  re- 
quired that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  should  be  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury :  this  proposal  was  not  agree- 
able to  Lord  Temple,  and  the  conference  broke  off. 
19th.  The  Duke,  however,  did  not  yet  relinquish  the  hopes 

of  success :  he  called  on  Mr.  Pitt  at  Hayes,  where  he 
was  met  by  Lord  Temple,  and  the  subject  renewed. 
Mr.  Pitt  declared  he  had  no  objection  to  go  to  St. 
James's,  "  if  he  could  carry  the  constitution  with  him," 
but  declined  all  connexion  with  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. The  next  day,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
was  sent  from  the  Duke  to  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  proposal  respecting  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Mr.  Pitt  returned  the  same  answer  which 
he  had  given  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  situa^ 
tion  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was  then  offered  to 
Lord  Lyttelton,  who  desired  to  consult  Lord  Temple 
and  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the  Duke,  convinced  that  no  advan- 


*  Life  of  Lord  Cliathani. 
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tage  could  be  derived  from  a  new  negotiation,  reported      ^yJ^F' 

these  transactions  to  the  King,  advising  him  to  con- 

tinue  his  present  servants*.  1765. 

In  consequence  of  this  counsel,  the  King  required  23rd  May. 
the  ministry  to  state  the  conditions  on  which  they  S^^i^nLtly. 
would  remain  in  office.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Down- 
ing-street,  at  which  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  Earls  of 
Halifiix  and  Sandwich,  were  present.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  conference,  Mr.  GrenviUe  was  directed  to 
wait  on  the  King,  and  state  five  propositions  as  the 
terms  of  retaining  their  situations :  1.  That  Lord  Bute 
should  not  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  afiiEurs 
of  the  government ;  2.  Mr.  Stuart  M*Kenzie,  Lord 
Bute's  brother,  to  be  dismissed  from  the  office  of  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal  for  Scotland ;  3.  Lord  Holland  to  be 
deprived  of  the  paymastership  of  the  forces,  which 
should  be  bestowed  on  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  4.  The  Marquis  of  Granby-  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  army;  and  5.  The  government  of  Ireland 
to  be  left  to  the  discretionary  arrangement  of  the  mi- 
nistryf. 

The  difficulty  already  experienced  in  forming  a  new  Difficulty  of 
administration,  rendered  it  necessary  to  comply  in  part  ne™adm1- 
with  these  propositions.     Mr.  Stuart  M'Kenzie  was  2^w*^°"' 
dismissed  from  the  privy  seal  of  Scotland,  which  was        ^^' 

♦  History  of  the  late  Minority,  chap.  xxi.  'f  he  public  prints  at  the  time 
noticed  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  visit  to  Mr.  Pitt  at  Hayes.  See  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  1765,  p.  245.  Mr.  Burke,  a  young  man  and  not  yet  in  parliament, 
made,  at  this  time,  judicious  remarks  and  statements  on  the  position  of  parties. 
"  The  Regency  bill,"  he  says,  "  has  shewn  such  a  want  of  concert  and  wajit  of 
**  capacity  in  the  ministers,  such  an  inattention  to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  if  not 
"  such  a  design  against  it;  such  imposition  and  surprise  upon  the  King;  and 
*'  such  a  misrepresentation  of  the  disposition  of  the  parliament  to  the  sovereign, 
**  that  there  is  no  doitbt  that  there  is  a  fixed  resolution  to  get  rid  of  them  all 
"  (except  perhaps  of  GrenviUe),  but  principally  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Nothing 
"  but  an  intractable  temper  in  your  friend  Pitt  can  prevent  a  most  admirable  and 
"  lasting  system  from  being  put  together,  and  this  crisis  will  shew  whether  pride 
'*  or  patriotism  be  predominant  in  his  character ;  for  you  may  be  assured  he  hat 


"  it  now  in  bis  power  to  come  into  the  service  of  his  country,  upon  any  plan  o{ 

' "  ""  -  -  ^ijjg  terms  to  hin 

f  power 
'  be  e<^ual  to  every  thing  but  absolute  despotism  over  the  King  and  kin^om.  ^  A 


"  politics  he  may  choose  to  dictate,  with  great  and  honourable  terms  to  himself 
"  and  to  every  friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and  with  such  a  stretch  of  power  as  will 


**  few  days  will  shew  whether  he  will  take  this  part,  or  that  of  continuing  on  his 
'*  back  at  Hayes,  talking  fustian,  excluded  from  all  ministerial,  and  incapable  of 
*'  all  parliamentary,  service.  For  his  gout  is  worse  than  ever ;  but  his  pride 
"  may  disable  him  more  than  his  gout.'*  Original  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Flood,  p.  3. 

t  From  private  information. 
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given  to  Lord  Frederick  Campbell ;  Charles  Townsend 
was  appointed  paymaster  of  the  forces;  and  Lord 
Weymouth  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Still  the  dis- 
union between  the  King  and  the  ministry  existed  in 
all  its  extent :  a  spirit  of  violence  seems  to  have  pos* 
sessed  some  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  urged  them 
personally  to  insult  their  sovereign,  in  a  maimer  which 
rendered  their  longer  continuance  in  office  impossible*. 
All  previous  attempts  to  form  a  new  administration 
failing  of  success,  the  King  himself  sent  for  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  held  a  conference  with  him  at  Buckingham  House. 
In  consequence  of  this  interview,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Temple  had  a  joint  audience,  and  the  King  conde- 
scended to  lay  before  the  two  brothers  certain  propo- 
sitions for  their  acceptance.  Mr.  Pitt  seemed  disposed 
to  comply  with  the  most  important,  but  required  time 
to  deliberate.  Lord  Temple  declared  his  repugnance 
to  all  the  conditions,  and  Mr.  Pitt  afterward  adopted 
the  same  sentiments. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  being  again  appUed  to, 
negotiated  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  the  format 
tion  of  a  new  ministry,  which  was  speedily  adjusted. 
The  Marquis  of  Kockingham  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury ;  General  Conway  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state,  with  the  management  of  the  House  of 
Commonsf ;  the  other  secretary  was  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton; the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  lord  privy  seal;  Mr. 
Dowdeswell  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Hertford  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  These  were 
the  leading  men  in  the  new  administration,  though 
changes  took  place  in  every  department.  The  high 
popularity  of  ttie  Duke  of  Cimiberland,  who  formed 
this  ministry,  and  the  characters  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers, promised  a  great  degree  of  public  favour ;  and 
one  of  their  first  acts,  that  of  making  Mr.  Pratt,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  a  peer,  by  the.  title 
of  Earl  Camden,  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  people. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
this  administration,  contributed  to  their  permanency 

*  Junius,  Letter  xxiii.    Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 
t  Lord  Orfords  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  136. 
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by  constantly  attending  the  councU,  thus  assisting  them       ym^' 
\nth  his  advice,  and  sanctioning  their  measures  by  his  ' 

splendid  reputation ;  but  of  this  inestimable  coadjutor        i763. 
they  were  soon  deprived,  by  his  sudden  death.     His  ^^**  ^^^ 
great  popularity,  flie  deserved  meed  of  tried  valour 
and  undoubted  patriotism,  rendered  his  loss  extremely 
afflicting  at  this  period,  when  a  new  ministry  was  pre- 
paring to  try  the  effect  of  new  measures.     As  their 
(^lerations  were  intended  to  contravene  the  prejudices 
and  opinions  of  all  other  parties,  they  required,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  all  the  support  which  could  be  de> 
rived  from  personal  estimation.     The  decease  of  the  29th  Dec. 
Duke  was  generally  deplored,  as  well  by  the  nation  as  l^^/r^™*^* 
the  royal  fiunily ;  aud  the  King  sustained  an  addi- 
tional loss  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  Prince  Frede- 
rick, who  expired  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age. 
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The  stamp  act,  if  considered  by  itself,  and  not      ^S^^* 
incumbered  with  the  question  relative  to  the  right  of  ' 

Grreat  Britain  to  tax  her  colonies,  was  a  wise  and  equi-  Examination 
table  measure,  and  promised  a  productive  revenue.  ^^^^^^^ 
It  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  simple,  easy  of  col-  the  sLnp 
lection,  founded  on  the  extended  trade  and  commer-  *^^' 
cial  transactions  of  individuals,  justly  distributed,  and 
effectually  carrying  its  own  powers  into  execution, 
without  the  teazing  inspection  of  officers.  The  only 
plausible  objection  Texclusive  of  the  general  principle) 
arose  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  stamps  in  the 
interior  of  the  country ;  it  was  alleged  that  the  ex- 
pense, if  they  were  sent  by  post,  would,  in  many  cases, 
considerably  exceed  the  value  of  the  stamps  them- 
selves ;  and  as  many  inhabitants  could  only  obtain  them 
by  travelling,  they  would  probably  be  compelled  to  ex- 
pend three  or  four  pounds  that  government  might  gain 
sixpence*.  This  objection  is  strained  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  possibility,  in  order  to  gam  something  like  a 
plausible  reason  for  opposing  the  duty  on  the  ground 
of  expediency.  If  the  persons  residing  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country  were  numerous,  their  transactions 
would  afford  employ  to  a  distributor  of  stamps,  within 
a  district  of  moderate  extent;  if  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers  rendered  that  appointment  unnecessary, 
their  occasions  for  stamps  must  have  been  few,  and  the 
return  of  the  demand  periodical  and  certain,  so  that  a 
provision  might  without  inconvenience  be  made  in 
advance,  like  any  article  of  manufacture  or  consump- 
tion. Unexpected  events  which  create  a  sudden  call 
for  stamped  papers  can  only  arise  in  a  mixed  society, 
where  rapid  changes  in  circumstances  give  birth  to 
multiplied  transactions,  and  the  sudden  and  occasional 
transfer  of  property  requires  constant  means  of  legal 
security^ . 

But  admitting  the  impossibility  of  supplying  the 
back  settlements,  or  of  adjusting  the  demands  of  the 

*  See  Franklin's  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons,  Debreti's  De- 
bates, Tol.  iv.  p.  324.     Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvi.  p.  137. 

t  It  should  be  recollected,  that  at  this  period  the  stamp  duties,  which  affect 
the  most  frequent  transactions  of  society,  such  as  agreements,  promissory  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  receipts,  were  not  imposed. 
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state  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  situation;  the  mea^ 
sures  adopted  to  resist  the  introduction  of  the  stamp 
duty  demonstrated  that,  not  the  consideration  of  its 
practicability,  or  of  the  duty  itself,  but  of  the  principle 
of  imposing  it,  formed  the  true  ground  of  objection, 
and  that  those  who  had  proceeded  to  the  vei^  of 
rebellion  in  their  system  of  opposition,  sought  this 
subterAige  as  a  plausible  vindication  of  their  &€tious 
conduct. 

The  ministry  acted  imprudently  in  giving  a  year's 
notice  of  their  intention  to  impose  the  stamp  duty: 
they  allowed  time  for  the  accumulation  of  discontents 
in  America,  and  for  the  arrangements  of  factious  men 
to  oppose  the  law*.  The  first  effort  toward  an  union 
of  interests  was  made  by  the  Presbyterians,  who  were 
eager  in  carrying  into  execution  their  fsivourite  pro- 
ject of  forming  a  synod.  Their  churches  had  hitherto 
remained  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  their  union 
in  synod  had  been  considered  so  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity, that  in  1725  it  was  prevented  by  the  express 
interference  of  the  lords  justices.  Availing  themselves, 
vnth  great  address,  of  the  rising  discontents,  the  con- 
vention of  ministers  and  elders  at  Philadelphia  in- 
closed in  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations in  Pennsylvania  the  proposed  articles  of 
union. 

In  this  letter  the  writer  complained  that,  notwith- 
standing their  numbers,  "  they  were  considered  cw 
"  nobody^''  and  their  essential  and  charter  privileges 
were  exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  evil-minded  per- 
sons. Other  religious  societies  insulted  them  for  their 
want  of  union,  and  charged  the  ill-conduct  of  indi- 
viduals on  the  whole  body.  They,  therefore,  solicited 
the  adoption  of  some  system  which  woidd  enable  them 
to  act  in  union,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  and  aug- 
menting their  civil  and  religious  privileges.  They 
digested  a  plan  by  which  a  few  gentlemen  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  should  be 
chosen  to  correspond  with  their  friends  in  different 


*  Burkc*8  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 
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parts,  to  give  and  receive  advice,  and  consult  on  mea^  chap. 
snres  tending  to  promote  their  welfare,  either  generally,  ^^  ' 
or  as  connected  in  particular  congregations.  A  num*  1765. 
ber  of  persons,  termed  the  most  prudent  and  public 
spirited^  in  each  district  of  the  province  and  three  lower 
counties,  was  to  be  elected  for  the  purposes  of  corre- 
sponding jointly  with  the  ministers  in  those  districts, 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  gentlemen  of  Fhila^ 
delphia.  A  person  was  to  be  nominated  in  each  com- 
mittee to  sign  and  receive  letters  in  the  name  of  the 
whole,  to  convoke  the  members,  and  impart  for  their 
deliberation  the  advice  they  should  obtain.  Deputies 
were  to  be  sent  by  the  committee  in  each  county  or 
district,  yearly  or  half-yearly,  to  a  general  meeting,  to 
consult  and  give  advice ;  and  each  committee  to  trans- 
mit to  that  in  Philadelphia  their  names  and  numbers, 
with  periodical  accoimts  of  alterations. 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  an  union  of  all  the 
Presbyterian  congregations  took  place  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  lower  counties.  A  similar  confederacy 
was  established  in  all  the  southern  provinces,  in  pur- 
suance of  similar  letters,  written  by  their  respective 
conventions.  These  measures  ended  in  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  an  annual  synod  at  Philadelphia,  where  all 
the  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  colonies  were 
represented  by  their  respective  ministers  and  elders, 
and  where  all  general  affairs,  political  as  well  as  reli-  ' 
gious,  were  debated  and  decided.  From  this  synod, 
orders  and  decrees  were  issued  throughout  America, 
and  to  them  a  ready  and  implicit  obedience  was  paid. 

The  discontented  in  New  England  recommended 
an  union  of  the  congregational  and  Presbyterian  in- 
terest throughout  the  colonies,  A  negotiation  took 
place,  which  ended  in  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
committee  of  correspondence,  furnished  with  powers 
to  communicate  and  consult,  on  all  occasions,  with  a 
similar  committee  established  by  the  congregational 
churches  in  New  England.  Thus  the  Presbyterians 
in  the  southern  colonies,  who,  while  unconnected  in 
their  several  congregations,  were  of  little  importance, 
were  raised  into  weight  and  consequence  ;  and  formed 
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CHAP.  a  dangerous  combination  of  men,  whose  principles  of 
'  religion  and  policy  were  equally  adverse  to  the  esta- 
1765.       blished  church  and  government 

By  this  union,  a  party  was  prepared  to  display  their 
power  by  resistance,  and  the  stamp  law  presented  itself 
as  a  favourable  object  of  hostility.  Yet,  sensible  of 
their  own  incompetency  to  act  effectually  without  as- 
sistance, and  apprehensive  of  coimteraction  from  the 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  those  dis- 
senters who  were  averse  to  violence,  they  strove  with 
the  utmost  assiduity  to  make  friends  and  converts 
among  the  disaffected  of  every  denomination*. 

The  prevailing  discontent,  which  extended  to  the 
on^e  arrival  most  respcctablc  ranks  ctf  society,  was  favourable  to 
of ^the  stamp  ^heir  hopes ;  and  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  stamp 
act  had  passed  in  Great  Britain,  the  measures  adopted 
were  conformable  to  their  most  sanguine  wishes.  The 
act  was  reprinted,  with  a  death's  head  affixed,  instead 
of  the  King's  arms,  and  hawked  in  the  streets  of  New 
York,  by  the  title  of  "  England's  Folly,  and  the  Ruin 
"  of  America ;"  the  guns  at  Philadelphia,  both  in  the 
town  and  in  the  barracks,  were  spiked  by  offenders 
who  remained  undetected ;  at  Boston,  the  colours  of 
the  shipping  were  hoisted  half-mast ;  the  church-beUs 
were  muffled,  and  tolled  a  ftmeral  knell ;  and  an  alarm- 
ing ferment  generally  prevailed^. 

It  must  afford  matter  of  surprise,  that  these  trans- 
actions were  viewed  with  indifference,  and,  in  a  certain 

*  Historical  and  Political  Reflectdons  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
American  Rebellion,  b^  Joseph  Galloway. 

t  Almon's  Collection  of  Papers,  toI.  i.  p.  7.  Andrews'  History  of  the 
American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  The  question  of  the  right  to  tax  by  the  British 
Parliament  is  succinctly  and  fairly  stated  in  Marshall's  Life  of  Wa^ingtou,  vol. 
ii.  p.  82.  On  the  expediency  of  restraining  their  illicit  commerce,  and  imposing 
a  direct  tax,  he  cites  the  auUiority  of  a  great,  able,  and  truly  patriotic  minister. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  said  to  have  declared,  "  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  over 
',  **  some  irregularities  in  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  Europe.  For  by  encou- 
"  raging  them  to  an  extensive  growing  foreign  commerce,  he  was  convinced,  tliat 
"  if  they  should  gain  £  500,000,  full  £  250,000  of  their  gains  would,  within  two 
"  years,  be  brought  into  His  Majesty's  exchequer  by  the  labour  and  produce  of 
"  Great  Britain  consumed  in  America,  a  demand  for  which  would  increase  with 
I*  their  wealth."  The  same  able  statesman,  when  urged  to  establish  a  system  of 
internal  taxation  in  the  colonies,  replied  with  a  smile,  "  that  he  would  leave  that 
"  to  some  of  his  successors,  who  should  have  more  courage,  and  less  attachment 
'*  to  commerce,  than  himself."  Confining  them  to  the  use  of  British  manufac- 
tures was,  he  thought,  "  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  constitution 
"  and  to  that  of  Great  Britain." 
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degree,  sanctioned  by  men  iii  the  superior  classes  of       chap. 
life ;  but  the  situation  of  the  colonies,  and  the  manner  ' 

in  which  they  had  been  of  late  considered  in  England,  1765. 
account  fi3r  the  prevailing  spirit  of  presumption.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war,  and  since  the  peace,  the  importance 
of  America  had  been  magnified  by  all  the  arts  of  elo« 
quence,  as  if  the  existence  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  com- 
mercial nation,  depended  oUv  the  trade  with  that 
country.  The  colonists  naturally  estimated  themselves 
at  no  less  than  they  were  appreciated  by  the  British 
parliament.  They  loudly  claimed  a  total  exemption 
from  taxation,  which  they  resolved  to  obtain  by  force, 
if  necessary,  and  were  induced  by  various  circum- 
stances to  expect  success.  They  hoped  to  increase  the 
discontents  in  England,  by  forbearing  to  import  goods, 
and  by  encouraging  their  own  manufactures.  The 
cause  assigned  for  taxing  the  colonies,  a  deficiency  of 
resources,  led  the  Americans  to  expect  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  mother-country  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  standing  military  force ;  they  calculated  on 
a  great  accession  of  population  from  the  emigration  of 
unemployed  manu&cturers ;  on  their  own  rapid  growth, 
and  on  the  necessary  diminution  of  a  British  army  by 
desertions :  considering  also,  that  the  army  would  be 
employed,  not  in  conquest,  but  in  maintaining  the 
law  against  a  general  and  wide-spreading  disaffection, 
they  entertained  hopes  that  it  would  in  time  relinquish 
its  fidelity,  and  procure  the  independency  of  America*. 

,   A  cogent  motive  for  the  attachment  and  dutiftd    \ 
submission  of  the  colonies  was  removed  by  the  cession    \ 
of  Canada  and  the  Moridas.      The  Americans,  no     s 
longer  alarmed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  found  their  own  force  adequate  to  their  own 
defence,  and  felt  no  weakness  or  terror  to  diminish 
that  sense  of  their  importance  which  numbers,  pros- 
perity, and  the  opinions  held  in  England,  contributed 
to  inspire.     The  virulence  of  faction  in  Great  Britain 

*  These  senUments  are  forcibly  expressed  in  a  letter  from  a  well-informed 
gentleman  at  New  York  to  a  nobleman  in  London,  dated  8th  Norember,  1765. 
The  whole  letter  is  highly  important  and  interesting,  from  the  ability  and  candour 
with  which  it  ia  written.  It  is  referred  to  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  chapter, 
and  printed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  V. 
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produced  a  correspondent  effect  in  America,  where  a 
bold,  disrespectful  mode  of  eloquence,  not  deficient  in 
vigour,  though  totally  exempt  from  refinement,  was 
generally  adopted*. 

To  the  astonishment  of  those  who  considered  only 
the  ancient  habits  of  loyalty  which  had  prevailed  in 
Vii^inia,  that  colony  set  the  example  of  authorized 
opposition  to  government.  This  is  partly  attributed 
to  accident ;  but  the  manner  in  which  debates  were 
conducted  in  their  legislature,  and  the  resolutions 
finally  sanctioned,  indicated  a  most  alarming  and  dan- 
gerous disposition.  The  leading  men  in  the  assembly, 
which  happened  to  be  sitting  when  intelligence  of 
the  stamp  act  arrived,  were  anxious  to  shew  their  con- 
stituents that  they  would  not  disavow,  in  their  legis- 
lative capacity,  sentiments,  which,  as  individuals,  they 
had  incidcated.  Although  the  operation  of  the  act 
was  not  to  commence  till  November,  the  subject  was 
eagerly  introduced,  and  occasioned  a  violent  debate, 
or  rather  a  series  of  virulent  harangues.  One  of  the 
members,  Patrick  Henry,  after  declaiming  with  bitter- 
ness against  the  supposed  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
present  reign,  exclaimed,  "  CsBsar  had  his  Brutus ; 
Charles  I.  his  Oliver  Cromwell;    and   Geoi^e   III. 

."     A  cry  of  "treason!"  was  uttered;    the 

speaker  called  Mr.  Henry  to  order,  and  declared  he 
would  quit  the  chair,  unless  he  was  supported  by  the 
House  in  restraining  such  intemperate  speechesf. 

When  tranquillity  was  restored,  the  House  framed 
a  set  of  resolutions,  importing  that  the  first  settlers  in 
Virginia  had  brought  with  them,  and  transmitted  to 
their  posterity,  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  en- 
joyed by  the  people  of  England.  By  the  two  charters 
of  James  I.  the  colonists  were  entitled  to  all  those  pri- 
vileges and  immunities.     They  had  enjoyed  the  right 


♦  Stedman'8  History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 

t  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  32.  Speaking  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son says,  "  His  talents  as  a  popular  orator  were  great  indeed ;  such  as  I  have 
"  never  heard  from  any  other  man.  He  appeared  to  me  to  spedc  as  Homer 
"  wrote."  When  the  impression  was  made,  the  writer  was  a  young  student ;  but 
when  he  wrote  it,  he  was  seventy-seven  years  old.  Jefferson's  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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of  being  tkas  goremed  by  their  own  assembly,  in  the  -  ^?x  ^* 
article  of  taxes  and  internal  police,  which  right  had 


never  been  forfeited  or  relinquished,  but  constantly  4nir' 
recognized  by  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain*. Therefore  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia, 
together  with  His  Majesty  or  his  substitutes,  had  in 
their  representative  capacity  the  only  exclusive  right 
and  power  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia;  and 
every  attempt  to  vest  such  a  power  in  any  person  or 
peraons  whomsoever,  except  the  general  assembly,  was 
illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  unjust,  and  had  a  mani- 
fest tendency  to  destroy  British,  as  well  as  American, 
ind^p^Qdencef. 

The  governor  of  Virginia,  informed  of  these  pro-  Their  as- 
ceedings,  dissolved  the  assembly;   but  this  measure  sembiydis- 
was  adopted  too  late ;  their  resolves  sanctioned  oppo-  ^  ^ 
sition  in  their  own  province,  and  formed  a  precedent 
which  was  followed  by  other  legislative  bodies. 

The  resolutions,  though  preceded  by  such  a  vehe-  Conduct 
ment  debate,  were  too  moderate  to  satisfy  the  inha^  En^d, 
bitants  of  New  England.  They  had,  in  the  preceding 
year,  manifested  a  disposition  to  resist  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain  in  general,  by  a  resolute  assertion  of  the 
Rights  of  Man ;  but  the  assembly  of  Virginia  cautiously 
appealed  to  their  charters,  proudly  considered  them- 
selves British  subjects,  and  left  the  authority  of  the 
mother-country  vnthout  limits,  except  in  the  particu- 
lars of  taxation  and  internal  police,  tacitly  acknowledg- 
ing their  right  to  impose  duties  on  merchandises,  and 
to  regulate  and  restrain  commerce. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

*  Thla  third  reaolutiou  wants  connexion  and  explanation.  The  ri^t  of 
being  thus  goremed  is  claimed  without  any  previous  declaration  of  the  mode  of 
gorearnment.  This  is  supplied  by  a  resolution  which,  though  rejected  by  the 
assembly,  was  published,  and  must  hare  formed  the  third  in  the  series  origmally 
moTed.  It  is  in  these  words :  **  Resolved,  That  His  Majesty's  liege  people,  the 
"  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  are  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law  or  or- 
"  dinanoe  whatever  designed  to  impose  any  taxation  whatsoever  upon  them,  other 
"  than  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  seneral  assembly  aforesaid."  Another 
TCSolntion  was  also  presented  and  rejected,  as  follows :  "  Any  person  who  shall, 
"  by  speaking  or  writing,  maintain  that  aQy  person  or  persons,  other  than  the 
"  general  assembly  of  this  colony,  have  any  right  or  power  to  impose  or  lay  any 
'*  taxation  whatsoever  on  the  people  here,  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  His  Ma- 
"  jesty's  colony." 

t  Almon's  Collection  of  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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26th  Aug. 
At  Boston. 


at  Boston,  seyeral  assemblies  appointed  deputies  for  a 
general  congress  at  New  York,  to  which  the  legislature 
of  each  province  was  to  contribute  from  two  to  five 
members,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief  under  the 
insupportable  grievance  of  the  stamp  act*. 

In  this  interval,  every  exertion  which  interest  and 
resentment  could  suggest  was  employed  to  increase  the 
popular  fermentation.  The  practisers  of  the  law  gene- 
rally resolved  to  forego  their  profession  rather  than 
make  use  of  stamps.  The  officers  appointed  by  govern- 
ment to  distribute  them  were  compelled  by  mobs  to 
resign  their  offices,  and  undertake  never  to  resume 
them.  These  insurrections  occurring  nearly  at  the 
same  time  in  all  parts  of  America,  and  having  the  same 
tendency,  manifested  a  corresponding  influence  which 
governed  all  their  motions.  The  immediate  agents 
were  of  the  lowest  class,  but  evidently  guided  and  pro- 
tected by  their  superiors. 

The  proceedings  at  Boston,  which  served  as  a 
model  for  the  rest,  are  thus  described :  About  tvdlight, 
a  small  bonfire  was  kindled,  and  surrounded  only  by 
a  few  boys  and  children ;  the  fire-ward,  endeavouring  to 
extinguish  it,  was  desired,  in  a  whisper,  by  an  im- 
knoMna  person,  to  desist ;  not  regarding  this  intimation, 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  arm,  and  such  other  marks 
of  violence  as  compelled  him  to  withdraw.  Soon  after- 
ward, a  particular  whistle  and  whoop  were  heard, 
which  served  as  a  signal  for  the  appearanca  of  a  great 
number  of  persons,  disguised  and  armed  with  clubs 
and  sticks,  who  burned  the  records  of  the  admiralty, 
and  destroyed  the  houses,  furniture,  and  apparel  of  such 
public  officers  as  had  given  offence.  The  respectable 
inhabitants  disavowed  these  outrages ;  but  rewards  for 
the  detection  of  the  criminals  were  tendered  in  vain, 
and  the  governor  attempted  to  induce  the  militia  to 
assist  in  preserving  the  peace,  without  efFectf . 

♦  See  a  list  of  the  first  congress,  Almon's  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  27.  The  assem- 
blies which  sent  commissiouers  were  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  th©  three  lower  counties  on  the  Dehiware, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.  Timothy  Ruggles,  Esq.  was  their  first  presi- 
dent.    Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 

t  Almon's  Collection  of  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  13,  et  passim.  Stedman,  vol.  i. 
p.  39. 
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The  inteUigence  of  a  change  of  ministry  in  England,       ^^x^' 
which  transferred  the  power  of  government  to  those 


who  were  bdieyed  to  be  adverse  to  the  system  adopted  i765. 
toward  America,  is  supposed  to  have  given  energy  to 
these  tumults* ;  and  the  conjecture  is  rendered  more 
probable  from  the  vote  of  the  freeholders  of  Boston, 
that  addresses  of  thanks  should  be  presented  to  Gene-  ^®*^  ^^^ 
ral  Conway  and  Colonel  Barre,  and  their  pictures  be 
placed  in  the  town-hallf . 

Deputies  from  nine  of  the  colonies  met  in  congress.  7Ui  Oct 
The  four  not  represented  were  New  Hampshire,  Vir-  Meeting  of 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Geoi^a.  The  assembly  of 
New  Hampshire  promised  concurrence  in  any  petition 
which  should  be  agreed  on  by  the  representatives  of 
the  other  colonies.  The  assembUes  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces were  not  sitting  when  the  letter  from  Massachu- 
setts Bay  arrived,  and  the  governors  prevented  their 
meeting  till  the  day  appointed  for  holding  the  congress 
was  past  When  the  commissioners  from  Boston  waited 
on  the  governor  of  New  York,  he  said  such  a  congress 
was  unconstitutional,  unprecedented,  and  unlawful, 
and  he  should  give  them  no  countenance :  he  did  not, 
however,  attempt  to  hinder  their  proceedings. 

The  members  were,  in  genersd,  men  of  warm  pas- 
sions ;  an  impatience  to  return  home,  and  the  pride  of  \  c  ^  "^  * ' 
those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  deUcate  commission  \ 
of  drawing  up  their  resolves,  had  a  bad  effect  on  their  •  -  . 
transactions.  These  persons  had  not  sought  proper 
sources  of  information  before  they  began  to  vnite,  nor 
indeed  before  the  congress  was  dissolved ;  and  their 
compositions  betrayed  evident  marks  of  hurry  and  im- 
perfection. They  determined  on  fourteen  resolves, 
a  petition  to  the  King,  another  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords.  They 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  a  full  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  parliament  in  matters  of  taxation ;  but 
professed  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  dtie  subm'dina- 
Han  to  the  two  houses.  By  their  resolutions,  they 
declared  themselves  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  sub- 


*  Stedman,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
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^Sc  ^'  jects  bom  mthin  the  realm  of  Great  Britain.  They 
'  pronounced  it  essential  to  the  freedom  of  a  people,  to 
1765.  be  taxed  only  with  their  own  consent ;  but  the  colonies 
neither  were,  nor,  from  local  circumstances,  could  be, 
represented  in  the  British  House  of  Commons :  their 
only  representatives  were  in  their  colonial  legislatures ; 
and,  except  by  them,  no  taxes  had  been,  or  could  be 
constitutionally,  imposed  They  defined  supplies  to 
be  gifts,  and  therefore  inferred  that  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  could  not  constitutionally  grant  away 
American  property.  They  claimed  trial  by  jury  as  the 
right  of  the  subject;  the  stamp  act,  and  other  acts  of 
trade,  tended  to  subvert  that  right.  The  duties  lately 
imposed,  they  affirmed  to  be  grievous,  and  the  pay- 
ment impracticable:  the  profits  of  their  commerce 
centered  in  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  the  inhabi- 
tants of  America  contributed  largely  to  all  supjdies. 
The  effect  of  the  parliamentary  restrictions  was  such 
as  to  prevent  them  from  purchasing  the  manu&ctures 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies 
depended  on  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  a  mu- 
tually beneficial  intercourse  with  the  mother-country. 
They  claimed,  as  subjects,  the  right  of  petitioning  the  * 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  declared  it  was  their 
duty,  by  a  loyal  address  to  the  Crown,  and  humble 
application  to  both  Houses,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act,  and  others  restricting  trade  and  extending 
the  admiralty  jurisdictions.  The  acts  of  the  coi^ess 
concluded  by  recommending  the  colonies  to  solicit 
their  cause  by  special  agents  from  each*. 

These  proceedings,  conducted  with  a  cautious  at- 
tention to  the  externals  of  order  and  decorum,  excited 
no  immediate  alarm;  but  the  convocation  produced 
most  extensive  and  prejudicial  effects.  Their  reso- 
lutions formed  the  basis  and  model  of  petitions  and 
addresses  which  were  procured  throughout  the  colo- 
nies; and  the  interchange  of  opinion  inflamed  the 
spirit  of  opposition,  while  it  destroyed  fear  of  failure 
by  the  certain  prospect  of  co-operation  and  support. 

*  Appendix,  No.  V.    See  also  the  proceedings  at  length,  Almon's  Collection 
of  Papers,  toI.  i.  p.  26.     Stedman,  vol.  i.  p.  39  to  42. 
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"  By  the  meeting  of  so  many  deputies  at  New  York,"       ^?x^' 
a  judicious  writer  has  observed,  "  a  communication  was 


opened,  and  a  correspondence  established,  between  i765. 
"  the  leading  men  of  all  the  colonies ;  and  a  founda- 
^^  tion  was  thus  laid  for  uniting  their  common  efforts, 
"  whenever  future  circumstances  and  the  attempts  of  a 
"  future  administration  should  render  it  necessary. 
"  One  effect  of  the  mutual  understanding  which  took 
"  place  among  these  leading  men,  was  indeed  dis- 
"  coverable ;  for,  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  their 
"  respective  homes,  associations  were  set  on  foot  in  all 
"  the  colonies  against  the  importation  of  BritiBh  manu* 
"  factures* ;  such  importation  to  cease  after  the  1st  of 
"  January  following,  until  the  stamp  act  should  be  re- 
"  pealed ;  a  measure  which  was  probably  concerted 
"  before  they  left  New  Yorkf." 

The  effects  of  this  determined  spirit  of  opposition  The  de- 
were  speedily  displayed.  When  ships  arrived  from  stlmps^pre. 
England  with  stamped  papers  on  board,  the  utmost  ^*°^- 
industry  was  employed  in  preventing  the  unloading  of 
their  cargoes  and  compelling  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment to  place  the  stamps  in  the  custody  of  persons 
appointed  to  prevent  their  being  uused.  The  ships 
were  not  secure  unless  under  the  guns  of  men  of  war, 
or  of  forts.  From  these  circumstances,  and  the  resig-  ist  Nov. 
nation  of  the  appointed  distributors,  on  the  day  as- 
signed for  the  operation  of  the  act  no  stamps  could  be 
obtained.  The  administration  of  justice  was  impeded, 
except  in  criminal  cases,  in  which  stamps  are  not 
required;  and  commerce  was  suspended  by  the  im- 
possibihty  of  obtaining  entries  and  clearances  at  the 
custom-houses.  Some  merchants  ventured  to  send 
their  ships  on  voyages  with  certificates  from  the  go- 
vernors that  stamps  could  not  be  procured ;  and  the 
council  and  assembly  of  Massachusetts  entered  a  daiing 
resolution  in  their  books,  declaring  it  lawftQ  to  trans* 
act  business  without  them:{:. 

*  This  measure  did  not  succeed  in  the  degree  that  was  supposed :  designing 
men,  however,  took  advantage  of  it,  when  they  had  large  stores  of  English  goods 
on  hand. 

t  Stedman,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

J  Ibid.     Andrews*  History  of  the  War,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
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If  the  ministry  were  not  convinced  that  the  time 
was  arrived,  or  nearly  approaching,  when  the  depend- 
ence of  America  on  Great  Britain  must  be  dissolved, 
their  conduct  in  tolerating  the  proceedings  of  the  colo- 
nists was  highly  culpable.  If  they  deemed  such  a 
separation  now  unavoidable,  they  did  not  meet  the 
case  with  sufficient  magnanimity,  nor  pursue  a  system 
calculated  to  diminish  the  danger  and  injury  attending 
so  great  a  divulsion  from  the  mother-coimtry.  It  was 
obvious  that  so  large  a  body  of  people,  separated  by  a 
wide  ocean  from  the  immediate  eflfects  of  resentment, 
and  encouraged  by  interest,  and  by  the  avowed  ap- 
probation of  a  numerous  and  popular  party  in  England, 
would  not  desist  from  a  course  of  opposition,  in  which 
their  greatest  excesses  were  sanctioned  by  impunity. 

The  ministers  were  embarrassed  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  situation,  and  equally  unprepared  for  ef- 
fectual resistance  and  dignified  concession.  One  of 
their  first  measures  respecting  America  was  prudent, 
and,  if  followed  by  others  distinguished  for  vigour,  the 
result  might  have  been  highly  beneficial.  A  minute 
was  entered  in  the  treasury  books,  importing,  that  in 
order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  bringing  into 
Great  Britain  the  money  raised  in  the  colonies,  it  should 
be  received  by  the  deputy  paymaster  in  America,  to 
defray  the  subsistence  of  troops,  and  military  expenses. 
The  resolutions  of  the  assembly  of  Virginia  were 
laid  before  the  board  of  trade,  and  by  them  reported 
to  be  a  dangerous  attack  on  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  they  recommended  that  orders  should  be 
immediately  issued  for  the  executive  power,  and  aU  the 
officers  of  government  in  Virginia  concerned  in  en- 
forcing the  stamp  duty,  to  exert  themselves  vigor- 
ously in  supporting  the  authority  of  parliament,  and 
with  becoming  firmness  in  exacting  a  due  obedience 
to  the  law. 

A  council  was  not  held  speedily  after  this  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  trade ;  but  General  Conway,  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  southern  department,  wrote  to  the 
governor  of  Virginia  a  letter  of  a  weak  and  impolitic 
tendency.     He  expressed  hopes  tlmt  another  assembly 
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would  adopt  decisions  different  from  those  transmitted      ^^^* 
to  England,  and  advised  him  to  make  proper  represen- 


tations to  the  wise  and  sober  part  of  the  people.  But  nos. 
even  these  unimportant  and  indecisive  directions  were 
qualified  by  an  observation,  that,  as  the  matter  was 
before  the  privy-coimcil,  he  should  not  pretend  to  give 
advice  or  instructions.  The  same  irresolution  infected 
the  council ;  they  reported  to  the  King,  that  this  was  ^^  ^<^*- 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  realm  and 
legislature ;  too  weighty  for  their  determination,  and 
only  to  be  discussed  in  parliament*.  By  this  declara^ 
tion,  the  council  declined  advising,  because  the  subject 
was  of  importance,  and  referred  to  parliament  for  in- 
structions whether  obedience  to  its  own  acts  should  be  24th  oci. 
enforced  by  the  executive  power.  After  holding  this 
council,  Greneral  Conway  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the 
governors  in  America,  in  terms  somewhat  more  decisive, 
but  not  sufficiently  clear  or  dignified  for  the  minister 
of  an  insulted  government,  who  gives  instructions  in  a 
critical  emergency. 

If   the  advice    of  the  two    houses  was    deemed  i7thDec. 
necessary,  the  session  ought  to  have  conunenced  imme*  ^fum^nt 
diately,  and  proper  measures  should  have  been  speedily 
adopted ;  but  the  parliament  did  not  assemble  till  the 
17th  of  December.     In  his  speech  from  the  throne,  King»« 
which  was  very  short,  the  King  observed,  that  the  ^^^^^' 
general  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  led  him  to  hope  that 
he  should  not  have  found  it  necessary  to  assemble  the 
two  houses  earlier  than  was  usual  in  times  of  peace ; 
but  matters  of  importance  had  lately  occurred  in  some 
of  the  colonies  in  America,  which  would  demand  their 
most  serious  attention.     Further  information  was  daily 
expected,  which  would  be  imparted  for  their  conside- 
ration ;  and  he  had  called  them  together,  that  the  nume- 
rous vacancies  which  had  occurred  since  the  last  session 
might  be  supplied,  so  that  the  parliament  might  be  fiill, 
for  the  consideration  of  such  weighty  matters  as  would 
then  come  before  them. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  moved  the  Address;  he  ^eHo"^ 
considered  the  state  of  affairs  in  America  as  the  greatest  of  Lords. 

♦  See  Almon'8  tJoUection  of  Papers,  toI.  i.  p.  38. 
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object  in  its  extent  and  consequence  that  ever  came 
before  parliament;  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
royal  and  legislative  authority ;  to  the  good  order  of 
government,  and  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
kingdom.  When  the  time  came,  he  hoped  these  mat- 
ters would  be  discussed  deliberately,  wisely,  sine  ullis 
animorum  incendiis.  As  they  could  not  be  entered 
upon  before  the  holidays,  he  could  only  move  to  assure 
His  Majesty,  that,  when  the  accounts  should  be  laid 
before  them,  they  should  be  weighed  with  an  attention 
equal  to  their  importance.  He  added  a  congratulation 
on  the  birth  of  a  prince,  and  a  condolence  on  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

An  amendment  was  moved,  expressing  deep  concern 
and  indignation  at  the  dangerous  tumults  and  insur- 
rections in  America,  and  a  sense  of  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  vindicating  and  establishing  the  just  power 
of  the  legislature,  witii  a  promise  to  concur  in  every 
measure  to  enforce  the  legal  obedience  of  the  colonies, 
and  their  constitutional  dependence  on  the  sovereign 
authority  of  this  kingdom. 

This  proposition,  so  violent  and  untimely,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  late  ministers,  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  did  not  hesitate  to  treat  the  proceedings  in 
America  as  rebellious,  and  those  who  had  aided  in 
them  as  traitors.  The  administration,  desirous  to  avoid 
debate,  on  that  day  said  but  little;  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton and  Lord  Dartmouth  were  the  only  speakers.  Earl 
Temple  voted  with  the  minority,  on  the  principle  of 
strongly  asserting  the  rights  .of  the  English  parliament 
over  America;  and  Lord  Shelbume  deprecated  the 
amendment,  which  seemed  to  preclude  a  repeal,  before 
it  had  been  thoroughly  considered  how  fer  it  might  be 
necessary.   The  amendment  was  rejected*. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  long  and  unexpected 
debate  took  place,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  words  of  the 
address,  which  was  moved  by  Lord  George  Cavendish, 
and  seconded    by  Lord   Palmerston.       Mr.   George 


*  80  to  24.  The  account  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke's  speech  is  derived  from 
the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvi.  p.  84 ;  the  rest  of  the  debate  from  a  letter 
by  Lord  Shelbume  to  Mr.  Pitt.    Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 
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Grenville,  and  members  who  coindded  with  him,  treated      ^?x  ^* 
with  asperity  those  who  had  advised  His  Majesty  to  ' 

speak  of  the  late  events  in  America  merely  as  import-  i765. 
ant  occurrences,  when  in  fiw;t  they  amounted  to  rebel- 
lion ;  and  Mr.  Grenville  moved  an  amendment,  men- 
tioning them  as  outrageous  tumults  and  insurrections, 
a  resistance  given  by  open  and  rebellious  force  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws. 

It  was  admitted  that  there  was  a  want  of  &imes8 
in  introducing  these  matters,  when  those  who  could 
have  answered  for  themselves  were  unavoidably  absent; 
and  it  was  cruel  to  fix  on  the  colonies  the  charge  of 
rebellion,  because  a  tumultuous  set  of  people  had  been 
riotous.  The  amendment  being  withdrawn,  the  ad- 
dress was  voted  without  a  division*.  The  houses  sepa- 
rated for  the  Christmas  recess,  without  transacting  any  ^^ccm. 
business,  except  issuing  writs  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

In  this  interval,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  2701  Dec. 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockins'ham,  for  the  purpose  of  ar-  Consultation 

•      r^T_  '  r  A.^  •  of  ministry. 

ranging  measures  agamst  the  openmg  of  the  session, 
and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  late  transactions 
in  America.  Among  the  persons  prsent,  were  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  I/)rd  Egmont,  General  Con-  ' 
way,  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and 
Mr.  Yorke.  It  was  proposed  to  declare,  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  the  legislative  power  of  Great  Britain  over 
America,  and  inflict  penalties  of  high  treason  on  those 
who  should  impeach  that  authority,  either  by  speaking 
or  writing.  The  supremacy  of  the  parent-country 
being  thus  ascertained,  it  was  recommended  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  explain  and  amend  the  stamp  act,  so  as  to 
render  the  operation  easy,  and  its  provisions  unexcep- 
tionable. The  principal  alterations  suggested  were, 
that  duties  should  be  paid  in  currency,  instead  of  ster- 
ling money ;  offences  against  the  act  tried  in  courts  of 
record,  instead  of  the  court  of  vice-admiralty;  and  the 
merchants  reheved,  by  taking  off,  or  greatly  reducing, 
the  stamps  on  cockets  and  clearances.  But  this  advice 
did  not  prevail ;  the  opinions  previously  delivered  by 

♦  The  only  account  of  this  debate  whicli  I  have  seen,  Is  in  a  letter  (17tli  Dec* 
1 765)  from  George  Cooke,  Esq.  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Chatham  Corresjxmdence,  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 
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some  members  of  administration  were  incompatible 
with  such  measures ;  and  although  Mr.  Dowdeswell, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  produced  letters  from  New 
York,  importing  that  the  money  collected  from  the 
duty  on  molasses  had  been  detained  in  the  colony  by 
the  threats  and  orders  of  the  mob,  yet  no  vigorous 
proceeding  was  resolved  on.  In  fact,  the  ministry 
formed  no  regular  or  consistent  plan  of  operation  and 
mutual  support*,  and  decided  nothing  except  the  terms 
in  which  the  Eang^s  speech  should  be  comprised. 

In  that  address,  His  Majesty,  after  observing  that 
he  had  directed  the  proper  papers  to  be  laid  before  the 
two  houses,  said,  ^^  No  time  has  been  lost,  on  the  first 
*''  advice  of  these  disturbances,  to  issue  orders  to  the 
"  governors  of  American  provinces,  and  commanders 
*'  of  forces,  for  the  exertion  of  all  the  powers  of  go* 
^'  vemment  in  suppressing  riots  and  tumults,  and  in 
"  the  eflfectual  support  of  lawful  authority."  What- 
ever remained  to  be  done  was  committed  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature. 

In  the  debate  on  the  address,  the  difference  of  sen- 
timent which  prevailed  in  the  cabinet  became  apparent, 
and  the  contest  was  not  properly  between  ministry  and 
opposition,  but  between  those  who  fiivoured  and  those 
who  disavowed  the  taxation  of  America.  Mr.  Nugent 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Clare)  insisted  that  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  kingdom  required  a  compulsory 
enforcement  of  the  stamp  act,  unless  the  right  of  par- 
liament was  acknowledged,  and  the  repeal  solicited  as 
a  favour.  He  computed  the  expense  of  the  troops 
employed  in  America  for  their  defence  at  ninepence  in 
the  pound  of  the  land-tax,  while  the  produce  of  the 
stamp  act  would  not  raise  a  shilling  a  head  on  the 
colonistsf ;  but  a  pepper-corn,  in  acknowledgment  of 
right,  was  of  more  value  than  millions  without  that 
homage. 


*  From  priyate  information,  and  minutes  of  the  conference. 

t  The  greatest  sum  proposed  to  be  raised  hy  the  stamp  act  was  £  100,000 
per  annum.  One  shilling  each  from  (he  inhabitants  of  America,  who  were  com- 
puted at  two  millions  and  a  half,  would  give  £  125,000.  This  oilculation,  how- 
ever,  is  shewn  by  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  observations  on  the  commerce  of  the 
American  States,  to  be  grossly  exaggerated. 
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Mr.  Pitt  was  conspicuous  on  the  opposite  side.       chap. 
He  infonned  the  House  that  he  was  unconnected  and  ' 

unconsulted ;  and  having  desired  a  second  reading  of  nee. 
the  speech  and  address,  sarcastically  applauded  both,  Arguments  of 
because  nothing  was  decided  respecting  America,  and 
every  one  was  left  at  liberty  to  assume  such  part  as  he 
should  see  fit.  He  disapproved  of  the  tardiness  dis- 
played in  giving  notice  to  the  legislature  of  the  Ame- 
rican troubles,  which  ought  to  have  been  imparted 
immediately ;  and  condemned,  without  reserve,  every 
capital  measure  of  the  late  ministry.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  present  administration ;  they  were  men 
of  fidr  characters,  and  such  as  he  was  glad  to  see  in 
His  Majesty's  service.  He  had  never  been  made  a 
sacrifice  by  any  of  them :  some  had  asked  his  opinion 
before  they  would  engage :  he  had  advised  them  to 
take  official  situations,  but  could  not  give  them  his 
confidence.  "  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  bowing 
to  the  ministry,  "  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth 
"  in  an  aged  bosom ;  youth  is  the  season  of  credulity. 
"  By  comparing  events  with  each  other,  reasoning  fi-om 
'*  effects  to  causes,  methinks  I  plainly  discover  the 
"  traces  of  an  over-ruling  influence.  There  is  a  clause 
'*  in  the  act  of  settlement  obliging  ef  ery  minister  to 
'*  sign  his  name  to  the  advice  which  he  gives  to  his 
"  sovereign.  Would  it  were  observed ! — ^I  have  had 
"  the  honour  to  serve  the  crown,  and  if  I  could  have 
'^  submitted  to  influence,  I  might  have  still  continued 
"  to  serve ;  but  I  would  not  be  responsible  for  others. 
^'  I  have  no  local  attachments :  it  is  indifferent  to  me 
"  whether  a  man  was  rocked  in  his  cradle  on  this  side 
"  or  that  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  sought  for  merit  where- 
**  ever  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  my  boast  that  I  was 
'^  the  first  minister  who  looked  for  it,  and  foiuid  it  in 
"  the  mountains  of  the  North.  I  called  it  forth,  and 
"  drew  into  your  service  a  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of 
"  men ! — ^men  who,  when  left  by  your  jealousy,  be- 
"  came  a  prey  to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies,  and 
"  had  gone  nigh  to  overturn  the  state  in  the  war  before 
"  the  last.  These  men,  in  the  last  war,  were  brought 
"  to  combat  on  your  side ;  they  served  with  fidehty,  as 
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^^x**'  "  ^^^y  fought  with  valour,  and  conquered  for  you  in 
'  "  every  part  of  the  world ; — detested  be  the  national 
1766.  "  reflections  against  them !  they  are  unjust,  groundless, 
"illiberal,  unmanly. — ^When  I  ceased  to  serve  His 
"  Majesty  as  a  minister,  it  was  not  the  country  of  the 
"  man  by  which  I  was  moved — ^but  the  man  of  that 
"  country  wanted  wisdom,  and  held  principles  incom- 
"  patible  with  freedom." 

Mr.  Pitt  then  said,  when  the  resolution  was  adopted 
to  tax  America,  he  was  confined  by  illness ;  but  so 
great  was  the  agitation  of  his  mind  for  the  conse- 
quences, that  if  he  could  have  endured  to  be  carried 
in  his  bed,  he  would  have  solicited  some  kind  hand  to 
lay  him  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  that  he  might  bear 
testimony  against  it.  He  hoped  an  early  day  would 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation  with 
respect  to  America,  and  that  the  discussion  would  be 
conducted  with  temper  and  impartiality.  A  more  im- 
portant subject  never  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
House ;  that  only  excepted,  when,  near  a  century  ago, 
the  Commons  debated  whether  they  themselves  were 
to  be  bound  or  free.  In  the  mean  time,  as  he  could 
not  depend  on  his  health  for  a  ftiture  day,  he  should 
say  a  few  words  at  present.  Leaving  the  justice,  the 
equity,  the  policy,  and  the  expediency  of  the  act  to 
another  time,  he  would  confine  himself  to  the  right, 
a  point  which  seemed  not  generally  understood.  He 
reprobated  the  argimient  of  Mr.  Nugent,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  make  it  a  point  of  honour.  K  gentlemen 
considered  it  in  that  hght,  they  left  all  measures  of 
right  and  wrong,  to  follow  a  delusion  which  might  lead 
to  destruction.  He  then  declared  his  opinion  that 
G^'eat  Britain  had  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  colo- 
nies ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  asserted  the  autho- 
rity of  Great  Britain  over  them  to  be  sovereign  and 
supreme  in  every  case  of  legislation.  "  The  colonists," 
he  said,  "  are  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  equally  en- 
"  titled  with  yourselves  to  all  the  natural  rights  of 
"  mankind,  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  Englishmen ; 
"  — equally  bound  by  its  laws,  and  equally  partici- 
"  pating  in  the  constitution  of  this  free  country.     The 
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"  Americans  are  the  sons,  not  the  bastards,  of  £ng«       chap. 

"  land.     Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legis-  ' 

"  lative  power.     Taxes  are  the  voluntary  gift  and  grant        nee. 

^  of  the  Commons  ^one.      In  legislation,  the  three 

"  estates  of  the  realm  are  alike  concerned ;   but  the 

"  concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the  crown  to  a  tax, 

**  is  only  necessary  to  clothe  it  with  the  form  of  a 

^^  law ;  the  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  Commons  alone. 

"  In  ancient  days,  tibe  crown,  the  barons,  and  the 

"  clergy  possessed  the  lands.     In  those  days,  the  barons 

"  and  the  clergy  granted  to  the  crown ;  they  gave  and 

"  granted  what  was  their  own.     At  present,  since  the 

**  discovery  of  America,  and  other  circumstances  per- 

"  mitting,  the  Commons  are  become  the  proprietors  of 

^'  the  land ;    the  church  (God  bless  it !)  has  but  a 

"  pittance ;   the  property    of   the    Lords,    compared 

"  with  that  of  the  Commons,  is  as  a  drop  of  water  in 

'^  the  ocean ;  and  this  House  represents  those  Com- 

"  mons,  the  proprietors  of  the  lands ;  and  those  pro- 

"  prietors  virtually  represent  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 

"  tants.     When,  therefore,  in  this  House  we  give  and 

"  grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our  own.     But  in 

"  an  American  tax,  what  do  we  do  ?     We,  Your  Ma^ 

"  jesty's  Commons  for  Great  Britain,  give  and  grant 

"  to  Your  Majesty,  what  1  Our  own  property  ? — ^No ; 

"  we  give  and  grant  to  Your  Majesty  the  property  of 

"  Your  Majesty's  Commons  of  America.     It  is  an  ab- 

"  surdity  in  terms.     The  distinction  between  legisla- 

^^  tion  and  taxation  is  essentially  necessary  to  Hberty. 

"  The  crown,  the  peers,  are  equally  legislative  powers 

"  with  the  Commons.     K  taxatioi^be  a  part  of  simple 

"  legislation,  the  crown,  the  peers,  have  rights  in  tax- 

"  ation  as  well  as  yourselves :   rights  which  they  will 

"  claim,  which  they  will  exercise,  whenever  the  prin- 

"  ciple  can  be  supported  by  power.     There  is  an  idea 

"  in  some,  that  the  colonies  are  virtually  represented 

"  in   the  House.     I  would  fain  know  by  whom  an 

"  American  is  represented  here  ]     Is  he  represented 

"  by  any  knight  of  the  shire  in  this  kingdom  ?   Would 

**  to  God  that  respectable  representation   were  aug- 

"  mented  to  a  greater  number !   Or,  will  you  tell  him 
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"  that  he  is  represented  by  any  representative  of  a 
"  borough?  a  borough  which  perhaps  its  own  repie- 
"  sentatives  never  saw. — ^This  is  what  is  called  ^ 
"  rotten  part  of  the  constitution. — ^It  cannot  continue  a 
"  century.  If  it  does  not  drop,  it  must  be  amputated. 
^^  The  idea  of  a  virtual  representation  of  America  in 
^^  this  House  is  the  most  contemptible  that  ever  en- 
^'  tered  into  the  head  of  man :  it  does  not  deserve  a 
"  serious  refutation.  The  commoners  of  America, 
"  represented  in  their  several  assemblies,  have  ever 
^'  been  in  possession  of  the  exercise  of  this,  their  oon- 
*^  stitutional  right,  of  giving  and  granting  their  own 
"  money.  They  would  have  been  slaves,  if  they  had 
'^  not  enjoyed  it.  At^the  same  time,  this  kingdom,  as 
"  the  supreme  governing  and  legislative  power,  has 
"  always  bound  the  colonies  by  her  laws,  by  her  regu- 
^'  lations  and  restrictions,  in  trade,  in  navigation,  in 
"  manufitctures ;  in  every  tjiing  except  that  of  taking 
"  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  con- 
"  sent.  Here  I  would  draw  the  line,  '  qttam  ultra 
"  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum.' " 

A  considerable  pause  succeeded  this  remarkable 
speech,  which  was  well  calculated  to  produce  an  ani- 
mated reply ;  but  no  one  rising,  Greneral  Conway  de- 
clared hiB  sentiments  were  entirely  conformable  to 
those  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  accounted  for  the  tardy  notice 
to  parliament  of  the  troubles  in  America,  by  saying, 
the  first  accoimts  were  too  vague  and  imperfect  to  be 
worthy  of  notice*.  "  An  over-ruling  influence,"  he 
said,  "  has  been  hinted  at.  I  see  nothing  of  it ; — I 
"  feel  nothing  of  it ; — I  disclaim  it  for  myself,  and,  as 
'^  far  as  my  discernment  can  reach,  for  the  rest  of  His 
"  Majesty's  ministers." 

Although  Mr.  Pitt  was  so  £ar  gratified  by  General 
Conway's  coincidence  in  opinion,  and  by  some  high 
compliments  contained  in*  his  speech,  as  to  admit  the 
validity  of  his  excuse  if  it  was  true ;   Mr.  Qrenville, 

♦  This  aasertion  of  the  secretory  of  stote  could  hardly  be  correct.  The  reso- 
lutions of  the  assembly  of  Virginia  vere  not  vague  information ;  the  resolutions 
entered  into  by  the  other  assemblies  to  form  a  congress  were  clearly  announced ; 
and  the  minute  of  council  of  the  3rd  October  shews  that  the  ministry  did  uot 
consider  these  matters  of  small  importance. 
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who  spoke  in  defence  of  his  own  measures,  was  not      ^"x**' 

disposed  to  treat  the  matter  with  so  much  lenity.     He  ' 

censured  the  ministry,  with  great  severity,  for  delaying        i766. 

to  give  earlier  notice  of  the  disturbances  in  America. 

He  said,  *^  they  began  in  July,  and  now  we  axe  in  the 

"  middle  of  January ;   lately  they  were  only  occur- 

"  rences ;  they  are  now  grown  to  disturbances,  to  tu- 

"  mults,  and  riots ;   I  doubt  they  border  on  open  re- 

*^  bellion ;    and,  if  the  doctrine  of  this  day  be  con- 

"  firmed,  that  name  will  be  lost  in  revolution.     The 

"  government  over  them  being  dissolved,  a  revolution 

"  must  take  place  in  America.     I  cannot  understand 

^^  the  difference  between  external  and  internal  taxes. 

"  They  are  the  same  in  effect,  and  only  differ  in  name. 

"  That  this  kingdom  has  the  sovereign,  the  supreme 

"  legislative  power  over  America,  is  granted ;  it  cannot 

^*  be  denied :  and  taxation  is  a  part  of  that  sovereign 

"  power.     It  is  one  branch  of  legislation.     It  is,  and 

"  it  has  been,  exercised  over  those  who  are  not,  who 

'*  never  were,  represented.     It  is  exercised  over  the 

"  East  India  Company,  the  merchants  of  London,  the 

**  proprietors  of  the  stocks,  and  over  the  great  manu- 

**  &cturing  towns.     It  was  exercised  over  the  palati- 

^*  nate  of  Chester,  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  before 

"  they  sent  any  representatives  to  parUament.     I  ap- 

"  peal  for  proof  to  the  preambles  of  the  acts  which  gave 

^  them  representatives ;  the  one  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

**  VIII.,  the  other  m  that  of  Charles  II."     Mr.  Gren- 

ville  then  quoted  the  acts,  and  desired  they  might  be 

read ;  which  being  done,  he  continued :    "  When  I 

"  proposed  to  tax  America,  I  repeatedly  asked  tiiie 

"  House  if  any  objection  could  be  made  to  the  right ; 

"  but  no  one  attempted  to  deny  it.     Protection  and 

"  obedience  are  reciprocal.      Great  Britain  protects 

"  America :    America  is  bound  to  yield  obedience.     If 

"  not,  tell  me  when  the  Americans  were  amancipatedt 

**  When  they  want  the  protection  of  this  kingdom, 

"  they  are  always  ready  to  ask  it ;  that  protection  has 

^^  always  been  afforded  them  in  the  most  fiill  and  ample 

"  manner.     The  nation  has  run  itself  into  an  immense 

"  debt  to  give  them  protection ;   and  now  they  are 
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^iK^  "  called  upon  to  contribute  a  small  share  toward  the 
'  "  public  expense, — an  expense  arising  from  them- 
1766.  "  selves, — ^they  renounce  your  authority,  insult  your 
"  officers,  and  break  out,  I  might  almost  say,  into  open 
"  rebellion.  The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies  owes 
^'  its  birth  to  the  factions  in  this  house.  Gentlemen 
"  are  careless  of  the  consequences  of  what  they  say, 
"  provided  it  answers  the  purposes  of  opposition.  We 
"  were  told  we  trod  on  tender  ground ;  we  were  bid 
"  to  expect  disobedience.  What  was  this  but  telling 
"  the  Americans  to  resist  the  law, — ^to  encourage  their 
*'  obstinacy  with  the  expectation  of  support  from 
"  hence  ?  Let  us  only  persevere  for  a  short  time,  they 
"  would  say,  our  friends  will  soon  be  in  power.  Un- 
"  grateftd  people  of  America !  Bounties  have  been 
"  extended  to  them ;  when  I  had  the  honour  of  serving 
"  the  Crown,  while  you  yourselves  were  loaded  with 
"  an  enormous  debt,  you  have  given  bounties  on  their 
"  limiber,  on  their  iron,  their  hemp,  and  many  other 
"  articles.  You  have  relaxed,  in  their  favour,  the  act 
^'  of  navigation,  that  palladium  of  British  commerce : 
"  and  yet  I  have  been  abused  in  all  the  public  papers 
^^  as  an  enemy  to  the  trade  of  America.  I  have  been 
"  particularly  charged  with  giving  orders  and  instruc- 
"  tions  to  prevent  the  Spanish  trade,  and  thereby  stop- 
"  ping  the  channel  by  which  alone  North  America 
"  used  to  be  supplied  with  cash  for  remittances  to  this 
"  country.  I  defy  any  man  to  produce  any  such  orders 
"  or  instructions.  I  discouraged  no  trade  but  what 
"  was  illicit,  what  was  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament. 
"  I  was  above  giving  an  answer  to  anonymous  calimi- 
"  nies :  but  in  this  place  it  becomes  me  to  wipe  off 
"  the  aspersion." 
Mr.  Pitt  in  When  Mr.  Grenville  ceased  speaking,  several  mem- 

^^^^'  bers  rose ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  appearing  to  be  one  of  the 

number,  the  others  receded,  and  the  House  clamor- 
ously  required  that  he  should  be  heard.  In  his  exor- 
dium, Mr.  Pitt  observed,  he  only  meant  to  have  thrown 
out  a  few  hints  on  the  right  of  taxation,  which  was  at 
least  equivocal ;  but  siuce  Mr.  GrenviUe  had  gone  into 
the  justice,  the  equity,  the  poUcy,  the  expediency  of 
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the  stamp  act,  he  would  follow  him  through  the  whole      chap. 

field,  and  combat  his  arguments  on  every  point.     This  ' 

declaration  produced  an  objection  on  the  point  of       nee. 

order ;  but  that  question  being  decided  in  Mr.  Pitt's 

favour,  he,  by  desire  of  the  House,  thus  proceeded ; 

"  I  have  been  charged  with  giving  birth  to  sedition  in 

"  America.     Sorry  I  am  to  hear  the  liberty  of  speech 

"  in  this  House  imputed  as  a  crime.     But  the  imputa* 

"  tion  shall  not  discourage  me.     It  is  a  Uberty  I  mean 

"  to  exercise.     No  gentleman  ought  to  be  afraid  to 

"  exercise  it.     It  is  a  liberty  by  which  the  gentleman 

"  who  calumniates  it  might  have  profited.     He  ought 

"  to  have  profited.     He  ought  to  have  desisted  from 

"  his  project.     The  gentleman  tells  us  America  is  ob- 

"  stinate ;  America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.     I  re-  ' 

"  joice  that  America  has  resisted.     Three  millions  of  ^ ; 

"  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty,  as  volun-    '^ 

"  tarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  in- 

"  struments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest.     I  come  not 

'^  here  armed  at  all  points  with  law  cases  and  acts  of 

"  parliament,  with  the  statute-book  doubled  down  in 

"  dogs'-ears,  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty.     If  I  had, 

"  I  myself  would  have  cited  the  two  cases  of  Chester 

"  and  Durham ;  I  would  have  cited  them  to  shew, 

"  that,  even  under  arbitrary  reigns,  parliaments  were 

"  ashamed  of  taxing  a  people  without  their  consent, 

"  and  allowed  them  representatives.     Why  did  the 

"  gentleman  confine  himself  to  Chester  and  Durham  ? 

"  He  might  have  taken  a  higher  example  in  Wales — 

"  Wales,  that  never  was  taxed  by  Parliament  until  it 

"  was  incorporated." 

Mr.  Pitt  then  deprecated  the  consideration  of  the 
question  as  a  mere  point  of  law,  for  which  he  acknow- 
ledged his  inability,  but  wished  it  might  be  dis- 
cussed on  a  constitutional  principle;  that  being  a 
ground  on  which  he  stood  firm,  and  could  boldly  meet 
any  man.  He  distinguished  between  the  Americans, 
who  were  not  and  could  not  be  represented  in  parlia^ 
ment, — ^and  the  merchants,  stockholders,  and  manufac- 
turers, who  were  represented,  or  might  be  if  they 
would.     He  recapitulated  the  names  and  characters  of 
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c^^P-  the  chief  ministers  since  the  revolution ;  none  of  whom, 
'  he  said,  ever  thought  or  dreamed  of  robbing  the  colo- 
1766.  nies  of  their  constitutional  rights.  There  were  not 
wanting  some  who  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  him, 
when  minister,  to  bum  his  fingers  with  an  American 
stamp  act;  and  perhaps,  under  the  then  circumstances, 
they  might  have  submitted ;  but  it  would  have  been 
taking  an  unjust  and  ungenerous  advantage. 

"  I  am  no  courtier  of  America,"  he  said ;  "  I  stand 
"  up  for  this  kingdom.  I  maintain  that  the  parlia- 
"  ment  has  a  right  to  bind,  to  restrain  America.  Our 
"  legislative  power  over  the  colonies  is  sovereign  and 
"  supreme.  When  it  ceases  to  be  sovereign  and  su- 
"  preme,  I  would  advise  every  gentleman  to  sell  his 
"  lands,  if  he  can,  and  embark  for  that  country.  When 
"  two  countries  are  connected  together,  like  England 
"  and  her  colonies,  without  being  incorporated,  the 
**  one  must  necessarily  govern ;  the  greater  must  rule 
"  the  less ;  but  so  rule  it,  as  not  to  contradict  the  fon- 
"  damental  principles  that  are  common  to  both.  There 
"  is  a  plain  distinction  between  taxes  levied  for  the 
"  purposes  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  duties  imposed  for 
"  the  regulation  of  trade,  for  the  accommodation  of 
"  the  subject ;  although,  in  the  consequences,  some 
"  revenue  might  incidentally  arise  from  the  latter. 
"  The  gentleman  asks,  when  were  the  colonies  eman- 
"  dpated?  I  desire  to  know  when  they  were  made 
"  slaves  ?     But  I  dwell  not  upon  words*." 

Mr.  Pitt  then  asserted  tiiat  the  profits  to  Great 
Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  through  all  its 
branches,  were  two  millions  a  year.  "  This  was.  the 
"  fond  which  carried  us  triumphantly  through  the  last 
"  war.  This  is  the  price  America  pays  for  protection. 
"  And  shall  a  miserable  financier  come  with  a  boast, 
"  that  he  can  fetch  a  pepper-corn  into  the  Exchequer, 
^^  by  the  loss  of  millions  to  the  nation !     I  am  con- 

*  In  this  obaenration,  Mr.  Pitt  appears  to  hare  given  a  too  strict  or 
limited  interpretation  to  a  word.  Emancipation,  as  uaed  by  Mr.  Grenville,  is 
a  term  employed  in  the  laws  for  relief  of  the  poor,  to  denote  the  condition  of  a 
child  freed  by  age  or  circumstances  from  the  control  of  his  parents ;  and  it  was 
not,  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  pleased  to  suppose,  meant  to  describe  the  manumission  of 
a  slave. 
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"  vinced,"  he  added,  "  the  whole  commercial  system  of      chap. 

"  America  may  be  altered  to  advantage :  you  have         ^^' 

"  prohibited  where  you  ought  to  have   encouraged ;        noe. 

"  and  you  have  encouraged  where  you  ought  to  have 

"  prohibited.     Improper  restraints  have  been  laid  on 

"  the  Continent  in  favour  of  the  Islands.     Let  the  acts 

"  of  parliament  in  consequence  of  treaties  remain ;  but 

"  let  not  an  English  minister  become  a  custom-house 

"  officer  for  Spain,  or  for  any  foreign  power.     Much  is 

"  wrong ;  much  may  be  amended  for  the  general  good 

"  of  the  whole.     The  gentleman  must  not  wonder  he 

"  was  not  contradicted,  when,  as  minister,  he  asserted 

"  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  America.     I  know 

"  not  how  it  is,  but  there  is  a  modesty  in  this  House 

"  which   does  not  choose    to  contradict  a  minister. 

"  Even  your  chair,  Sir,  looks  too  often  toward  St. 

"  James's.     I  wish  gentlemen  would  think  better  of 

"  this  modesty.     If  they  do  not,  perhaps  the  collective 

"  body  may  begin  to  abate  of  its  respect  for  the  repre- 

"  sentative.     A  great  deal  has  been  said  without  doors 

"  of  the  power,  of  the  strength  of  America.     It  is  a 

"  topic  that  ought  to  be  cautiously  meddled  with.     In 

*'  a  good  cause,  on  a  sound  bottom,  the  force  of  this 

"  country  can  crush  America  to  atoms ;  but  on  this 

"  ground,  on  the  stamp  act,  when  so  many  here  will 

"  think  it  a  crying  injustice  (I  am  one  who  will  lift  up 

"  my  hands  against  it) ;  in  such  a  cause,  your  success 

"  would  be  hazardous.     America,  if  she  feU,  would 

"  fall  Uke  the  strong  man ;  she  would  embrace  the  pil- 

"  lars  of  the  state,  and  pull  down  the  constitution 

"  along  with  her."     Mr.  Pitt,  deprecating  too  much 

severity  in  judging  the  conduct  of  the  Americans,  said, 

"  I  acknowledge  they  have  not  acted  in  all  things  with 

"  prudence  and  temper :    they  have  been  wronged ; 

"  they  have  been  driven  to  madness  by  injustice.    Will 

"  you  punish  them  for  the  madness  you  have  occa- 

"  sioned  ?     Rather  let  prudence  and  temper  come  first 

"  from  this  side.     I  wiU  undertake  for  America,  that 

"  she  will  follow  the  example.     There  are  two  lines  in 

*'  a  poem  of  Prior,  on  a  man's  behaviour  to  his  wife. 
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"  SO  applicable  to  you  and  your  colonies,  that  I  cannot 
"  help  repeating  them  ; 

"  *  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind : 

*'  *  Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind * 

"  In  conclusion,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
"  stamp  act  should  be  repealed  absolutely,  totally,  and 
'^  immediately ;  and  the  reason  assigned,  that  it  was 
founded  on  an  erroneous  principle.  "  At  the  same  time," 
he  added,  "  let  the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country 
"  over  the  colonies  be  asserted,  in  as  strong  terms  as 
"  can  be  devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every 
"  point  of  legislation ;  that  we  may  bind  their  trade, 
"  confine  their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every  power, 
"  except  that  of  taking  their  money  without  their  con- 
"  sent."     The  address  was  carried  without  division*. 

According  to  the  promise  in  the  King'  speech, 
papers  were  immediately  presented  to  both  houses 
relative  to  the  disturbances  in  America,  and  fresh 
documents  were  from  time  to  time  supplied,  as  new 
intelligence  arrived.  They  were  referred  to  commit- 
tees ;  and,  while  they  were  under  consideration,  nu- 
merous petitions  were  presented,  praying  for  a  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act.  It  was  asserted  in  parliament,  and 
repeated  in  print,  with  an  appearance  of  truth,  that 
these  petitions  were  encouraged  by  the  ministersf ; 
an  assertion  apparently  founded  on  fact,  as  the  mi- 
nistry were  determined  to  effect  that  favourite  mea- 


*  This  debate  is  to  be  found  in  Debreti's  Debates,  vol.  vr.  p.  288 ;  in  the 
Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvi.  p.  93  ;  and  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol.  i. 
p.  427,  where  the  editor  states  that  the  speeches  were  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Dean, 
assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont.  (A  spirited  account  of  the  debate,  with 
some  piquant  anecdotes,  is  published  in  Loiti  Charlemont's  Correspondence,  p.  5, 
but  the  letter  is  erroneously  dated  8th  January.)  The  whole  debate  appeared  in 
1766,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  intiUed  "  Political  Debates,"  and  to  evade  the 
resentment  of  the  House,  the  place  of  impression  was  said  to  be  Paris.  Mr.  Pitt's 
speeches  do  honour  to  his  abilities  as  an  orator,  but  not  to  his  wisdom  as  a  poli. 
tician,  or  his  prudence  as  a  senator  Mr.  Burke  made  his  first  pariiamentary 
exertion  in  this  debate,  and  acquired  the  applause  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  no  account 
of  his  speech  is  yet  given  to  the  public.  Testimonials  of  the  effect  of  his  speech, 
and  his  first  parliamentary  exertions  in  general,  are  collected  by  Mr.  Prior. 
Life  of  Burke,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

t  See  Mr.  Nugent's  speech,  Debrett's  Debates,  and  Parliamentary  History, 
ubi  sup. ;  Stedman's  History  of  (he  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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sure,  although  the  mauner  of  carrying  it  into  execu-      ^^v^' 
tion  was  left  undecided.  ' 

The  utmost  concession,  agreeable  to  the  views  of  i766. 
those  who  were  strenuous  in  supporting  the  authority 
of  Great  Britain,  was  a  partial  repeal  or  modification 
of  the  stamp  act.  Those  who  followed  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt,  demanded  a  total  reUnquish- 
ment  of  the  measure,  and  that  the  assertion  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  Great  Britain  should  be  ac- 
companied with  an  humiliating  declaration.  The  mi- 
nistry pursued  a  middle  course;  they  resolved  to 
repeal  the  tax,  without  specifying  their  reasons;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  to  declare  the  undoubted  right  of 
parliament  to  make  laws  blading  the  British  colonies 
in  all  cases. 

To  establish  the  propriety  of  these  measures,  wit-  2i8t  Jan. 
nesses  were  examined  before  the  committee  of  the  beforrufc 
House  of  Commons,  and  particularly  Dr.  Franklin.  His  House. 
testimony  deserves  great  attention,  although  it  evi- 
dently appears,  on  the  perusal,  that  questions  had  been 
planned  and  were  propounded  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  occasion  to  epigrams  or  declamations  in  the 
form  of  answers.  It  tended  to  prove  the  stamp  duty  in 
every  respect  impolitic,  and  injurious  to  the  country ; 
that  the  Amerians  would  never  submit  to  it,  however 
modified,  unless  compelled  by  arms.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  colonists  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
repeal,  even  though  an  act  should  be  passed  declaring 
the  right  of  parhament  to  impose  taxes  at  pleasure ; 
but  the  assemblies  would  never  be  induced,  either 
by  kindness  or  compulsion,  to  rescind  their  resolutions. 

On  application  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  21  st  Jan. 
the  stamp  act,  a  motion  to  substitute  the  words  explain 
and  amend  was  over-ruled.     The  minority  was  numer- 
ous and  respectable,  both  for  talents  and  property*. 

In  the  committees,  the  facts  and  principles  involved  lothFeb. 
in  and  connected  with  the  late  transactions  were  care-  ^^wlsed!"* 
fully  investigated,  and  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  the 
same  terms,  proposed  in  each  house. 

♦  Pot  tlie  amendment  1G7,  against  275. 

VOL.     I.  P  Cnif\Ci\o 
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The  first  resolution,  importing  that  the  King,  with 
the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  had  full 
power  and  right  to  make  laws,  of  sufficient  force  to 
bind  the  people  of  America  in  all  cases,  occasioned  in 
the  House  of  Lords  a  strenuous  and  able  debate. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  was  entertained,  even 
among  those  who  concurred  in  the  same  end ;  the  sup- 
porters of  administration  not  speaking  in  exact  confer- 
mity  to  each  other,  while  their  opponents  did  not  pre- 
cisely accord  in  the  extent  to  which  they  would  carry 
their  doctrines. 

In  recommending  the  resolution,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  said,  he  should  not  have  offered  it,  but  that 
the  right  had  been  questioned  by  eminent  persons  here, 
as  well  as  by  the  Americans,  whom  he  considered  to 
have  been  deluded  into  a  belief  that  England  had 
given  them  up,  and  toward  whom  he  recommended 
measures  of  lenity. 

Without  giving  any  direct  opinion  on  the  right  to 
tax,  Lord  Shelbume  disapproved  of  bringing  constitu- 
tional questions  into  debate,  except  in  matters  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  true  question  was,  whether 
tranquillity  should  be  restored  and  commerce  opened  by 
a  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  or  confusion  perpetuated  by 
enforcing  it  ?  He  cited,  as  an  instance  to  siiew  the  im- 
poUcy  of  persisting,  the  city  of  Antwerp,  which  had 
reftised  one  hundred  and  nine  times  to  submit  to  a  tax, 
which  the  Emperor  had  thus  been  induced  to  abandon 
as  inexpedient. 

Lord  Lyttelton  agreed  that  the  question  ought  not 
to  have  been  agitated,  because  it  had  been  decided  by 
the  laws  of  this  country ;  but  it  had  first  been  agitated 
in  America,  where  the  right  was  denied.  Arguing 
from  accredited  axioms  and  established  principles,  he 
maintained,  in  its  utmost  extent,  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  make  laws  binding  on  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Crown.  Civil  society  was  formed  by  men  associating 
on  what  might  be  caQed  an  original  compact,  and 
there  could  not  be  two  adverse  and  mutually  destruc- 
tive rights ;  one  in  the  government  to  make  laws,  and 
one  in  any  portion  of  the  people  to  oppose  or  disobey 
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them.     There  might  be  legislatures  with  restricted      ^^v^' 
powers,  and  such  were  those  of  the  colonies.     The 


people  there  went  out  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and,  i766. 
unless  they  could  shew  a  new  compact  made  between 
them  and  the  parliament  (for  the  King  alone  could 
not  make  a  new  compact  with  them),  they  continued 
sul)jects  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  if  subjects, 
then  liable  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  He  insisted 
that  they  were  bound  by  statutes,  to  which  they  were 
virtually  consenting ;  for  colonies,  as  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  were  represented,  and  did  consent  to  all  statutes. 
The  argument  that  they  would  not  submit  to  the 
stamp  act,  because  it  imposed  an  internal  tax,  would 
extend  equally  to  all  acts  of  parUament ;  they  might,  if 
they  foimd  themselves  cramped  by  it,  oppose  the  Navi- 
gation Act  also.  "  The  only  question,"  he  proceeded, 
"  is,  whether  the  American  colonies  are  a  part  of  the  do- 
"  minions  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ]  If  not,  the  par- 
^^  liament  has  no  jurisdiction ;  if  they  are,  as  many  sta- 
"  tutes  have  declared  them  to  be,  they  must  be  proper 
"  objects  of  our  legislature ;  and  by  declaring  them 
"  exempt  from  one  statute  or  law,  you  declare  them  no 
'^  longer  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  make  them  small 
^*  independent  communities  not  entitled  to  your  protec- 
'^  tion.  If  opinions  of  this  weight  are  to  be  taken  up  and 
^^  argued  upon,  through  mistake  or  timidity,  we  shall 
"  have  many  l^islators ;  we  shall  have  Lycurguses 
"  and  Solons  in  every  coffee-house,  tavern,  -and  gin- 
"  shop  in  London." 

These  observations  called  up  Lord  Camden,  who.  Lord 
while  he  regretted  that  on  his  first  time  of  speaking  in  Camden. 
that  house  he  must  differ  from  a  lord  of  such  superior 
ability  and  learning,  viewed  the  proposition  as  an  ab- 
stract question,  affecting  the  common  rights  of  man- 
kind; an  abstract  question  to  be  judged  of  gravely 
and  deliberately,  without  regard  to  the  authority  of  any 
individual  who  might  speak  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

"  My  Lords,"  he  proceeded,  "  he  who  disputes  the 
^*  authority  of  any  supreme  legislature  tresuis  upon 
**  very  tender  ground.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for 
''  me,  in  setting  out,  to  desire  that  no  inference  may 
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"  be  drawn  from  any  thing  I  shall  advance.  I  deny 
"  that  the  consequences  of  my  reasoning  will  be,  that 
"  the  colonies  can  claim  independence,  or  that  they  have 
"  a  right  to  oppose  acts  of  the  legislature  in  a  rebellious 
"  manner,  even  although  the  legislature  has  no  right 
"  to  make  such  acts.  In  my  opinion,  the  legislature 
"  had  no  right  to  make  this  law  sovereign  authority: 
"  the  omnipotence  of  the  legislature  is  a  favourite 
"  doctrine ;  but  there  are  some  things  they  cannot  do. 
"  They  cannot  take  away  any  private  property  without 
"  making  compensation.  They  have  no  right  to  con- 
*'  demn  any  man  by  bill  of  attainder,  without  hearing 
"  him.  But  although  the  parUament  cannot  take  any 
"  man's  private  property,  yet  every  subject  must  make 
"  contribution.  And  this  he  consents  to  do  by  his 
"  representatives." 

He  considered  the  resolution  proposed  as  too  general, 
giving  to  the  legislature  an  absolute  power  of  laying 
any  tax  upon  America.  In  ancient  times,  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  could  not  tax  the  Clergy ;  the 
counties  palatine,  little  feudal  governments  exercising 
regal  authority,  were  required,  by  writ,  to  tax  them- 
selves. Wales  was  not  taxed,  until  imited  with 
England  and  represented ;  Calais  and  Berwick,  when 
conquered,  sent  members  to  parliament;  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  not  being  yet  a  part  of  the 
realm  of  England,  had  never  been  taxed ;  and  Ireland 
taxed  itself,  and  could  not  be  taxed  by  the  British 
Parliament. 

But  even  supposing  the  Americans  to  have  no  ex- 
elusive  right  to  tax  themselves,  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  give  it  them.  "  America  feels  that  she  can 
*'  do  better  without  us,  than  we  without  her." 

Lord  Chancellor  Northington  answered  these  ar- 
guments with  much  harshness.  He  considered  the 
doctrines  advanced,  as  new,  unmaintainable,  and  un- 
constitutional ;  the  production  of  a  heated  imagination, 
accompanied  by  a  facility  of  expression  and  readiness 
of  language.  Every  government  can  arbitrarily  impose 
laws  on  all  its  subjects;  there  must  be  a  supreme 
dominion  in  every  state,  whether  monarchical,  aristo- 
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cratical,  democratical,  or  mixed;  and  all  subjects  must      ^^x^* 
be  bound  by  the  laws  made  by  the  government.     But 


the  noble  lord  attempted  to  distinguish  between  the  i766. 
civil  power  of  government  and  its  casuistical  power. 
Every  legislature  should  make  laws  for  the  benefit  and 
safety  of  the  whole ;  but  if  they  made  them  on  a  contrary 
principle,  a  resistance  could  only  be  made  at  the  risk 
of  life  and  fortxme. 

He  did  not  know,  that  because  Pope  Boni&ce  had 
power  to  make  the  King  and  Parhament  obey  his 
orders  in  relation  to  the  Clergy  taxing  themselves,  it 
afforded  an  argument  for  their  right  to  do  so.  He 
could  seek  for  the  constitution  no  fiirther  back  than  the 
revolution ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  King  Wilham,  an  act 
had  passed,  avowing  the  power  of  this  legislature  over 
the  colonies.  After  making  some  observations  on  the 
possibility  of  suspending,  and  expediency  of  repealing, 
the  stamp  act,  he  said,  "  What  have  these  favourite 
"  Americans  done  ]  They  have  called  a  meeting  of 
"  their  states,  and  they  have  entered  into  resolutions, 
"  by  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  forfeited  their 
"  charters.  The  colonies  are  become  too  big  to  be 
"  governed  by  the  laws  they  first  set  out  with.  They 
"  have  therefore  run  into  confusion,  and  it  will  be  the  po- 
"  licy  of  this  country  to  form  a  plan  of  laws  for  them.  It 
"  they  withdraw  allegiance,  you  must  withdraw  protec- 
"  tion ;  and  then,  the  httle  state  of  Genoa,  or  the  kingdom 
"  or  rather  republic  of  Sweden,  may  soon  overrun  them." 

In  language  more  moderate  and  polished,  Lord  lo^ 
Mansfield  opposed  the  arguments  of  Lord  Camden.  Mansfield. 
He  considered  the  question  to  be,  whether  the  proposi- 
tion asserted  in  the  first  resolution  was  true  or  not,  and 
that  the  observations  of  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature 
or  of  other  nations  were  altogether  inapplicable.  Nor 
was  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  act,  or  the  rules 
which  ought  to  govern  the  legislature  in  making  laws, 
the  point  under  consideration :  the  law  was  made,  and 
it  was  to  be  decided  whether  or  not  they  had  a  right 
to  make  it. 

He  denied  the  proposition  that  parliament  could 
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CHAP 
IX. 


take  no  man's  property  without  his  consent;  it  fire* 
quently  took  private  property  without  making  what 
1766.  the  owner  considered  a  compensation.  He  had  been 
anxious,  during  the  debate  on  this  great  question,  to 
preserve  imanimity,  and  verily  believed  that,  if  parliap 
ment  had  concurred  in  sentiments  tor  the  benefit  of 
the  whole,  this  great  evil,  as  it  then  was,  would  httve 
turned  out  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  and  that 
the  Americans,  if  they  had  been  allowed  time  to  cool, 
would  have  obeyed  the  law.  He  did  not  look  upon 
Otis's  pamphlet  as  other  lords  might;  as  totally  un- 
worthy of  regard.  It  might  be  called  silly  and  mad ; 
but  mad  people,  or  those  who  entertained  silly  and 
mad  ideas,  had  led  nations  to  rebellion  and  overturned 
empires*. 

His  Lordship  argued  two  propositions — Ist.  That 
the  British  legislature,  as  to  the  power  of  making  laws, 
represents  the  whole  British  empire,  and  has  authority 
to  bind  every  part  and  every  subject,  without  distinc- 
tion, whether  they  had  a  right  to  vote  or  not,  or  whether 
the  places  affected  were  within  the  realm  or  without; 
and  2nd.  That  the  colonists,  by  the  condition  on  which 
they  migrated,  settled,  and  still  exist,  were  more  em- 
phatically subjects  of  Great  Britain  than  those  within 
the  realm ;  and  that  the  British  parliament  had,  in 
every  instance,  exercised  the  right  of  legislation  over 
them,  without  dispute  or  question,  until  the  first  day 
of  the  present  session. 

In  support  of  the  first  proposition,  he  stated,  that, 
as  in  every  government,  the  legislative  and  executive 
power  must  be  lodged  somewhere,  so,  in  Great  Britain, 
the  legislative  was  in  Parliament,  the  executive  in  the 
Crown.  The  parliament  first  depended  on  tenures ;  re- 
presentation arose  by  fiivour  from  the  crown ;  and  the 

*  This  pamphlet,  intitled  "  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  asserted  and 
"  proved/'  was  the  production  of  James  Otis,  Esq.  who,  in  May  1764,  was  chosen 
one  of  the  representatiyes  of  the  town  of  Boston,  at  the  general  aasemUy. 
With  an  affected  display  of  reading,  ancient  and  modem,  historical,  philosophical^ 
legal  and  political,  it  jputs  forth  wild  and  extreme  doctrines  concerning  society 
and  goyemment,  the  right  of  individuals,  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  duty  of  obedience.  It  appears  to  have  been,  in  its  day,  considered  as 
a  text-book  of  some  authority. 
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notion  that  every  subject  must  be  represented  by  de-      ^"f^* 

puty,  if  he  does  not  vote  in  parliament  himself,  was    

merely  ideal  1766. 

The  Bank,  the  East  India  and  South  Sea  Compa- 
nies, have  no  representation;  the  clergy,  in  former 
times,  demanded  a  right  to  tax  themselves ;  they  were 
supported  by  the  Pope,  and  the  King  and  parliament 
were  so  weak  as  to  admit  the  claim ;  but  such  an  ad- 
mission was  no  proof  of  the  right.  Nor  ought  any 
distinction  to  be  made  betweeen  the  authority  of 
parliament  over  parts  within  or  without  the  realm.  It 
was  an  established  rule  of  construction,  that  parts 
without  the  realm  were  not  bound,  unless  named; 
a  rule  which  established  the  right  of  parliament; 
for,  unless  they  had  a  right,  the  distinction  would 
not  have  been  made. 

Adverting  to  the  places  which  had  been  mentioned 
as  exempt  from  taxation  because  not  part  of  the  realm, 
Lord  Mansfield  observed,  that  before  members  for  that 
principality  were  returned,  so  early  as  the  12th  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  Wales  was  described  in  the  statute  as 
a  part  of  the  crown*  of  England.  He  made  similar 
statements  with  respect  to  Guienne,  Calais,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man.  The  origin  of  representation  in  the  counties 
palatine,  in  Calais  and  in  Berwick,  was,  that  they  were 
liable  and  bound  by  all  the  laws  made  in  parhament ; 
and  therefore,  as  an  act  of  justice,  it  was  due  to  them. 
In  several  statutes  before  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  Wales  first  returned  members  to  parlia^ 
ment,  that  country  was,  by  name,  excepted  out  of  the 
statutes  for  imposing  taxes ;  and  the  reason  assigned  in 
those  statutes  was,  that  the  people  paid  to  the  King 
miseSj  which  was  a  tax.  In  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  that  monarch,  the  wises  were  abolished,  and 
the  people  were  taxed  like  all  other  subjects  of  this 
"  realm.  But  as  a  distinction  has  been  taken,"  his 
lordship  added,  "  between  the  power  of  levying 
'^  taxes,  and  making  laws,  I  must  declare,  that,  aJfter 
'*'  the  most  diligent  researches  on  that  head,  I  cannot 
"  find  any." 

In  supporting  his  second  proposition,  his  lordship 
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^ut^'  describes  three  sorts  of  colonies  in  America — King's, 
'  proprietary,  and  charter  provinces,  and  detailed  the 
1766.  particular  condition  of  each.  The  charter  provinces 
were  aU  on  the  same  footing  with  our  great  corpo- 
rations in  London ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  charter  of  Massachusett's  Bay  was  vacated 
in  chancery,  for  an  abuse  of  it.  Now,  was  it  to  be 
supposed,  that  a  legislature  could  exist,  with  the  sole 
power  of  laying  taxes,  when  it  could  be  destroyed  here 
by  a  process  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  King's 
Bench  ?  It  appeared,  in  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that,  upon  a  bill  for  a  fishery  being  intro- 
duced, in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  a  doubt  had 
been  expressed,  whether  parliament  had  anything  to 
do  with  America;  Coke  said  that  the  province  was 
held  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  and  granted  by 
charter  under  the  great  seal ;  the  answer  was  consi- 
dered sufficient,  and  the  bill  passed.  During  the  Com- 
monwealth, an  act  was  made,  avowing  the  subjection 
of  the  colonies  to  England ;  the  act  of  settlement  was 
of  England  and  all  the  dominions  thereto  belonging ; 
if  the  Americans  were  not  subject  to  English  statutes, 
the  act  of  settlement  would  not  bind  them.  There 
were  also  many  statutes  laying  taxes  on  America; 
there  was  no  difference,  in  fact,  between  taxes  internal 
and  external ;  but  if  there  was,  could  acts  giving  duties, 
customs,  and  erecting  a  post-office,  be  considered  other- 
wise than  laying  an  internal  tax  ? 

His  lordship  noticed,  as  a  fact,  that  in  1724  the 
assembly  of  Jamaica  having  refused  to  raise  taxes  for 
their  necessary  support,  and  a  reference  being  made  to 
Sir  Clement  Worge  and  Lord  Hardwicke  to  know 
whether  the  King  could  not  lay  a  tax,  they  answered, 
that  if  Jamaica  was  to  be  considered  as  a  conquered 
country,  it  ought  to  be  done,  but  not  otherwise ;  but 
this  notion,  Lord  Mansfield  observed,  was  of  very 
modem  date. 

In  conclusion,  he  laid  down  a  proposition  in  these 
terms;  "When  the  supreme  power  abdicates,  then 
"  government  is  dissolved.  Take  care,  my  Lords,  that 
"  you  do  not  abdicate  your  authority.     In  such  an 
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"  event,  you  would  leave  the  worthy  and  innocent,  as      ^?x^* 
'^  well  as  the  worthless  and  guilty,  to  the  same  coiifu- 


Camden. 


"  sion  and  ruin."  nee. 

The  resolutions  were  carried,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  division  took  place.     In  the  House  of  ^®^-  ^ 
C<»imons,  they  occasioned  a  dehate,  which  ended  in 
a  general  agreement,  and  the  resolutions  were  voted*. 

In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Fuller,  who  Feb.  26. 
had  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  during  the  ggciaratory 
investigation  of  the  papers,  brought  in  a  bill  for  better 
securing  the  dependency  of  His  Majesty's  dominions 
on  the  crown  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  and, 
on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Conway  introduced  one  for  re- 
pealing the  stamp  act ;  both  which  seem  to  have  oc-  "^^^jj™? 
casioned  vehement  debates ;    but  few  traces  of  them  bub^^^t 
are  preserved.  "*• 

When  the  declaratory  bill  was  in  the  upper  House,  ^^^^^  jj 
Lord  Camden  made  some  observations  on  arguments  Declaratory 
which  had  been  used  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  s^echof 
Northington.     He  complained  of  being  represented  Lord^ 
as  the  broacher  of  new-&ngled  doctrines,  contrary  to 

*  Chatham  Correspondeoce,  toI.  ii.  pp.  375, 382.  At  the  time  when  I  was 
first  preparing  these  volimies  for  publication,  there  was  no  record  or  trace  of  this 
debate ;  it  has  since  appeared  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  rvi,  p.  163. 
In  the  ohacnnty  occasioned  by  the  want  of  regoUr  information,  it  is  difficult,  by 
the  mere  aid  of  epistolary  correspondence,  to  trace  exactly  the  course  and  order 
of  events.  Facts  are  most  probably  communicated  exactly  in  the  words  of  the 
writers ;  but  mistakes  of  transcribers,  an  imperfect  state  of  the  documents  them- 
selves, or  carelessness  in  the  writers  with  respect  to  date  and  minor  circum- 
stances, may  have  produced  errors  for  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a 
remedy.  Thus,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to  Lady  Chatham,  which  appears  in 
the  correspondence  (vol.  ii.  p.  363)  under  the  date  of  the  15th  of  January,  1766, 
he  complains  of  fatigue,  not  getting  to  bed  till  past  four,  and  says  that  three 
members  debated  strenuously  the  rights  of  America :  the  resolution  passed  for 
England's  right  to  do  what  the  treasury  pleases  with  three  millions  of  free  men ; 
and  that  Lord  Camden  in  the  Lords  was  divine.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  the 
date  came  to  be  affixed  to  this  letter,  or  how  the  parts  of  it  can  be  combined. 
The  able  and  industrious  editors  of  the  work  suppose  its  matter  applicable  to 
the  debate  on  the  address,  and  give  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  at  length  in  a  note.  Yet, 
upon  that  day,  no  resolution  was  passed  respectmg  the  right  to  tax  America,  nor 
did  Lord  Camden  on  that  day  display  any  signs  of  his  divinity ;  for,  in  commenc- 
ing his  speech  above  cited,  on  the  16tli  of  February,  he  mentions  that  as  the  first 
time  of  his  speaking  in  the  house ;  nor  did  he  divide  among  five,  for  the  address 
was  voted  without  a  division.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Pitt  wrote 
this  letter;  but  certainly  not  on  the  day  on  which  it  is  dated ;  and,  for  want  of 
other  information,  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  the  confusion,  which  extends  to 
some  other  particulars,  and  makes  the  historical  narrative  less  connected  and 
clear  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  same  observation  applies  to  a  letter  of  Gerard 
HamUtoii,  from  which  is  derived  the  statement  of  Lord  Mansfield's  remarks  on 
Lord  Camden's  tardiness. 
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CHAP.  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  subversive  of  the  rights 
'  of  parliament ;  he  had  since  strictly  reviewed  his  ar^ 
1766.  gimients  and  reconsidered  his  authorities,  determined, 
if  he  found  himself  mistaken,  publicly  to  own  his 
mistake ;  but  his  researches  had  more  and  more  con- 
vinced him  that  the  British  Parliament  had  no  right 
to  tax  the  Americans.  He  considered  a  discussion  on 
the  bill  as  a  mere  loss  of  time ;  its  very  existence  was 
illegal;  absolutely  illegal ;  contrary  to  the  fimdamental 
laws  of  the  constitution.  His  doctrine,  that  taxation 
and  representation  are  inseparably  united,  was  not 
new ;  it  was  as  old  as  the  constitution ;  grew  up  with 
it,  and  was  its  support.  ^^  Taxation  and  representa- 
"  tion,"  he  proceeded,  "  are  inseparably  united;  God 
'^  has  joined  them ;  no  British  parliament  can  separate 
"  them ;  to  endeavour  to  do  it  is  to  stab  our  very  vitals. 
"  This  position  I  repeat,  and  will  maintain  it  to  my 
"  last  hour ;  this  position  is  founded  on  the  law  g£ 
''  nature ;  it  is  itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature ;  for 
"  whatever  is  a  man's  own,  is  absolutely  his  own ;  no 
"  man  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  him  without  his  con- 
"  sent,  expressed  by  himself  or  his  representative. 
"  Whoever  attempts  to  do  it,  attempts  an  injury ; 
"whoever  does  it,  commits  a  robbery;  he  throvra 
*'  down  and  destroys  the  distinction  between  liberty 
"  and  slavery." 

His  lordship  expressed  a  wish,  that,  according  to 
a  maxim  of  Machiavel,  the  constitution  were  examined, 
that  men's  minds  were  sufficiently  cool  to  enter  on 
the  task,  and  that  the  representative  authority  of  the 
kingdom  were  more  equally  settled.     Some  historians 

S\ie  named  Carte,  and  obviously  alluded  to  Hume)  had 
one  great  mischief  by  endeavouring  to  fix  the  era 
when  the  House  of  Ciommons  began.  It  was  a  most 
pernicious  and  idle  attempt.  "  To  fix  it  in  Edward's 
"  or  in  Henry's  reign,"  he  said,  "  is  owing  to  the  idle 
"  dreams  of  some  whimsical,  ill-judging  antiquaries. 
"  When  did  the  House  of  Commons  first  begin  ?  It 
began  with  the  constitution ;  it  grew  up  with  the 
constitution;  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  grow- 
ing in  the  most  obscure  comer  of   the  kingdom 
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"  which  is  not,  which  was  not,  represented  ever  since      ^?x  ^* 
^^  the  constitution  began  ;  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass 


"  whidh,  when  taxed,  was  not  taxed  by  the  consent  of  i766. 
"  the  proprietor.  I  challenge  any  one  to  point  out 
^  the  time  when  any  tax  was  laid  on  any  person  by 
"  parliament  who  was  not  represented  in  it." 

Having  then  adverted  to  the  cases  of  Chester,  of 
tiie  Clergy,  of  Wales,  and  of  Ireland,  and  drawn  some 
strong  observations  from  the  writings  of  Locke,  he 
declai«dhe  never  could  give  his  assent  to  a  bill  for 
taxing  the  American  colonies  while  they  remained  un- 
represented ;  for  the  distinction  of  virtual  representa^ 
tion  was  too  absurd  to  deserve  an  answer,  and  he 
should  pass  it  over  with  contempt.  The  forefathers  of 
the  Americans  did  not  leave  their  native  country,  and 
subject  themselves  to  every  danger  and  distress,  to  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery ;  they  did  not  give  up 
their  rights ;  they  looked  for  protection,  not  for  chains, 
from  tlieir  mother-country ;  by  her  they  expected  to 
be  defended  in  the  possession  of  their  property,  and 
not  to  be  deprived  of  it ;  should  the  present  power 
continue,  nothing  would  remain  which  they  could  call 
their  own ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Locke,  "  What 
"  property  have  they  in  that  which  another  may,  by 
"  right,  take  to  himself  when  he  pleases?" 

Li  answering  this  speech.  Lord  Mansfield  treated  lo,^  ^^^_ 
it  as  a  reply  on  that  wluch  he  had,  without  premedita-  field. 
tion,  uttered  a  month  ago ;  and  he  considered  it  no 
small  honour  to  him,  that  what  he  had  said  could  not 
be  answered  without  so  much  preparation.  He  com- 
pared the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  to  "  words  con- 
**  gealed  in  northern  air,"  uttered  in  Nova  Zembla,  but 
not  audible  until  much  time  had  elapsed,  and  a  thaw 
had  set  them  free.  His  lordship's  speech  is  not  re- 
corded ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  embraced  a  review  and 
refiitation,  sentence  by  sentence,  of  every  part  of  that 
to  which  it  was  opposed.  The  debate  was  extremely 
animated ;  it  rested  chiefly  on  these  two  learned  lords, 
each  of  whom  spoke  three  times ;  on  one  of  which  oc- 
casions. Lord  Camden  declared,  that,  although  his 
opinion  might  be  that  of  only  a  few,  he  was  contented ; 
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CHAP,      for  his  were  the  sentiments  of  Locke,  of  Sidney,  and 
'^'         of  another  great  man,  who,  when  no  longer  among  us, 


1766.        would  be  reckoned  among  the  foremost  of  those  par 
triotic  heroes. 
Lord  Eg.  Lord  Egmont,  who  is  said  to  have  spoken  long, 

™°"*"  learnedly,  and  ably,  made  a  new,  ingenious,  and  con- 

ciliating observation :  ^'  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,"  he ' 
said,  "  that  there  exists  in  every  government,  however 
extended,  a  power  supreme,  absolute,  and  unlimited ; 
but  this  power  may,  upon  some  former  occasion,  have 
been  delegated  to  other  subordinate  powers,  a  part  of 
itself;  in  which  case,  time  will  give  to  these  subordi- 
nate  powers  a  right  of  prescription ;  nor  can  the  su- 
perior recall  its  gift,  excepting  only  on  the  utmost 
emergency*.  The  bill  was  committed,  and  finally 
passed ;  nor  does  any  protest  against  it  appear  on  the 
journals. 
toAe re-  In  a  sort  of  tumultuous  triumph,  more  than  two 

Titib^u^ '  hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Conmions  carried 
the  repealing  biU  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords ;  but  in  their 
house  it  met  with  a  still  more  determined  opposition 
than  it  had  before  encountered.  On  the  second  read- 
ing, an  interesting  debate  took  place,  and  the  ma^ 
jority,  on  the  division,  was  by  no  means  flattering  to 
the  mimstryf.  A  masterly  protest  was  entered  on  the 
journals  by  thirty-three  peers.  On  the  third  reading 
there  was  a  similar  debate ;  and  a  new  protest,  of  equal 
17th.  force,  was  signed  by  twenty-eight 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  injudicious  and 
most  unfortimate  measure.  When  ministers  disco- 
vered that  they  could  not  derive  revenue  from  the 
stamp  act ;  that  the  people  resisted  it,  not  on  account 
of  its  pressure  alone,  but  upon  principle ;  when  they 
found  it  unadvisable  to  obtain  submission  by  force, 
and  therefore  that  they   must  abandon  the  tax;   a 

•  There  is  no  repurt  of  Ihls  debate.  Lord  Camden's  speech  is  in  the  Par- 
liamentary Histoiy,  Yol.  XV.  p.  177,  derived,  as  it  is  said,  from  the  Political 
Register,  vol.  i.  p.  282.  The  residue  of  the  narrative  is  taken  from  a  Letter  of 
Lord  Charlemont  to  Mr.  Flood  (13th  March,  1766),  Correspondence,  p.  13.  The 
statement  of  Lord  Mansfield's  speech  is  very  short,  and  the  noble  writer  acknow. 
ledges  and  displays  a  great  partiality  for  Lord  Camden ;  but  the  letter  is  hi^y 
instructive  and  interesting. 

t  Contents  105,  non-contents  71. 
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moderate  attention  to  the  dictates  of  propriety,  a  de-      ^Sl^" 
cent  regard  to  the  dignity  of  government,  would  have 


induced  them  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  The  same  nee. 
House  of  Commons  passing  an  act,  and  then,  upon 
compulsion,  repeahng  it,  hecame  exposed  to  ridicule. 
It  happened,  as  might  have  heen  foreseen,  that  those 
members  who  had  supported  the  late  ministry  from  prin- 
ciple, joined  in  strenuous  opposition ;  some  who  voted 
for  the  repeal,  attributed  their  conviction  solely  to 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  it  was  even  asserted  that 
by  him  ministers  were  bullied  into  the  measure*.  The 
imprudence  was  consummated  by  joining  the  declara- 
tory to  the  repealing  act.  If  the  right  was  clear,  it 
would  not  be  impaired  by  the  intended  concession; 
and,  if  doubtful,  a  most  inauspicious  moment  was 
selected  for  asserting  it  as  an  undeniable  proposition. 
Imperfectly  as  the  debates  are  transmitted  to  us,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  'how  much  injury  to  the 
country  must  have  resulted  from  the  impassioned 
speeches  of  popular  orators ;  they  were  calculated  (cer- 
tainly not  intended)  as  well  to  fan  the  flame  of  fac- 
tion here,  as  to  impart  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  the 
country  to  the  colonists ;  when,  besides  advancing,  in 
the  broadest  terms,  the  doctrines,  that  the  legislature 
had  no  right  to  impose  the  tax,  they  termed  them  rob- 
bers for  having  done  so,  and  pointed  out  resistance  as 
a  duty. 

Acts  were  also  passed  for  indemnifying  those  who  Actofindem- 
had  transacted  business,  and  giving  validity  to  writings  ^^' 
executed,  without  stamps ;  for  repealing  several  duties ; 
for  securing  the  trade  of  America ;  and  for  opening  free 
ports  in  Jamaica  and  Dominica. 

Petitions  presented  from  the  counties  affected  by  26th  Feb. 
the  excise  on  cyder,  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  ^^J*^'®" 
ways  and  means,  on  whose  report  a  bill  for  repealing  a 
portion  of  that  tax,  and  making  less  obnoxious  pro-  March  7th  to 
visions  for  collecting  it,  was  introduced,  and  passed  ^^'^  ^^*^- 
without  much  discussion  in  either  housef. 

•  Burke's  Works,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  553. 

t  This  repeal  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dowdeewell,  who  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
It  appears  rather  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  gain  popularity,  than  a  measure  of 
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1766. 
22nd  April. 
General  war- 
rants de- 
clared illegal. 
25th. 


29th. 


Act  for  re- 
straining the 
importation 
of  silks. 
14th  May. 


Other  acts  of 
the  ministry'. 


The  question  of  general  warrants  was  resumed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  ministry,  and  occasioned 
several  debates  and  motions.  It  was  at  length  re- 
solved, after  various  amendments,  that  "  a  general 
"  warrant  for  seizing  and  apprehending  any  person  or 
"  persons,  being  ill^al,  except  in  cases  provided  for  by 
"  the  act  of  parliament,  is,  if  executed  on  a  member  of 
"  the  House  of  Commons,  a  breach  of  privilege."  A 
bill  to  restrain  the  issuing  of  warrants  for  seizing 
papers,  except  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  under  certain  regulations,  went 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out 
by  the  Lords.  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
another  bill,  for  preventing  the  seizure  of  persons  by 
general  warrants,  but  failed  of  success.  The  result  of 
these  procedings  was  merely  this :  the  House  of  Com- 
mons agreed  with  the  judges  on  the  illegality  of  ap- 
prehending any  person  by  a  general  warrant,  in  cases 
of  mere  constructive  delinquency,  and  therefore  de- 
clared that  a  member  of  parliament,  so  illegally  appre- 
hended, had  a  right  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege. 

An  act  for  restraining  the  importation  of  foreign 
silks  occasioned  a  joyful  procession  of  Spitalfields 
weavers ;  and,  as  a  scarcity  of  com  was  apprehended, 
measures  were  taken  to  insure  a  copious  provision,  to 
prevent  exportation,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
monopoly,  forestalling,  and  regrating*. 

Beside  these  parliamentary  transactions,  the  mi- 
nistry concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia; 
obtained  from  France  a  liquidation    of  those  bills 


sound  judgment.  Lord  North,  at  a  subsequent  period  (18th  May,  1774),  apeak- 
ing  of  the  opposition  to  this  tax,  and  the  motivea  for  its  repeal,  used  the  following 
expressions  :  "  Let  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  reflect  on  a  tax 
*'  which  was  laid,  upon  the  maturest  consideration,  on  a  consumption  not  taxed 
"  before,  called  for  by  every  rule  of  equality,  and  so  light,  though  at  the  same 
"  time  inoductive,  that  scarcely  any  body  could  feel  it.  Every  gentleman  will 
"  see  I  mean  the  cyder  tax  ;  that  tax,  against  which  there  never  were  two  syUa- 
"  bles  of  common  sense  urged,  was  repealed  upon  the  cry  of  liberty  being  in 
"  danger ;  the  exciseman  will  invade  our  houses,  castles  if  you  please,  yet  a 
'*  small  composition  would  have  kept  out  the  exciseman,  so  that,  to  a  gentleman 
"  of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  pa>incnt  wou  d  haveamounted  only  to  forty 
"  shillings  a  year.  Unhappily,  however,  for  this  country,  the  cyder  counties  gave 
*'  us  financiers,  and  the  tax  was  repealed.'* 
*  Debates.    Journals. 
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which,  since  the  cession  of  Canada,  were  left  in  an  un- 
settled  state ;  revised,  attempted  to  put  in  a  train  of      ^^x^* 
satisfisu^tory  adjustment,  the  long-deferred  Manilla  ran-  ' 

som ;  and  made  vigorous  remonstrances  to  the  court  of       i766. 
France  for  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  harbour,  which 
produced  some  effect*. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session,  the  King  announced,  June  sul 
by  a  message,  that  probably,  during  the  recess,  a  mar-  ^^^1^* 
riage  might  be  solemnized  between  the  Kmg  of  Den-  Princeaa 
mark  and  the  Princess  Caroline  Matilda.     He  had  no  SS?!^*'*'*' 
doubt  that  an  alliance  with  so  respectable  a  protestant 
Prince  would  be  satisfactory  to  his  subjects,  and  pro- 
mised himself  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the 
House,  in  giving  to  his  sister  a  portion  suitable  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown. 

His  Majesty  also  mentioned,  that  it  had  been  his  The  Dukes  of 
intention  to  recommend  a  suitable  provision  for  his  Gi^ucSter. 
brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester ;  but  in 
consideration  of  the  advanced  period  of  the  year,  he 
would  defer  it  till  another  session. 

An  address  was  moved,  expressing  the  readiness  of  Addrew. 
the  Commons  to  comply  with  the  wishes  contained  in 
the  message ;  but  it  was  not  carried  until  two  motions 
for  amendment  had  been  negatived^. 

In  proroguing  parliament,  the  King  made  a  short  6th. 
speech,  expressing  little  beyond  an  assurance  of  the  Prorogation- 
pacific  state  of  Europe  in  general,  and  thanks  for  the 
labours  of  the  session;^. 

Although  many  (^  their  acts  were  important,  and  Feebleness  of 
apparently  calculated  to  gratify  the  public,  the  admi-  ™^°*'*^- 

•  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  254,  285. 

t  118  to  35,  and  109  to  31. 

}  ¥nien  the  budget  was  introduced,  Mr.  Nicholson  Calvert,  with  some  hu- 
mour, stated  the  duties  and  performances  of  government,  in  the  form  of  a  mer- 
cantile account.  It  will  stand  Aus,  he  said :— Ministiy  debtor— To  repeal  of 
cyder  tax.  Privilege  of  Parliament  to  assert  Canada  Bills,  payment  thereof 
to  procure.  Manilla  ransom,  ditto.  Family  Compact,  titties  to  meet.  Late 
ministry  to  impeach.  Mr.  Pitt  never  to  forsake.  These  are  the  engagements 
which  the  administntion  absolutely  bound  themselves  to  tJie  performance  of.  By 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  cyder  tax,  or  at  least  the  objectionable  part  of  it, 
is  repealed ;  the  popularity  of  which  is  more  than  balanced  by  a  most  black  and 
impotent  attempt  to  undermine  the  militia.  The  privilege  of  parliament  not  yet 
asserted.  Canada  Bills  not  yet  paid.  Manilla  raiLsom,  ditto.  Family  Compact 
to  meet,  no  steps  yet  taken.  Late  ministry  very  merry,  no  fear  of  being  im- 
peached. Mr.  Pitt  not  yet  minister,  but  kept  where  he  is  by  his  very  sincere 
friends,  for  the  good  of  his  health. 
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Grafton 

resigns. 


nistration  was  not  popular.  They  were  considered  by 
some  as  officious  intruders,  who  weakened  the  true 
Whig  interest,  by  keeping  Mr.  Pitt  out  of  place* ;  by 
others,  as  mere  engmes,  employed  to  annul  some  late 
unpopular  measures,  but  who  dared  not  pursue  an 
independent  system  of  conduct,  and  who,  in  affecting 
to  counteract  Lord  Bute's  plans,  did  not  venture  to 
remove  his  agents  from  their  postsf . 

It  was  obvious,  on  the  prorogation  of  parliament, 
that  the  ministers  would  not  long  retain  their  station. 
Even  before  that  period,  they  appeared  to  have  adopted 
a  system,  and  mode  of  conduct,  which  was  not  agree* 
able  to  the  Sovereign.  One  cause  of  offence  was  the 
delay  in  applying  to  parliament  for  a  provision  for  the 
King's  younger  brothers.  The  ministers  had  given 
strong  hopes  of  obtaining  it ;  but  afterwards,  through 
inattention  or  embarrassment,  omitted  carrying  their 
promises  into  effect  till  the  committee  of  supply  was 
closed^ ;  and  they  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  place 
before  the  house  the  King's  message. 

Although  the  Rockingham  administration  was 
composed  of  men  who,  in  themselves  and  in  their  con- 
nexions in  both  houses  of  parliament,  united  a  lai^e 
portion  of  abihty  and  character,  yet  their  stability  was 
always  doubtfrd.  They  did  not  possess  the  esteem  of 
the  Court,  were  opposed  by  a  strong  party  in  parlia^ 
ment,  and  the  respect  due  to  them  as  individuals  was 
diminished  by  Mr.  Pitt's  declaration,  that  they  did  not 
possess  his  confidence,  and  the  notion,  which  was  dili- 
gently inculcated,  that,  by  separately  accepting  official 
situations,  they  enfeebled  the  true  Whig  interest. 
Sensible  of  these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  resigned  the  seals  of  secretary  of 
state,  which,  being  refused  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  were 
delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond:  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, however,  accepted  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and 
thus  lent  his  aid  to  the  administration,  although  he 
declined  a  situation  attended  with  emolument.     The 

♦  See  Debrett's  Debates,  vol.  iv.  p.  358. 

t  Obserrationa  on  the  late  and  present  Administration,  1765. 

X  Prom  private  information. 
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Duke  of  Grafton  justified  his  resignation  by  declaring  chap. 
that  the  ministry  wanted  strength  to  guide  the  helm  ^^' 
with  success:  he  did  not  object,  he  said,  to  their  per-  nee. 
sous  or  proceedings,  but  was  convinced  Mr.  Pitt  alone 
could  give  strength  and  solidity  to  government.  Un- 
der him  he  would  be  willing  to  serve  in  any  capacity, 
not  exclusively  as  a  general  officer,  but  even  as  a  pio- 
neer, and  woidd  take  up  a  spade  or  a  mattock.  Ac- 
tuated by  the  same  sentiments,  several  other  persons, 
of  great  talent  and  popularity,  refused  offices  tendered 
by  the  ministry ;  and  surely,  considering  these  circum- 
stances, it  ill  became  the  Sockingham  administration 
to  attribute  their  loss  of  power  to  a  cabal,  a  double  ca- 
bmet,  or  a  closet  junto ;  especially  after  General  C!on- 
way's  declaration  that  he  neither  knew,  saw,  nor  felt 
a  secret  influence*. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  dismission  of  the  mi- 
nistry is  attributed  to  an  intrigue  of  the  Lord  Chan-  Sf&°^ 
ceUor  Northington,  who  had  long  contemplated  their  chancellor, 
feeble  state,  and  meditated  their  overthrow. 

Soon  after  tihe  prorogation  of  parliament,  the  af-* 
fiuTB  of  Canada  occupied  the  attention  of  the  council. 
The  proclamation  issued  in  1764,  by  which  all  the 
laws  of  Oreat  Britain  were  introduced  into  the  new 
acquisitions,  occasioned  great  confusion  and  discontent,  june. 
The  colonists  complained,  that  their  laws  of  property  ^^  °^ 
were  overturned,  and  new  ones  established,  to  the 
principles  of  which  they  were  strangers,  and  even  un- 
acquainted with  the  language  in  which  the  decisions 
of  the  judges  were  to  be  pronounced.  Lieutenant* 
Greneral  Murray,  governor  of  the  province,  had  framed 
several  ardonnances  in  pursuance  of  the  proclamation ; 
but  the  board  of  trade,  in  their  report,  considered  them 
injudicious ;  and  some  new  regulations  were  evidently 
necessary.  The  papers  relative  to  these  disputes  had, 
according  to  custom,  in  the  course  of  the  winter  been 
transmitted  from  the  council  office  to  Messrs.  Yorke 
and  De  Grey,  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  who, 
from  that  and  other  information  which  they  collected, 

•  See  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents.    Burke's  Works, 
4(0.  Tol.  i.  passim,  and  particularly  p.  440. 
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^"x  ^*  prepared  a  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  cabinet 
'  This  report  contained  a  plan  for  the  civil  goyemment 
1766.  of  Quebec;  the  principal  feature  of  which  was,  to 
leave  to  the  natives  their  ancient  rights  of  property, 
or  civil  laws,  and  to  temper  the  rigour  of  their  crimi- 
nal code  by  the  more  equitable  and  liberal  system  of 
English  jurisprudence.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
cabinet  to  consider  this  subject,  which  took  place  at 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  house,  he  declared  an  entire 
disapprobation  of  the  report,  objected  to  some  par- 
ticular regulations,  and  gave  his  opinion,  that  no  pro- 
position should  be  sanctioned  by  the  cabinet  until  they 
had  procured  a  complete  code  of  the  laws  of  Canada ; 
a  suggestion  which  would  occasion  a  delay  of  a  whole 
year :  he  also  complained  of  some  slight  instances  of 
inattention  which  he  had  experienced.  The  meeting 
was  dissolved  without  forming  any  definitive  resolu- 
tion ;  and  before  a  new  one  could  be  convened,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  declared  his  determination  to  attend 
no  more.  The  rest  of  the  cabinet,  considering  the 
business  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  immediate 
attention,  held  two  more  meetings,  at  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  house  at  Whitehall.  The  attorney-gene- 
ral, who  had  principally  framed  the  report,  and  the 
solicitor-general  assisted ;  Mr.  Yorke  gave  ample  in- 
formation on  the  principles  by  which  he  was  guided, 
and  obviated  every  objection  to  the  final  adoption  of 
his  plan,  by  proposiog  that  it  should  be  sent  to  Quebec 
for  the  inspection  and  consideration  of  Governor  Carle- 
ton  and  the  colonial  crown-lawyers,  with  instructions 
to  return  it  corrected  according  to  their  judgment, 
with  a  complete  code  of  the  laws  and  ordonnances  of 
Canada.  At  the  last  of  these  cabinet  councils,  every 
4ih  July.  difficulty  appeared  to  be  obviated ;  Lord  Egmont,  who 
had  recommended  the  measure  of  consulting  the  attor- 
ney aad  solicitor  general,  went  out  of  town,  declaring 
his  willingness  to  confide  his  judgment  to  their  de- 
cision; and  the  attorney-general  himself,  conceiving 
his  presence  no  longer  requisite,  retired  into  the 
country. 

At  this  period,  the  stability  of  the  ministry  was 
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extremely  doubtfiil;  but,  as  the  private  intentions  of      ^^^^' 
the  Chancellor  were  not  known,  their  immediate  dis- 


mission was  not  expected :  but,  on  the  day  succeeding        i766. 
the  last  cabinet  council,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  an 
audience,  informed  the  King  that  the  ministry  could  Lord 
not  letain  their  situations,  declined  attending  anymore  NorUimgion 
cabinet  meetings,  and  refused,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  hold  the  great  seal*. 

""  Before  the  active  portion  of  the  session  commenced,  December, 
ministers  felt  their  situation  to  be  untenable,  without  ^eto^Mr 
powerful  support ;  and  Lord  Rockingham,  through  Sir  Pitt. 
Jeffery  Amherst  and  Mr.  Dunning,  made  overtures  to 
Lord  Shelbume  and  Colonel  Barre,  offering  the  peer  an 
onconditional  appointment^  and  the  colonel  military 
rank,  and  the  vice-treasurership ;  but  both  answered, 
that,  from  the  state  of  the  Court,  and  of  affairs  in  all 
departments,  no  durable  and  respectable  system  could 
be  formed,  unless  Mr.  Pitt  could  be  prevailed  on  to  direct 
and  lead  it.  He  alone,  they  thought,  and  considered  the 
opinion  general,  could,  if  it  were  possible,  put  an  end  to 
the  anarchy  which  prevailed  among  the  great  leaders  of 
party.  Lord  Bockingham  expressed  himself  certain  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  good  wishes,  and  declared  that  ministers 
were  most  ready  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  pleased ;  but 
expressed  great  apprehension  and  embarrassment  as  to 
the  manner  of  making  an  application.  Li  answer  to 
this,  which  he  could  not  consider  otherwise  than  as  an 
authenticated  communication,  Mr.  Pitt,  while  he  ex- 
pressed no  surprise  that  ministers,  under  the  extreme 
double  pressure  of  affairs  aU  in  confrision,  and  doubtful 
internal  situation,  should  recur  to  the  distinguished 
abifities  of  his  Lordship  and  the  Colonel  for  assistance ; 
but  as  to  himself,  all  his  vanity  awakened,  as  he 
avowed  it  to  be,  by  such  flattering  testimonies,  he  could 
not  teU  him  of  his  abihty  to  effect  any  material  good. 
"  Faction,"  he  said,  "  shakes  and  corruption  saps 
"  the  country  to  its  foundations ;  nor  are  the  means 
"  opened  in  Ihe  extent,  and  with  an  authenticity,  suf- 
"  ficient  to  engage  a  close  and  confidential  deUberation 
"  among  common  friends,  bent  on  the  same  great  ob- 

*  From  private  information. 
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^"^^-  **  ject.  To  speak  plain :  until  the  King  is  pleased  to 
'  "  signify  his  pleasure  to  me,  that  I  should  again  suh- 
1766.  ^^  mit,  both  as  to  the  measures  and  as  to  the  instru- 
"  ments  which  are  to  constitute  that  system,  and 
^^  that  in  so  ample  and  fiill  an  extent  as  shall  leave 
"  nothing,  to  the  eyes  of  men,  equivocal  on  the 
"  outside  of  it,  nor  any  dark,  creeping  factions,  scatter- 
"  ing  doubts  and  sowing  discords  within.  I  can  never," 
he  added,  "  have  confidence  in  a  system  where  the 
"  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  influence ;  that  must  cease, 
"  as  well  as  many  other  things,  before  I  shall  think  the 
^^  ground  clear  enough  to  entertain  the  smallest  hope 
"  for  the  public*." 

During  the  progress  of  Jhe  two  bills  through  the 
Jan,  18.  houses,  the  impossibility  that  ministers  should  retain 
their  stations  became  dally  more  evident.  Sensible  of 
the  great  importance  of  Mr.  Pitt's  assistance,  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  wrote  to  inform  him  that  he  and  Lord 
Rockingham  were  charged  to  deliver  to  him  a  message 
from  the  King,  which,  they  hoped,  would  be  preli- 
minary to  great  good  to  the  countryf ;  but  no  effect 
seems  to  have  been  produced.  In  feet,  an  arrange- 
ment, such  as  that  generally  desired,  was  easy  to  con- 
template, but  not  to  arrange.  It  was  believed  that 
some  resignations  would  take  place,  if  the  King  de- 
clined sending  for  Mr.  Pitt ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  members  of  the  administration  would  on  no  ac- 
count act  with  him.  Toward  those  who  wanted  merely 
to  retain  a  subordinate  employment,  his  manners  were 
engaging  and  encouraging ;  but  those  who  desired  to 
have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  must 
have  great  need  of  moderation  and  self-denial,  ap- 
proaching to  abjectness,  if  they  desired  to  remain  with 
him.  On  one  point,  Mr.  Pitt  made  a  manly  and  high- 
minded  declaration.  "  In  one  word,"  he  said,  "  I  shall 
"  never  set  my  foot  in  the  closet,  but  in  the  hope  of 
"  rendering  the  King's  personal  situation  not  unhappy, 
"  as  well  as  his  business  not  unprosperous ;   nor  vnU  I 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Shelbume  to  Mr.  Pitt,  21st  Dec.  1765,  and  the  Answer. 
Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  pp.  353,  359 ;  also  toI.  iii.  pp.  5,  6. 

t  Same,  vol.ii.  p.  371.  Letter  (Feb.  11,  1766)  from  Gerard  Hamilton  to 
Mr.  Calcraft.     Same,  p.  377. 
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"  owe  my  coming  thither  to  any  court  cabal  or  minis^      ^?x  ^' 
"  terial  connexion.     The  King's  pleasure  and  gracious  ' 

"  commands  alone  shall  be  a  call  to  me.     I  am  deaf  to        i766. 
"  every  other  thing*." 

Another  attempt  to  open  a  negotiation  was  made 
by  Lord  Rockingham,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  „ ,  og 
Nuthall,  an  attorney,  who  was  very  much  in  the  con- 
fidence of  Mr.  Pitt.  His  lordship  expressed  an  ardent 
desire  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  fix  on  some  plan  for  carry- 
ing on  administration,  placing  himself  at  the  head; 
and  said,  that  if  such  a  plan  was  brought  to  the  King, 
he  would  consent  to  it;  but  if  the  ministry  were  to 
desire  His  Majesty  to  place  the  management  of  public 
affairs  in  Mr.  Pitt's  hands,  an  interview  to  take  place, 
and  the  arrangement  to  feil,  the  present  ministry  would 
be  destroyed,  and  no  system  arrangedf .  This  diffi- 
dence in  the  mind  of  the  noble  lord  was  perfectly  na^ 
tural,  considering  the  ill  success  of  former  interviews 
between  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the  more  par- 
ticularly, if,  as  was  reported  and  believed,  ministers 
had,  a  few  days  before,  on  recommending  to  His  Ma^ 
jesty  to  send  for  Mr.  Pitt,  received  for  answer,  that 
when  they  found  themselves  incapable  of  carrying  on 
public  business,  he  would,  without  their  assistance, 
consider  of  proper  persons  to  succeed  them:f .  The 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  one,  on  the  part  of  minis- 
ters, who  felt  unequal  to  their  situations,  to  stipulate 
for  such  a  retreat  as  would  still  leave  in  their  hands 
a  large  share  of  power,  and  give  them  the  credit  of 
having  established  an  efficient  and  popular  adminis- 
tration. 

Against  these  hopes,  the  dignity  and  good  sense  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  lofty  soul  of  the  great  com- 
moner militated  with  equal  force.  Mr.  Pitt  answered 
that  he  should  be  proud  and  happy  to  confer  openly 
and  unreservedly  on  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  if 
respect  and  duty  to  the  King  did  not  forbid  his  doing 
so  without  His  Majesty's  express  commands. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  resoluticm 
to  dismiss  the  ministry  was  adopted;  and  then  the 

♦  Chatham  CoiTcspoudcuce,  Tol.  iii.  p  12.  ^^  I 

t  Same,  vol.  ii.  p.  397.  %  Same,  p.  380.     Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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CHAP. 
IX. 

1766. 
July  7. 
The  King 
writes  to 
Mr.  Pitt 


8th. 

Mr.  Pitt's 

answer. 


Mth. 

Difference 
between 
Lord  Temple 
and  Mr.  Pitt. 


15th. 


King,  in  most  gracious  terms,  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt,  ex- 
pressing approbation  of  his  very  dutiful  and  handsome 
conduct  on  some  occasion  which  is  not  clearly  indi- 
cated ;  desiring  to  learn  his  thoughts  how  an  able  and 
dignified  ministry  might  be  formed,  and  declaring  his 
entire  accordance  in  opinions  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  ex- 
pressed in  parliament,  concerning  the  basis  on  which 
a  new  administration  should  be  erected. 

This  letter  was  conyeyed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  country, 
through  the  medium  of  Lord  Northington,  of  whom 
the  King  was  pleased  to  say,  that  there  was  no  man  in 
his  service  on  whom  he  so  thoroughly  relied  ;  and  the 
answer  expressed,  in  strong  terms  and  in  courtly  lan- 
guage, the  feelings  it  created.  "  Penetrated  with 
"  the  deepest  sense,"  the  writer  said,  "  of  your 
"  Majesty's  boundless  goodness  to  me,  and  with  a  heart 
"  overflowing  with  duty,  and  zeal  for  the  honour  and 
"  the  happiness  of  the  most  gracious  and  benign  sove- 
'^  reign,  I  shall  hasten  to  London  as  &st  as  I  possibly 
"  can ;  wishing  that  I  could  change  infirmity  into 
"  wings  of  expedition,  the  sooner  to  be  permitted  the 
"  high  honour  to  lay  at  your  Majesty's  feet  the  poor 
"  but  sincere  offering  of  my  little  services." 

The  negotiation,  so  favourably  begun,  promised  a 
happy  and  speedy  termination;  but  an  unexpected 
difficulty  arose.  Lord  Temple  was  early  apprized  of 
the  proceedings,  and  his  presence  was  required  to 
assist  in  forming  the  arrangements.  No  expressions 
but  those  of  warm  cordiality  and  mutual  affection  ap- 
pear in  the  correspondence.  His  lordship,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  town,  had  an  audience  of  the  King, 
where  it  was  decided  that  he  should  on  the  next  day 
confer  with  Mr.  Pitt.  What  passed  at  this  interview 
made  a  strong  impression  on  His  Majesty,  who  thought 
it  "  both  of  utility  and  not  void  of  amazement  for  Mr. 
"  Pitt  to  know  the  substance  of  what  passed.  I  opened 
"  to  him,"  the  King  proceeds,  "  a  desire  of  seeing  him 
"  in  the  treasury,  and,  in  conjunction  with  you,  chalk- 
^^  ing  out  such  an  administration  as  can  be  formed, 
•*  considering  the  unhappy  divisions  that  subsist  be- 
*'  tween  men,  yet  taking  the  present  administration  for 
•*  the  basis  to  build  on,  with  such  alterations  as  might 
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"  appear  necessary.     I  am  sorry  to  see,  though  we  only      ^?x^' 
"  kept  in  generals,  that  he  seems  to  incline  to  quarters  ' 

"  very  heterogeneous  to  my  and  your  ideas,  and  aknost  1766. 
"  a  total  exclusion  to  the  present  men, — ^which  was  not 
'^  your  plan ;  but,  as  we  did  not  come  to  particulars, 
'^  I  hope  I  am  not  quite  founded  in  my  apprehensions. 
"^  I  oonduded  with  saying,  I  should  only  agree  to  such 
^'  a  plan  as  you  could,  with  pleasure,  be  a  part  of;  but 
"  not  to  one  in  which  you  had  not  a  principal  share." 

The  eyes  of  the  court  were  naturally  turned  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  whose  popularity  continued  undiminished, 
and  who  had  recently  acquired  a  large  estate  from  the 
bequest  of  Sir  William  Pynsent.  ly^ 

Before  this  period,  Mr.  Pitt,  assisted  by  General  Mr.  put 
Conway,  who  was  to  retain  his  situation  as  secretary  2]^^m7i^ 
of  state,  had  formed  the  plan  of  an  administration. 
The  proposed  meeting  of  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt 
took  place  ;  the  discussion  was  long,  and  of  a  nature 
to  affect  Mr.  Pitt's  health*.  The  particulars  are  not 
exactly  known.  Mr.  Pitt  is  stated  to  have  said,  that, 
considmng  his  lordship  indispensable,  he  had  requested 
the  King  to  appoint  hun  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
at  the  same  time  produced  a  list  of  persons  who  were 
to  take  places  under  them,  which,  he  added,  was  not 
to  be  altered.  Lord  Temple,  hurt  at  this  peremptory 
declaration,  complained  of  ungenerous  treatment,  and 
iatimated  that  he  could  not  accept  a  situation  of  high 
responsibility,  unless  he  had,  at  least,  an  equal  share 
of  power  with  Mr.  Pitt.  During  the  conference,  Lord 
Temple  exerted  every  effort  to  effect  an  accommoda- 
ticm;  he  conceded  that  his  brother,  Mr.  GrenviUe, 
should  support  the  ministry  without  either  place  or  in- 
flarace:  he  nominated  Earl  Gower  and  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton  to  official  situations ;  but  they  being  positively  re- 
jected, he  said  this  conduct  shewed  Mr.  Pitt's  determi- 
nation to  be  sole  and  absolute  dictator,  to  which  he 
would  not  submit,  and  closed  the  conference  with  some 
severe  observations  on  Mr.  Pitt's  want  of  liberality  and 
kindnessf. 

*  Chatham  Correspondence,  p.  436  to  459. 

t  Lloyd's  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  a  late  Right,  Honourable  Commoner ; 
from  which  the  account  of  this  transaction  is  copied  into  the  Life  of  Lord  Chat 
ham.    The  account  is  not,  however,  to  be  in  all  particulars  implicitly 
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^^l^^'  Thus  was  dissolved,  in  anger,  that  connexion  be- 

'        tween  the  two  brothers  which  had  subsisted  so  many 
1766        years ;  which  was  fortified  by  a  participation  of  official 
honours  and  public  acclamations;    which  was  con- 
sidered   too    firm    for    chance,    and    rather   to   be 
strengthened  than  enfeebled  by  time*. 

Invested  of  so  respectable  a  coadjutor,  Mr,  Ktt 
proceeded  in  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  though 
aware  of  being  embarrassed  by  difficulties  hitherto 
unforeseen.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  arose  from  his 
own  ardent  and  decisive  temper,  a^ravated,  probably, 
by  sufferings  arising  from  iU-health.  The  conscious- 
ness of  his  great  talents,  which  had  so  long  secured  to 
him  an  unlimited  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  rendered  him  bold  in  his  undertakings,  and 
confident  in  his  powers ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time 
lofty,  inflexible,  and  ungracious.  A  kindness,  offered 
by  him,  was  scarcely  less  mortifying  than  a  refruol 
from  persons  endowed  widi  greater  suavity  of  de- 
meanor. The  bad  effects  of  this  failing  had  been 
counteracted  by  the  more  affable  manners  of  Lord 
Temple;  but  Mr.  Pitt  now  found  that  it  subjected 
him  to  many  mortifications  in  selecting  a  cabinet ;  he 
had  no  resource  in  his  own  mind,  and  no  mode  of  con- 
ciliating the  esteem  or  satisfying  the  expectations  of 
his  coadjutors,  but  by  the  distribution  of  pensions. 
Mr.  Piu'8  The  arrangements  were  at  length  made ;  the  Duke 

n^i'^'s*^-  of  Grafton,  not  destined  to  carry  a  mattock,  but  to 
appear  as  a  general  officer,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury.  Charles  Townshend  was  constituted 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Shel- 
bume  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern 
department.     Lord  Camden,  Mr.  Pitt's  chosen  friend, 

*  Their  cordial  intimacy  was  mentioned  in  a  publication  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  in  these  terms :  *'  As  to  Lord  T.  and  Mr.  P.  they  haye,  ever  since  Cheir 
**  dismission,  lived  in  such  a  state  of  the  warmest  friendsmp  for,  and  entire  con- 
"  fidence  in,  each  other,  as  does  honour  to  the  greatness  of  their  minds,  and  that 
"  true  love  of  their  country,  which  is  the  only  ruling  principle  of  both  their 
"  actions.  And,  for  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  the  public,  I  will  add,  that 
"  the  cordiality  which  subsists  between  them  is  sincere  and  unalterable,  notwith- 
"  standing  the  many  sinister  and  infamous  attempts  to  divide  tiiem,  contrived  by 
*'  the  favourite  and  the  present  ministers." 
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and  constant  adherent,  was  raised  to  the  high  office  of      ^f^^' 
lord  chancellor.     The  Earl  of  Northington,  thus  re» 


tiring  from  the  great  seal,  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Win-  i766. 
chekiea  as  president  of  the  council.  The  Marquis  of 
Gzanby  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Mr. 
Pitt,  though  in  &ct  the  leader  of  the  administration, 
took  only  the  office  of  lord  privy  seal :  he  was  created 
a  peer  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Chatham*. 

On  the  conclusion  of  these  arrangements,  the  Sock-  ^^^ 
ingham  administration  were  dismissed;   they  retired  He u made 
from  their  offices  at  the  express  command,  as  they  had  ^  ^^' 
accepted  them  at  the  earnest  request,  o£  their  royal  Rockingham 
masterf .     Their  expulsion  had  long  been  anticipated ;  ^S^" 
but  they  were  not  pubhcly  accused  of  any  fault  or  missed. 
^*ror  in  conduct,  and  they  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  many  of  their  subalterns,  and  those  whom  they 
had  brought  into  place,  follow  the  standard  of  their 
successors  ;  the  example  being  set  by  General  Conway. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham*s  retreat  produced 
some  exhibitions  of  regret,  and  a  few  attempts  to  ren-  CompUmenta 
der  his  exit  illustrious ;  but  they  were  merely  personal  SllSa^l^ 
and  local,  being  confined  to  those  classes  of  society  Rockingham. 
who  were  principally  benefited  by  his  administration, 
and  to  those  districts  where  his  influence  particularly 
prevailed. 

Lord  Chatham  was  assailed  with  all  the  virulence  Efforts  to 
of  party  mahce.     He,  who  was  lately  accused  of  bul-  ch^^m*"^ 
lying  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  was  now  charged  unpopular. 
with  crouching  to  Lord  Bute ;  he  who  had  resigned 
an  official  situation,  because  he  would  not  be  respon- 

*  Lord  Northington,  as  a  compensation  for  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  council  and  the  more  honourable  and  lucrative  post  of  Chancellor, 
received  a  pension  of  £  2,000,  in  addition  to  the  salary  annexed  to  his  new  situ- 
ation ;  a  pension  of  £  4,000  for  life,  from  the  period  of  his  dismission  from  the 
presidency;  and  a  reversionary  gift  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  hanaper  in 
Chancenr  for  two  lives  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  Lord  Camden, 
M  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  he  might  sustain  by  sacrificing  an  establishment  for 
life  as  chief  justice  of  the  Conunon  Pleas,  to  one  of  more  precarious  tenure, 
obtained  a  reversion  of  the  first  tellership  of  the  exchequer  which  should  become 
Tacant,  for  his  son,  and  a  grant  of  £  1,500  a  year  on  the  Irish  establishment,  to 
commence  from  the  period  when  his  son  became  teller  of  the  exchequer.  Mr. 
De  Grey  was  made  attorney-general,  and  Mr.  Willes  solicitor-genenl.  Many 
particuburs  attending  these  arrangements  are  disclosed  in  the  Chatham  Corres- 
pondence, vol.  ii.  p.  43d,  to  the  end. 

t  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 
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CHAP.  gible  for  measures  which  he  could  not  guide,  was  now 
'  supposed  the  willing  agent  of  men  whom  he  did  not 
1766.  approve.  Though  he  had  recently  declared  in  parlia- 
ment, that  he  could  not  submit  to  be  minister  where 
he  felt  an  over-ruling  influence,  and  that  his  objection 
to  Lord  Bute  was  personal,  and  not  national,  he  was 
now  decried  as  the  dupe  of  Lord  Bute,  and  contemptu- 
ously reproached  with  being  caught  in  a  Scotch  trap. 
The  dty  of  London,  where  he  had  so  lately  been 
idolized,  repeatedly  declined  presenting  an  address  on 
his  appointment*.  Every  engine  of  calumny  was  em- 
ployed to  render  his  conduct  odious;  his  peerage  was 
a  never-failing  source  of  invective ;  his  quarrel  with 
Lord  Temple  was  unsparingly  discussed ;  and  a  pam- 
phlet of  considerable  size  was  formed  by  the  republi- 
cation of  paragraphs  which  appeared  against  hun  in 
the  newspapers,  on  this  single  occasionf . 

*  Lloyd's  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  a  late  Ri^t  Honouiable  Commoner, 
t  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letter  to  his  Son  (14th  August,  1766) ;  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  504.  4to. 
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CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

Betxospecdye  view  of  tlie  affiurs  of  India, — Origin  of  territo- 
rial acquisition  by  tlie  Europeans. — Hostilities  between  tlie 
French  and  English. — Arrangements  at  the  peace. — Dis- 
putes of  the  native  princes. — Destruction  of  Delhi. — Inde- 
pendence of  the  nabobs  established. — Affairs  of  the  Camatic 
and  of  Bengal. — Intrigues  of  Jaffier  Ally.— Siege  of  Patna 
by  the  Shah  Zaddah. — Treachery  of  the  young  nabobs 
Jaffier's  son. — His  misconduct,  and  sudden  death. — Position 
of  Mir  Jaffier's  affairs. — The  Shah  Zaddah  declared  Great 
Mogul. — Interview  of  the  British  council  with  Cossim  Ally, 
Jaffier's  son-in-law,  at  Calcutta. — Expedition  to  Moorshe- 
dabad.— Revolution  in  Bengal.— Jaffier  deposed.— Cossim 
proclaimed  nabob. 

The  events  of  the  last  wax,  the  convulsed  state  of      chap. 
India,  and  some  recent  transactions,  produced  a  ma-         ^' 
tcrial  change  in  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  East  Retroepec- 
India  Company :  a  commercial  society  was  raised  into  **▼«  ^^y^  o^ 
a  territorial  power,  and  instead  of  depending  on  the  Sfdif ""*  ^^ 
native  princes  for  protection,  or  permission  to  exercise 
commerce,  became  regulators  of  their  pohtics,  and 
arbiters  of  their  destiny. 

Such  a  change,  which  gave  imbounded  wealth  to 
numerous  individuals,  and  so  large  a  share  of  impor- 
tance to  a  chartered  commercial  association,  could  not 
fail  of  exciting  the  attention  of  the  pubUc ;  and  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  from  an  early 
period  of  the  present  reign,  formed  a  leading  subject 
in  the  contemplations  of  statesmen,  and  in  the  specu- 
lations of  politicians. 

The  acqmsiton  of  territorial  power  in  India  by  the  origin  of 
European  traders  was  of  recent  date,  and  orifidnated  ^"^^^ 
With  the   French.      Dupleix,   the  governor  of  their 
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forces  in  India,  about  the  year  1748,  "was  anxious  to 
secure  to  the  country  the  commercial  and  political 
advantages  arising  from  the  possession  of  a  landed 
settlement  He  commanded  a  larger  number  of  troops 
than  was  usually  employed  by  Europeans  in  India ; 
and,  having  ascertained  the  dispositions  and  interests 
of  the  native  sovereigns,  commenced  the  execution  of 
his  magnificent  project.  The  subahship  of  the  Deccan 
and  the  nabobship  of  the  Camatic  both  becoming 
vacant,  he  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  raising 
to  those  situations,  two  princes,  fix)m  whose  gratitude, 
dependence,  or  feebleness,  he  formed  great  expecta- 
tions. By  his  exertions,  Salabat  Jing  was  made  a 
subahdar  of  the  Deccan,  and  Chunda  Saib,  nabob  of 
the  Camatic. 

Since  the  death  of  the  great  Emperor  Aurengzebe*, 
the  Mogul  empire  had  been  torn  by  domestic  distrac- 
tions, and  desolated  by  ferocious  invasions ;  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed  at  this  period 
were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Dupleix. 
The  people  of  Delhi  were  not  recoved  from  the  dread- 
ftd  devastations  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian^,  when  new 
irruptions  succeeded,  and  the  authority  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Timur  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  by  the 
assumed  independence  of  the  governors  of  provinces, 
who  refiised  to  yield  tribute,  or  own  subjection,  to  the 
monarch  from  whom  their  power  was  originally  de- 
rived. These  claims  of  independence  began  in  the 
reign  of  Mahomed  ShahJ.  The  weakness  of  his  suc- 
cessor Ahmed  Shah,  combined  with  the  embarrass- 
ments to  which  he  was  subjected  from  the  formidable 
attacks  of  Achmet  Abdalla,  a  fotunate  and  valiant 
rebel,  afforded  the  different  subahdars  and  nabobs  the 
means  of  consolidating  their  power,  and  rendering 
themselves  superior  to  control  §. 

In  the  early  years  of  Ahmed's  reign,  Dupleix  first 
exerted  himself  in  obtaining  territorial  possessions, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  disposed  of  two  governments  to 


♦  In  1707. 


t  1738 


t  He  died  in  1747. 


Dew's  History  of  Hindostan,  vol  ii.  Appendix. 
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princes  whom  he  employed  as  engines  to  forward  the      ^^^' 
schemes  which  flattered  his  ardent  imaginatioiL 


His  views  were  fidly  answerd  by  the  cession  of  Ambition  of 
Pondicherry,  Masulipatam,  and  various  provinces  and  ^^  F^nch. 
islands,  which  made  the  French  East  India  Company 
masters  of  the  coast  for  the  space  of  six  hundred  miles, 
and  put  them  in  possession  of  a  tract  of  country  more 
extensive  than  all  the  dominions  which  their  King 
possessed  in  Europe.  These  acquisitions  increasing 
the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the  French,  they  medi* 
tated  a  monoply  of  Indian  commerce,  and  formed 
projects  for  tiie  expulsion  of  the  other  European 
colonists*. 

The  assumption  of  such  advantages  by  a  power  so 
restless  and  intriguing,  could  not  be  regarded  with 
indifference  by  other  European  nations,  who  were 
equally  interested  in  maintaining  a  share  of  influence 
in  India,  and  who  saw  with  alarm  the  progress  of  a 
scheme  which  tended  to  make  the  whole  Mogul  em- 
pire a  dependency  of  France. 

Hostilities    were    soon  commenced  between  the  Hosuuties 
French  and  British  forces;  but,  the  two   countries  them  and 
being  then  at  peace,  they  did  not  engage  as  principals,  *^  English. 
but  as  auxiliaries  to  the  different  potentates  of  Indiaf, 
whose  quarrels  they  affected  to  espouse,  for  the  sake  of 
concealing  their  own  views.     In  opposition  to  Chunda 
Saib,  whom   Dupleix  had   nominated  nabob  of  the 
Camatic,    Saunders,  the  English  governor,    set   up 
Mahomed  Ally;  and,  in  the  names  of  those  two  native 
princes,  the  European  rivals  sought  to  distress  and 
subdue  each  other  J. 

This  war  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  ^'^^^j 
with  various  success,  for  six  years ;  when  efforts  were  tempted. 
made  by  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Versailles  to 
terminate  hostilities,  which,   it  was  supposed,   could 
not  be  much  longer  confined  to  the  continent  of  Asia. 
The  basis  of  the  proposed  accommodation  was  a  pro- 

•  Raynai*a  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  b.  4;  Lord  Olive's 
Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  India  Stock,  p.  4 ;  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Life  of  Lord 
Clive,  vol.  ii.  p.  ti06. 

t  History  and  Management  of  the  East  India  Company,  p.  110. 

t  In  1750.    See  Lord  Clive's  Letters  to  the  Proprietors  of  India  Stock,  p.  5. 
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ject  for  establishing  a  perfect  equaUty  of  territory, 
strength  and  trade,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and 
Orixa.  The  terms  were  arranged  between  General 
Saunders  and  M.  Godeheu,  but  had  not  yet  received  a 
final  sanction  in  England  and  France,  when  war  was 
declared  between  those  countries  in  consequence  of 
disputes  relative  to  America*. 

Dupleix  was  now  removed,  and  replaced  by  the 
unfortunate  Lally ;  the  flames  of  war  again  raged  in 
India;  and  the  ESaglish,  after  sustaining  many  reverses, 
finally  succeeded  in  reducing  every  place  possessed  by 
the  enemy,  whose  power,  after  the  capture  and  des- 
truction of  Pondicherry,  seemed  to  be  irretrievably 
lost. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
with  respect  to  their  Indian  territories,  when  the  treaty 
for  peace  was  commenced  in  1762.  The  importance 
of  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  English  East  India 
Company  was  fiJly  appreciated  by  Sie  minister,  and 
he  was  properly  tenacious  of  their  interests.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  negotiation,  he  applied  to  the  court 
of  (hrectors  for  instructions  in  settling  the  affairs  of 
Indiaf.  Before  the  court  gave  the  required  determi- 
nation, the  preliminaries  were  signed ;  but  an  article 
relative  to  the  Caxnatic  appearing  to  Lord  Bute  sub- 
versive of  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  success 
of  the  British  arms,  he  immediately  declared  it  inad- 
missible. "  Worn  out,"  he  said,  "  as  we  are,  and 
"  loaded  with  debt,  we  must,  however,  continue  the 
"  war,  if  that  article  is  not  altered."  This  resolute 
remonstrance  had  the  desired  effect;  the  treaty  was 
revised,  and  rendered  agreeable  to  the  East  India  Com- 
panyj.  Lord  Clive,  during  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiation, had  written  a  memorial  to  I^rd  Bute,  who  re- 

*  Raynal's  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  b.  4. 

t  Smollett's  Complete  Histoiv  of  England,  toI.  xvi.  p.  209. 

X  From  private  information.  A  different  account  of  this  transaction  is  given  by 
Dr.  Birch,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Royston.  He  says  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  pressed  for  better 
conditions  with  much  rigour,  threatening  that,  if  the  article  was  not  modelled 
according  to  his  desire,  he  would  return  to  London,  advise  the  King  to  replace 
Mr.  Pitt  in  his  service,  and  continue  the  war.  His  arguments  prevailed,  and  the 
article  was  altered  according  to  his  desire.  14th  May,  1763.  MSS.  British  Mu- 
s'eum,  482'!,  fo.  139.    The  account  above  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 
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ceived  it  with  due  acknowledgments,  and  expressed,  in 
consequence,  his  strong  opinion  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  advice  of  Lord  Clive  was  followed  in  what  related 
to  the  limitation  of  the  French  power;  but,  with  res- 
pect to  the  authority  of  two  native  princes,  it  was 
departed  firom  so  widely,  that  Lord  Clive  animadverted 
on  this  part  of  the  treaty  with  disapprobation.  He 
admitted  that  it  was  calculated  to  secure  to  tiie  Com- 
pany the  benefits  they  had  a  right  to  expect  firom  their 
general's  success,  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  was 
highly  advantageous;  but  he  exposed  some  geogra^ 
phical  and  topographical  errors,  and  condemned  the 
manner  in  which  Salabat  Jing  and  Mahomed  Ally 
were  acknowledged,  as  pregnant  with  future  hostilities. 
In  consequence,  he  was  among  the  minority  who  voted 
disapprobation  of  the  treaty*. 

The  enfeebled  state  of  the  French  did  not  autho- 
rize the  Company  to  dread  a  speedy  accomplishment 
of  his  Lordship's  prediction ;  but,  as  the  distractions  and 
crimes  which  pervaded  all  parts  of  India  engendered 
frequent  extraordinary  and  sudden  revolutions,  the 
British  subjects  could  not,  consistently  with  their  own 
saf<^y  and  well-being,  desist  firom  taking  part  in  those 
quairels,  which,  in  their  origin  and  conduct,  threatened 
the  British  power  with  utter  ruin.  Being  once  en- 
gaged, their  activity  and  valour  gave  them  great  in- 
fluence and  high  consideration ;  their  aid  was  courted 
by  all  parties ;  and,  the  overthrow  of  the  French  leav- 
ing them  without  an  adequate  counterpoise,  they 
became  irresistible  in  several  provinces  in  India.  To 
exfdain  this  ascendancy,  a  brief  retrospect  will  be 
neoessary. 

The  supreme  authority  of  the  Mogul  throne  was 
completely  destroyed.  AUumguire,  the  successor  of 
Ahmed  Shah,  owed  his  accession  to  the  treachery  of 
his  vizier  Ghazi  ul  Dien ;  and  he  soon  found  that,  in 
receiving  so  high  a  promotion  from  the  hand  of  a  trai- 
tor, he  made  himself  a  tool  to  promote  views  of  ambi- 
tion in  which  his  own  interest  was  not  consulted.  The 
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*  Lord  Olive's  Letter,  &c,  p.  9.  Malcolm's  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 
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insolence,  cruelty,  and  rapacity  of  Ghazi  were  exoes" 
sive,  and  his  authority  so  formidable,  that  AUumguire 
was  compelled  to  conspire  secretly  against  him*.  This 
measure  was  not  attended  with  success ;  and  AUum- 
guire was,  for  some  time  detained  a  prisoner,  together 
with  his  son  Ally  Gohar,  who  was  also  Imown  by 
the  title  of  Shah  Zaddahf.  The  young  Prince  at 
length  escaped,  and  signalized  himself  by  some  ex- 
ploits in  Bengal,  which  will  be  related  hereafter ;  but, 
in  1760,  his  fitther  was  basely  and  cruelly  assassinated 
by  the  vizier  Ghazi,  who  placed  on  the  throne  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  named  Shah  Jehan. 

This  treachery  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Delhi.  Ach- 
met  Abdalla,  taking  advantage  of  the  feeble  state  of  the 
empire,  was  joined  by  Nidjib  ul  Dowlah,  an  officer  of 
the  late  Mogul,  who  was  highly  incensed  at  Ghazi's 
treachery ;  they  invaded  the  city,  plundered  the  iohar 
bitants,  and,  after  a  massacre,  which  lasted  seven  days 
without  intermission,  set  it  on  fire  in  several  places^. 
The  misery  of  the  Delhians  waa  completed  by  an 
irruption  of  the  Mahrattas,  who,  even  in  the  leavings 
of  the  barbarous  Abdalla,  found  some  spoils.  They 
not  only  plundered  these  unfortunate  wretches  of  their 
remaining  property,  but,  after  stripping  them  naked, 
whipped  them  through  the  streets,  and  left  them  vic- 
tims to  the  miseries  of  famine  and  desolation,  producing 
scenes  not  to  be  contemplated  without  horror  and 
disgust  Thus  the  imperial  city  of  Delhi,  which  in 
the  days  of  its  glory  was  said  to  contain  two  millions 
of  people,  became  almost  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  thus 
the  last  remains  of  the  Mogul  power  were  extin- 
guished§. 

After  the  depression  of  the  supreme  authority  in 
Hindostan,  the  claims  of  the  country  potentates,  and 
even  of  the  European  settlers,  became  more  generally 
acknowledged,  and  their  ascendancy  more  firmly  es- 


•  In  1757. 

t  Shah  Zaddah  signifies  the  king's  son,  and  Ally  Gohar  was  distinguished  b^ 
that  title  during  his  father's  Ufe.  See  Dow's  History  of  Hindostan,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 
Appendix. 

t  In  1761. 

§  Dow's  History  of  Hindostan,  vol.  ii.    Appendix. 
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tablished.     Tlie  anxiety  and  jealousies  attendant  on  a      chap. 
recent  acquisition  of  sovereignty,  and  the  want  of  sta^  ' 

bility  which  accompanies  a  contested  claim,  laid  the 
foundations  of  future  animosities,  as  well  between 
the  native  princes  and  pretenders,  as  between  them 
and  the  English  Company. 

Mahomed  Ally,  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  grateful  ^!^^J^ 
for  their  support,  was  at  all  times  a  steady  and  affec- 
tionate adherent  of  the  English.  During  the  war,  his 
Uberality  was  displayed  in  ample  donations,  in  military 
aid,  exceeding  the  scope  of  reasonable  expectation, 
and  often  rendered  additionally  welcome  and  honour- 
able by  being  unsolicited.  The  friendship  of  this 
prince  was  ever  productive  of  the  highest  benefits  to 
the  Company*. 

In  Ben^,  the  British  power  was  not  only  endan-  of  Bengal. 
gered,  but  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  For 
some  time  after  the  deposition  and  death  of  Surajah 
Dowlah|,  his  successor,  Mir  Jaffier  Ally,  continued  to 
exhibit  friendly  sentiments  toward  the  English,  to 
whom  he  was  conscious  that  he  chiefly  owed  his  eleva- ' 
tion ;  but,  at  length,  the  derangement  of  his  finances, 
and  the  intrigues  of  his  servants,  acting  upon  a  jealous 
and  tyrannical  disposition,  produced  a  series  of  com- 
plicated altercations,  which  terminated  in  an  inveterate 
aversion^. 

Mir  Jaffier  was  feeble,  treacherous,  and  cruel ;  his  ^f"|^  ®^ 
necessities  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  oppres- 
sive measures,  which  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  sub- 
jects; and  his  son  Miran,  a  weak  and  voluptuous 
youth,  having  formed  projects  for  shaking  off  all  con- 
nexion with  the  English,  irritated  his  father  by  repre- 
sentations that  he  was  in  a  state  of  dependence,  and 
his  government  merely  nominal. 

In  consequence  of  these  remonstrances,  the  Eng- 
lish were  in  danger  of  being  the  victims  of  some  grand 
effort  of  force  or  treachery,  when  the  Shah  Zaddah 

•  History  and  Management  of  the  East  India  Company,  p.  132.     State  of 
Facts  relative  to  Tanjore,  p.  19. 

t  See  Smollett's  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  120. 
X  Transactions  in  India,  p.  37. 
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ciiAP.       invaded  Bengal,  and  laid  siege  to  Patna,     Mir  Jaf&er's 
'         cruelty  and  injustice,  together  with  other  motives  of 
selfishness  and  interest,  which  have  considerable  influ- 
ence among  the  Asiatic  potentates,  induced  many  of 
his  subjects  and  dependents  to  join  the  Shah  Zaddah, 
who  would  probably  have  surmoimted  all  resistance, 
had  not  Colonel  CHve,  by  a  masterly  and  rapid  march, 
arrived  unexpectedly  before  Patna,  and  compelled  the 
Prince  precipitately  to  raise  the  siege. 
Offers  of  the         Despairing  of  success  while  the  English  were  num- 
si^Zad-      bered  among  his  foes,  the  Shah  Zaddah,  more  than 
once,  wrote  to  Clive,  offering  any  terms  for  the  Com- 
pany, and  for  himself,  if  he  would  qmt  Mir  Jaffier  and 
jan.i7G0.      join  him.     The  Colonel,  urged  by  every  motive  of 
^  Clive  retunifl  poHcy  and  hououT,  refused  these  offers,  and  returned 
to  England.     ^^  England,  where  he  was  rewarded  by  being  created 
a  peer  of  Ireland. 

The  command  of  the  army  now  devolved  on  Colo- 
nel Caillaud,  and  the  presidency  of  the  council  on  Mr. 
Siege  of        Holwell,  till  a  new  president  should  arrive.   The  Shah 
Paina.  Zaddah,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  renewed 

his  attempt  on  Patna,  and  the  hatred  in  which  Mir 
Jaffier  was  held,  together  with  the  absence  of  the 
English  forces,  gave  him  reasonable  prospects  of  suc- 
cess ;  when  the  Rajah  Eamnarain  marched  out  from 
Patna  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  to  keep  him 
in  check.  Colonel  Caillaud  and  Mir  Jaffier  had  for- 
warded instructions  to  avoid  an  engagement  until  the 
European  troops,  and  the  intended  reinforcements 
under  the  nabob's  son,  could  advance  to  his  aid ;  but 
Bamnaram,  eager  to  distinguish  himself,  and  relying 
on  his  superiority  of  numbers,  resolved  to  hazard  a 
battle,  by  which  he  hoped  to  signahze  his  own  valour, 
and  diminish  the  importance  of  the  English  auxili- 
aries. Independently  of  the  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived, common  prudence  suggested  the  impropriety 
of  this  measure ;  for  the  Bajah  was  acquainted  with 
the  treacherous  disposition  of  many  of  his  associates, 
and  knew  that  from  their  hatred  of  Mir  Jaffier  nothing 
could  be  more  probable  than  their  inactivity  at  least, 
if  not  their  defection. 
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The  event  was  confonnable  to  these  expectations :      c^p. 

Bamnarain  fought  valiantly,  was  severely  wounded,    [ 

and  defeated.  His  ill  success  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
attributed  to  three  of  the  principal  subordinate  rajahs, 
who,  by  signal  acts  of  perfidy,  turned  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Eamnaraui,  too  desirous  of  distinguishing 
himself,  posted  the  few  English  troops  who  formed  a 
part  of  his  army  at  a  great  distance  from  his  person. 
One  of  flie  treacherous  rajahs,  attacking  these  troops, 
diverted  their  attention  from  the  enemy :  another  fell 
on  Ramnarain's  rear ;  and  a  third  quitted  the  field  in 
the  heat  of  the  action.  The  greater  part  of  his  army 
having  dispersed,  and  finding  himself  in  danger  of 
being  taken  prisoner,  Bamnarain  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  the  English,  who  sent  some  sepoys  to  his 
relief^  and  brought  him  in  safety  off  the  field,  they  1760. 
making  an  orderly  retreat;  for  such  was  the  terror 
excited  by  their  prowess,  that  they  were  suffered  to 
march  off  without  interruption. 

Encouraged  by  success,  the  Prince  again  laid  siege 
to  Patna;  but  Kanmarain,  whose  wounds  did  not 
hinder  him  from  exertion,  strove  to  repair  by  prudence 
the  effects  of  his  late  misconduct.  To  the  ordinary 
means  of  defence  he  added  a  share  of  Grentoo  dupli- 
city; and  by  giving  the  besiegers  hopes  of  a  surrender, 
and  some  other  finesses,  amused  them,  till  Colonel 
Caillaud  and  the  young  nabob  were  arrived  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  city. 

The  Shah  Zaddah,  sensible  of  his  error  in  suffering  '^^^^  ^^ 
(his  delay,  marched  against  the  young  nabob,  and  nabJb!^* 
offered  battle.     Miran,  who  on  many  occasions  shewed 
a  fixed  resolution  to  impede  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  council,  delayed  the  engagement  for  two  days.     It  22nd  Feb. 
terminated  advantageously  to  the  nabob ;  although  in 
the  onset,  and  throughout  the  day,  he  displayed   so 
little  skill,  and  a  disposition  so  intractable,  that  the 
valour  and  conduct  of  the  English  alone  preserved  him 
from  fEtlling  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  temerity  and  want 
(rf  judgment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  Miran,  who  was 
slightly  wounded,  obstinately  rejected  Colonel  Cail- 
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laud's  proposition  to  detach  a  force  in  pursuit  of  the 
defeated  enemy,  and  retired  to  Fatna,  where  he  con- 
tinned  immersed  in  sensuality,  and  deaf  to  advice*. 
His  more  prudent  opponent  collected  his  scattered 
forces  at  Bahar,  and  carried  his  arms  into  the  heart  of 
Bengal.  Miran,  ajfter  a  week  of  indolent  voluptuous- 
ness, commenced  his  march,  and  was  surprised  with 
the  information  that  his  adversary  had  preceded  him 
by  two  days. 

The  Shah  Zaddah,  directing  his  course  by  an  imfre- 
quented  pass,  experienced  many  delays.  The  English 
troops,  and  those  of  the  nabob,  closely  followed  him, 
and  sent,  by  a  more  easy  route,  expresses  to  Mir  Jaffier, 
at  Moorshedabad,  who,  when  apprized  of  his  danger, 
collected  an  army  for  the  defence  of  his  capital,  and, 
being  joined  by  two  hundred  Europeans  fix)m  Calcutta, 
took  the  field. 

In  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  Shah  Zaddah  ad- 
vanced within  thirty  miles  of  Moorshedabad ;  but  here 
his  good  fortune  terminated.  The  courage,  prompti- 
tude, and  wisdom,  which  dictated  his  inroad,  seemed 
suddenly  to  desert  him,  and  he  wanted  vigour  to  take 
advantage  of  his  favourable  position.  Mir  Jaffier,  un- 
aided by  his  son  and  the  great  body  of  English  troops, 
marched  out  of  Moorshedabad ;  and,  had  he  been  suc- 
cessfully attacked  before  the  expected  junction,  the 
capital  of  Bengal  was  lost ;  but  the  Shah  Zaddah 
wasted  his  time  in  unavailing  consultations,  till  Mir 
Jaffier  and  his  son  united  their  forces  near  Burdwan. 

Dispositions  were  immediately  made  for  attacking 
the  Prince,  and  Colonel  Caillaud  again  experienced 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  advice  disregarded  by 
Miran.  He  proposed,  if  they  would  give  hun  a  body 
of  cavalry,  and  some  spare  horses  to  assist  in  carrying 
the  Europeans,  who  were  exhausted  with  fiitigue,  to 
attack  the  Prince  in  his  camp  that  night.  This  and 
other  pressing  solicitations  being  uniformly  rejected, 
the  Prince  gained  time  to  concert  new  measures ;  and, 
finding  himself  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  taking  the 

*  See  Colonel  Caillaud's  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.    Reports  of  Committees  to  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  iii.  p.  158. 
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capital,  suddenly  decamped.    Judging,  from  this  rapid      ^^^' 
and  imexpected  movement,  that  he  meditated  a  new  ' 

attack  on  Patna,  Colonel  Caillaud  dispatched  Captain  i760. 
Knox,  with  a  force  which  was  deemed  sufficient,  to  the 
relief  of  the  city.  In  thirteen  days  Captain  Knox  com- 
pleted his  march,  although  the  distance  was  three  hun- 
dred miles,  and  he  was  twice  under  the  necessity  of  cross- 
ing the  Ganges ;  yet  the  Shah  Zaddah,  having  advanced 
three  days  before  him,  had  already  reached  the  place 
of  his  destination,  made  two  general  attacks,  and  was 
preparing  for  a  third.  The  garrison  being  feeble, 
great  expectations  were  formed  from  this  last  assault ; 
but  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  British  troops  inspired 
the  besieged  with  confidence,  while  it  struck  terror 
into  the  besiegers ;  they  were  easily  repelled ;  and 
thus,  for  a  third  time,  Patna  was  saved  in  the  most 
critical  emergency.  The  next  day.  Captain  Knox,  at 
the  head  of  Ins  whole  detachment,  attacked  the  Prince,  ^^^^^ 
drove  him  from  his  works,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat, 
in  extreme  want,  to  the  banks  of  the  Soane,  fifty  miles 
west  of  Patna. 

No  sooner  had  the  valour  and  prudence  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  rescued  the  province  from  this  formid-  war  with  the 
able  and  persevering  enemy,  than  another  discovered  pj*^ 
himself  in  the  person  of  Cuddeim  Houssein,  Eajah  of 
Pumeah,  who,  having  retained  for  three  years  the 
revenues  of  his  province  from  Mir  Jaffier,  assembled  a 
large  army,  intending  to  join  the  Shah  Zaddah;  but 
the  young  nabob  and  Colonel  Caillaud  defeated  and  25th  May. 
put  him  to  flight. 

In  this  action,  Miran  behaved  with  his  accustomed 
negligence  and  obstinacy.  He  halted  nearly  a  mile 
in  the  rear  of  the  British  forces;  left  them,  unsup-  Ne 
ported,  to  sustain  an  unequal  conflict ;  and,  after  the 
fight,  reftised  to  risk  his  troops  in  a  pursuit ;  by  which 
means  Cuddeim  escaped  witii  all  his  treasures.  When 
the  army  was  refreshed.  Colonel  CaiUaud,  having  per- 
suaded Miran  to  assist,  commenced  a  pursuit;  they 
followed  the  route  of  the  enemy  five  days  with  favour- 
able prospects  of  ultimate  success,  when  the  sudden  ^j^jjj^^;, 
death  of  the  young  nabob,  who  was  struck  by  a  flash  death. 
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of  lightning,  tenninated  the  expedition.  The  fire 
pierced  through  the  top  of  his  tent,  and,  as  he  slept, 
killed  him,  and  one  or  two  attendants.  Colonel  Cail* 
laud,  apprized  of  this  event,  secured  the  adherence  of 
the  army,  who  would  otherwise,  according  to  their 
usual  custom  on  the  death  of  a  chief,  have  plundered 
the  camp  and  dispersed ;  but,  fearful  of  probable  dis* 
asters,  he  hastily  measured  back  his  steps  to  Fatna,  and 
distributed  the  troops  into  winter-quarters. 

A  short  time  after  this  transaction,  Mr.  Vansittart 
arriving  at  Calcutta  as  president.  Colonel  Caillaud  was 
summoned  firom  the  army  to  report  to  the  council  the 
state  of  Mir  Jaffier's  affairs.  Before  he  obeyed  this 
order,  he  waited  on  the  nabob,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  with  him  on  the  imtoward  appearance  of 
circumstances,  and  reconmiending  such  measures  as 
would  enable  him  to  take  the  field  at  an  early  period 
with  advantage.  Mir  Jaffier  promised  to  use  every 
reqxiisite  exertion,  and  the  colonel  proceeded  to  Fort 
WiUiam. 

Although  the  nabob's  promises  were  calculated  to 
satisfy  Colonel  CaiQaud,  it  was  equally  remote  firom 
his  power  and  his  intention  to  give  them  effect  His 
tyranny,  increasing  with  his  years,  became  insupport- 
able; while  his  feebleness  encouraged  his  tributary 
rajahs  to  retain  his  revenues ;  and,  if  pressed  to  ac- 
count for  them,  they  vindicated  their  contumacy  by 
rebellion.  The  little  money  which  came  to  Moorahe- 
dabad  was  squandered  in  licentious  luxury ;  and  the 
troops,  deprived  of  their  pay,  broke  out  into  frequent 
mutinies,  which  threatened  llie  nabob's  authority,  and 
even  his  life.  His  ministers  rivalled  their  master  in 
rapacity  and  cruelty ;  famine  besieged  the  poor,  and 
aggravated  to  despair  the  sense  of  their  other  calami- 
ties. The  English,  who  had  employed  their  treasures 
in  supporting  Mir  Jaffier,  and  in  fighting  his  battles, 
were  not  only  imrewarded,  but  hated ;  the  jealousy  of 
the  nabob  extended  to  all  their  transactions;  and 
while  they  were  strenuously  occupied  in  promoting  his 
interest,  he  placed  no  confidence  in  their  councils,  and 
withheld  his  support  from  their  military  exertions. 
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Under  these  circumstaaces,  the  council  held  a  con-      chap. 
ference  with  Cossim  Ally,  the  nabob's  son-in-law,  a 


prince  whose  talents  were  acknowledged,  and  afterward  i7go 
fiitally  experienced^  The  propriety  of  a  new  revolu- 
tion had  already  been  discussed;  but  the  project  ap- 
peared so  dangerous,  and  the  choice  of  a  successor  to 
Mir  Jaffier  presented  so  many  difficulties,  that  the 
scheme  was  not  sanctioned. 

Before  this  period,  Allumguire  was  assassinated ;  May. 
and,  by  the  exertions  of  the  mvader  Abdalla,  the  Shah  q^  m!1^. 
Zaddah  was  proclaimed  King  of  Hindostan  by  the 
name  of  Shsih  Allum.  In  his  favour  a  revolution 
might  with  propriety  have  been  eflFected ;  but  prudence 
forbad  the  attempt.  Shah  Allum's  enemies  were  nu- 
merous and  inveterate;  and  without  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  Abdalla,  which  was  very  precarious,  the 
English  would  only  have  increased  their  enemies,  with- 
out deriving  essential  benefit  from  a  measure,  which, 
if  it  could  have  been  undertaken,  would  have  been 
just  and  expedient*. 

Although  a  total  revolution  was  not  in  the  contem-  g^^^  ^^  ^j^ 
plation  of  the  Company's  servants,  when  they  sent  for  English. 
Mir  Cossim,  they  undoubtedly  meditated  such  a  change 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  as  should  no  longer 
leave  them  exposed  to  the  versatility  and  weakness  of 
Jaffier.  This  alteration  was  rendeied  more  urgent  by 
their  own  critical  position;  for,  although  t^e  war 
against  Shah  Allum  and  his  adherents  was  generally 
successM,  the  Company's  affairs  bore  an  alarming  as- 
pect. Their  money  and  effects  were  considerably  ex- 
hausted ;  and  Jaffier,  £ar  from  aiding,  impeded  all  their 
efforts  to  obtain  supplies,  and  secretly  intrigued  with 
their  enemies. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  Cossim  had  interview 
often,  in  letters  to  Mr.  Holwell,  professed  the  strongest  ^th  mit 
attachment  to  the  Company,  and  promised  abundant  ^°«"™- 
compensations,  if,  by  tiieir  exertions,  he  should  be 
promoted  to  the  succession  of  the  Dewannee,  and 

«  Colonel  CaiUaud'fl  Letter  to  Mr.  Holwell,  29Ui  Mav,  1760,  published  in 
HulwelPs  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  1764.  and  in  the  Re-  « 

ports  of  the  House  of  Commoiis,  vol.  iii.  p.  159. 
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CHAP.  other  posts  enjoyed  by  his  late  brother-in-law.  In  an 
'  interview,  at  Calcutta,  with  Mr,  Holwell,  who  was 
1760.  commissioned  by  the  council  to  receive  his  proposals, 
2501  Sept.  hg  discovered  unexpected  views  of  ambition,  urged  the 
repeated  treacheries  of  the  subah  and  Miran  to  their 
English  benefitctors,  and  expatiated  on  their  crudties 
and  murders,  and  the  universal  abhorrence  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  people;  he  dwelt  much  on 
Jaffier's  personal  ingratitude  to  himself,  which  had 
been  twice  displayed  in  attempts  on  his  life ;  exclaimed 
against  the  secret  negotiation  which  he  carried  on  with 
the  Shah  Zaddah  and  the  Dutch;  disclosed  private 
orders,  by  which  he  himself,  when  sent  against  the 
Dutch,  was  directed  to  favour  them,  in  contradiction 
to  the  public  instructions  imparted  to  Mr.  Holwell ; 
and  concluded,  by  declaring  the  subah  incapable  of 
government,  as  no  faith  or  trust  could  be  reposed  in 
him ;  and  if  he  was  not  removed,  it  would  never  be  in 
his  own  power  to  render  the  Company  those  services 
which  he  ardently  desired. 

Mr.  Holwell  expressing  astonishment  and  abhor- 
rence at  this  proposal,  and  insisting  on  an  immediate 
termination  of  the  conference,  unless  Cossim  totally 
relinqmshed  his  ambitious  views,  a  long  altercation 
ensued,  from  which  at  length  the  following  terms  re- 
sulted : 

1.  Cossim  to  be  invested  with  the  Dewaimee,  to 
be  declared  Chuta  Nabob,  and  successor  in  the  subah- 
ship  to  Jaffier,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  posts  possessed  by 
the  late  young  nabob. 

2.  All  acts  of  government  to  be  under  the  seal 
and  in  the  name  of  Jaffier ;  but  the  executive  power 
to  rest  in  Cossim ;  the  dignity  of  the  subah  to  remain 
inviolable  in  the  person  of  the  former,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  one  lack  of  rupees  monthly,  for  the  support  of 
his  household  and  other  expenses. 

3.  Cossim  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  Tunkas,  as 
lately  adjusted  with  Omid  Roy,  on  the  part  of 
Jaffier. 

4.  The  Company  to  maintain  a  standing  force  of 
eight  thousand  sepoys,  two  thousand  European  foot. 
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two  thousand  country,  and  five  hundred  European      ^^^* 
cavahy,  for  defence  of  the  government  and  provinces. 


6.  For  their  maintenance,  the  countries  of  Burdo-  i760. 
maan,  Midnapour,  Chittigong,  and  half  the  annual 
produce  of  the  Chinam  at  Silhet,  to  be  ceded  to  the 
Company  m  perpetuity. 

Mr.  HolweU  was  also  desirous  of  introdudng 
another  clause,  importing  that  Shah  Allum  should  be 
acknowledged  sovereign  of  Hindostan ;  this  vras  nei- 
ther accepted  nor  rejected,  but  left  to  be  adjusted 
according  to  the  train  of  Aiture  events ;  and  the  arti- 
cles were  interchangeably  executed  by  the  council  and 
Ciossim. 

To  give  effect  to  this  arrangement,  Major  Yorke  Expedidon 
was  dispatched  to  Moorshedabsd,  with  a  detachment  ^^,^. 
of  two  hundred  Europeans,  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  five  or  six  hundred  sepoys,  under  pretence  of  re- 
inforcing the  garrison  at  Fatna.     Mr.  V ansittart  and 
Colonel  Caillaud  also  went  to  Cossimbaza,  near  Moor- 
shedabad,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding,  by  their  presence, 
the  intended  change  of  government.     Mr.  Vansittart,  ^^  vansit- 
in  two  conferences  with  Jaffier  at  Moradbaag,  remon-  tart's  inter- 
strated  against  the  improper  measures  so  long  pursued ;  MtTxSto. 
and,  at  the  last  interview,  having  reduced  his  advice  isth. 
to  writing,  delivered  it  for  perusal.     Jaffier  listened 
with  attention,  and  promised  to  consult  his  Mends,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proper  means  of  re- 
pairing his  errors ;  confessing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
through  age  and  grief  for  tide  recent  loss  of  his  son, 
he  was  incapable  of  struggling  alone  against  so  many 
difficulties.     Mr.  Vansittart  observed,  that  those  he 
usually  consulted  were  rather  his  enemies  than  his 
Mends,  and  advised  him  to  take  the  assistance  of  one 
of  his  relations,  on  whose  attachment  sgad  fidelity  he 
could  safely  rely,  and  named  five  or  six,  among  whom 
was  Cossim  Ally ;  but,  although  Jaffier  allowed  him  to 
be  the  most  proper  person  to  assume  the  government, 
yet,  through  jealousy  and  disUke,  he  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  send  for  him,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  make  him  the  depositary  of  his  authority. 

When  Cossim  arrived  at  Moradbaag,  Jaffier  was  ^'"T*^  ®^ 
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already  departed,  excusing  himself,  on  account  of  fee- 
bleness and  fatigue,  from  continuing  a  conference 
already  much  protracted.  Cossim  declared  his  appre- 
hensions that,  instead  of  intrusting  him  with  the  mar 
nagement  of  his  affairs,  his  fstther-in-law  would  con- 
trive means  privately  to  destroy  him ;  and  Mr.  Van- 
dttart,  already  convinced  that,  without  compulsion, 
Jaffier  would  not  adopt  the  proposed  arrangement,  co- 
incided in  opinion  with  Cossim,  that  he  should  not 
return  to  the  nabob's  house  till  measures  were  taken 
for  his  security. 

Mr.  Vansittart,  having  left  with  Jaffier  the  letters 
containing  the  substance  of  his  advice,  was  inclined 
to  allow  him  the  whole  of  the  next  day  to  consider 
their  contents ;  but,  being  informed  that  this  deluded 
man  had  consulted  with  his  old  advisers,  whose  senti- 
ments could  not  be  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  he  made  instant  arrangements  for  compel- 
ling him  to  adopt  the  mode  of  conduct  which  he  had 
required. 

The  nineteenth  of  October  was  a  season  pecu- 
liarly &vourable  to  his  design ;  it  was  the  termination 
of  a  grand  Gentoo  festival,  at  which  all  the  chief  per- 
sonages of  the  country  assisted ;  and  their  weariness 
would  prevent  vigilance  and  obviate  opposition. 

In  pursuance  of  Mr.  Vansittart's  orders.  Colonel 
Caillaud  crossed  the  river,  with  his  detachment,  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  in 
'  conjunction  with  the  troops  of  Cossim,  surrounded  the 
nabob's  palace.  They  seized  Joffier's  three  principal 
ministers,  all  men  of  low  birth,  and  rendered  infSamous 
by  their  rapacity  and  crimes.  Having  formed  his  men, 
Colonel  Caillaud  transmitted  to  Jaffier  a  letter,  written 
by  Mr.  Vansittart,  informing  him  what  was  intended, 
and  instructing  him  in  the  hne  of  conduct  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

The  old  nabob,  not  expecting  so  rapid  and  resolute 
a  movement,  gave  way,  at  first,  to  the  impulse  of  rage ; 
threatened  resistance;  and  declared  that,  whUe  life 
remained,  he  would  not  accede  to  the  terms  demanded. 
Colonel  Caillaud,  who  had  been  instructed  to  avoid 
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the  effiision  of  blood,  gave  time  for  this  transport  to      ^^''• 
subside;  and,  in  about  an  hour,  was  called  into  the  ' 

nabob's  presence.  He  urged  strongly  the  inutility  of  neo. 
further  opposition,  and  pressed  him  to  adopt  the  mea- 
sures suggested  in  the  letter;  but  Jaffier  rejected  every 
offer,  and,  at  length  giving  way  to  despondency,  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  relinquish  the  government, 
stipulating  only  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  To 
th^  determination  he  rigidly  adhered;  invsdnwas  he 
assured  that  not  only  his  life,  but  his  authority,  should 
be  secured :  he  said,  he  too  weU  knew  the  disposition 
of  mankind,  and  of  his  countrymen  in  particular,  to 
trust  himself  near  Cossim,  from  whom  his  life  would 
be  in  perpetual  danger ;  and  requested  permission  to 
reside  at  Fort  William,  under  the  protection  of  the 
English. 

Rnding  him  inflexible,  Mr.  Vansittart  acceded  to  ^  Jaffi« 
his  request;  and  Jaffier,  attended  by  a  strong  escort  c^ScSwa.^^ 
of  Europeans,  taking  with  him  all  his  effects,  women, 
jewels,  and  treasure,  repaired  to  Calcutta,  where  he 
was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  council,  and  treated 
with  every  mark  of  respect  due  to  his  former  dignity. 
The  throne  being  thus  abdicated,  Cossim  Ally  was 
pr6claimed  nabob,  and  received  the  customary  homage :  c^^jg^  p^. 
his  election  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  the  tranquil-  cUimednabob. 
lity  of  the  city  remained  uninterrupted. 

Cossim  instantly  frdfilled  his  agreements  with  the 
English.  He  put  them  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Burdwan,  Midnapour,  and  Chittigong ;  a  fer- 
tile and  extensive  tract  of  country,  the  annual  revenues 
of  which  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
He  concluded  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  Company  promised  soon  to  become 
more  flourishing  than  ever*. 

*  The  preceding  narratiTe  is  derired  from  DoVs  History  of  Hindostan ; 
Verelst's  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Gioyemment  in  Bengal ; 
HolwelPs  Narratiye ;  his  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  ;  Van- 
sittart's  Narrative,  and  his  Letters  to  the  Board  at  Calcutta ;  the  History  and 
Management  of  the  East  India  Company ;  Transactions  in  India ;  the  Defence 
of  Lord  Pigot ;  and  the  Reports  from  the  Committees  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
published  by  authority. — The  discussions  and  narratives  of  facts  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  India,  are  so  perplexed  with  the  different  representations  of  individuals, 
resulting  from  their  passions,  hopes,  or  prejudices,  that  no  account  can  be  given 
on  the  credit  of  any  authority,  which  is  not  contradicted,  abnost  diametrically, 
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CHAP.         by  persons  whose  narratiTes  are  equally  unexceptionable.    The  manner  of  Mir 
X.  Jaffier's  abdication,  or  deposition,  and  retreat,  is  thus  related  in  a  letter  from 

^ Messrs., Coote,  Amyatt,  Camac,  Ellis,  Batson,  and  Verelst,  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  India  House,  dated  the  11th  March,  1762,  and  printed  in  the  reports 
from  Committees  to  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  iii.  p.  252 : — In  pursuance  of  a 
treaty  entered  into  with  Mir  Coflsim,^^  the  depoiiiion  cfMhr  JaffUsTjMx.  Yansit- 
tart,  under  false  pretences,  repaired  to  Moradbaag,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Cail- 
laud,  and  two  hundred  European  troops  and  some  sepoys,  who,  it  was  alleged, 
were  intended  to  reinforce  Patna.  After  delivering  his  letters  in  the  most  abrupt 
manner,  and  pressing  Mir  Jeffier  to  appoint  his  son-in-law  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Vansittart  sunered  the  old  man  to  depart,  and  Cossim  arrired.  That  night  and 
the  day  following  were  spent  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  Cossim,  and  Colonel  Caillaud,  in 
concerting  measures  for  executing  their  plan.  *'  In  consequence  of  these  delibe- 
"  rations,  our  troops  clandestinely  crossed  the  rirer  the  next  ni^t  under  Colonel 
"  Caillaud,  and,  being  joined  by  Cossim  and  his  party,  surrounded  the  nabob's 
"  palace :  a  letter  from  Mr.  Vansittart  was  sent  in  to  the  nabob,  demanding  his 
"  immediate  compliance  with  what  had  been  proposed  to  him ;  to  which  the  na- 
**  bob  returned  for  answer,  '  That  such  usage  was  what  he  never  expected  from 
**  the  English ;  that  whilst  a  force  was  at  his  gates,  he  would  enter  into  no  terms ; 
*'  and  that  it  was  his  desire  our  troops  mi^^t  be  returned  to  Moradbaag.'  A  mes- 
"  sage  was  then  sent  in,  informing  the  nabob,  that  if  he  did  not  directiy  comply, 
"  they  should  be  obliged  to  storm  the  palace.  Astonished  and  terrified  by  tlus 
''  menace,  he  opened  his  gates,  exclaiming,  '  That  he  was  betrayed ;  that  the 
"  English  were  guilty  of  pegury  and  breach  of  fiuth ;  that  he  perceived  their 
<*  designs  against  his  government;  that  he  had  Mends  enough  to  hazard  at  least 
"  one  battie  in  his  defence;  but  althou^  no  oaths  were  sacred  enough  to  bind 
"  the  English,  yet  as  he  had  sworn  to  be  their  faithful  £riend,  he  would  never 
'*  swerve  from  his  engagement,  and  rather  suffer  deatii  than  draw  his  sword 
'<  against  them.'  So  suspicious  was  he  of  being  sold,  that  '  he  desired  to  know 
*'  what  sum  of  money  Cossim  Ally  Khan  was  to  give  for  the  subahship,  anil  he 
"  would  give  half  as  much  more  to  be  continued;  he  hoped,  however,  if  they  in- 
**  tended  to  dethrone  him,  thev  would  not  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  his  son-in- 
**  law,  from  whom  he  feared  the  worst ;  but  rather  wished  they  would  carry  him 
**  from  the  city,  and  give  him  a  place  of  safety  in  Calcutta.'  Tlus  last  request  of 
"  the  nabob's,  the  effect  of  his  fear  and  despair,  was  immediately  laid  hold  of, 
"  and  construed  in  the  light  of  a  voluntary  resignation.  Accordingly,  our  troops 
"  took  possession  of  the  palace,  Mir  Cossim  was  raised  to  the  musnud,  and  the 
'*  old  nabob  was  hurried  into  a  boat  with  a  few  of  his  women  and  necessaries, 
"  and  sent  away  to  Calcutta  in  a  manner  wholly  unworthy  of  the  high  rank  he 
«  had  so  lately  held,  as  is  also  the  scanty  subsistence  allowed  him  here  by  his 
"  successor.  Thus  was  Jaffier  Ally  Khan  deposed,  in  breach  of  a  treaty  founded 
*'  upon  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  in  violation  of  the  national  faith ;  a  prince, 
"  or  whose  friendship  and  attachment  you  have  had  many  signal  proofs ;  in 
"  whose  cause  our  arms  have  with  much  honour  been  employed ;  ana  by  a  firm 
**  adherence  to  whom,  the  English  had  acquired,  throughout  the  whole  countiy, 
"  so  universal  a  charocter  of  fidelity  and  constancy,  that  the  most  perfect  con- 
*'  fidence  was  placed  by  the  natives  in  them." 
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CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 

1760—1763. 

Affairs  of  India  continued. — Conduct  and  character  of  Mir 
Cossim. — His  efforts  to  destroy  the  Rajah  Ranmarain. — 
Differences  in  the  council  respecting  the  revolution. — Con- 
duct of  the  English  to  Cossim. — ^His  efforts  to  diminish 
their  influence. — Mr.  Vansittart  goes  to  Monghir. — Con- 
cludes an  improvident  treaty,  the  enforcement  of  which 
occasions  many  complaints. — Deputation  sent  to  Monghir, 
who  are  ill  used  and  assassinated. — Patna  taken  by  the 
English ;  but  recaptured,  and  the  factory  made  prisoners. — 
Mir  Jaf&er  restored. — Successful  military  operations  of 
Major  Adams. — Massacre  of  the  British  prisoners  at  Patna. 
Capture  of  that  city. — Total  conquest  of  Bengal. — ^Flight  of 
Cossim. 

The  flattering  prospects  opened  by  the  elevation      ^5i  ^' 
of  Mir  Cossim  were  not  long  enjoyed  without  alarm.  ' 

If  the  welfare  of  the  Company  was  endangered  by  the        i760. 
weakness  of  Jaffier,  it  was  soon  exposed  to  greater  Conduct  and 
peril  from  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  his  successor,  Mir  Co«8im. 
Cossim  was  bold,  subtle,  enterprising,  and  of  a  com- 
manding genius ;  he  felt  with  shame  and  regret  his 
subjection  to  the  English ;    and  determined,  as  soon  as 
he  had  secured  the  benefits  which  he  expected  from 
their  assistance,  to  retrench  their  power,  and  perhaps 
ultimately  deUver  himself  from  their  presence.     He 
did  not,  however,  indiscreetly  betray  his  intentions ; 
but  maintained  a  cautious  dissimulation,  till  his  great 
views  were  accomplished. 

By  the  aid  of  Major  Camac  and  the  English  forces, 
he  defeated  and  took  prisoner    Shah  ^um,  with  s^Aihim. 
whom,  soon  afterward,    he    made   an    advantageous 
treaty;    but,  although  he  restored  to  the  prince  his 
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CHAP,      liberty,  and  professed  good  intentions  toward  him,  he 
'        opposed,  with  great  duplicity,  though  with  persever- 
1760.        ance  and  success,  Mr.  Holwell's  proposal  for  acknow- 
ledging and  supporting  his  title  to  the  Mogul  throne  : 
a  measure  which  was  rendered  the  more  impracticable 
by  Shah  Allum's  own  imprudence. 
Cossim'8  Cossim  next  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the 

d^S^y%ie  English  in  reducing  to  obedience  the  rajahs  who  with- 
Rajah  Ram-  held  the  reveuues  of  his  predecessor ;  and,  having  ac- 
complished this  object,  sought,  by  a  strict  and  w.ell- 
regulated  economy,  to  prevent  those  necessities  which 
had  rendered  his  £Etther-in-law's  government  unstable, 
and  facilitated  its  subversion.  As  a  last  effort,  before 
his  display  of  hostile  intentions  against  the  English,  he 
prevailed  on  them  to  give  up  the  Bajah  Kamnarain, 
the  firm  friend  of  the  Company,  and,  for  that  reason, 
obnoxious  to  the  ambitious  nabob.  In  this  measure, 
he  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  Major  Car- 
nac  and  Colonel  CootQ.  Ranmarain  is  described  as  a 
man  of  abilities ;  but  avaricious,  and  supposed  very 
wealthy.  He  was  protected  by  Lord  Clive  against  the 
rapacity  of  Jaffier ;  he  owed  Ms  continuance  in  power 
entirely  to  British  influence;  and  the  council  con- 
sidered it  their  duty,  for  some  time,  to  persist  in  the 
policy  adopted  by  Lord  Clive.  The  pretext  for  op- 
pressing this  man  was  his  being  in  arrear  to  the 
nabobs;  but  he  always  testified  the  utmost  readiness 
to  come  to  a  fair  and  equitable  account. 

After  the  defeat  of  Shah  Allum,  who  immediately 
repaired  to  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  the  council  proposed 
proclaiming  him;  Cossim  appeared  to  consent,  but 
afterward  adopted  other  views,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  feebleness  of  the  British  force  at  Patna,  at- 
tempted, by  bribery,  to  gain  the  custody  of  Ramnarain, 
and,  by  treachery,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  city  gates. 
He  offered  Colonel  Coote  seven  lacks  and  a  half  of 
rupees  (£90,750)  to  deliver  up  Ramnarain,  and  after- 
ward endeavoured,  by  terror  and  treachery,  to  secure 
to  himself  the  means  of  seizing  him.  Major  Camac, 
who  commanded  at  Fatna  before  Colonel  Coote,  had 
reftised  obedience  to  the  orders  of  council,  which  di- 
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lected  him  to  deliver  up  the  devoted  rajah  to  his  enemy,      chap. 
and  thus  drew  on  himself  a  great  share  of  indignation* ;         ^^* 


but  he  magnanimously  persevered  in  the  same  line  of  neo. 
conduct.  Gossim  had  the  address  to  represent  the 
proceedings  of  Colonel  Coote  in  such  a  light,  that,  in 
consequence  of  some  severe  letters  from  the  hoard,  he 
repaired  to  Calcutta  to  vindicate  himself;  and  in  his 
absence,  Cossim's  malevolence  was  gratified,  and  one 
of  the  firmest  friends  of  the  Company  sacrificed  to  a 
fidse,  timid,  and  interested  policy.  Being  now  secure 
against  all  opposition  from  his  own  subjects  and  de- 
p^idants,  Cossim  displayed  less  forbearance  and  cau- 
tion toward  the  more  formidable  objects  of  his  ap- 
prehenfidons. 

Although  it  appears  that  the  members  of  the  pifTerences 
council  who  were  then  present,  unanimously  sane-  ^^Sng 
tioned  the  proposals  stated  to  them  by  Mr.  HolweU,  as  ^  revoiu- 
resulting  from  his  private  conference  with  Cossim,  yet 
the  other  members  did  not  approve  of  the  revolution, 
which  deposed  in  so  sudden  a  manner  the  Prince 
whom  Lord  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson  had  elevated, 
and  thus  annulled  an  act  which  was  deemed  the  most 
fortunate  and  glorious  of  the  British  exploits  in  Indiaf . 
Mr.  Vansittart,  although  seconded  by  a  majority  in  the 
council,  found  the  minority  sufficiently  formidable  to 
fin  him  with  apprehension ;  in  this  critical  situation, 
he  endeavoured  by  compliances  to  retain  his  interest 
with  Cossim;  and,  as  the  East  India  Company  had 
expressed  their  approbation  of  his  past  conduct,  hoped, 
by  success,  to  obtain  the  same  sanction  for  his  subset 
quent  proceedings^. 

In  fact,  when  Mir  Cossim  had  recourse  to  hostili- 
ti^,  it  was  not  without  provocation.     The  Enghsh 

*  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  of  the  Committee,  Nos.  13,  14,  15,  and  16. 

f  Mmntes  entered  in  the  books,  at  a  consultation  at  Fort  William,  8th  of 
JmaoMTj,  1761,  hj  Menrs.  Amyatt,  Ellis,  and  Harry  Smitli:  also  a  letter  to  the 
secret  committee  at  the  India  House,  dated  the  11th  March,  1762,  signed  by 
Meaan.  Coote,  Amyatt,  Camac,  Ellis,  Batson,  and  Verelst.  Reports  from  Com- 
mittees to  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  vol.  iii.  p.  251,  et  seq. 

t  TbOB  and  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  chapter,  where  no  authority  is  ex- 
pTMdj  lefenred  to,  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Register,  1764, 1765,  and  1766 ; 
Smollett's  Complete  History  of  England,  vol.  xvi. ;  Transactions  in  India ; 
VeielBt's  View  of  the  Goremmentof  Bengal;  the  Reports  from  Committees  to 
Ifce  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  periodic^  publications. 
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CHAP. 

XI. 

1765. 
Conduct  of 
the  English 
to  Cossim. 


officers  not  only  disputed  his  orders,  but,  on  all  occa^ 
sions,  exhibited  their  superiority  with  an  insolence 
insupportable  to  an  Asiatic  prince,  who  could  not  brook 
a  mode  of  conduct  which  tended  to  render  him  and  his 
commands  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  sub- 
jects- The  exemption  from  certain  inland  duties  granted 
to  the  East  India  Company  was  enormously  abused. 
Not  only  the  English,  and  the  sepoys  in  their  pay,  but 
natives  assuming  their  dress  and  character,  spread 
themselves  over  the  country;  oppressed,  plundered, 
and  maltreated  the  husbandmen,  merchants,  and  tran- 
quil inhabitants;  defrauded  the  revenue,  by  buying 
and  selliog  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  at  their 
own  price,  and  without  regard  to  the  fiscal  laws ; 
defied  the  authority  of  the  nabob,  and  terrified  his 
officers  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  desisted  from  exer- 
cising their  ftmctions*.     Whatever  pretence  for  this 


*  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  Goremor,  ex- 
poses these  enormities  in  a  clear  and  masterly  manner :  "  I  beg  leaye  to  lay 
**  before  you  a  grierance,  which  calls  loudly  for  redress.  I  mean  the  oppres- 
"  sions  committed  under  the  sanction  of  the  English  name,  and  through  want  of 
**  spirit  in  the  nabob's  subjects  to  oppose  them.  This  eril,  I  am  well  assured,  is 
"  not  confined  to  our  dependents  alone,  but  is  practised  all  oyer  the  country,  by 
'*  people  assuming  the  habits  of  our  sepoys,  and  calling  themselres  our  gomastahs 
"  (black  agents  or  fiictors).  As  on  such  occasions  the  great  power  of  the  English 
"  intimidates  the  people  from  resistance,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indolence  of 
'*  the  Bengalees,  or  the  difficulty  of  gaining  access  to  those  who  might  do  them 
"  justice,  prevents  our  having  knowledge  of  the  oppression,  and  encourages  their 
"  continuance,  to  the  great,  though  unmerited,  scandal  of  our  goremment. 

"  I  have  been  surprised  to  meet  with  several  English  flags  flying  in  the  places 
"  which  I  have  passed,  and  on  the  river  I  do  not  believe  I  passed  a  boat  without 
"  one.  B;^  whatever  tiUe  they  have  been  assumed  (for  I  could  only  trust  to  the 
"  information  of  my  eyes,  without  stopping  to  ask  questions),  I  am  sure  their 
'*  frequency  can  bode  no  good  to  the  nabob's  revenues,  the  quiet  of  the  countzy, 
"  or  honour  of  our  nation ;  but  evidentiy  tends  to  lessen  each  of  them. 

"  A  party  of  sepoys,  who  were  on  their  march  before  us,  aflbrded  sufficient 
"  prooft  of  the  rapacious  and  insolent  spirit  of  these  people,  when  left  to  their 
**  own  discretion.  Many  complaints  against  them  were  made  to  me  on  the  road, 
"  and  most  of  the  petty  towns  and  serais  (baiting  places  for  travellers)  were  de- 
"  serted  at  our  approach,  and  the  shops  shut  up,  from  apprehensions  of  the  same 
**  treatment  from  us. 

"  The  nabob  also  made  his  complaints  on  the  sul^ect  with  firmness  and  dig- 
'*  nity.  Every  Bengal  gomostah  makes  a  disturbance  at  every  factory,  and 
"  thinks  himself  not  inferior  to  the  Company.  In  every  pergunnah  (the  largest 
"  division  of  land  in  a  zemindary),  every  village,  and  every  factory,  they  buy  and 
*'  sell  salt,  beetlenut,  ghee,  rice,  straw,  bamboos,  fish,  gunnils,  ginger,  sugar, 
"  tobacco,  opium,  and  many  other  things,  more  than  I  can  write,  and  which  I 
"  think  it  needless  to  mention.  They  forcibly  take  away  the  goods  and  com- 
"  modities  of  the  ryots  (husbandmen),  merchants,  &c.  for  a  fouitli  part  of  their 
"  value ;  and,  by  wa]rs  of  violence  and  oppression,  they  oblige  the  ryots,  &c.  to 
"  give  five  rupees  foi  goods  which  are  worth  but  one  rupee  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
*'  five  rupees,  they  bind  and  disgrace  an  assammee,  who  pays  a  hundred  rupees 
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conduct  might  be  found  in  the  weakness  and  injustice    •  ^  Sf  ^* 
of  Cossim's  predecessor,  he  afforded  no  such  excuse ;  ' 

he  had  hitherto  conducted  himself  with  great  pru-        i760. 
dence,  and  AiUy  answered  all  his  engagements  with 
the  council. 

With  a  view  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  in-  ^^^^^ 
spection  of  the  EngUsh,  the  nabob  removed  his  court  Monghir. 
from  Moorshedabad  to  Monghir,  situated  on  the  Gan- 
ges, two  hundred  miles  further  from  Calcutta. 

He  surrounded  this  place  with  strong  fortifications,  increaaes  and 
increased  his  troops,  and  introduced  a  new  system  of  htJ^o^ 
discipline;   he  invited  into  his  pay  every  wandering 
European  who  had  borne  arms,  and  all  the  sepoys  dis- 
missed from  the  British  service,  and  distributed  them 
among  his  own  regiments  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
European  exercise.     He  changed  the  matchlocks  of  the 
natives  for  firelocks,  and  formed  a  train  of  artillery  on 
the  British  model.     To  render  himself  still  more  se- 
cure, he  destroyed  or  imprisoned  every  considerable 
person  in  his  dominions  who  shewed  attachment  to 
the  English,  and  interdicted  all  correspondence  be- 
tween Ws  subjects  and  the  Company's  officers.     He 
began  to  enforce  against  the  private  traders  the  revenue  Restmns  the 
laws,  from  which  they  understood  themselves  to  be  ^^?^*^® 
exempt,  and  stopped  their  boats  throughout  his  do- 
minions*. 

These  proceedings  filled  the  council  with  alarm  and  Aiam  of  the 
apprehension ;  but  the  complaints  of  the  traders  did  not  *'°^*°*^- 
obtain  much  attention  from  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  was 
sensible  of  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Company  from 
their  conduct,  and  the  improper  use  of  their  pass,  or 
dustuck,  and  had  received  instructions  from  the  court 
of  directors  for  restraining  these  abuses. 

But  the  violence  of  Mir  Cossim's  proceeding,  the  Mr.  vanait- 
peremptory  manner  in  which  he  began  those  innova-  5i?i^.*** 
tions,  and  the  order  with  which  they  were  accom- 

"  mulguzarrec  (rents  or  land-tax),  and  they  allow  not  any  authority  to  my  aer- 
"  vants;  the  officers  of  each  district  have  desisted  from  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
*'  tions,  and  evciy  one  of  these  gomastahs  has  such  power,  that  he  imprisons  the 
"  collector,  and  deprives  him  of  all  auUiority  whenever  he  pleases." 

*  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Nature,  State,  and  Condition  of  the  East  India  Company,  No.  17  to  26. 
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panied,  that  all  disputes  with  the  Company's  servants, 
if  beyond  their  own  limits,  should  be  tried  by  the  na^ 
bob's  magistrates,  induced  Mr.  Vansittart  to  repair  to 
Monghir,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  differences.  To 
his  expostulations,  the  nabob  answered  in  a  firm  and 
decided  manner,  and  argued,  that  if  the  servants  of  the 
English  company  were  permitted  to  trade  in  all  parts, 
and  in  all  commodities  duty  free,  it  would  be  his  best 
poUcy  to  impose  no  customs,  and  thus  give  an  active 
impulse  to  industry,  increase  his  revenues  by  augment- 
ing cultivation  and  manufiw^ture,  and  finally  obviate  all 
causes  of  dispute*.  Anxious  to  avoid  hostilities  with 
a  prince  whom  he  had  himself  elevated  to  the  throne, 
Mr.  Vansittart  imprudently  concluded  a  treaty,  which 
stipulated  that  the  English  traders  should  pay  the  in- 
land duties,  amounting  to  nine  per  cent,  on  all  articles 
not  brought  or  sent  in  by  sea,  and  obtain  passes  from 
the  nabob's  officers;  and  all  their  disputes  with  his 
subjects  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  his  magis- 
tratcsf. 

The  regulations  which  extended  to  other  objects 
of  commerce,  had  a  tendency  to  ruin  all  who,  on  the 
faith  of  former  treaties,  engaged  in  the  inland  trade. 
The  subahdar  having  obtained  this  valuable  concession, 
immediately  transmitted  copies  to  the  officers  of  his 
revenue,  with  instructions  to  conform  to  its  terms. 
As  the  treaty  limited  no  time  from  which  its  operations 


*  This  conference  took  place  in  November,  1762. 

t  Mr.  Vansittart  is  stated  to  have  received  from  Mir  Cossim  a  donation  of 
seven  lacks  of  rupees  QC  81/249),  for  concluding  this  improvident  and  disgraceful 
contract.  .  See  Reports  of  the  Committees  to  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  iii. 
p.  401, 402.  In  defending  himself  against  this  imputation,  Mr.  Vansittart  alleges  : 
1st.  That  the  receipt  of  presents  was  lawful,  and  a  servant  of  the  Company  rather 
entitled  to  commendation  than  blame,  who  exercised  his  opportunities  with 
moderation.  2dly.  That  the  whole  donation  was  not  a  present  to  liim,  but  in- 
cluded a  payment  of  expenses  and  purchases ;  and,  3dly.  That  Lord  Clive  falsi- 
fied the  statement  of  Bollackidass,  the  Gcntoo  banker,  to  him ;  while  the  accu- 
sation is  substantiated  by  the  dei>ositions  on  oath  of  Bollackidass  and  another 
person.  Such  were  the  examples  which  led  Lord  Clive  to  observe,  in  a  letter 
dated  the  17  th  of  April,  1705 :  "  Give  me  leave  now  to  lead  you  for  a  few 
"  moments  into  the  civil  department.  See  what  an  Augean  stable  is  to  be 
"  cleansed.  The  confusion  we  behold ;  what  does  it  arise  from  ?  Rapacity  and 
"  luxury:  the  unwarrantable  desire  of  many  to  acquire  in  an  instant,  what  only 
"  a  few  can  or  ought  to  possess.  Every  man  would  be  rich  without  Uie  merit  of 
"  long  services ;  and  from  tliis  incessant  competition  undoubtedly  springs  that 
"  disorder,  to  which  we  must  apply  a  remedy,  or  be  undone  ;  for  it  is  not  only 
"  malignant,  but  contagious." 
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were  to  commence,  the  vessels  passing  from  one  town      ^^^' 
to  another  were  subject  to  the  effects  of  an  arrangement 


with  which  the  proprietors  were  unacquainted,  and  i762. 
several  boats  with  arms  belonging  to  the  English  were 
seized  at  Fatna,  for  non-payment  of  the  duties  de- 
manded by  the  nabob's  officers. 

The  English  factory  at  Dacca  remonstrated  that  the  complaints 
execution  of  the  treaty,  together  with  the  injunctions  ^^^^^^"^ 
of  Cossim,  would  tend  to  such  a  rapine  and  destruction 
of  the  British  property,  as  would  reduce  them  to  the 
same  distress  they  had  experienced  in  the  memorable 
yeax   1766.     The  council  of  Calcutta  voted  it  dis- 
honourable, and,  as  it  was  concluded  without  their 
acquiescence,  a  breach  of  their  privileges,  and  an  un- 
warrantable dereliction  of  the  advantages  granted  by 
the  original  phirmaund  of  the  Great  Mogul.   Mr.  Van-  ut  Feb. 
fiittart  entered  a  minute  in  the  books,  vindicating  his        ^'^^' 
proceedings  by  circumstances,  and  by  a  forced  explana- 
tion of  part  of  the  council's  letter  of  instruction ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  avowed  that  his  treaty  was  not  exempt 
from  error,  and  protested  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
nabob's  officers,  and  their  voluntary  misconstructions  in 
executing  the  authority  which  he  had  unwarily  com- 
mitted to  them. 

These  dispositions  on  both  sides  portended  inevit-  28th  Max. 
able  hostilities ;  but,  as  a  last  effort  to  maintain  tran-  ^^"^^^^ 
qiullity,  a  deputation  was  sent  from  Calcutta  to  Monghir.  Monghir. 
Mr.  Amyatt,  a  member  of  the  council,  selected  for  his 
moderation  and  mildness,  was  at  their  head.     He  had 
invariably  opposed  the  revolution  which  placed  Cossim 
on  the  throne,  but  without  acrimony,  or  suffering  his 
disapprobation  to  degenerate  into  a  party  feud.     Great 
hopes  were  entertained  from  his  character  and  man- 
ners ;  but  Cossim  was  inflexible  in  maintaining  the 
strict  tenor  of  the  treaty :  he  was  daily  obtaining  fresh 
supplies  of  arms,  and  appeared  buoyed  up  with  notions 
of  his  own  strength  and  sufficiency  to  oppose  the 
British  troops.    He  was  not  influenced  by  the  demeanor  xheij  ^^^^ 
of  Mr.  Amyatt,  against  whom  he  retained  an  unrelent-  men*, 
ing  hatred ;  he  even  surrounded  the  English  deputar 
tion  with  guards,  and  instead  of  treating  them  as  am- 
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bassadors,  or  commercial  missionaries,  detained  them 
as  prisoners,  not  only  disregarding  their  complaints, 
but  refusing  them  permission  to  return. 

Mir  Cossim,  although  able,  vigilant,  and  enterprizing 
in  the  cabinet,  was  by  nature  a  coward ;  his  mind  was 
not  expanded  by  liberal  views  of  poUtics,  but  was 
selfish,  crafty,  and  malignant.  In  his  intructions  for 
enforcing  the  treaty,  he  made  a  distinction  between  his 
friends  and  those  who  opposed  his  elevation ;  and  his 
cruelty  and  perfidy  were  in  conformity  with  those  low 
and  imgenerous  principles. 

Mr.  Amyatt,  failing  in  his  negotiations,  at  length 
obtained  the  necessary  passports,  and  with  all  his 
suite,  except  two,  departed  for  Monghir ;  but  the  appa- 
rent relenting  of  the  tyrant  was  only  a  prelude  to 
further  cruelty,  accompained  with  flagitious  treax;hery. 
In  passing  the  city  of  Moorshedabad,  the  English  were 
attacked  by  Cossim's  troops,  posted  on  both  sides  of  the 
river ;  and,  although  they  landed,  and  produced  the 
nabob's  own  pass,  were  all  inhumanly  massacred. 

Meanwhile,  the  disputes  at  Patna  were  carried  on 
with  increased  acrimony ;  Cossim  was  continually  send- 
ing fresh  troops  into  the  city;  every  thing  wore  a 
hostile  appearance  ;  the  English  factory  apprehended 
that  the  place  would  soon  be  given  up  to  the  plimder  of 
the  rabble ;  the  suburbs  were  entirely  deserted,  and 
misery  and  alarm  generally  prevalent.  Mindi  Khan, 
the  nabob's  naib,  omitted  paying  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  chief 
of  the  fectory,  the  usual  compliment  of  acquainting  him 
with  his  arrival :  he  carried  on  vigorous  military  pre- 
parations, possessed  himself  of  the  gates,  insulted  the 
British  guards,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  English. 

In  consequence  of  a  letter  from  the  factory,  stating 
these  circumstances,  the  council  resolved,  that,  in  case 
of  a  rupture,  and  of  the  nabob's  marching  toward 
Patna,  the  factory  should  endeavour  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  city,  and  keep  it  till  further  instructions. 
It  became  daily  more  and  more  apparent  that  an  attack 
on  Patna  was  intended,  and  Cossim  declared  that  peace 
or  war  depended  on  the  removal  of  the  Cdmpany's 
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troops.     Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Ellis  assailed      ^5^^* 
and  took  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  ' 

fortifications,  and  the  number  of  the  garrison.     Unfor-        i763. 
tunately,  the  conquerors  neglected  aU  caution,  and  ^^^^^ 
betook  themselves  to  plunder  in  every  direction;  the  the  English; 
governor  and  garrison,  who  had  fled,  perceiving  this 
unmilitary  conduct,  returned,  attacked  the  English, 
who  were  too  much  dispersed  to  make  effectual  resist- 
ance, and,  after  a  considerable  slaughter,  compelled  captured, 
the  survivors  to  retire  within  the  fort;  thus  the  city 
was  recaptured  with  as  little  opposition  as  it  had  been 
taken.     The  factory,  deeming  their  present  situation 
untenable,  crossed  the  Granges,  in  hopes  of  effecting  a 
retreat  into  the  territories  of  a  neighbouring  nabob ; 
but  were  overtaken  by  a  superior  force,  and,  though 
victorious  in  one  engagement,  were,  in  a  second,  en-  jgt  juw. 
tirely  routed ;  Mr.  ElSs  and  the  remainder  of  the  party  Mr.  eius 
were  made  captives;  some  were  sent  to  Fatna,  and  ^i^^e 
others  to  Monghir.  prisoners. 

In  consequence  of  these  disastrous  events,  the 
council  of  Calcutta  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  Mir  J^^jJ^g, 
Jaffier,  and  prepared  to  depose  Mir  Cossim.  The  restored, 
sense  of  present  danger  quelled  all  their  party  dissen- 
sions ;  Mr.  Vansittart  and  Mr.  Hastings  both  entered 
minutes,  in  which,  without  renouncing  their  former 
sentiments,  they  declared  their  cordial  acquiescence  in 
the  present  measures. 

The  command  of  the  forces  being  committed  to  g^^  j^y 
Major  Adams,  he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  two  commence- 
troops  of  European  cavalry,  and  ten  companies  of  mrn^ 
sepoys*,  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  such  was  operations. 
the  improvidence  of  the  council,  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  there  were  not  above  ten 
thousand  rupees,  (£1,250)  in  the  treasury  at  Patna. 
Major  Adams  could  not  rely  on  the  natives  for  assist- 
ance, as  Cossim  had  excited  a  general  jealousy  against 
the  English,  rendered  their  persons  odious,  and  des- 
troyed dl  their  unshaken  partizans. 

Notwithstandinjg    these    disadvantages,    and    the 

*  Amounting  to  about  Hix  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans,  and  one  thoiujund  nr 
twelve  hundred  natives. 
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smallness  of  his  force,  Major  Adams  commenced  an 
active  and  vigorous  campaign.  By  two  skirmifihes 
he  cleared  the  country,  crossed  the  Cossimbuzar  river, 
and  attacked  the  enemy,  amounting  to  ten  thousand, 
who  were  drawn  up  in  a  strong  position  at  Ballasara: 
they  bore  his  cannonade  for  some  time  with  firmness, 
but  were,  at  length,  compelled  to  retreat  with  preci- 
pitation ;  in  this  action  was  killed  Mahomed  Tuckey 
Khan,  commander  of  the  detachment  which  slaugh- 
tered  Mr.  Amyatt  and  his  companions. 

Major  Adams,  proceeding  towards  Moorshedabad, 
again  encountered  the  enemy,  well  posted  in  an  in- 
trenchment  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  defended  by  a  nu- 
merous artillery.  Unable  to  carry  this  position  by 
storm,  he  made  a  judicious  feint,  forced  tiie  enemy's 
strong  hold,  put  them  to  flight,  entered  Moorshedabad, 
and  again  proclaimed  Jaffier  subahdar  of  Bengal. 

At  Moorshedabad  he  only  waited  a  short  time  to 
refresh  his  troops,  then,  renewing  his  pursuit,  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  the  province,  and  pervaded 
the  utmost  recesses  of  Bengal,  across  the  numerous 
and  wide  branches  of  the  Ganges,  through  marshes 
and  forests.  Cossim,  unwilling  to  risk  his  dominion 
and  life  on  the  event  of  a  single  battle,  did  not  lead 
his  troops  in  person,  but  made  a  judicious  disposition 
of  them  to  weary  his  enemy  by  delay. 

At  Nuncas  Nullas,  the  EngUsh  again  encountered 
a  force  of  twenty  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand 
foot;  here,  for  the  first  time, they  experienced  the 
effects  of  Cossim's  new  system  of  tactics.  The  troops 
were  posted  with  judgment,  divided  into  regular  bri- 
gades, had  a  good  train  of  artillery,  were  clothed  and 
accoutred  on  the  English  model,  and  displayed  an 
order  and  spirit  which  bore  some  analogy  to  those  of 
the  Europeans.  But  the  English  army,  animated  with 
resentment,  and  flushed  with  success,  surmounted 
every  obstacle,  drove  the  enemy  off  the  field,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  train  of  artillery,  and 
took  a  hundred  and  fifty  boats  laden  with  grain  and 
stores. 

Discouraged  by  this  defeat,  the  nabob's  troops  did 
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not  again  venture  to  fight  in  the  field,  but  relied  on      ^^^' 
their  fortifications  as  the  sole  means  of  defence ;  yet    ^_1_L^ 
neither  numbers    nor  fortifications  availed.       Major        i763. 
Adams  attacked  them  at  Auda  Nulla,  a  post  strong  c^pf^i^of 
by  nature  and  art,  protected  in  front  by  a  swamp,  on  Auda  Nuiia. 
one  side  by  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Gan- 
ges.    The  Indians  had  thrown  up  a  great  work,  on 
which  they  mounted  a  hundered  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  it  was  defended  in  front  by  a  ditch,  fifty-four  feet 
wide  and  ftill  of  water  in  every  part,  except  toward  the 
mountains.     The  breadth  of  dry  groimd  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  yards,  and  lay  between  the  swamp 
and  the  river.     The  British  commander  at  first  be- 
seiged  this  fortification  in  form,  but,  wearied  with  an  2i8t  Aug. 
inaction  of  fourteen  days,  projected  an  attack  on  the  ^  ^^  ^*'^*' 
side  of  the  mountains,  where  the  enemy  declined  them- 
selves sufficiently  secure.     This  bold  and  masterly 
movement  was  judiciously  executed  by  Major  Irwin ; 
the  intrenchments  were  carried,  a  general  rout  ensued.  Capture  of 
and  as  many  perished  in  the  river  as  by  the  sword.  utS  Od^. 

The  enemy  now  abandoned  all  the  country ;  Major 
Adams  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  Monghir ;  and, 
after  a  siege  of  nine  days,  compelled  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  two  thousand,  to  surrender.  To  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Bengal,  the  reduction  of  Patna 
alone  remained ;  a  detachment  was  sent  from  Monghir, 
under  Captain  Wedderbume,  with  orders  to  blockade 
the  place,  and  to  inform  the  English  prisoners  of  his 
approach.  The  military  part  of  his  instructions  was 
performed ;  but  the  cruelty  of  Cossim  frustrated  the  ^^^^^ 
intended  communication  to  the  prisoners.  Enraged  at  Patna. 
and  desperate  at  the  progress  of  the  British  arms,  the 
tyrant  executed  a  horrible  act  of  unavailing  barbarity. 
He  commanded  one  Somers*  to  murder  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
head  of  the  factory,  and  about  two  hundred  English 
prisoners  captured  with  him.  The  Indian  soldiers 
required  that  the  prisoners  should  be  supplied  with 

*  Somers,  otherwise  Sumroo,  otherwise  Shimro,  was  a  German,  and  a  general 
officer  in  the  nabob's  service ;  he  had  been  a  seijeant  in  the  French  army,  from 
which  he  deserted  to  the  British,  and  from  them  to  Cossim  :  he  undertook  this 
horrible  butchery  when  no  man  in  the  nabob's  army  would  engage  in  it  but 
himseUl    Sir  John  Malcolm  says  he  was  a  Frenchman  or  Swiss.     Vol.  ii.  p.  285. 
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arms  for  their  own  defence ;  but  were  compelled  by 
blows  to  fulfil  the  injunctions  of  Cossim.  So  unrelent- 
ing were  these  orders,  that  even  an  infant  child  of  Mr. 
Ellis*  was  sacrificed ;  and  the  only  Englishman  who 
escaped  from  Fatna  was  a  physician,  named  Fullarton, 
who,  a  few  days  before,  received  a  pardon  from  the 
nabob.  Nor  was  the  tyrant  content  with  this  butchery  : 
he  put  to  death  more  than  thirty  of  his  own  subjects, 
whom  he  suspected  of  fetvouring  the  English,  and  left 
their  bodies  to  be  devoured  by  beasts  and  birds ;  a 
peculiar  ignominy  among  the  Gentoos :  one  of  these 
victims  was  the  unfortunate  Kamnarain. 

Cossim,  considering  Fatna  as  a  last  resource,  evinced 
a  proportionate  energy  in  the  defence.  His  troops  ex- 
hibited unusual  boldness  and  discipline,  and  made  a 
resolute  sally,  in  which  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
blow  up  a  principal  magazine ;  but  Patna  not  being 
regularly  fortified,  the  batteries  soon  destroyed  the 
works,  silenced  the  cannon,  and  made  a  praicticable 
breach ;  and,  aflker  a  siege  of  eight  days,  the  city  was 
taken  by  storm.  Thus,  in  less  than  four  months,  the 
whole  province  of  Bengal  was  subdued  by  Major 
Adams,  the  first  European  who  achieved  that  impor- 
tant conquest. 

Deprived  of  his  last  fortress,  the*  nabob,  accompa^ 
nied  by  the  murderer  Somers,  crossed  the  Ganges,  with 
all  his  treasure,  into  the  province  of  Oude,  where  he 
received  an  asylum  from  Sujah  id  Dowlah,  vizier  of 
Shah  Allum,  but  was  not  permitted  to  introduce  his 
army. 


*  Messrs.  Ellis,  Hay,  Lushington,  and  six  other  gentlemen,  weze  cut  to  pieoes 
and  thrown  into  a  -well,  which  was  afterwards  filled  up.  The  other  persons  mur- 
dered were  thrown  into  another  well. 
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CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 

1764—1766- 

Affaire  of  India  continued.^-Di8putes  at  the  India  House. — 
Lord  Clive  appointed  chief  governor.— Cossim  protected 
by  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  nabob  of  Oude — who  makes  hostile 
preparations  against  the  English. — Death  of  Major  Adams. 
Mutinous  state  of  the  army. — Battle  of  Buxar.—  Shah  Al- 
lum  escapes  to  the  English  camp,  and  enters  into  a  treaty. 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah  solicits  peace — ^which  is  refused. — Stu:- 
render  of  Chander  Geer. — Allahabad,  the  capital  of  Oude, 
taken. — Death  of  Mir  Jaffier. — ^The  council  declare  Najim 
ul  Dowlah  his  successor. — Arrival  of  Lord  Clive. — Final 
overthrow  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah.  — He  surrenders  himself 
to  the  English. — An  advantageous  peace  concluded. — Ef- 
forts of  Lord  Clive  to  restore  order  and  economy. — Mutiny 
of  the  military  suppressed  by  Lord  CUve. — Prosperity  of 
the  Company. — The  dividends  augmented* 

CHAP. 

The  rapid  vicissitudes  of  the  Company's  affairs  oc-       ^'' 


casioned  a  violent  sensation  among  the  proprietors  of       17^4 
stock  in  London,  and  the  India  House  was  divided  into  j^ig^^^  at 
two  zealous  and  rancorous  parties.     The  deposition  of  the  India 
Jaffier  gave  rise  to  many  animadversions ;  and  the  sub-  ^®"*' 
sequent  transactions,  which  at  one  period  brought  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  occasioned 
spirited  debates  and  vehement  altercations.     A  detail 
of  the  proceedings,  at  this  distance  of  time,  would 
afford  neither  pleasure  nor  instruction ;  and  the  elo- 
quence displayed,  both  at  the  India  House  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  only  reminds  us  of  the  per- 
tinacity with  which,  the  adherents  of  Lord  Clive  and 
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CHAP. 
XH. 

1764. 
Lord  Cliye 
sent  to  India 
as  goyemor- 
geneial. 


2nd  May, 
1764. 


Cosaim  re- 
ceived and 
protected  by 
the  nabob  of 
Oude: 


Mr.  Sullivan  supported  their  respective  opinions,  but 
inspires  no  curiosity  to  examine  the  arguments  which 
were  adduced  by  either. 

For  some  tune  the  interests  were  almost  equally 
balanced ;  the  payment  of  Lord  Clive's  jaghire*  was 
stopped,  and  became  the  subject  of  a  chancery  suit ; 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  continued  chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  every  effort  to  give  an  ascendancy  to 
Lord  Clive's  party  was  unsuccessM ;  but,  after  a  long 
and  anxious  contest,  his  adherents  acquired  a  supe- 
riority ;  the  perilous  situation  of  India  pointed  him 
out  as  the  only  person  capable  of  retrieving  the  affairs 
of  the  Company ;  he  was  nominated  governor-general, 
and  commander  of  the  forces  at  Bengal ;  the  chancery 
suit  was  arranged,  by  an  agreement  that  he  should  re- 
ceive the  fiill  amount  of  the  jaghire,  if  he  should  live, 
and  the  Company  retain  possession  of  the  lands  during 
that  term ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors,  he 
speedily  departed  for  Calcutta,  after  receiving  the 
Order  of  the  Bath.  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Sykes  were 
at  the  same  time  appointed  counsellors  at  the  presi- 
dency, the  former  to  succeed  to  the  government.  Lord 
Clive,  Mr.  Sumner,  General  Camac,  Mr.  Verelst,  and 
Mr.  Sykes,  were  also  constituted  a  select  committee, 
with  special  powers. 

However  irritated  and  indignant  against  Cossim, 
the  English  respected  the  territories  of  a  neutral  power ; 
and,  when  he  had  effected  his  escape,  abstained  from 
pursuing  him,  and  encamped,  during  four  months,  on 
their  own  side  of  the  river.  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  at  first  displayed  great  moderation  and 


*  The  jaghiie  is  thus  exf^ained.  By  the  treaty  with  Mir  Jaffier,  at  the  time 
of  the  reyolution  in  1757,  certain  lands  were  ceded  to  the  Company,  as  peipetoal 
renters,  reserring  to  the  nabob  quit-rents,  amounting  to  £30,000  per  annum. 
The  Company  farmed  out  these  lands  for  £100,000  a  year,  and  paid  thequit-Tent 
regularly  till  1759,  when  the  nabob  assigned  it  over  to  Lord  CUve.  When  the 
contest  between  him  and  Mr.  Sulliyan  arose,  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  were  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  retained  for  the  Company's 
use.  His  lordship  maintained  (and  his  opinion  was  borne  out  by  that  of  two 
most  eminent  lawyers,  Mr.  Yorke  and  Sir  Fletcher  Norton)  that  he  was  entitled 
to  it,  as  well  by  the  laws  of  England  as  by  those  of  India,  and  that  his  right  was 
established  on  the  same  authority  as  the  Company's  right  to  the  ceded  lands ;  but 
to  avoid  litigation,  he  proposed  a  very  fiur  and  Uberal  compromise.  The  aigu> 
ment  was  resisted,  the  proposals  refused,  and  inconsequence  an  appeal  was  made 
to  a  Court  of  Equity.    Malcolm's  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  vol.  ii.  p.  2i7,  et  seqq. 
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prudence  in  not  commencing  hostilities  in  favour  of     ^^t/'* 
the  refugee ;  but  the  cause  of  a  native  prince,  expelled  ' 

from  his  dominions  by  Europeans,  without  any  com-  i764. 
plaint  from  his  own  subjects,  excited  sympathy,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  council  at 
Calcutta,  on  the  impropriety  of  affording  protection  to 
Cossim  while  he  professed  to  be  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  them,  the  nabob  of  Oude  not  only  persevered  who  makes 
in  sheltering  him  from  pursuit,  but  soon  began  to  col-  p^tionr 
lect  a  formidable  army.  He  answered  the  remon-  S*^^^® 
strances  of  the  council  by  recriminatory  manifestos,  ^ 
terminating  in  extravagant  threats,  and  even  endear 
voured,  by  misrepresentations,  to  influence  Mir  Jaffier 
to  renounce  the  English  alliance,  and  throw  himself  on 
the  protection  of  Shah  Allum,  who  then  resided  with 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah.  Cossim's  troops,  although  they 
could  not  obtain  leave  to  enter  the  province  of  Oude, 
still  annoyed  the  company's  forces,  and  the  English 
commander  openly  professed  an  intention  of  carrying 
his  arms  into  the  dominions  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah. 
Alarmed  at  this  information,  and  anxious  to  retract  his 
hostile  professions  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  his 
pride,  the  prince  indirectly  made  conciliatory  overtures 
to  the  English  government,  but  rejected  the  proposition 
of  yielding  up  Cossim  and  Somers,  which  was  made 
the  essential  basis  of  a  treaty.  Soon  afterward,  some 
of  Cossim's  troops  having  surprised  a  party  of  English, 
and  brought  their  heads  in  triumph  to  Shah  Allum, 
the  real  disposition  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  became  appa^ 
rent,  and,  by  his  assistance,  Cossim  was  enabled  to  send 
into  the  field  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  with 
suitable  artillery.  ^^d^,?**" 

This  hostile  movement  was  probably  accelerated  ^^' 
by  the  death  of  Major  Adams,  whose  name  alone  was 
suflicient  to  excite  terror ;  but  the  judicious  choice  of 
a  successor  in  Major  Hector  Munro,  afforded  the  enemy 
no  reason  to  triumph.     His  force  was  only  nine  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  Mutinous 
were  Europeans,  and  this  small  army  was  in  such  a  *^y^^  *^® 
state  of  insubordination  and  mutiny,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  punish  the  ringleaders  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
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CHAP.       military  severity,  by  sentencing  twenty-four  of  them  to 

'        be  blown  away  from  the  mouths  of  cannon*. 
1764.  Actuated  by  the  same  spirit  which  distinguished 

his  predecessor,  Major  Munro  made  an  active  and  vigo- 
rous campaign.      He   first   encountered   the  Indian 
army  in  an  advantageous  encampment  at  Buxar,  on 
5J1$^.®^       the  river  Camnassary,  more   than    a  hundred  miles 

•  Sir  Hector's  own  account  of  tliis  tnuuaction,  given  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  displays  the  dreadful  dilemma  to  which  he  was  reduced, 
and  the  vigour  and  resolution  with  which  he  extricated  himself,  and  saved  the 
Company.  "  I  found  the  anny,"  he  sa^,  "  Europeans  as  well  as  sepoys,  muti. 
"  nous,  deserting  to  the  enemy,  threatonmg  to  carry  off  their  officers  to  the  enemy, 
**  demanding  an  augmentation  of  pay,  demanding  large  sums  of  money,  which 
*'  they  said  had  been  promised  them  by  the  nabob,  and  disobedient  to  all  order ; 
"  four  hundred  of  the  Europeans  had  gone  off  in  a  body,  and  joined  the  enemy 
"  some  time  before  I  joined  the  army.  This  being  the  situation  the  army  was  in, 
"  I  fully  determined  to  endeavour  to  conquer  that  mutinous  disposition  in  them. 
"  before  I  would  attempt  to  conquer  the  enemy.  I  accordingly  went  with  a  de- 
**  tachment  of  the  King's  and  Company's  Europeans  from  Patna,  with  four  field 
"  pieces  of  artillerv,  to  Chippera,  one  of  the  cantonments.  I  think  the  very  day, 
"  or  the  day  after  I  arrived,  a  whole  battalion  of  sepoys,  with  their  arms  and  ac- 
"  coutrements,  went  off  to  join  the  enemy ;  I  immediately  detached  about  100 
**  Eixropeans,  and  a  battalion  of  sepoys,  whose  officers  told  me  they  thought  ihey 
"  could  depend  upon  them  not  to  desert,  with  two  field-pieces,  to  endeavour  to 
"  come  up  with  the  deserters,  and  bring  them  back  to  me ;  Uie  detachment  came 
*'  up  with  them  in  the  night  time,  found  them  asleep,  took  them  prisoners,  and 
"  carried  them  back  to  Chippera.  The  officer  who  commanded  the  detachment 
"  sent  me  an  express,  acquainting  me  with  the  hour  he  would  arrive  at  Chippera 
"  with  the  prisoners.  I  was  ready  to  receive  them  with  the  troops  under  anns ; 
"  upon  their  arrival  at  Chippera,  I  immediately  ordered  their  officers  to  pick  me 
**  out  fifbr  of  the  men  of  the  worst  characters,  and  who  thev  thou^t  might  have 
^  enticed  the  battalion  to  desert  to  the  enemy  :  they  did  pick  out  fifty ;  I  desired 
"  them  to  pick  me  out  twenty-four  men  of  those  fifty  of  the  worst  characters  : 
**  I  immediately  ordered  a  field  court-martial  to  be  held  by  their  own  black  offi- 
"  cers,  and  after  representing  to  the  officers  the  heinous  crime  the  battalion  had 
"  been  guilty  of,  desired  they  would  immediately  bring  me  their  sentence ;  they 
"  found  them  guilty  of  mutiny  and  desertion,  sentenced  them  to  suffer  death,  and 
'*  left  the  manner  to  me ;  I  ordered  immediately  four  of  the  twenty-four  to  be 
^  "  tied  to  the  guns,  and  the  artillery  officers  to  prepare  to  blow  them  away.  There 
"  was  a  remarkable  circumstance :  four  grenadiers  represented  that  as  they  always 
"  had  the  post  of  honour,  they  thought  3iey  were  entitled  to  be  first  blown  away ; 
"  the  four  battalion  men  were  untied  from  the  guns,  and  the  four  grenadieis  tied 
"  and  blown  away,  upon  which  the  European  officers  of  the  battalions  of  sepoys 
"  who  were  then  in  the  field,  came  and  told  me,  that  the  sepoys  would  not  suffer 
"  any  more  of  the  men  to  be  blown  away.  I  ordered  the  artillery  officers  to  load 
"  the  four  field-pieces  with  grape-shot,  and  drew  up  the  Europeans  with  the  guns 
"  in  their  intervals;  desired  the  officers  to  return  to  the  heads  of  their  battalions; 
"  ordered  them  immediately  to  ground  their  arms,  and  if  one  of  them  attempted 
"  to  move,  I  would  give  orders  to  fire  upon  them,  and  treat  them  the  same  as  if 
"  they  were  Surajah  Dowlah's  army.  They  did  ground  their  arms,  and  did  not 
"  attempt  to  move,  upon  which  I  ordered  sixteen  more  of  the  twenty-four  to  be 
"  tied  to  the  guns  by  force,  and  blown  away  the  same  as  the  first,  which  was 
"  done :  I  immediately  ordered  the  other  four  to  be  carried  to  a  cantonment, 
"  where  there  had  been  a  desertion  of  the  sepoys  some  time  before,  with  positive 
"  orders  to  the  commanding  officer  at  that  cantonment  to  blow  them  away  in  the 
**  same  manner  at  the  guns,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  which  put  an  end 
*•  to  the  mutiny  and  desertion."  See  also  u  letter  from  Captain  William  Jen- 
nings, dated  12th  February  1764,  Reports,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 
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above  Patna.     They  were  protected  by  a  morass  lined       chap. 
with  cannon,  and  a  wood  sheltered  them  on  the  only  •    ' 

side  which  appeared  assailable.  Near  this  strong  post,  1754. 
Munro  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  were  defeated  ^^nd  oct. 
with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  killed ;  a  hundred  and 
thirty-three  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  quantity  of  mili- 
tary stores,  and  all  their  tents  ready  pitched ;  while  in 
Monro's  little  army,  which  consisted  but  of  seven  thou- 
sand and  seventy-two  men,  of  whom  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  were  Europeans,  no  more  than  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-four  were  returned  as  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing. 

The  Mogul,  who  had  been  detained  by  Sujah  ul  siiah  ^u^™ 
Dowlah,  in  an  honourable  captivity,  but  escaped  from  e^^ 
his  camp  the  night  preceding  this  battle,  congratulated  <^*™P' 
Major  Munro  on  his  victory,  and  requested  the  English, 
whom  he  considered  as  the  only  power  in  India  capable 
of  effecting  that  object,  to  assist  in  restoring  him  to 
the  throne  of  Delhi ;  offering,  as  a  compensation  for 
this  benefit,  the  province  of  Oude,  or  any  other  grati- 
fication they  might  require.     The  council  of  Calcutta 
consented :  Shah  Allum  was  received  in  the  English 
camp  as  Emperor,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
he  assigned  to  the  company  Ghazepoor,  and  the  zemin-  ^*  ^^' 
darry  of  Rajah  Bulwant  Sing,  belonging  to  the  nisa^ 
maut  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  and  they  agreed  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  Allahabad,  and  the  rest  of  the  nabob's 
dominions. 

Major  Munro  now  proceeded  to  attack  the  fort  of  FaUure  of 
Chander-Geer,  situate  on  the  Ganges,  supposed  to  con-  ci^er- 
tain  all  the  treasures  of  Cossim,  and  his  only  remain-  ctecr. 
ing  position  on  that  side  the  river.     This  place,  being 
on  a  high  hiQ,  was  impregnable  by  assault,  and  needed 
neither  skill  nor  ammunition  for  its  defence ;  the  access 
was  steep  and  narrow,  and  the  besieged  could,  with  the 
stones  and  rubbish  of  their  own  fortifications,  repel  the 
efforts  of  valour,  and  deride  the  machinations  of  art. 
Two  successive  nights  Munro  led  his  gallant  followers 
to  the  attack,  and  was  twice  repulsed;  the  Indians, 
taught  by  experience,  no  longer  abandoned  themselves 
to  negligent  slumber ;  and  the  major,  reluctantly  re- 
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Harasses 
the  British 
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Munro 
recalled. 
6th  Jan. 
1765. 

Succeeded  by 
Sir  Robert 
Fletcher. 


linquishing  the  enterprize,  formed  his  camp  under  the 
walls  of  Benares. 

Here  Beney  Bahadre,  the  minister  of  Sujah  ul 
Dowlah,  presented  himself,  making  overtures  of  peace ; 
but  Major  Munro  inflexibly  refused  to  listen,  unless 
the  surrender  of  Cossim  and  Somers  was  first  granted. 
The  subahdar,  with  an  inflexibility  equally  honourable, 
refused  to  betray  those  whom  he  had  engaged  to  pro- 
tect ;  every  method  was  ineffectually  tried  to  effect  an 
accommodation;  bribes,  which  might  have  awakened 
cupidity  in  the  most  stoical  mind,  were  refused*.  Sujah 
ul  Dowlah  yielded  so  far  as  to  engage  that  he  would 
cause  Somers  to  be  assassinated;  but  this  expedient 
was  rejected,  and  the  treaty  broken  off. 

Sujah  ul  Dowlah  was  not  impelled  by  despair  to 
solicit  peace  ;  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army ;  yet,  though  elated  by  Major  Munro's  ill  success 
at  Chander^Geer,  he  did  not  attack  the  British  camp, 
but  sent  flying  parties  of  horse  to  harass  the  out-posts 
by  skirmishes,  keeping  his  main  body,  with  the  artil- 
lery, at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  This  conduct 
reduced  the  British  commander  to  a  critical  dilemma  : 
he  could  not  safely  remain  before  Benares,  nor  did  he 
deem  it  prudent  to  quit  his  position,  although  daily 
more  and  more  straightened  by  the  enterprises  of  his 
enemy. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  situation.  Major  Munro 
was  recalled,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  made 
by  Lord  Clive  before  his  departure  from  England,  and 
the  command  devolved,  ad  interim^  on  Major  Sir  Robert 
Fletcher.  The  honourable  zeal  of  this  brave  officer  to 
distinguish  the  brief  period  of  his  authority  by  brilliant 
and  useful  exertions,  fortimately  terminated  the  diffi- 


•  The  offers  were  twenty-five  lacks  of  rupees  (£312,500)  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war ;  the  like  sum  to  tlie  army ;  and  eig^ht  lacks  to  Mi\jor  Munro 
himself,  which,  with  his  sliare  of  the  twenty-five  lacks,  would  have  made  about 
twelve  lacks  (or  £  150,000)  for  himself.  In  resisting  this  splendid  temptation. 
Major  Munro  displayed  in  impressive  colours  the  gallantry  and  disinterestedness 
of  the  military  character.  He  said,  "  If  the  nabob  would  give  me  all  the  lacks 
"  in  his  treasury,  I  would  make  no  pe4ice  with  him,  until  he  had  delivered  up 
"  those  murdering  rascals  ;  for  I  never  could  think  that  my  receiving  eleven  or 
*•  twelve  lacks  of  nipees  was  a  sufficient  atonement  for  the  blood  of  those  un- 
"  fortunate  gentlemen  who  were  miu'dered  at  Patna,  nor  a  Fufficicnt  atonement 
*'  to  their  weeping  parents,  friends,  and  relations." 
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culty  in  which  his  predecessor  had  found  himself  in- 
volved.    In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  his  principal      ^Sn^' 
officers,  he  quitted  the  camp  before  Benares  at  mid-  ' 

night,  and  advanced  toward  the  enemy,  leaving  a  party        1764. 
sufficient  to  blockade  the  city.     Three  days  were  em-  ^op'^tije 
ployed  in  reaching  the  nabobs  camp,  although  but  enemy  to 
fifteen  miles  distant;    twice  they  were  drawn  up  to  ^'^^* 
receive  him,  and,  on  his  approach,  retreated  in  good 
order,  but  the  third  time  fled  with  precipitation.     Thus 
delivered  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy, 
the  army  was  enabled  to  extend  its  position,  and  re- 
lieved from  the  want  of  forage  and  provisions. 

Sir  Robert  Fletcher  advanced  to  attack  the  fortress  Surrender  of 
of  Chander-Geer ;  and  the  garrison,  whose  pay  was  ^^.^®'" 
six  months  in  arrear,  refrising  to  obey  the  orders  of 
their  governor,  mutinously  compelled  him  to  surrender. 
This  gave  birth  to  an  affecting  scene.  The  governor 
came  forth,  and,  in  sight  of  his  troops,  deUvered  the 
key  to  Sir  Robert  Fletcher ;  then,  shedding  tears,  he 
complimented  the  victor,  and  apologized,  not  for  his 
too  resolute  defence,  but  for  his  too  speedy  surrender. 
"  I  have  endeavoured,"  he  said,  "  to  act  like  a  soldier ; 
"  but,  deserted  by  my  prince,  and  left  with  a  mutinous 
''  garrison,  what  could  I  do  ?  God  and  you"  (laying 
his  hand  on  the  Koran,  and  pointing  to  his  soldiers; 
"  are  witnesses  that  to  the  faith  of  the  EngUsh  I  now 
"  trust  my  life  and  fortune." 

Profiting  by  his  success.  Sir  Robert  soon  made  him-  Allahabad 
self  master  of  Allahabad,  the  enemy's  capital,  though  **^*''*- 
defended  by  a  strong  wall,  and  capable  of  making  a 
vigorous  resistance.     This  conquest  seemed  utterly  to 
ruin  Sujah  ul  Dowlah's  affairs,  and  to  leave  his  domi- 
nions entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  English. 

During  these  transactions,  the  death  of  Jaffier,  at  i4th  Jan. 
Moorshedabad,  materially  affected  the  state  of  Bengal.  D,^t'hof  Mir 
By  the  law  of  inheritance,  both  in  Europe  and  Hin-  J*ffier. 
dostan*,  his  rights  should  have  descended  to  his  grand- 
son, the  offspring  of  his  son  Miran,  who  was  about  six 
years  old ;  but  Jaffier,  by  a  testamentary  paper,  be- 


*  It  appears,  however,  that  these  laws  were  frequently  superseded  throughout 
the  Mogul  empire. 
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queathed  the  succession  to  his  natural  son*,  Najim  ul 
Dowlah,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  whom  he 
had  for  some  time  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. In  his  last  moments,  he  also  gave  to  his  ap- 
pointed successor  a  letter  of  advice,  enjoining  him  to 
continue  the  rajah  Nundcomar,  his  own  favourite,  in 
the  office  of  prime  minister,  and  to  follow  his  instruo- 
tions.  Lord  Clive  was  not  yet  arrived ;  and  the  coun- 
cil, apprized  of  the  measures  adopted  in  England  to 
abridge  their  jurisdiction,  employed  the  last  moments 
of  their  expiring  authority  for  purposes  of  avarice  and 
ambitionf.  Although  the  importance  of  the  crisis 
demanded  great  consideration,  and  no  inconvenience 
could  arise  from  delay,  yet,  with  unwarrantable  pre- 
cipitation, notwithstanding  the  debauched  and  pro- 
fligate character  of  Najim  ul  Dowlah,  and  the  just 
claims  of  the  in&nt  son  of  Miran,  they  affected  to 
sanction  the  will  of  Jaffier,  without  even  requiring  the 
consent  of  the  Mogul.  Thus  they  extorted  large  fees 
from  the  weakness  and  distress  of  the  young  nabob|, 
while  their  conduct  toward  him  was  replete  with 
harshness  and  insolence§.  Instead  of  Nundcomar, 
they  compelled  him  to  confer  the  naibship,  or  deputy 
government  of  the  province,  on  Mahommed  Bhezi 
Khan,  who  was  considered,  both  by  Najim  and  his 
£Etther,  as  an  implacable  enemy  ||.  Jealous  of  Nund- 
comar's  influence,  they  compelled  Najim  ul  Dowlah  to 
send  him  to  Calcutta,  for  trial  as  a  traitor,  resisting  the 
threats,  prayers,  and  importunities  of  the  youth  th^ 


*  The  fiuA  of  Najim  ul  I>owlah'8  being  an  illegitimate  son  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the  30th  of  September  1765. 
signed  by  Lord  CUre,  W.  B.  Sumner,  J.  Camac,  H.  Verelst,  and  P.  Sjkes  ;  it 
forms  a  material  point  in  the  consideration  of  subsequent  events. 

t  The  Company  highly  disapproved  their  conduct.  Sec  letter  of  the  19th  of 
February  1766.    Reports,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  455. 

t  It  appears  that  on  this  occasion  £  139,CkX)  sterling  were  distributed  amofiig 
the  council,  besides  other  sums  supposed  to  have  been  received,  but  of  which  no 
evidence  could  be  obtained. 

i  See  Najim  ul  Dowlah's  letter  to  the  Select  Committee  at  Calcutta,  Reports, 
&c.  vol.  iii.  p.  409.  It  is  however  to  bo  observed,  that  after  Lord  Clive's  arrival, 
the  Select  Committee,  on  mature  investigation,  declared  many  of  the  charges  in 
this  letter  void  of  foundation  :  idem,  p.  418 

II  In  order  to  obtain  this  elevation,  and  in  compensation  to  those  who  assisted 
him,  Mahommed  Rhezi  Khan  whs  said  to  have  distributed,  in  gratifications, 
twenty  lacks  of  rupees.  See,  on  this  subject,  the  Reports  of  Committees,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  411,  412,  413. 
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had  exalted ;  and,  in  this  instance,  even  the  temptation      ^j? fr^- 
of  a  large  bribe,  which  was  offered  both  by  Najim  and 


Nundcomar.     Most  probably  the  rajah  had  excited  his       nes. 
master  to  attempt  his  emancipation  from  the  oppres- 
sive authority  of  the  council ;  but  the  charge  of  treason 
appearing  destitute  of  foundation,  he  was  afterward 
discharged*. 

When  Lord  Clive  arrived  at  Calcutta,  he  established  3rd  May,  1765. 
the  select  committee,  and  formed  regulations  and  co-  ^^^J^^of 
venants  calculated  to  restrain  the  enormous  and  fla-  Lordciive. 
gitious  peculations  of  the  Company's  officersf .     An  ^^' 
order  was  also  issued  for  securing  and  bringing  to 
Calcutta  all  Europeans  who  had  no  claim,  from  inden- 
tures, to  the  protection  of  the  Company. 

General  Camac,  who  was  previously  dispatched  to  Mmtaiy 
command  the  army,  found  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  still  me-  proceedingB. 
ditating  an  incursion  into  Bengal.     That  active  and 
spirited  prince,  although  often  defeated  in  the  field, 
expelled  from  his  best  fortresses,  deprived  of  his  vizier- 
ate,  and  abandoned  by  the  Mogul,  was  not  divested  of 
his  fortitude,  or  destitute  of  resources.     He  made  an 
alliance  with  Mulbar,  a  chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  the 
most  warlike  tribe  in  India,  and  still  indulged  a  hope 
of  retrieving  his  almost  desperate  fortunes.     General 
Camac,  apprized  of  his  intentions,  made  a  rapid  march, 
effected  a  junction  with  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  in  the 
district  of  Korah,  attacked  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  at  Calpy, 
before  he  could  unite  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  routed  jy^^^^^  ^^ 
his  army  with  great  slaughter.     The  Mahrattas  still  Si^ah  ui 
threatening  an  irruption  into  the  nabob's  province,  22nd*May. 
General  Camac  drove  them  across  the  Jumnah,  and  And  of  the 
compelled  them  to  seek  reftige  in  the  hiUs.  MjUuattas. 

*  The  character  of  Nundcomar  was  open  to  many  reproaches ;  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  embezzled  a  great  share  of  the  revenues  of  Mir  Jaffier ;  he  was  ad- 
verse to  the  English ;  and  the  army,  by  his  mcans^asuffered  many  inconvcniencefl 
and  privations.     See  Reports,  &c.  vol.  iii.  pp.  305, 368. 

t  A  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the  1st  of  June  1764,  requiring 
the  execution  of  these  covenants,  was  received  in  Bengal  on  the  24th  January, 
1 765,  but  had  not,  on  Lord  Clive's  arrival,  been  executed  by  any  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Spencer,  who  was  then  governor, 
ever  brought  the  matter  under  the  consideration  of  the  council  board,  or  gave  any 
notice  to  the  Company's  servants  that  they  were  required  to  execute  such  cove- 
nants.    See  Reports  of  Committees  to  the  HoiLse  of  Commons,  vol.  iii.  p.  315. 

VOL.    I.  T 
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In  this  emergency,  Sujah  nl  Dowlah  displayed  ge- 
nuine greatness  of  mind ;  still  preserving  his  word 
inviolate,  he  permitted  Cossim  and  Somers  to  escape*, 
and,  after  announcing  his  design  to  the  Generalf,  came 
unattended  to  the  British  camp,  and  surrended  him- 
self a  prisoner,  to  accept  peace  on  such  terms  as  should 
result  from  the  justice  and  courtesy  of  the  victor. 
General  Camac  received  him  with  the  distinction  due 
to  a  brave  and  distressed  prince. 

Lord  Clive  deemed  this  a  crisis  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance for  him  to  attend  in  person  at  the  scene  of  nego- 
tiation. An  agreement  had  been  previously  made  with 
the  council,  that  Shah  Allum  should  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  province  of  Oude;  but  this  project  was 
fitiught  with  great  and  inevitable  mischief.  Lord 
Clive  was  instructed  by  the  select  committee  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  native  powers,  and  remove 
their  jealousy,  by  convincing  them  that  he  had  no 
views  of  conquest,  but  only  claimed  security  in  carry- 
ing on  a  free  trade,  equally  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the 
company.  He  was  also  directed  not  to  extend  territo- 
rial possession,  but  to  reinstate  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  in  all 
his  dominions,  without  retaining  any  of  his  strong 
holds,  or  insisting  on  terms  which  might  be  irksome  to 
his  high  spirit,  and  imply  a  suspicion  of  his  sincerity. 

Lord  CUve  conducted  the  negotiation  in  conformity 
to  these  instructions,  and  to  his  own  judgment,  which 
was  strongly  repugnant  to  the  system  of  incroachment 
on  the  province  of  Oude.  Convinced  that  any  esta- 
blishment there  would  only  augment  the  number  of 
factories  without  increasing  trade,  he  omitted  the 
word  factories  in  the  treaty^,  but  did  not  covenant 
against  estabUshing  them  in  so  positive  a  manner  as  to 
preclude  the  Company  at  any  ftiture  period.  The 
greater  part  of  the  nabob's  dominions  was  restored ;  but 
Shah  Allum  obtained  the  country  of  Korah,  and  part 
of  the  province  of  Allahabad,  with  a  grant  of  twenty- 

*  The  nabob  found  a  refuge  among  the  RohillsA,  the  German  among  the  Jats. 

t  See  his  letter,  the  answer,  and  proceedings  thereon.  Reports,  Ac.  toI.  iii. 
p.  416. 

X  Executed  the  16th  of  Augiist,  1765.  See  the  treaty,  and  the  sereral  fir- 
mauns  coufinning  the  various  articles,  in  the  Reix)rts,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  446,  et  aeqq. 
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six  lacks  of  rupees  (£325,000)  yearly,  payable  out  of      chap. 
the  levQUues  of  Bengal.     In  return  for  these  cessions. 


the  Mogul  granted  to  the  Company  the  reversion  in  i765. 
perpetuity  of  Lord  Olive's  jaghire,  or  pension,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  £30,000  a  year,  and  the  dewanny* 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa;  and  Sujah  ul  Dowlah 
conrenanted  to  pay  to  the  Company  fifty  lacks 
(£615,000)  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
dewanny  was  declared  subject  to  no  charges,  except 
the  fifty  lacks  to  the  Mogul,  and  fifty«three  lacks 
(£662,500)  per  annum  to  Najim  ul  Dowlah  for  the 
support  of  laa  dignity. 

This  arrangem^it  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  Advantages 
native  princes ;  the  nabob  of  Oude  obtained  terms  more  *^  '^  p*^^^ 
advantageous  than  his  most  sanguine  hopes  could 
presage ;  the  Mogul  acquired  the  means  of  marching 
an  army  to  Delhi  in  support  of  his  claim  to  the  throne; 
and  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  considering  the  perplexi- 
ties attending  his  title,  and  the  disgracefrd  state  in 
which  he  had  been  placed,  was  satisfied  with  the  pos- 
session of  an  abundant  revenue,  and  an  exemption  from 
control 

To  the  Company  the  treaty  was  pregnant  with  un- 
limited abvantages.  It  tended  to  extinguish  the  jeap 
lousy  of  the  native  powers,  to  insure  the  gratitude  of 
three  princes ;  and  should  they,  contrary  to  expectap 
tion,  endeavour  to  disturb  the  possessions  of  the 
English,  deprived  them,  by  the  loss  of  the  dewanny,  of 
the  strength  and  riches  requisite  to  make  a  formidable 
attempt,  either  by  force  or  corruption.  It  promised  to 
terminate  revolutions,  as  the  nabob  could  not  gratify 
the  expectations  of  the  venal  and  mercenary,  and  no 
longer  possessed  a  ftmd  for  secret  services,  donations, 
and  gratuities.  The  revenue  thus  obtained  to  the 
Company  was  stated  by  Lord  Clive  at  nearly  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  poimds  per  annum,  and  his 
calculation  was  not  exaggerated. 

•  The  word  dewanny  is  not  easily  rendered  into  English.  The  office  of 
dewanny  was  anciently  understood  to  comprise  the  collecting  of  all  the  revenues, 
and  afier  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  army,  and  allowing  a  sufficient  taoA  for 
the  support  of  the  government  in  the  province,  the  collector  was  to  remit  the 
readue  to  Delhi. 
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Thus  happily  and  gloriously  terminated  a  contest, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  British  name  in  India  waa 
more  than  once  threatened  with  annihilation.  The 
motive  for  hostilities  on  our  part  was  generally  mere 
necessity :  the  deposition  of  Mir  Jaffier  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  share  of  censure :  attempts  have 
been  made  to  acquit  him  of  the  murders  imputed  to 
him*;  but  the  arguments  in  his  favour  are  not  sup- 
ported by  adequate  proof f.  Yet,  even  should  his 
acquittal  on  this  point  be  conceded,  his  incapacity 
and  treachery  had  a  direct  tendency  to  ruin  himself 
and  the  Company,  and  justified  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  coimcil.  As  a  proo^  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  war  against  the  Shah  Zaddah,  pro- 
tracted by  him  and  his  son -to  a  ruinous  length,  was, 
under  his  more  vigorous  successor,  ended  in  a  single 
campaign ;  and,  but  for  the  indolence  or  treachery  of 
Miran,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  his  fitther  and 
his  counsellors,  it  might  have  been  terminated  long 
before^. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  one  important  object  of  his 
mission.  Lord  Clive  assiduously  applied  himself  to  re- 
. store  subordination  and  economy;  he  prevented  those 
rapid  promotions  to  offices  of  great  trust,  by  which 
many  young  men  had  suddenly  acquired  immense 
riches  and  materially  prejudiced  the  interest  and  re- 

*  See  the  Dispatch  from  the  Select  Committee  to  the  Directois,  dated  30th 
September,  1765. 

t  See  Mr.  Vansittart's  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  1767, 
p.  39. 

I  Whatever  reasons  may  be  advanced  in  vindication  of  the  poUcy  of  the  mea- 
sure, the  council  can  claim  no  praise  for  disinterestedness :  they  avowedly  received 
£200,269  in  presents. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  and  some  relief  from  the  disgust  occasioned  by  such  venality, 
of  which  repeated  instances  occur,  to  record  the  exemption  of  one  meritorious 
individual  m>m  the  general  contagion.  *'  Common  justice  to  the  principles  and 
"  conduct  of  General  Camac,"  Lord  Clive  observes,  "  obliges  me  further  to  add, 
"  that  I  found  him  the  only  officer  of  rank  who  had  resisted  the  temptations  to 
"  which,  by  his  station,  he  was  constantly  subject,  of  acquiring  an  immense  for- 
"  tune ;  and  I  question  much,  whether  he  is  not  the  only  man  who  has,  of  late  years, 
"  been  honoured  with  tlie  command  of  your  forces,  without  acquiring  a  very  large 
"  independency.  The  letter  from  the  Great  Mogul  to  the  governor  and  council, 
"  requesting  the  permission  for  him  to  accept  of  two  lacks  which  His  Majesty  is 
"  desirous  of  bestowing  on  him  as  a  reward  for  his  disinteressted  services,  will 
"  corroborate  what  I  have  said  in  his  favour ;  and  as  this  affair,  agreeable  to  the 
"  tenor  of  the  covenants,  is  referred  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  I  midce  no  doubt 
"  tliey  will  readily  embrace  the  opportunity  of  shewing  their  regard  to  such  dis- 
"  tinguished  merit,  by  consenting  to  his  acceptance  of  His  Majesty's  bounty.*' 
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putation  of  the  Company ;  he  exposed  to  due  reprehen-      chap. 
sion  those  who  by  their  shameless  peculations  had        ^''' 


obtained  unbounded  wealth,  while  the  affairs  of  the  1763. 
CSompany  were  considered  as  irreparably  deranged* ; 
his  exertions  against  those  employed  in  civil  capacities 
gave  rise  to  a  rancorous  enmity,  which  pursued  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days ;  and  his  efforts  to 
reduce  the  military  to  subordination,  and  deprive  them 
of  undue  advantages,  produced  a  dangerous  mutiny, 
which  required  all  his  courage  and  conduct  to  suppress. 

The  seditious  disposition  of  the  army  has  already  Mutiny  of 
been  mentioned,  and  it  was  often  severely  felt  during  *^®  military. 
the  war.  The  military  in  Bengal  enjoyed  an  addition^ 
allowance  for  subsistence,  called  double  batta,  which 
was  not  granted  in  any  other  part  of  India.  It  was 
obtained  at  the  express  desire  of  Clive,  after  the  battle 
of  Plassey ;  but,  as  the  motive  of  necessity  had  long 
ceased,  the  Court  of  Directors  recommended  its  discon- 
tinuance. The  council  at  Calcutta  made  some  efforts 
for  that  purpose,  which,  from  the  feebleness  of  their 
authority,  were  almost  ineffectual ;  but  the  war  being 
terminated,  a  sufficient  allowance  provided  for  the 
widows  and  children  of  officers,  and  the  select  com- 
mittee having  admitted  them  to  a  participation  in  the 
salt  trade.  Lord  CUve  considered  this  a  proper  time  to 
execute  his  instructions,  and  issued  orders  for  re- 
ducing the  double  batta. 

A  spirit  of  resistance  immediately  manifested  itself; 
committees  of  correspondence  were  established  amoi^  May,  1766. 
the  officers,  and  a  general  conspiracy  formed,  to  compel 
a  submission  to  their  demands  by  resigning  all  their 
commissions.  They  boimd  themselves  to  secrecy  by 
solemn  oaths,  executed  bonds  with  considerable  penal- 
ties to  secure  fidelity  to  their  engagements,  and  raised 
a  subscription  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds  to  provide 
for  those  who,  by  adhering  to  the  association,  might  be 
unable  to  obtain  restitution  of  their  commissions. 

It  is  asserted  that  this  confederacy,  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  numbers,  meditated  more  than  a 


*  See  his  admirable  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  Reports  of  Committee 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  iii.  p.  391. 
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CHAP.      redress  of  the  immediate  source  of  complaint.    They 
'        determined  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  new  cove- 
1766.       nants  restraining  the  Company's  servants  ficom  re- 
ceiving presents  from  the  princes  of  the  country^  the 
annihilation  of  the  select  committee,  and  an  angag^ 
ment  from  government,  with  a  standing  order  o£  die 
board,  that  no  officer  in  Bengal  should  be  superseded 
by  others  appelated  in  England,  or  drawn  from  other 
settlements  in  India. 
Suppressed  This  dang^Tous  conspiracy  was  kept  so  profcnmdly 

by  ix>rd        secrct,  that  Lord  CUve,  who  waa  at  Moorshedabad, 
^^^®'  was  only  apprized  of  it  a  few  days  before  the  intended 

resignation,  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Fletcher. 
Accompanied  by  two  members  of  the  select  committee, 
he  instandy  repaired  to  Monghir,  where  part  of  the 
European  soldiers  had  taken  arms.  Aided  by  the  per- 
suasion of  some  superior  officers,  and  the  attachment 
of  a  black  regiment,  he  brought  them  back  to  their 
duty,  and  proceeded  to  conciliate  the  army  by  a  distri- 
bution of  honorary  rewards  to  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  by  judicious  commendations  of  the  black  com- 
mandants, and  by  an  advance  of  pay  for  two  months. 
These  measures  were  attended  with  signal  success; 
the  officers  who  lately  presumed  to  control  the  govern- 
ment were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  departing  for 
Calcutta,  after  seeing  themselves  deserted  by  the  pri- 
vates, and  many  of  their  stations  occupied  by  subal- 
terns, to  whom  Lord  Clive  gave  commissions.  The 
like  event  attended  the  same  exertions  in  the  two 
other  brigades,  to  which  the  conspiracy  also  ex- 
tended. 

The  mutineers,  now  despondent  and  submissive, 
implored  the  restitution  of  their  conmussions ;  some  of 
the  least  culpable  were  indulged  in  their  request,  and 
others  put  under  arrest,  preparatory  to  trial  by  a  court 
martial.  This  court,  by  a  lenient  construction  of  the 
act  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion  in  India,  would 
not  venture  to  pronoimce  capital  sentences,  but  in- 
fficted  punishments  of  an  ignominious  nature ;  the 
governor  and  council  compelled  the  culprits  to  return 
to  Europe,  and  the  houses  of  some  of  the  most  intract- 
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able  were  surrounded  by  a  military  guard,  until  ships      ^^^' 
were  ready  for  their  departure*. 


The  intelligence  of  this  mutiny  produced  no  great        i766. 
sensation  in  £ngland,  because  the  account  of  its  rise    ^^^^^ 
was  accompanied  with  that  of  its  suppression;  the    rectors/ 
Company  was  considered  exempt  from  danger,  and 
standing  on  a  basis  of  unrivalled  affluence  and  com- 
mercial prosperity. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  holders  of  India  stock  Dividends 
became  desirous  to  partake  in  the  advantages  produced  ^^^s™®"*^- 
by  so  imminent  a  risk  of  their  property,     lliey  were 
entitled  to  form  such  expectations,  as  in  the  course  of 
the  war  their  dividends  were  reduced  from  eight  to 
six  per  cent,  and  still  remained  at  that  point.     The 
directors,  for  a  time,    evaded  the  proposition  by  a 
finesse ;  but  a  motion  was  afterward  carried  for  aug- 
menting  the  dividend  to  ten  per  cent.     At  the  same  isthJunc. 
time,  a  message  in  writing  was  received  from  the  first  September. 
lord  of  the  treasury,  importing  that,  as  the  afiairs  of 
the  Company  had  been  mentioned  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  would  probably  be  again  taken  into  consi- 
deration, he  had  apprized  the  Company  of  the  time 
when  parliament  would  meet,   that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  prepare  their  papers  for  the  occasion. 

*  See  Strachey's  NarratiTe  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Officers  of  the  Army  in 
Bengal ;  Verelst's  View  of  the  English  GoTemment  in  Bengal,  p.  57  •  and  for 
many  interesting  particulars  of  this  short  administration  of  Lord  CliTc,  see  the 
History  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  toI.  ii.  and  iii.  chap.  xr.  and  zvi. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 
1766—1767—1768. 


CHAP. 
XIII. 

1766. 
Effect  of  re- 
pealing the 
stamp  act 


Transactaons  in  America — Effect  of  repealing  the  stamp  i 
and  of  the  declaratory  act. — Contumacy  of  the  colonists. — 
Disasters  in  the  West  Indies. — Scarcity  of  grain  in  Eng- 
land.— Embargo  laid  by  order  of  the  privy  council. — Meet- 
ing of  parliament. — Indemnity  bill — strenuously  and  ably 
argued. — Lord  Chatham's  efforts  to  gain  adherents. — ^Par- 
tial change  of  ministry. — ^Embarrassment  of  Lord  Chatham. 
— ^Attempt  to  form  an  alliance  with  Russia  and  Prussia. — 
Its  failure. — ^Lord  Chatham's  ill  health. — Want  of  union  in 
the  cabinet. — ^Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  discussed 
in  parliament — ^They  declare  an  increased  divid^id. — Re- 
gulating and  restraining  bills  passed.  Suspension  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York. — New  duties  on  exports  to  Ame- 
rica.— Commissioners  established. — Attempts  to  form  minis- 
terial arrangements. — Projects  and  death  of  Charles  Towns- 
hend^  chancellor  of  the  exchequer — ^his  character. — Lord 
North  chancellor  of  the  exchequer — ^his  character. — Graf- 
ton administration. — Meeting  of  parliament. — Restraint  on 
grain. — Restriction  of  dividends  on  East  India  stock. — 
Nullum  Tempus  bill  rejected. — Occasion  of  the  motion. — 
Prorogation  and  dissolution  of  parliament 

The  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  diffused  great  satis&€- 
tion  through  all  parts  of  America;  but  the  rejoicings 
were  calculated  to  inspire  uneasiness  and  alarm.  The 
repeal,  whether  conceded  on  the  ground  of  right  or  of 
expediency,  was  a  triumph  to  the  party  in  opposition 
to  the  British  government ;  and,  during  the  demonstra^ 
tions  of  joy,  the  seeds  of  future  resistance  were  care- 
fully nourished.  The  courts  of  justice  resumed  their 
functions,  and  the  provincial  assemblies  their  sittings  : 
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but  there  were  not  wanting  many,  who,  by  pamphlets      ^^^J* 
and  newspaper  publications,  prevented  the  return  of 


cordial  affection,  and  cautioned  the  colonists  against  a       i766. 
too  implicit  reliance  on  the  moderation  of  the  mother- 
country. 

The  declaratory  act,  which,  in  the  expectation  of  of  the  de- 
the  framers,  was  to  stifle  all  differences,  by  the  estap  ^^^^^^^'y  »ct. 
blishment  of  an  undeniable  principle,  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, exhibited  to  the  Americans  as  evidence  that 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  had  been  rather  extorted 
than  voluntanly  conceded,  and  that  the  rulers  of  the 
British  nation  still  cherished  the  hope  of  deriving,  on 
some  more  favourable  occasion,  a  revenue  from  the 
taxation  of  America.  The  people  were  therefore  ex- 
horted not  to  forego  the  means  of  establishing  their 
own  independence;  they  were  counselled  to  encourage 
the  breed  of  sheep  for  a  supply  of  wool ;  to  promote 
the  culture  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  and  the  flibrica- 
tion  of  such  of  the  coarser  British  manufactures  as 
would  enable  them,  on  a  future  contingency,  to  sup- 
port associations  against  importation*.  These  mea^ 
sures  obviously  resulted  from  the  declaratory  act,  and 
shewed  the  feJlacy  of  Dr.  Franklin's  declaration  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  assertion  of 
right  would  never  give  the  Americans  any  concern,  if 
not  attempted  to  be  carried  into  practice^. 

Thanks  and  addresses  to  the  King  were  cheerfully  proceedings 
voted  by  all  the  assemblies ;  but  expressions  which  ^^^J^  ^^ 
could  be  construed  to  imply  an  ob%ation  to  parliap  on^  wm^^ 
ment  were  studiously  avoided;    and  the  Americans  P«>»*ion«5*- 
soon  evinced  a  disposition  not  to  carry  their  compli- 
ances to  any  extent  which  should  sanction  an  opinion 
of  continued  obedience.     The  secretary  of  state,  in  his 
letter  to  the  governors,  recommended  that  a  requisi- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  colonial  assemblies,  for 
compensations  to  those  who  had  been  injured  by  the 
late  riots.     The  governor's  message  was  reluctantiy, 
and  somewhat  contumaciously,  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  assembly  of  Massachusett's  Bay;  they  did 


*  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  yol.  i.  p.  48. 
t  See  his  examination  before  referred  to. 
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not  act  upon  it  until  the  inhabitants  sent  express  in- 
structions to  their  representatives  on  the  subject,  and 
until  they  received  iitformation  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  in  England  refused  to  pay  the  sumsof  money 
voted  by  parUament  in  1763,  unless  the  proposed  com* 
pensation  was  made.  At  length,  an  act  to  this  effect 
was  passed ;  but,  to  shew  the  spirit  of  the  colony,  it 
contained  a  clause  of  indemnity  to  the  offenders  in  tibe 
riots,  who  were  thus  taught  to  consider  themselves, 
equally  with  their  victims,  objects  of  the  care  and  at- 
tention of  their  legislators*.  Rhode  Island  and  New 
York  were  no  less  dilatory:  Maryland  alone,  with 
laudable  eagerness,  voted  a  compensation,  though  there 
was  only  one  sufferer  in  the  province. 

An  occasion  soon  presented  itself  for  displaying  the 
real  disposition  of  the  Americans.  In  the  last  session 
of  parliament  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  Ameri* 
can  mutiny  act,  enjoining  the  colonists  to  supply  the 
soldiers  with  salt,  vinegar,  and  beer  or  cyder.  The 
first  attempt  to  obtain  this  moderate  indulgence  was 
made  in  New  York :  the  governor  applied  to  the  assem* 
bly  to  provide  quarters  for  the  troops  who  were  ex- 
pected, and  specified  the  additional  articles  required. 
That  body  most  relunctantly  took  the  matter  into 
consideration ;  an  answer  was  not  voted  till  the  soldiers 
arrived,  and  were  put  to  some  inconvenience  for  want 
of  quarters :  and  the  address  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  governor,  because  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  d^ 
mand  to  supply  the  military  with  necessaries  accord- 
ing to  the  act  of  parliament  Another  message  was 
therefore  sent  to  the  assembly,  and,  after  several  mes- 
sages and  replies,  they  finally  resolved  ^not  to  comply 
with  the  amended  mutiny  act.  They  considered  the 
principle  as  not  differing  from  the  stamp  law,  by  its 
tendency  to  impose  a  new  burth^if ,  and  at  length 
passed  an  act,  which,  on  their  own  authority,  new 


*  Stedman,  vol.  i.  p.  M).  This  conduct  of  the  assembly  of  Massadiufiett's 
Bay  affords  another  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  Dr.  Franklin's  ansvers  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  said  the  assemblies  had  no  disposition  to  encou- 
rage the  rioters ;  that  they  considered  them  liable  to  punishment,  and  would 
punish  them  themselves  if  they  could. 

t  Stedman,  p.  51. 
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modelled  or  repealed  a  regulation  made  by  the  parlii^      ^xuf' 
meat  of  Great  Britain*.  L. 


Conduct  of 
pro- 


In  some  other  provinces,  the  act  was  no  better  re-  nee. 
eeived;  and  probably  the  zeal  of  the  military  in  sup-  ^^^'^[ 
port  of  government  occasioned  this  display  of  resen4>  yincesr 
meat  in  the  assemblies.  In  Duchesse  county,  being 
called  in  to  assist  the  civil  power,  they  were  fired  on 
by  the  mob,  and  compelled  in  their  own  defence  to  ^  ^^^ 
wound  some  of  the  assailantsf .  In  New  York,  some 
soldiers  attempting  to  cut  down  the  tree  of  liberty, 
erected  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  token  of  triumph  on 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  the  populace  resisted,  and 
Uood  would  have  been  shed,  Imd  not  the  moderate 
disposition  of  the  commanding  officer  and  magistrates 
effected  an  amicable  adjustment. 

While  thus,  in  America,  a  momentary  conciliation  Disastenm 
produced  no  beneficial  effects,  the  West  India  islands,  ^^j^f** 
where  the  inhabitants  sympathised  with  the  American 
colonists  in  resisting  the  stamp  act,  were  reduced  to 
gr^t  distress  by  the  formidable  devastations  of  a  hur- 
ricane, which  began  at  Martinique,  and  extended  its  ^^^  ^^' 
ravages  to  several  of  the  leeward  islands. 

Lord  Chatham's  ministry  commenced  under  in-  scarcity  of 
auspicious  circumstances.      From    an  uninterrupted  E^aud. 
8ucoefifii(Mi  of  rain,  the  harvest  fidled  in  all  parts  of 
England;   the  price  of   bread  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced;   and,  as  a  similar  scarcity  prevailed  on  the 
continent,  great  alarms  were  entertained,  lest,  by  com- 
mercial combinations,  and  by  an  unlimited  exportation 
for  profit,  the  counlxy  should  suffer  the  miseries  of 
£aamne.     In    consequence  of    these    apprehensions, 
tumults  were  excited  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  were  not  repressed  without  the  aid  of  the  mili- 
tary^.     A  proclamation  was  issued  against  forestallers  Sept.  lo. 
and  regraters ;  but,  that  measure  not  being  deemed 
suffidently  strong,  and  the  city  of  London  having  re- 

*  Andrews'  History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

t  Almon's  Collection  of  Papers,  vol.  i.  ^.  101. 

i  By  the  advice  of  Lord  Chatham,  Sjpecial  commissions  weie  issued  for  the 
trial  of  the  rioters ;  some  paid  for  their  mdiscretion  with  their  lives ;  many  re- 
cciTed  conditional,  and  some  free,  pardons. 
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presented  to  the  throne  that  orders  were  received  for 
the  exportation  of  large  quantities  of  wheat,  while 
the  company  of  bakers  had  apphed  to  the  city  magis- 
trates to  prevent  a  diminution  of  the  small  stock  of  old 
com  left  in  the  kingdom,  the  privy  council  prohi- 
bited the  export,  and  laid  an  embargo  on  ships  pre- 
paring to  sail  with  cargoes  of  grain.  Lord  Chatham, 
was  prevented  by  iUness  from  attending  the  council, 
but  in  writing  recommended  the  measure* ;  and  ad- 
dresses of  thanks  for  the  embargo  were  presented  by 
London,  Norwich,  and  Gloucestershire. 

Much  difficulty  was  felt  by  ministers  in  framing  the 
King's  speech  for  opening  the  session ;  Lord  Chatham 
was  requested  to  undertake  the  task,  but  with  what 
success  does  not  appearf.  The  scarcity  formed  the  prin- 
cipal topic,  and  was  assigned  as  a  reason  for  convening 
the  parliament  early,  to  deliberate  on  a  matter  so  im- 
portant, and  particularly  affecting  the  poor.  "  The 
"  urgency  of  the  necessity,"  the  King  observed, "  called 
"  upon  me  in  the  mean  time  to  exert  my  authority  for 
"  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety,  against  a  grow- 
"  ing  calamity  which  could  not  admit  of  delay.  I  have 
"  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  my  privy  coimcil,  laid  an 
"  embargo  on  wheat  and  wheat-flour  going  out  of  the 
"  kingdom,  imtil  the  advice  of  parliament  could  be 
"  taken."  His  Majesty  then  recommended  farther 
provisions,  if  necessary,  with  respect  to  the  deamess 
of  com,  and  mentioned,  with  regret,  the  spirit  of  insur- 
rection displayed  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  address  was  opposed  in  both  houses,  and 
amendments  moved,  importing  an  intention  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  indemnifying  those  who  had  advised  the 
embargo. 

Li  the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Spencer  moved,  and 
Lord  Hillsborough  seconded,  the  address.  The  Earl  of 
Suffolk  began  the  opposition,  by  declaring  the  neces- 
sity of  a  bill  of  indemnity,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  of  the  constitution;    and  he 


*  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  p.  39.    Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  73,  98. 
t  Lord  Chatham's  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  1(X). 
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censured  ministers  for  having  so  long  deferred  to  con-      chap. 
voke  parliament :  if  they  had  not  been  so  remiss,  the        ^'^'' 


illegal  act  might  have  been  avoided.  1766 

Lord  Chatham,  in  an  eloquent  exordium,  described  ^^ 
his  own  feelings  on  speaking  in  an  unaccustomed  place, 
before  men  most  profoundly  versed  in  the  laws,  and  in 
presence  of  the  hereditary  legislators  of  the  realm. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  physically  possible  to  have . 
convened  parliament  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  sooner; 
but,  instead  of  a  benefit,  it  would  have  been  detrimen- 
tal, by  depriving  the  country,  in  the  very  moment  of 
danger,  of  those  whose  authority  had  been  of  so  much 
weight  in  suppressing  the  tumults.  On  the  first  in- 
telligence he  had  received  (and  it  was  only  of  an  ap- 
prehended scarcity,  and  could  be  no  more,  for  the 
harvest  was  not  thrashed  out,  or  its  produce  ascer- 
tained), he  had  advised  a  proclamation,  declaring  par- 
liament to  be  prorogued  to  a  certain  day,  then  to  meet 
"  for  the  dispatch  of  business ;"  a  material  notification, 
not  inserted  previously,  but  always  used,  to  prevent 
sudden  and  surreptitious  conventions  of  parliament. 
It  was  now  assembled  at  an  earlier  period  than  usual ; 
and  it  was  not  desirable  to  hurry  the  principal  persons 
in  the  nation,  riding  on  post  horses,  from  every  extre- 
mity of  the  kingdom  to  the  metropolis ;  a  step  which 
would  have  created  an  imaginary  scarcity,  if  a  real  one 
had  not  existed.  It  was  some  time  after  the  procW 
mation,  that  the  surmise  of  scarcity  had  been  verified, 
and  before  the  riots  began. 

On  the  subject  of  the  embargo.  Lord  Chatham 
treated  shortly,  moderately,  and  sensibly.  It  was  an 
act  of  power,  which,  during  the  recess  of  parliament, 
was  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  necessity ;  and  he  read 
a  passage  from  Locke  on  Government,  to  show  that, 
although  not,  strictly  speaking,  legal,  such  an  act  was 
right  in  the  opinion  of  that  great  friend  of  liberty,  that 
constitutional  philosopher  and  liberal  statesman. 

Had  the  same  moderation  been  observed  by  other  Lord 
peers,  the  debate  would  have  presented  little  that  was  NorUungton. 
worthy  of  observation ;  but  Lord  Northington  insisted 
on  the  legaUty  of  the  measure,  and  maintained  that 
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the  Grown  had  a  right,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  inter- 
pose even  against  a  positive  act  of  parliament;  and 
that  such  interposition  was  not  only  justifiable,  but 
legal.  He  said  he  was  no  patron  of  tlie  people,  ex- 
pressed somethiog  like  sarcasm  against  Lord  Chatham, 
and  challenged  any  lawyer  to  contradict  him. 

To  this  defiance  Lord  Mansfield  speedily  responded, 
shewing,  by  dear  legal  arguments,  that  the  power 
claimed  for  the  crown,  as  stated,  was  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution,  particularly  as  established 
by  the  revolution.  In  his  opposition  to  government 
on  this  point,  his  lordship  displayed  the  dignified  pru- 
dence beconmig  an  eminent  magistrate,  who,  in  resist- 
ing the  encroachment  of  power,  wiU  not  give  force  to 
popular  discontent.  As  actions  had  been  commenced, 
and  were  Ukely  to  be  tried  before  him,  he  would  give 
no  legal  opinion ;  but  whether  the  measure  were  legal 
or  not,  he  wished  that  no  opposition  should  be  offered 
to  the  address ;  because,  hi  either  way,  it  was  to  be 
approved.  He  thought  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  put  an  end  to  questions  on  the  subject ;  not  to  in- 
demnify the  council  or  great  officers  of  state ;  that  was 
of  small  importance;  but  to  prevent  suits  against  per- 
sons who  had  acted  in  execution  of  the  order. 

Lord  Camden  adopted,  to  its  very  extreme,  the 
untenable  doctrine  of  Lord  Northington ;  but  his  ar- 
gument on  this  occasion  is  not  recorded ;  nor  axe  those 
of  Lord  Shelbume,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton,  or  Lord  Temple,  who  also  spoke  in  the  debate. 
The  address  was  carried  without  a  division. 

As  Lord  Chatham  had  wisely  abstained  from  ad- 
vocating the  high  and  dangerous  principles  advanced 
by  Lord  Northington,  the  affair  might  have  been 
passed  over  in  perfect  tranquiUity,  but  for  the  indis- 
cretion of  Alderman  Beckford,  who,  in  an  extravagant 
fit  of  ignorant  zeal,  went  even  beyond  his  models  in 
asserting  the  right  of  the  King  to  dispense  with  the 
laws  in  cases  of  necessity.  At  any  other  time,  such  an 
effusion  would  only  have  excited  a  laugh ;  but,  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  words  were  taken  down,  and,  as 
they  were  censured  on  all  sides,  the  alderman  was 
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obliged  to  explain,  by  retracting,  and  even  denying,      ^^^,^- 
what  he  had  said*.  ^ * 


This  discussion  arose  on  a  motion,  by  Greneral  Con-  i766. 
way,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  all  persons  who  had  acted  in  pursuance  o^ 
or  obedience  to,  the  late  order  of  council :  several  ani- 
mated debates  ensued,  in  which  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment was  severely  arraigned.  The  assimiption  of  a 
prerogative  to  dispense  with  an  e^psting  law,  under 
any  circumstance,  or  for  any  motive,  was  decried  as  un- 
constitutional and  dangerous,  and  tending  to  establish 
an  unlimited  tyranny :  those  who  advised  were  no  less 
open  to  censure  than  the  officers  who  executed  the 
measure ;  and  therefore  an  amendment  was  moved, 
including  the  ministers  in  the  operation  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Chatham,  although  he  had  never  maintauied 
the  extravagant  opinions  of  the  two  chancellors,  seemed 
to  treat  the  matter  with  disdain,  and  ironically  desired 
that  the  bill  should  be  made  as  strong  as  possible,  in- 
cluding the  advisers  of  the  measure,  and  that  it  should 
be  declaratory  as  well  as  indemnifyingf . 

Lord  Camden,  in  supporting  his  former  opinion.  Ministry  de- 
strongly  vindicated  those  who,  on  an  obvious  necessity,  J^^  ^^ 
had  done  an  act  which  no  existing  law  could  be  pro-  camden. 
duced  to  justify.     "  The  necessity  of  a  measure,"  he 
said,  "  renders  it  not  only  excusable,  but  legal ;  and 
"  consequently,  a  judge,  when  the  necessity  is  proved, 
"  may,  without  hesitation,  declare  that  act  legal,  which 
"  would  be  clearly  illegal  where  such  necessity  did 
"  not  exist.     The  crown  is  the  sole  executive  power, 
"  and  is  therefore  intrusted  by  the  constitution  to  take 
"  upon  itself  whatever  the  safety  of  the  state  may 
''  require,  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  which  is 
"  at  most  but  a  forty  days  tyranny."     He  concluded 
by  observing,  that  the  power  exercised  on  this  occa- 

*  Sec  the  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  15.  Tlic  general  account  of  this 
transaction  is  derived  from  a  Letter  of  Henry  Flood,  Esq.  to  Lord  Charlemont : 
Lord  Charlemont's  Correspondence,  p.  22.  The  arguments  uf  Lord  Mansfield 
are  not  fully  stated ;  the  writer  admits,  as  in  a  private  correspondence  he  was  free 
to  do,  a  partiality  to  the  Ix)rd  Chancellor,  and  a  dislike  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  : 
but  still  he  fairly  allows  that  the  advantage  in  the  argument  was  with  Lord  Mans- 
field. 

t  Idem,  p.  27, 
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^^jP-      sion  was  so  moderate  and  beneficial,  that  Junius  Brutus 
;_    would  not  have  hesitated  to  intrust  it  even  to  the  dis- 


1766.       cretion  of  a  Nero. 

These  arguments  were  combated  by  Lords .  Mans- 
Ws^i^-  field,  Temple,  and  Lyttelton.  They  denied  that  any 
field,  Temple,  suspending  or  dispensing  power  was,  or  ought  to  be, 
ton.  vested  in  the  crown;   on  the  contrary,  during  the 

recess  of  parUament,  the  King  himself  was  as  much 
subject  to  the  law  as  any  other  individual,  and  could 
not  alter  or  impede  its  course.     The  danger  of  such 
a  prerogative  had  been  frequently  adverted  to  in  i)ar- 
Uament,  and  particularly  in  the  biU  of   rights,  the 
preamble  of  which  expressly  mentions  the  evils  result- 
ing to  the  kingdom  from  the  practice  adopted  by 
James  II.  of  assuming  a  power  to  dispense  with,  and 
suspend,  the  execution  of  laws  without  the  consent  of 
parliament.     Lord  Chatham  was  accused  of  perverting 
the  genuine  sense  of  Locke  in  his  quotation ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  passage  on  which  he  foimded  his  argu- 
ment was  forcibly  contrasted  with  the  use  he  had  made 
of  that  author  in  the  last  session.     "  The  last  session 
"  of  parliament,"  it  was  said, "  set  out  with  the  wildest 
"  doctrines,  extracted  piece-meal  from  that  same  Mr. 
"  Locke  in  favour  of  liberty ;  of  liberty  run  mad  with 
"  notions  extravagant,  ridiculous,  exploded,  and,  thank 
"  God !  by  the  whole  legislature  condemned.     This 
'^  session  begins  with  doctrines  again  extracted  also 
"  piece-meal  by  the  same  persons,  from  the  same  author, 
"  trumpeting  forth  a  tone  of  tyranny  more  hateful  and 
"  more  dangerous,  because  more  extensive,  than  any 
"  promulgated  in  the  worst  reign  of  the  worst  of  the 
"  Stuarts."     That  the  act  in  question  had  for  its  object 
the  good  of  the  people,  was  denied  to  be  a  sufficient 
ai'gument    to   prove   no    indemnity   requisite.      The 
wildest  bigot  in  the  cause  of  arbitrary  power  would 
not  pretend  that  any  prerogative  could  or  ought  to  be 
exercised  but  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  prece- 
dents were  adduced  to  prove  that  such  acts,  unques- 
tionably founded  on  that  motive,  had,  in  former  times, 
been  the  objects  of  parliamentary  indemnity.     Lord 
Camden's  expression,  that  the  right  thus  assumed  could 
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only  amount  to  a  forty  days  tyranny,  was  treated  with       x^^**' 

great  severity.     "  Forty  days  tyranny  !"  one  of  the  ' 

speakers  exclaimed;  "  my  Lords,  tyranny  is  a  harsh        ijce. 

"  somid.     I  detest  the  very  word,  because  I  hate  the 

"  thing.     But  are  these  words  to  come  from  a  noble 

"  Lord,  whose  glory  it  might  and  ought  to  be,  to  have 

"  risen  by  steps  that  hberty  threw  in  his  way,  and  to  have 

^  been  honoured  as  his  country  has  honoured  him,  not 

**  for  trampling  her  under  foot,  but  for  holding  up  her 

"  head.     I  have  used  my  best  endeavours  to  answer 

"  the  argument  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  distinc- 

"  tion  to  which  the  forty  days  alludes,  by  argument 

"  founded  on  principles ;   I  will  now  giye  the  noble 

"  Lord  one  answer  more,  and  it  shall  be  argumenium  ad 

"  hammem.     That  noble  Lord  has,  I  believe,  said,  on 

"  other  occasions,  and  he  said  well,  that  the  price  of 

"  one  hour's  English  liberty  none  but  an  English  jury 

"  could  tell ;  and  juries,  under  his  guidance,  have  esti- 

"  mated  it  very  high,  in  the  case  of  the  meanest  of 

"  the  subjects,  when  oppressed  only  by  the  servants  of 

"  the  state.     But  forty  days  tyranny  over  the  nation 

"  by  the  crown ! — ^who  can  endure  the  thought  1     My 

"  Lords,  less  than  forty  days  tyranny,  such  as  this 

"country  has  felt  in  some  times,  would,  I  believe, 

"  bring  your  lordships  together  without  a  summons, 

"  from  your  sick  beds,  riding  even  upon  post  horses, 

"  in  hot  weather,  fester  than  our  great  patriots  them- 

"  selves  to  get  a  place  or  a  pension,  or  both ;  and,  for 

**  aught  I  know,  make  the  subject  of  your  consulta^ 

"  tions  that  appeal  tjo  Heaven  which  has  been  spoken 

"  of.     Once  establish  a  dispensing  power,   and  you 

"  cannot  be  sure  of  either  liberty  or  law  for  forty  mi- 

"  nutes." 

''  A  noble  and  learned  Lord  speaks  of  meritorious 
"  criminality  as  strange ;  and  it  would  be  so.  But 
"  meritorious  illegality  is  not  so  strange,  or  an  action 
"  meritorious  in  itself,  and  happy  in  its  effects,  though 
"  against  law.  The  merit  consists  in  running  the  risk 
"  of  the  law  for  the  public  good ;  as  in  the  instance 
"  which  has  been  cited  of  the  Roman  General  who 
"  fought  against  orders,  and  was  rewarded  for  saving 
VOL.   I.  ^  r^  T 
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CHAP.  «  his  country.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  act  is  au- 
'  "  thorized  by  law,  there  can  be  no  such  risk,  or  con- 
1766.  "  sequently  any  other  merit  than  that  of  doing  one's 
"  duty.  I  agree  that  he  would  be  a  poor  minister  in- 
"  deed,  who  would  not  run  such  a  risk,  when  the  safety 
"  of  the  state  required  it  I  say,  that  without  being 
"  minister,  as  an  inferior  magistrate,  or  even  as  a 
"  private  subject,  I  should  not  hesitate,  upon  good 
"  groimd  of  public  safety,  to  stop,  if  I  could,  any  ship 
"  from  sailing  out  of  port,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
"  state,  although  no  embargo  subsisted ;  and  in  this 
"  case,  if  ministers  had  held  to  the  justification  of  the 
"  particular  act  upon  the  circumstances,  they  had  done 
"  well.  But  they  have  justified  the  act,  by  maintaining 
"  a  power  which  I  cannot  acknowledge.  I  blame  not 
"  the  crown,  nor  the  advisers  of  the  crown,  for  dis- 
"  pensing  good,  nor  do  I  wish  to  hold  out  to  the  people 
"  a  violation  of  the  constitution ;  but  I  will  blame 
"  ministers  for  asserting  a  prerogative  in  the  crown, 
"  which,  instead  of  dispensing  good,  would  dispense 
"  much  evil ;  and  if  they  will  hold  out  a  power  uncon- 
"  stitutional,  and  destructive  of  the  vitals  of  the  con- 
"  stitution,  they  must  excuse  others  for  holding  up  the 
"  barrier  against  such  a  power,  and  defending  the  con- 
stitution. I  think  prerogative  is  a  power,  and  it  is 
a  duty  also  to  protect  the  people ;  but  I  think  a  dis- 
*'  pensing  power  is  no  part  of  the  prerogative,  and 
"  equally  against  the  duty  of  the  prerogative  and  the 
"  safety  and  protection  of  the  people :  and  I  am  asto- 
"  nished  how  a  House  of  Lords  could  have  patience 
"  to  sit  and  hear  so  much  of  it.  The  dispensing  and 
"  suspending  power,  and  the  raising  of  money  without 
"  consent  of  ParUament,  were  declared  to  be  precisely 
"  aUke,  and  standing  upon  the  very  same  ground ; 
"  they  were  bom  twins,  they  lived  together,  and  to- 
"  gether  were  buried  in  the  same  grave  at  the  revolu- 
"  tion,  past  all  power  of  resurrection.  If  a  difference 
"  were  made  between  raising  money,  and  the  suspend- 
"  ing  or  dispensing  power,  the  suspending  and  dis- 
"  pensing  power  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
"  dangerous,  as  that  which  might  do  most  universal 
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"  mischief  and  with  the  greatest  speed,  as  it  includes      ^^n  ^' 
"  the  whole.     Rashly  and  wilfully  to  claim  or  exercise, 


as  prerogative,  a  power  clearly  against  law,  is  too  i766. 
**  great  boldness  for  this  country ;  and  the  suspending 
"  or  dispensing  power,  that  edged  tool  which  has  cut 
'^  so  deep,  is  the  last  tixat  any  man  in  his  wits  would 
"  handle  in  England :  that  rock  which  the  English 
"  History  has  warned  against  with  such  awful  beacons ; 
"  an  attempt  that  lost  one  Prince  his  crown  and  his 
"  head ;  and  that  at  length  expelled  his  family  out 
"  of  this  land  of  liberty  to  the  regions  of  tyranny,  as 
"  the  only  climate  that  suited  their  temper  and  genius ; 
"  a  power,  the  exercise  of  which  stands  branded,  as 
"  the  subversion  of  the  constitution,  in  the  front  of 
"  that  truly  great  charter  of  your  liberties,  the  bill  of 
"  rights.  A  minister  who  is  not  afraid  of  that  power, 
"  is  neither  fit  for  the  sovereign  nor  the  subject*". 

The  act  done  may  weU  be  supported  by  the  irre- 
sistible argument  of  public  necessity ;  but,  on  every 
constitutional  principle,  an  act  of  indemnity  was  requi- 
site.  The  question,  on  the  whole,  was  one  of  abstract 
theory :  the  necessity  of  the  embargo  was  universally 
admitted ;  and,  although  the  debates  were  violent,  and 
the  amendment  rejected,  no  protest  appears  on  the 
journals.  The  Parliament,  ia  fact,  sanctioned  the  pro- 
ceeding of  ministry  by  an  address  to  the  King,  request- 
ing him  to  continue  the  embargo,  and  extend  it  to 
several  other  species  of  grain,  and  also  to  prohibit  the 
com  distillery.  Bills  were  also  passed,  aUowing  the 
importation  of  grain  and  flour,  duty  free,  from  the 
British  colonies  in  America,  and  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  for  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  them 
and  of  some  sorts  of  animal  foodf. 

The  opposition  to  Lord  Chatham's  ministry  was  Lordchat- 
not  unexpected.     The  estrangement  of  Lord  Temple  ^  ^ui^S*-'*' 
deprived  him  of  many  adherents ;  and  a  powerful  coali-  herents. 

*  No  details  are  preserved  of  this  debate.  The  account  of  it  here  piven  is 
taken  from  a  pamphlet,  called,  "  A  Speech  against  the  Suspending  and  Dispens- 
*'  ing  Prerogative."  It  -was  supposed  to  be  penned  by  Lord  Mansfield,  but  was, 
in  fact,  written  by  a  gentleman  at  the  bar,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Temple, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Lyttelton. 

t  See  Debates  and  Journals. 
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26th. 


Chagrin  of 
the  Duke  of 
Bedibrd. 


tion  of  parties  was  formed  against  him.  Anxious  to 
break  this  combination,  he  made  overtures  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  In  a  conference  at  Bath,  he  stated 
the  principal  measures  which  he  intended  to  ,  pursue  ; 
to  maintain  the  inviolate  observance  of  the  peace,  to 
avoid  continental  connexions  and  subsidies,  and  to  ob- 
serve a  rigid  economy.  The  Duke  said  these  were  his 
own  measures,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  support 
them,  whether  his  friends  were  in  or  out  of  office ;  the 
topic  of  America  was  carefully  avoided. 

This  interview  being  understood,  both  by  the  Duke 
and  the  minister,  as  merely  preparatory  to  another,  the 
Bedford  party  took  little  share  in  the  early  debates  of 
the  session ;  yet  the  opposition  encountered  by  Lord 
Chatham  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  constant  ap- 
probation which  awaited  the  measures  of  his  last  ad- 
ministration, and  he  felt  this  change  with  great 
sensibility.  He  foimd  it  necessary  to  gain  new  friends, 
and  enfeeble  his  opponents ;  but  his  endeavours  failed. 
The  harsh  manner  in  which  he  dismissed  Lord  Edg- 
cumbe  fi'om  the  appointment  of  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold, mth  a  view  to  gratify  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  by 
bestowing  it  on  Sir  John  Shelly,  the  Duke's  near  rela- 
tion, disgusted  many  respectable  members  of  adminis- 
tration. The  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Earls  of  Bessbo- 
rough  and  Scarborough,  and  Lord  Monson,  withdrew 
their  support ;  and  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  Sir  William 
Meredith,  and  Admiral  Keppel,  resigned  their  places 
at  the  board  of  Admiralty. 

To  coimterbalance  this  defection.  Lord  Chatham 
renewed  his  overtuics  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and,  as 
an  introductory  measure,  offered  the  first  situation  at 
the  Admiralty  to  Lord  Gower,  who  instantly  repaired 
to  Woburn  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  Duke. 
During  his  absence.  Lord  Chatham  made  a  different 
arrangement.  The  place  of  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty 
was  given  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke ;  the  other  vacant 
seats  at  the  board  were  filled  by  Mr.  Jenkinson  and 
Sir  Piercy  Brett ;  and  Lord  Hillsborough  and  Lord 
Le  Despencer  were  appointed  joint  postmasters.  On 
his  arrival  in  town,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  required  of 
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the  minister  places  for  several  of  his  friends;  but  was      ^f,^* 
mortified  with  the  information  that  no  offices  were  re-  " 


served,  and  even  that  which  has  been  offered  to  Lord       nee. 
Gower  was  disposed  of. 

This  whole  transaction  is  involved  in  mystery :  the  Embarmas- 
conduct  of  Lord  Chatham  indicates  embarrassment  and  cimUmL*^ 
precipitation.  Although  these  appointments  served  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies,  and  complete  the  numbers  of  ad- 
ministration, no  addition  of  strength  was  acquired; 
the  adherents  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  were  disgusted, 
and  those  who  accepted  offices  were  not  conciliated. 
Lord  Chatham  was  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  of 
Lord  Bute  at  the  close  of  his  administration ;  the 
creator  of  a  cabinet  who  neither  loved  nor  respected 
him,  opposed  by  a  numerous,  able,  and  active  party, 
divested  of  popularity,  and  sustained  only  by  the  King, 
whose  support  was  strenuous,  and  his  confidence  un- 
bounded. His  Majesty's  conduct  throughout  their 
perplexing  negotiations  was  firm,  sensible,  and  dig- 
nified. "  I  know,"  he  said,  hi  a  letter  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham, "  the  uprightness  of  my  cause,  and  that  my 
"  principal  ministers  mean  nothing  but  to  aid  me  in 
"  making  my  people  happy ;  the  hour  demands  a  due 
"  firmness ;  'tis  that  has  already  dismayed  all  the  hopes 
"  of  those  just  retired ;  a  contrary  conduct  would  at 
"  once  overturn  the  very  end  proposed  at  the  formation 
"  of  the  present  administration;  for  to  root  out  the 
"  present  method  of  parties  banding  together,  can 
"  only  be  obtained  by  withstanding  their  imjust  de- 
"  mands,  ajs  well  as  the  engaging  able  men,  be  their 
"  private  connexions  where  they  will*." 

In  another  quarter.  Lord  Chatham  experienced  a  Attempt  to 
mortifying  check.     The  Empress  of  Russia  formed  an  ^™  ^j^^^" 
alliance  with  the  King  of  Prussia  for  their  mutual  Russia  and 
support  and  protection,  and  it  was  her  wish  to  have  ^'"^" 

*  LetterfiromtheKingtoLordChatham,  2nd  December,  1766;  Correspond- 
ence, vol.  iii.  p.  137.  The  same  book,  pp.  126  to  147,  contains  many  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  negotiations  which  were  begun  and  terminated  unsuccessfully ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  failures  were  not  occasioned  by  any  differences 
of  opinion  in  politics,  but  merely  by  selfishness  and  jealousy  about  oificial 
appointments  and  personal  patronage. 


Prussia. 
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included  Englaad,  Denmark,  Poland,  Sweden,  and 
Saxony ;  that  is,  to  form  an  alliance  of  the  north  of 
Europe  against  the  south^.  Soon  afler  their  accession 
to  power,  the  new  administration  resolved  in  council, 
with  the  King's  entire  approbation,  to  form  with  the 
Empress  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  such  an  alli* 
ance  as  had  been  meditated,  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  the  Family  Compact. 

Lord  Chatham  expected,  no  doubt,  that  a  sense  of 
personal  esteem,  and  of  gratitude  for  past  exertions, 
would  have  predisposed  Frederick  to  concur  in  this 
project;  and  instructions  were  immediately  dispatched, 
authorizing  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  make  the  neces- 
sary communication.  The  accomplishment  of  this  task 
was  beset  with  difficulties.  The  British  ambassador 
had  well-founded  objections  to  a  conference  with  Count 
Finkenstein ;  the  King  was  in  Silesia,  travelling  too 
rapidly  to  permit  a  hope  that  a  courier  could  overtake 
him,  and,  as  a  last  chance,  Mr.  Stanley,  who  was  on 
his  way  as  ambassador  to  Petersburg,  undertook  to 
apprize  Frederick  of  the  subject  of  his  mission,  hoping 
that  he  would  be  propitiated  by  such  a  mark  of  con- 
fidence. It  appeared  obvious  that,  if  he  would  reflect 
coolly  and  deUberately  on  his  own  situation,  unallied, 
surrounded  vnth  jealous  enemies,  dreaded,  but  not 
beloved  in  the  empire,  he  would  plainly  see  that  no- 
thing could  tend  so  much  to  his  security,  nor  toward 
re-establishing  and  perpetuating  the  weight  and  influ- 
ence he  had  acquired  in  Europe,  as  a  sincere  concur- 
rence in  this  plan  of  alliance,  which  would  secxire  peace 
upon  a  solid  basis  to  the  present  age,  and  afford  a 
prospect  of  tranquillity  to  the  nextf . 

By  whomsoever  the  disclosure  was  made,  whether 
by  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Stanley,  it  was  received 
in  a  manner  most  discouraging ;  sufficiently  so  to  draw 
from  General  Conway  a  letter,  in  which,  while  he  ex- 
pressed high  approbation  of  the  ambassador's  conduct. 


*  Lord  Dover's  Life  of  Frederick  the  Second,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 
t  These  are  the  expressions  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  in  a  dispatch  to  General 
Couwuy,  August  24th,  1766. 
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he  said,  that  notwithstanding  many  thiogs  which  His      ^^^' 

Majesty  had  heard  of  the  King  of  Prassia's  manner  of    L_ 

expressing  himself  of  late,  with  regard  to  connexions  1766. 
with  this  country,  he  could  not  learn,  without  much 
surprise,  the  account  of  the  great  coolness  with  which 
he  met  this  advance.  The  observations  which  Frede- 
rick was  said  to  have  made  were  answered  with  con- 
siderable  asperity,  and  he  was  advised  to  recollect  that 
Silesia  was  more  likely  than  any  other  matter  to  kindle 
a  new  vrar*. 

In  relying  on  any  supposed  good-will  in  the  King 
of  Prussia,  a  material  omission  was  made,  that  of  for-  November. 
gettLog  the  temper  and  character  of  the  sovereign  with 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  treat.  After  many  delays. 
Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  was  feivoured  with  an  audience; 
but  the  King's  coldness  on  the  proposal,  shewed  an 
indifference,  if  not  aversion,  to  the  plan.  For  some 
time  afterwards  a  total  silence  was  maintained.  The 
English  minister  knew  His  Majesty's  impatience,  espe- 
cially when  in  a  bad  humour,  and  apprehend^  that 
an  application  might  produce  a  short  and  perhaps  dis- 
agreeable answer,  which,  when  once  given,  would  not 
easily  be  revoked.  If  not  spoiled  by  too  much  court* 
ship,  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  be  sufBiciently  sen- 
sible of  his  own  interests  to  perceive  that,  by  the  triple 
alliance,  he,  of  all  parties,  must  be  the  most  substan- 
tial gainer.  If  a  compact  were  effected  between  Hussia 
and  Great  Britain,  his  safety  would  require  him  to  join 
in  the  alliance ;  for  he  had  no  connexion  with  France, 
nor  was  there  reason  to  believe  that  France  desired 
any  with  him.  It  would,  therefore,  be  more  for  his 
own  interest  and  dignity  to  take  a  share  in  framing 
the  treaty,  than  to  be  permitted  to  accede  to  it  when 
made. 

Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  soon  obtained  another  inter-  Dec.  i. 
view,  when  he  urged  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the  alli- 
ance ;  but  still  found  Frederick  inflexible.   He  thought 
the  proposed  compact  more  likely  to  disturb  than  to 

*  These  were  private  instructions  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  to  be  used  accord- 
ing to  his  discretion. 
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^xiu'      secure  the  peace  of  Europe.     Associations  of  different 

L-    powers  upon  a  general  plan,  he  observed,  are  rarely  of 

1766,  long  duration,  and  seldom  produce  any  good  effect. 
Circumstances  vary  so  fast,  that  there  is  hardly  a  pos- 
sibility of  maMng  provisions,  in  a  general  treaty,  for 
events  that  may  happen.  When  the  storm  seems  to 
be  rising,  and  clouds  begin  to  appear,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  is  the  time  for  uniting  together,  and  concert- 
ing measures  to  ward  off  the  impending  danger.  As 
to  the  peace  of  Germany  being  disturbed,  he  said  that, 
although  he  made  no  doubt  the  French  were  medi- 
tating revenge,  to  recover  the  honour  they  had  lately 
lost  in  the  field,  as  weU  as  by  treaty,  the  disorder  of 
their  affairs  would  prevent  any  immediate  effort;  nor 
would  Germany  be  the  seat  of  action;  they  were 
heartily  sick  of  that  country.  They  could  operate 
more  effectually  by  an  attack  upon  Portugal,  in  which 
he  had  no  doubt  they  would  be  joined  by  Spain,  as  the 
delay  in  paying  the  Manilla  ransom  proved  that  coun- 
try to  be  desirous  of  hostility  with  England.  As  to 
any  danger  to  his  dominions,  he  said,  "  If  I  am  at- 
"  tecked,  I  am  ready  to  defend  myself;  you  have  seen 
"  what  I  can  do." 

Convinced  that  His  Majesty  had  not  disclosed  his 
real  reasons,  the  ambassador,  when  the  audience  had 
ended,  continued  in  conversation,  and  the  King  owned, 
as  a  private  man,  that  he  would  not  forget  the  ill-usage 
and  imustice  he  had  met  with  from  our  nation  at  the 
time  of  concluding  the  last  peace.  He  had  great  con- 
fidence in  Lord  Chatham ;  but  how  could  he  be  as- 
sured of  his  continuance  in  office  ?  Sir  Andrew  said 
he  had  no  doubt  on  that  point,  as  his  Lordship  was 
equally  the  darling  of  the  King  and  the  people ;  but 
these  accoimts,  Frederick  observed,  did  not  tally  with 
his  intelligence  from  England. 
Jaii^'2 ''  Convinced  that  no  good  effect  could  now  be  derived 

from  this  overture.  General  Conway  wrote  to  the  am- 
bassador, that  his  Prussian  Majesty  would  be  troubled 
with  no  ftirther  applications.  "  He  has  chosen  his 
"  part,  and  wiU  find  that  the  King  can  as  readily  take 
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"  his.     When  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  is  next      ^n^' 

"  in  question,  he  must  probably  be  at  the  trouble  to L. 

"  signify  his  desire  of  it*."  1767. 

In  this  proceeding,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  actuated 
less  by  consideration  of  political  propriety  and  pap 
triotism,  than  by  a  rancorous  hatred  of  England, 
which,  to  the  last  days  of  his  life,  was  never  appeased 
or  mitigated.  It  broke  forth  on  many  occasions,  and  was 
carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  he  styled  the  whole  En- 
glish nation  wretches  (des  miserablesj.  He  also  parti- 
cipated largely  in  a  feeling,  very  general  on  the  conti- 
nent,  that  our  frequent  changes  of  government  rendered 
all  dealings  with  us  insecuref.  Perhaps  another  urgent 
reason  for  avoiding  the  treaty  proposed,  arose  from  his 
having  formed,  with  the  Empress  of  Kussia,  those  dis- 
gracefrd  arrangements  which  afterward  brought  so 
much  calamity  on  Poland. 

To  have  carried  this  great  measure  would  have 
been  a  proud  triumph  to  Lord  Chatham.  He  would 
have  met  parliament  in  great  glory,  if  he  could  have 
brought  before  them  a  treaty  of  so  much  importance, 
as  the  first  fruit  of  his  administration ;  but  the  mortificar 
tion  of  failure  was  not  soothed  by  any  express  message, 
or  particular  declaration  of  kindness  from  the  sovereign 
who  so  haughtily  and  inflexibly  resisted  his  advances. 

Lord  Chatham's  situation  at  this  time  was  pecu- 
liarly distressing;  it  afforded  an  afiecting,  though  not 
a  new,  lesson  to  ambition  and  political  intrigue.  How 
he  was  opposed  and  how  supported  in  the  House  of 
Lords  has  been  shewn.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
is  said,  and  the  fsuct  is  justly  termed  extraordinary  and 
indecent,   no  member  of   opposition  spoke  vvithout 


*  This  information  is  principally  derived  from  the  Mitchell  Papers,  parti- 
cularly Letters  dated  the  1st,  4th,  and  21st  of  August,  the  30th  of  September,  the 
24th  of  October,  the  4th  and  8th  of  November,  and  the  6th  of  December,  1766, 
and  the  2nd  of  January,  1767,  vol.  6810,  fo.  52,  67,  74,  and  79,  and  vol.  6821, 
fo.  51, 180, 192,  and  206.  See  also  the  Correspondence  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  29,  46,  48,  66,  77,  79,  82,  and.  139.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hope  of 
bringing  this  affair  to  a  prosperous  termination  may  have  had  some  influence  in 
delaying  the  assembling  of  parliament. 

t  Letter  from  Mr.  Woodford  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  29th  July,  1766  ;  Same 
Papers,  vol.  6829. 
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Feb. 
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abusing  him,  and  no  friend  rose  to-take  his  part^.  This 
condition  was  not  produced  by  any  overweening  opinions 
entertained  by  ministers  of  their  own  irresistible 
strength :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  felt  that  the  ability 
among  the  leaders  would  be  at  least  divided,  if  not 
embodied  against  them.  They  were  anxious  to  acquire 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Burke,  whose  powers  they  already  fully 
appreciated ;  but  he  would  not  desert  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  and  evaded  their  proposals ;  they  tried  in 
other  quarters,  but  could  not  gain  the  effective  aid  they 
requiredf. 

All  these  circumstances,  so  new,  and  so  insupportable 
to  the  commanding  spirit  of  Lord  Chatham,  produced 
violent  effects  on  his  constitution.  The  gout  tormented 
him  incessantly,  and  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  no  less 
than  his  corporeal  sufferings,  impelled  him  to  frequ^it 
change  of  residence.  From  London  he  went  to  fia.th ; 
dissatisfied  with  Bath,  he  attempted  to  return  to  Lon- 
don, but  was  detained  by  his  disorder  at  Marlborough ; 
he  next  retired  to  Hampstead,  but  soon  disliked  ^t 
situation,  and  repurchased  his  former  residence  at 
Hayes.  His  mind  was  agitated  by  passions  inimical  to 
his  repose,  and  his  spirits  were  occasionally  depressed 
almost  to  despondency.  He  was  unable  to  attend 
public  business ;  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet, 
considering  his  health  irreparably  injured,  projected 
arrangements  and  adopted  measures  not  only  without 
consulting  him,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  his  known 
opinions^.  Such  was  the  situation  to  which  that 
great  minister  was  reduced,  who  had  recently  declared 
in  the  cabinet  his  resolution  not  to  sanction  mearares 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  guide.  Such  were  the 
consequences  of  forming  what  Mr.  Burke  afterward, 
>vith  no  less  wit  than  truth,  described  as  "  a  chequered 
"  and  speckled  administration ;  a  piece  of  joinery,  so 


*  These  are  the  -words  of  Lord  ChBrlemont,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Flood,  19tli  of 
Fehruary,  1767 ;  "  Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante/'  the  noble  writer  justly 
^  observes,  is  scarcely  a  degree  less  black  than  absentem,  qui  rodit  amicum.  Is  it 
possible  that  such  a  man  can  be  friendless  t    Correspondence,  p.  31. 

t  Lord  Chatham's  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  110. 

t  From  the  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  chapters  32  and  33. 
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'*  crossly  indented  and  whimsically  dovetailed ;  a  cabi-      ^^nf' 

"  net  so  variously  inlaid ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and 

'*  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers ;  King's        i767. 

"  friends  and  republicans ;  whigs  and  tories ;  treacher- 

^^  ous  friends,  and  open  enemies ; — ^that  it  was  indeed 

"  a  very  curious  shew,  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch  and 

**  unsure  to  stand  on."    The  same  author,  pursuing 

the  subject,  has  observed,  ^^  when  his  Lordship  had 

^  executed  his  plan,  he  had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to 

^^  stand  upon ;   and  when  he  had  accomplished  his 

"  scheme  of  administration,  he  was  no  longer  a  mi-  ^^^  ^^ 

nister*. "  union  in  the 

The  want  of  union  in  the  cabinet  was  evident  in  <*^"*®*- 
many  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament.  When  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed  the  land-tax  in 
the  committee,  he  stateid  it  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound ;  "  A  sum,"  he  said,  **  necessary  for  one  year 
"  longer,  to  give  room  for  the  most  brilliant  operation 
"  of  finance  ever  seen  in  England;  to  ensure  to  us 
"  dignity  abroad,  stability  at  home,  and  enable  us  to 
"  enter  with  advantage  into  any  future  war."  The 
proposition  was  resisted  by  the  country  gentlemen,  who 
contended  for  the  reduction  of  the  land-tax,  according 
to  the  usual  practice  in  times  of  peace,  to  three  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  derided  the  mighty  consequences 
which  were  promised  to  result  from  the  additional 
shilling,  as  it  would  produce  only  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  had  not  pre- 
pared his  friends  to  support  his  proposition ;  the  new 
adherents  of  ministry  declared  that  the  land-tax  ought 
to  be  perpetuated  at  four  shillings ;  an  opinion  which 
was  combated  with  much  asperity,  and  treated  as  a 
breach  of  faith.  An  amendment,  limited  to  the  smaller 
sum,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and  carried  by  a 
majority  of  eighteenf .  Thus  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  in  a  minority  on  a  question  of  finance : 
an  extraordinary  indication  of  weakness  in  the  cabinet.        1766. 

The  disimion  of  the  ministry  was  no  less  percep-  ^^^'^f 
tible  in  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  in  the  East  India 

Company. 
*  Speech  on  American  Taxation.     Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  564,  <)uarto. 
t  206  against  188. 
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^xiii'      piiTSuance  of  an  intimation  to  the  directors,  early  occu- 

'_    pied  the  attention  of   parliament.     Their  charters, 

1767.  treaties  with  the  country  powers,  letters,  and  corre- 
spondence with  their  servants  in  India;  the  state  of  their 
revenues  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  Orissa,  and  all  other  places, 
were  required  to  be  laid  before  the  House,  together 
with  an  account  of  expenses  incurred  by  government 
on  the  Company's  behalf.  This  motion,  containing 
offensive  matter,  was  offensively  introduced  by  Alder- 
man Beckford,  to  whom,  somewhat  unhappily,  con- 
sidering his  late  display,  this  duty  was  assigned. 
Violent  debates  ensued;  a  petition  being  presented 
from  the  Company,  the  order  for  printing  the  private 
correspondence  was  discharged.  This  extensive  in- 
quiry introduced  the  discussion  of  many  relative  and 
collateral  topics,  and,  among  others,  a  doubt  was  sug- 
gested  concerning  the  right  of  the  Company  to  the 
territories  acquired  in  India.  The  agitation  of  this 
question  produced  many  animated  speeches ;  the  inter- 
ference of  the  House  of  Commons  was  strongly  depre- 
cated ;  it  was  urged  that  the  difficulty  might  be  solved 
in  the  courts  below,  that  house  not  being  by  the  con- 
stitution the  interpreter  of  laws,  or  the  decider  of  legal 
rights. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  declared  his  disin- 
clination to  try  the  question  in  the  house,  and  recom- 
mended an  amicable  agreement  with  the  Company. 
A  large  party  of  the  proprietors,  though  strenuous  in 
maintaining  their  claim  to  those  possessions  during  the 
remaining  term  of  their  charter,  were  rather  disposed 
to  prevent  litigation  by  a  reasonable  composition,  and 
prepared  proposals  for  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute. 
^  When  this  scheme  was  agreed  to  by  the  directors  and 

presented  to  the  ministry,  their  want  of  cordiality  oc- 
2(^  casioned  new  embarrassments ;  after  the  proposals  had 

been  delivered  to  several  of  them  in  succession,  they  de- 
clined taking  any  part  in  the  negotiation  out  of  the 
bouse;  and  a  petition  was  presented  to  parliament, 
containing  two  sets  of  proposals  for  a  temporary  agree- 
ment during  three  years. 

On  the  basis  of  one  of  these  proposals,  a  bill  was 
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framed,  binding  the  Company  to  pay  to  government      ^xnf* 

the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  poimds  a  year,  by     , 

half  yearly  payments,  and  to  indemnify  the  nation,  i767. 
should  any  loss  be  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
position of  certain  inland  duties,  and  the  allowance  of 
some  drawbacks  granted  at  their  request.  The  term, 
instead  of  three,  was  limited  to  two  years,  to  commence 
from  the  first  of  February,  1767. 

While  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  the  Company  6th  May. 
proposed,  at  a  general  court,  an  increase  of  dividend  ;  Scrlf^ed^ 
justifying  the  measure  by  the  state  of  their  finances,  as 
they  would  be  enabled,  before  the  month  of  February, 
to  discharge  aU  their  debts,  and  pay  the  increased  an- 
nuity*. The  ministry,  considering  this  as  a  dangerous 
delusion,  calculated  to  renew  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
South  Sea  scheme,  sent  letters  to  the  directors,  recom- 
mending the  court  not  to  augment  the  interest  until  their 
proposals  were  fully  discussed  in  parliament.  The 
proprietors,  however,  slighted  the  admonition,  and  de- 
clared a  dividend  for  the  ensuing  half-year,  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 

In  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  bills  were  ReguinUng 
brought  in  for  regulating  the  qualifications  of  voters  ?ng  bui!l™"' 
in  trading  companies ;  and  for  restraining  the  making 
of  dividends  by  the  East  India  Company ;  by  the  latter, 
the  recent  resolution  was  rescinded,  and  no  di\idend 
exceeding  ten  per  cent,  was  to  be  declared.  The 
Company,  alarmed  at  such  an  encroachment  on  their 
privileges,  petitioned  the  house,  and  also  proposed,  if 
the  bill  were  laid  aside,  to  bind  themselves,  for  the 
time  of  their  agreement  with  government,  not  to  ex- 
tend their  dividends  beyond  the  limits  indicated.  The 
petition  and  proposal  were  equally  disregarded,  and 
the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  where  it  was  no  less 
strenuously  opposed.  Counsel  were  heard  at  the  bar, 
and  witnesses  examined ;  the  whole  strength  of  the 
anti-ministerial  parties  was  combined,  and  on  the  third 
reading  the  minority  divided  forty-four  against  fifty- 


*  Short  View  of  the  Laws  siihsisting  with  respect  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 1767,  p.  9. 
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nine-  A  long,  learned,  and  ai^mentative  protest  in 
sixteen  articles  was  entered  on  ti^e  journals,  and  signed 
by  nineteen  peers. 

The  contumacious  conduct  of  the  l^slature  of 
New  York  was  deservedly  reprobated,  and,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  some  rigorous  coercive  measures 
were  proposed;  but,  at  length,  it  was  thought  suffi- 
cient to  frame  a  law,  prohibiting  the  governor,  coun- 
cil, and  assembly,  from  passing  or  assenting  to  any 
legislative  act,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  imtil  the 
terms  of  the  American  mutiny  act  should  be  complied 
with.  This  bill  was  ably  opposed  by  Governor  Pow- 
nall,  whose  arguments  were  supported  by  Alderman 
Beckford,  but  without  effect. 

Another  proceeding  respecting  America  was  at 
least  impolitic,  because  it  tended  to  revive  and  give  a 
new  direction  to  those  disputes  which  had  compelled 
the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  to  repeal  the  stamp 
act,  under  circumstances  not  compatible  with  the 
national  dignity ;  this  was  the  imposition  of  duties  on 
glass,  paper,  paste-board,  white  and  red  lead,  painters* 
colours,  and  tea,  payable  on  importation  into  the  colo- 
nies, to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  specified  in  the 
stamp  act  The  bill  also  contained  a  clause  for  dis- 
continuing the  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  china- 
ware  to  this  country,  and  laid  some  restraints  on  smug- 
gling. By  another  statute,  all  customs  and  duties  pay- 
able in  America  were  put  under  the  management  of 
resident  commissioners ;  these  acts  were  not  opposed 
in  either  house ;  the  right  of  Great  Britain  was  con- 
sidered indubitable,  and  the  expediency  not  liable  to 
objection*. 

The  principal  remaining  transactions  of  this  pro- 
tracted session  were,  an  addition  to  the  stipend  of  half- 
pay  lieutenants  in  the  navy,  the  grant  of  an  annuity 
of  eight  thousand  pounds  to  each  of  the  King's  bro- 
thers, the  Dukes  of  York,  Gloucester,  and  Cumber- 
land, and  a  marriage  portion  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  Princess  Carolina  Matilda,  queen  of  Denmark. 


*  Sfedman*ti  Historj'  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
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His  Majesty  terminated  the  session  with  a  speech      9iljj*- 
remarkable  only  for  its  generality  of  expression.     The 


houses  were  thanked  for  their  diligent  application  to  i7f)7. 
business,  for  the  proofs  they  had  given  of  affection  to  •^'^^y^- 
him  and  his  femily,  for  their  attention  to  objects  of 
great  commercial  interest,  although  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  they  should  have  completed  their  labours, 
and  for  the  supplies  they  had  granted.  No  material 
alteration  had  happened  in  the  state  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  they  were  exhorted  to  convince  the  people  that 
their  grateful  sense  of  the  provisions  which  had  been 
so  wisely  made  for  their  present  happiness  and  lasting 
prosperity  could  no  how  be  so  fully  expressed,  as  by  a 
strict  observance  of  that  order  and  regularity  which 
was  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  security  of  all  good 
government,  and  to  their  own  real  welfare. 

Before  the  prorogation  of  parUament,  the  ministry  Attempts  to 
was  considered  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.     Generad  teriai  arrange- 
Conway  declared  his  resolution  to  resign  when  a  sue-  '"^"*®- 
cesser  could  be  nominated,  assigning,  as  a  reason,  his 
impatient  desire  to  be  again  united  with  his  friends, 
and  reluctance  in  continuing  opposed  to  them.     Lord        July. 
Northington  announced  a  simUar  determination,  al- 
leging that  want  of  health  disabled  him  from  attending 
public  business.     In  consequence  of  these  intimations, 
the  King  wrote  to  Lord  Chatham,  requiring  his  advice 
and  assistance ;  but  his  Lordship,  by  a  verbal  answer, 
excused  himself  from  interfering  in  any  new  arrange- 
ment, as  his  health  was  too  much  impaired  for  ex- 
ertion. 

The  parties  in  opposition,  knowing  these  facts,  en- 
tertained  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  total  change.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  anxious  to  prevent  the  effect  of 
separate  overtures,  strenuously  endeavoured  to  cement 
the  union  between  the  Bedford  and  Rockingham  par- 
ties. An  offer  was  made  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  but  he  decUned  enter- 
ing into  any  negotiation  without  the  advice  of  his 
friends.  The  leaders  of  opposition  held  a  meeting,  to  20th  July. 
prepare  arrangements ;  but,  as  they  could  not  agree  in 
some  essential  nominations,  the  conference  terminated 
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abruptly ;  and  although  renewed  on  a  subsequent  day, 
as  none  would  recede  from  their  former  opinions,  the 
parties  again  separated,  and  the  ministry  retained  their 
situations. 

The  inflexibility  thus  displayed  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  King  to  employ  either  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  or  the  Marquis  of  Kockingham ;  for  they  had 
refrised  to  accept  ofiicial  situations  separately,  and  could 
not  agree  on  such  terms  as  might  enable  them  to  act 
together.  The  ministry,  finding  that  no  conditions 
they  could  offer  would  enable  them  to  acquire  strength 
by  a  junction  with  their  opponents,  were  obliged  to 
conduct  the  public  business  unassisted. 

Lord  Chatham's  health  was  now  deemed  irrecover- 
able ;  and,  in  fact,  the  ministry  were  neither  benefited 
by  his  advice,  nor  supported  by  his  popularity.  They 
wanted  a  distinguished  leader,  of  talents,  character,  and 
reputation,  who  could  give  eflicacy  to  their  measures, 
and  by  his  superior  powers  enchain  those  minor  pre- 
tenders who,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  chief,  disdained 
submission  and  embroiled  the  cabinet.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  before  entertained 
these  views,  projected  a  new  administration,  of  which 
he  should  be  the  leader.  His  talents  were  sufficient 
to  justify  the  intention;  and  he  could  have  united 
a  body  more  respectable,  competent,  and  capable  of 
cordial  and  beneficial  co-operation,  than  those  who 
were  at  the  helm.  Under  him,  the  ministry  would 
have  assumed,  at  least,  a  more  decided  character,  and 
the  public  would  no  longer  have  felt  that  they  retained 
their  situations  merely  by  the  want  of  union  in  their 
adversaries,  and  stood  chiefly  by  their  own  weakness. 
He  obtained  for  his  brother.  Lord  Townshend,  the 
vice-royalty  of  Ireland,  designated  Mr.  Yorke,  son  of 
the  late  Lord  Hardwicke,  for  chancellor,  and  probably 
had  made  other  appointments,  when  his  life  was  un- 
expectedly terminated  by  a  putrid  fever. 

Charles  Townshend  was  descended  from  Charles 
Viscoimt  Townshend,  the  able  and  upright  minister  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick.  He  passed  through  the 
schools  with  distinguished  reputation,  and  was  cele- 
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brated  for  that  pointed  and  finished  wit  which  rendered      ^J^ff  • 

him  the  delight  and  ornament  of  parliament,  and  the    1_ 

charm  of  private  society.  In  his  speeches,  he  brought  i767. 
together,  in  a  short  compass,  all  that  was  necessary  to 
establish,  to  illustrate,  and  to  decorate  the  side  of  the 
question  which  he  supported.  He  stated  his  matter 
skilftdly  and  powerfolly;  his  style  of  argument  was 
neither  trite  and  vulgar,  nor  subtle  and  abstruse.  He 
excelled  in  a  most  luminous  explanation  and  display 
of  his  subject*.  His  defects  arose  firom  his  lively  ta- 
lents and  exquisite  penetration ;  he  readily  perceived 
and  decried  the  errors  of  his  coadjutors ;  and,  firom  the 
versatility  of  his  political  conduct,  acquired  the  nick- 
name of  the  weather-cock.  He  sat  in  parliament 
twenty  years,  and  successively  fiUed  the  places  of  lord 
of  trade  and  of  the  Admiralty,  secretary  at  war,  pay- 
master of  the  forces,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
in  which  offices  he  executed  business  with  accuracy 
and  dispatch,  demonstrating  that  genius  and  industry 
are  not  incompatible.  He  was  carried  off  in  the  me- 
ridian of  life,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  at  a  time  \frhen  it 
might  be  hoped  his  lively  talents  were  matured  by  ex- 
perience, and  the  irregular  sallies  of  his  versatile  tern*- 
per  subjected  to  the  restraints  of  judgment 

This  event  renewed  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a 
ministerial  arrangement :  the  chancellorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer was  filled,  ad  interim^  by  Lord  Mansfieldf  *  It 
was  tendered  to  Lord  North,  who,  for  reasons  not  pre-  *  ^^^ 
cisely  known,  declined  accepting  it.  The  offer  was 
subsequently  made  to  Lord  Barrington,  who  had  filled 
the  station,  with  distinguished  ability,  under  the  ad- 
'  ministration  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  during  a  period 

*  Burke's  Works,  toL  i.  p.  566.  Mr.  Flood,  speaking  of  him  in  comparison 
with  Colonel  Barr^,  General  Conwav,  and  some  otner  eminent  characters  in  the 
house,  says,  "  He  is  the  orator ;  the  rest  are  speakers."  Charlcmont  Corre- 
spondence,  p.  27. 

t  Tliis  fact  is  true  in  terms;  but  wholly  unimportant.  When  I  first  produced 
these  volumes,  I  did  not  know,  but  was  long  ago  informed,  that  the  appoiutmcnt 
had  no  relation  to  the  political  functions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
is  usually,  in  similar  cases,  confided  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  legal  head  to  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer ;  a  person  to  whom  bills  and  petitions  may  formally  be  addressed.  I 
should  have  suppressed  this  passage  without  an  observation,  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  occasioned  some  mistakes  in  other  writers. 

VOL.    I.  X  - 
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of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.  Although  he  declared 
that  Lord  North's  parliamentary  talents  were  more 
equal  to  it,  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  undertake 
the  office,  i£  a  renewed  appUcation  to  him  should  fail. 
A  negotiation  was  attempted  with  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, but  without  effect;  and  at  length  Lord  Nor& 
was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  office*. 

Lord  North,  eldest  son  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Guil- 
ford,  was  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age :  he  com- 
menced his  education  at  Eton,  and  completed  it  at 
Oxford,  with  considerable  reputation  for  his  proficiency 
in  classical  literature.  His  elegant  taste  as  a  scholar 
was  eminent  through  a  life  fully  occupied  with  most 
momentous  pubUc  concerns.  On  his  travels,  he  ap- 
plied assiduously  to  the  acquisition  of  diplomatic  know- 
ledge, and  studied  the  Germanic  constitution  under 
the  celebrated  Mascove.  He  commenced  his  parlia- 
mentary career  in  1754,  and,  during  Mr.  Pitt's  admi- 
nistration in  1759,  obtained  a  seat  at  the  treasury 
board:  he  was  removed  by  the  Eockingham  ministry 
in  176S ;  but,  with  Lord  Chatham,  came  again  into 
office  as  joint  paymaster  of  the  forces.  His  talents 
and  experience  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  im- 
portant post  he  was  now  called  upon  to  fill.  His  abi- 
lities for  debate  were  universally  acknowledged,  and 
had  been  advantageously  displayed  in  the  motions 
against  Wilkes,  and  in  (he  discussion  on  India  affairs. 

Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  succeeded  Lord  North  as 
paymaster,  and  Mr.  Jenkinson  was  appointed  a  lord  of 
the  treasury :  Lord  Northington  and  General  Conway 
resigning.  Lord  Gower  was  made  president  of  the 
council,  Lord  Weymouth  secretary  of  state,  and  Lord' 
Sandwich  joint  postmaster-general.  These  promotions 
indicated  an  accommodation  between  the  ministry  and 
the  Bedford  party;  and  the  cabinet  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Hillsborough 
to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  America.  The 
ministry,  thus  modelled,  was  called  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton's administration ;  for,  although  Lord  Chatham  still 


*  From  private  information.     Abo  Lord  Barrington's  Memoirs,  p.  104. 
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retained  his  plac5e,  he  was  incapable  of  transacting      ^xm' 
business;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  privy  seal  was 


for  a  short  time  put  in  commission,  although  it  was        i768. 
afterward  restored  to  him. 

These  changes  were  eflfected  during  the  sitting  of  ^f^^^^' 
parliament ;  but,  as  the  King,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Meeting  of 
session,   announced   that  they  were  called  together  p*^^**^"*®"* 
merely  to  transact  the  urgent  public  business,  that  a 
dissolution  might  take  place  at  a  time  not.  inconvenient 
to  the  people,  no  affairs  of  importance  were  agitated. 
The  speech  principally  recommended  to  attention  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  still  suffering  from  the  high  price  of 
provisions,  particularly  of  com ;  and  an  act  was  passed  Restraint  on 
similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  session,  prohibiting  8™^- 
the  export  and  encouraging  the  importation  of  grain. 

The  act  of  the  last  session,  restraining  the  divi-  S^S^n^r**^ 
dends  of  the  East  India  Company,  being  expired,  was  on  East  India 
renewed.      The  Company  resisted  this  interference  by  i^ian. 
a  petition.     As  a  chartered  body,  they  claimed  ex-     1768. 
emption  from  such  authority ;  and,  as  British  subjects, 
demanded  relief  from  a  restraint  which,  if  urged  as  a 
precedent,  would  affect  all  the  public  and  private  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom.     The  biQ,  however,  was  sanc- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  great  majority, 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  notwithstanding  a  vehe- 
ment opposition,  which  produced  a  long  protest,  signed  sth  Feb. 
by  eleven  peers.  Protest. 

In  this  session,  a  motion  was  made  by  Sir  George 
Savile  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  quieting  the  possessions  of 
the  subject,   and  for  amending  and  rendering  more  ^^^^^ 
effectual  an  act,  passed  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Tempus 
James  I.,  for  the  general  quiet  of  the  subject  against  ^^"• 
all  pretences  of  concealment  whatever.     The  intended 
law,  commonly  denominated  the  Nullum  Tempus  bill.  Rejected. 
was  rejected,  after  a  violent  debate,  by  a  majority  of 
twenty  only* ;   and,  as  the  occasion  and  nature  of  the 
motion  excited  a  considerable  share  of  interest,  a  suc- 
cinct account  is  given  of  the  transactions  by  which  it 
was  produced. 

«  134  against  114. 

X  2 
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The  Portland  family,  in  consequence  of  a  grant 
made  by  William  III.  to  their  illustrious  ancestor  of 
the  honour  of  Penrith,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
with  the  appurtenances,  had  been  about  seventy  years 
in  possession  of  the  forest  of  Inglewood,  and  the  socage 
of  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  the  value  of  which  is  stated 
at  about  thirty  thousand  pounds,  or  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Sir  James  Lowther,  conceiving  these 
premises  not  to  be  included  in  the  terms  of  the  grant, 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  treasury,  praying  a  lease 
of  His  Majesty's  interest  therein,  for  three  lives,  on 
such  terms  as  should  be  thought  proper.  The  sur- 
veyor-general, to  whom  the  memorial  was  referred, 
reported,  as  Ws  opinion,  that  the  Duke's  title  did  not 
extend  to  the  subject  in  question,  and  recommended 
that  the  grant  of  a  lease,  at  a  reserved  rent  of  fifty 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  socage  of  Carlisle,  and  thir- 
teen shillings  and  four-pence  for  the  forest,  and  a  third 
of  the  rent  of  such  lands  and  hereditaments  in  either 
place  as  Sir  James  should  recover.  This  demise  was 
supposed  to  be  in  conformity  to  the  civil-list  act. 

The  Duke  received  no  official  notice  of  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  but,  when  informed  of  them,  entered  caveats 
in  the  proper  offices,  and  requested  the  treasury  board 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  memorial,  and 
allow  him  to  be  heard  by  counsel. 

In  answer,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  notified  to 
his  Grace  that  his  claim  would  be  referred  to  the  sur- 
veyor-general, who  would  at  the  same  time  be  in- 
structed to  revise  the  report  on  the  memorial ;  and  the 
Duke  was  assured  no  fiirther  proceedings  should  be 
adopted  until  his  title  had  been  stated,  referred  to,  and 
reported  on  by  the  proper  officer,  and  fully  and  ma- 
turely examined  by  the  treasury  board.  The  Duke's 
agents  proceeded  in  their  researches  after  documents 
to  support  his  title,  and  to  invalidate  the  report  of  the 
surveyor-general;  for  which  purpose  they  deemed  it 
necessary  to  obtajn  an  inspection  of  certain  deeds  or 
evidences  in  the  surveyor's  office;  but  this  was  per- 
emptorily refused.  His  Grace  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  treasury,  by  which,  in  regard  that  all  public 
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records  ought  to  be  inspected  for  the  benefit  of  the       ^xiti*' 
parties  interested,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  were  prayed  ' 

to  direct  the  surveyor-general  to  permit  the  Duke's        i7G7. 
agents  to  inspect,  and  take  copies,  tf  necessary,  of  all 
the  surveyor's  court-rolls,  and  other  muniments  and 
writings  in  his  custody,  relative  to  the  matters  in  ques- 
tion. 

Their  lordships  granted  his  request  as  to  the  in- 
spection, not  as  a  right,  but  as  a  matter  of  candour  and 
civility.  When  the  surveyor-general  was  informed  of 
the  permission  thus  given,  he  stated  to  the  board,  that 
the  surveys  and  evidences  in  his  custody  were  not 
pubUc  records,  but  kept  there  for  the  King's  use  only ; 
that  permitting  the  King's  deeds  and  evidences  to  be 
inspected  by  agents  of  persons  who  avowedly  intended 
to  contest  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  would  be  a  bad  pre- 
cedent, and  might  be  detrimental  to  His  Majesty's 
interests  on  future  occasions.  He  added,  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  shortest  way  would  be  to  try  the  right 
of  the  Crown,  which  Sir  James  Lowther  was  ready  to 
do  at  his  own  expense,  if  the  board  would  grant  him 
the  requested  lease.  In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the 
treasury,  notwithstanding  the  caveats  which  had  been 
entered,  passed  the  grant  to  Sir  James,  and  then  ap- 
prized the  Duke  of  its  being  done. 

This  lease  being  considered  as  an  affair  of  party, 
all  the  vehemence  of  party  was  exercised  in  discussing 
it*.  The  Duke's  friends  contended  that  the  grant 
made  by  William  HI.  comprised,  in  its  general  terms, 
the  premises  now  leased  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  or,  if 
not,  that  length  of  possession  ought,  as  in  the  case  of 
private  individuals,  to  be  a  bar  against  all  questions  of 
title.  The  unpopularity,  tyranny,  and  danger,  of  re- 
•  sumptions  by  the  Crown,  were  strongly  urged ;  and 
the  ministry  were  accused  of  attempting  to  revive  that 
odious  maxim,  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  argued,  that  the  general 
words  in  the  grant  did  not  convey  any  thing  more  than 

*  Much  rancour  was  displayed  in  attributing  the  grant  to  the  influence  and 
exertions  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  in  favour  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  who  was  his  son- 
in-law. 


22nd  Dec. 
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^xm  '      ^^  exactly  described,  with  its  obvious  and  necessary 

appurtenances.     That,  even  admitting  King  William's 

1767.  light  to  grant  estates  in  fee  simple  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  successors,  still  such  grants  ought  to  be  read  with 
great  strictness,  and  not  in  a  manner  so  loose  as  to  per- 
mit an  estate  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  pass  in 
mere  general  terms.  The  length  of  possession,  it  was 
said,  instead  of  being  an  argunient  in  the  Duke's 
fiivour,  presented  an  instanee  of  the  moderation  of 
government,  who  were  content  merely  to  try  a  claim 
to  a  valuable  estate,  without  entering  into  a  question 
respecting  the  arrears  incurred  by  seventy  years'  pos- 
session, amounting  at  least  to  seventy  thousand  pounds. 

These  arguments  do  not  appear  satisfactory :  it  is 
obvious  that  there  was  a  disposition  in  flie  ministry 
to  gratify  Sir  James  Lowther  at  the  expense  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland ;  and,  in  that  view,  the  transaction 
was  not  honourable  either  to  the  ministry  or  to  the 
person  preferred.  The  length  of  possession,  if  not  a 
sufficient  bar  to  every  claim,  ought  at  least  to  have 
procured  for  the  possessor  a  reAisal  of  the  lease  on 
equitable  terms ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  was  unbecom- 
ing the  dignity  of  government  to  enter  into  such  a 
contest  with  a  subject.  The  property  was  not  of  suf- 
ficient value  to  sdFord  an  excuse  for  impelling  the 
Sovereign  to  appear  in  his  own  courts  as  suitor  against 
the  descendant  of  a  man  whose  zeal  in  establishing  the 
Protestant  succession,  though  liberally,  was  not  super- 
abundantly rewarded. 

The  repeated  complaints  of  the  Duke's  friends  that 
he  was  ill-treated  and  trifled  with  by  the  officers  of 
government,  seem  void  of  foundation.  They  did  their 
duty  with  candour,  temper,  and  propriety.  Still  less 
credit  attaches  to  the  assertion  that  the  motive  of  pass- 
ing the  grant  was  to  secure  an  influence  at  the  en- 
suing general  election :  the  estate  was  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  affect,  in  any  great  degree,  a  county 
contest ;  and  as  the  grant  was  avowedly  expedited  for 
♦the  mere  purpose  of  preventing  the  claim  from  being 
argued  in  council,  where  it  could  not  be  legally  de- 
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cided,  the  transfer  could  not  be  attended  with  quiet       ^xnF' 
possession,  so  as  to  give  the  supposed  influence*.  . 1_ 

After  the   supplies   and  some  private  bills  had        1768. 
passed,  the  King  closed  the  session,  thanking  parlia-  J^^^^^n. 
ment  for  their  signal  proo&  of  affectionate  attachment 
to  his  person,  &mily,  and  government,  fidthM  atten- 
tiooa  to  the  public  service,  and  earnest  zeal  for  the 
preservation  of  our  excellent  constitution. 

Two  days  afterward  the  parliament  was  dissolved  Dissoiuu^n'of 

by  proclamation.  parliament 

*  These  facts  wet  taken  firoim  "  The  Case  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  respecting 
"  two  Leases  lately  granted  to  Sir  James  l/owther ;"  "  A  Reply  to  the  Case  of 
'*  the  Duke  of  Portland,"  and  "  Obserrations  on  the  Power  of  Alienation  in  the 
"  Ciown." 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 


1767—1768. 


CHAP. 
XIV. 

1767. 
State  of 
Europe. 

Power  of 
the  Jesuits. 


State  of  Europe.— Power  of  the  Jesuits. — Their  expulsion 
from  Spain  and  Naples — oud  final  suppression. — ^Reception 
in  Prussia.— State  of  France.— Seizure  of  Avignon. — War 
in  Corsica — the  island  subdued  by  the  French. — War  be- 
tween the  Turks  aud  Russians. — ^Affairs  of  America. — 
Exertions  against  the  new  taxes. — Disputes  between  the 
governor  and  legislature  of  Massachusetts  Bay. — Proceed- 
ings of  the  assembly — their  circular  letter. — libel  on  the 
governor.— Prorogation  of  the  assembly — ^their  roflexibility 
— and  dissolution. — Temper  of  the  people. —  Seizure  of 
Hancock's  sloop. —Town  meetings. — Convention. — Arrival 
of  the  troops. — Tranquillity  of  New  York. — Affairs  of  Ire- 
land.— ^Brief  retrospect. — The  Lord  Lieutenant  obliged  to 
resign.  Lord  Townshend  appointed. — Efforts  of  the  people 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  parliament — ^An  octennial  bill 
is  at  length  passed^  and  receives  the  Royal  sanction. 

Although  the  continent  of  Europe  was  at  this 
period  nurturing  the  principles  which  have  since  pro- 
duced tremendous  changes,  no  transaction  yet  appeared 
to  interfere  with  the  welfare  or  tranquillity  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  event  which  most  immediately  affected  the 
interests  of  mankind  was  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits.  That 
body,  by  their  learning,  activity,  intrigue,  and  federal 
union,  had  acquired  unlimited  authority  in  all  Cathohc 
countries ;  they  regulated  the  consciences  of  crowned 
heads ;  at  their  suggestions  treaties  were  confirmed  or 
broken,  and  war  or  peace  prevailed.  Their  influence 
extended  to  all  parts  ;  as  preceptors  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  discerning,  and  giving  an  inflexion  to  the 
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tempers,  passions,  and  habits  of  youth ;  of  acquiring      ^^^' 
an  unlimited  ascendancy  over  the  mind ;  of  enslaving 


the  timid,  restraining  the  proud,  and  bending  even  the  i767. 
energies  of  courage  and  virtue  to  their  own  peculiar 
views.  Their  orders,  and  many  regulations  of  their 
society,  were  an  inscrutable  mystery ;  but  so  speedy 
was  their  intelligence,  and  so  prompt  their  communi- 
cation, that  they  seemed  everywhere  to  be  the  first 
apprized  of  occurrences,  and  earliest  and  most  abund- 
antly benefited  by  them.  Their  activity  and  influence 
over  the  timid  and  superstitious  threw  enormous 
wealth  into  their  hands,  and  their  ambition  was  sup- 
posed equal  to  their  power.  From  their  first  esta^ 
bUshment  as  an  order,  they  were  occasionally  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  inquietude,  and  already  several 
principal  powers  in  Europe  had  expelled  them,  as  a 
body  dangerous  to  government*.  In  some  countries, 
intrigue,  superstition,  or  fear,  had  procured  their  re- 
admission;  but  the  present  period  was  marked  for 
their  total  expulsion  and  suppression.  De  Choiseul, 
the  French  minister,  conceived  this  great  project,  in 
which  he  was  animated  by  political  considerations,  and 
by  an  attachment  to  the  modem  systems  of  free-think- 
ing philosophers.  Aided  by  the  parliaments,  he  de* 
prived  them  of  all  their  schools  and  establishments, 
and  finally  procured,  in  1764,  a  suppression  of  their 
order  in  France,  although  the  members  were  still  per- 
mitted to  reside  as  individuals,  conforming  to  the 
spiritual  and  civil  ordinances  of  the  realm. 

In  Spain  and  the  transatlantic  dominions  of  that  Their  expui. 
country,  their  influence  was  most  extensive,  and,  from  won.  from 
the  bigoted  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  their  re-    **™" 
ligion,  and  to  the  Jesuits  in  particular,  their  establish- 
ment was  deemed  perfectly  secure,  and  their  govern- 
ment as  permanent  and  efficient  as  that  of  the  King 
himself.     Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this -security,  and  with- 
out any  previous  indication  of  jealousy  or  displeasure, 

*  They  were  expelled  from  France  in  1594,  but  re-established  in  1603 ;  from 
ifngland  in  1604,  from  Venice  in  1606,  and  from  Portugal  in  1759  ;  under  pre- 
tence of  having  in;itigated  the  families  of  Tavora  and  D'Aveiro  to  assassinate 
King  Joseph  I. 
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drd  Apiil. 


their  ruin  was  effected.  This  measure  was  planned 
hy  De  Choiseul,  and  conducted  by  means  of  the  Mar- 
quis D'Ossun,  the  French  ambassiador  at  Madrid,  who 
concerted  his  measures  with  the  King,  and  the  Count 
D'Aranda  his  prime  minister. 

The  execution  of  the  design  was  sudden  and  de» 
cisive ;  at  midnight,  large  bodies  of  the  military  sur* 
rounded  the  six  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  in  Madrid, 
forced  the  gates,  secured  the  bells,  and,  placing  a  sen- 
try at  the  door  of  each  cell,  commanded  the  feithers  to 
rise,  summoned  them  into  the  refectory,  and  read  the 
King's  order  for  instant  transportation.  The  royal 
seal  was  put  on  all  their  effects,  except  a  few  neces- 
saries which  they  were  permitted  to  carry  away.  All 
the  hired  coaches  and  chaises  in  Madrid,  together  with 
several  waggons,  being  engaged  and  distributed  in 
proper  places,  their  journey  toward  Carthagena  imme- 
diately began.  The  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  in  the 
morning,  learned  the  intelligence  with  surprise  and 
consternation,  but  had  not  the  power,  if  they  had  in- 
clination, to  interfere  in  preventing  the  execution  of 
the  King's  command. 

Three  days  afterward,  the  Jesuits'  college  in  Bar- 
celona was  surrounded,  and  the  members  transported 
with  circumstances  exactly  similar.  The  same  mear 
sures  were  adopted,  at  the  same  hour,  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  ships  were  provided  in  the  different  sea- 
ports for  carrying  the  Jesuits  to  the  ecclesiastical  state ; 
and  the  most  effectual  means  were  adopted  for  pre- 
venting any  communication  with  the  I^g's  foreign 
dominions.  The  royal  ordinance  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  was  then  published,  by  which  all  their 
property  was  confiscated ;  a  small  pension  was  assigned 
to  each  individual,  payable  only  while  he  resided  in  a 
place  appointed,  and  abstained  from  offence  in  his 
writings  and  conduct;  and  the  misdemeanor  of  one 
was  declared  sufficient  to  subject  the  whole  body  to  a 
forfeiture  of  their  stipends.  The  King's  subjects  were 
forbidden,  under  penalties  of  high  treason,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Jesuits ;  they  were  enjoined  to  observe 
strict  silence,  and  not  to  write,  declaim,  or  make  any 
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moyement  for  or  against  these  measures.     The  same      ^xnT* 
regulations  extended  to  the  Indies,  where  a  similar 


seizure  and  expulsion  took  place,  and  an  immense       i767. 
property  was  acquired  by  government. 

All  men  were  surprised  at  the  secrecy  and  rigour 
of  this  transaction,  and  were  therefore  prepared  to  re- 
ceive and  credit  any  accounts  which  might  be  given  of 
the  motives  of  the  Spanish  court  Extensive  projects 
and  dangerous  machinations  were  imputed  to  the  Je^ 
suits,  and  all  the  dread  and  jealousy  which  other 
nations  entertained  of  their  malignity  and  influence 
were  exerted  in  finding  the  causes  of  their  unexpected 
downfall.  It  was  currently  believed  that  they  had  fo- 
mented, and  perhaps  excited,  a  dangerous  popidar  insur- 
rection, which  the  year  before  had  agitated  the  capital, 
and  compelled  the  King  to  dismiss  his  ministers*. 

But  whether  the  crimes  or  intentions  imputed  to 
the  Jesuits  were  founded  on  fact,  or  the  mere  sugges-  m  tieatmeiit. 
tions  of  a  party  inimical,  not  only  to  their  establish- 
ment as  a  body,  but  to  the  Christian  religion  in  general, 
their  sufferings  entitle  them,  as  men,  to  a>mmiseration. 
The  horror  of  being  suddenly  torn  from  their  homes, 
and  all  their  social  connexions,  was  augmented  by  the 
terrors  of  an  uncertain  destination,  and  the  anticipa^ 
tion  of  an  unwelcome  reception.  Men  who  were,  for 
the  greater  part,  advanced  in  years,  all  of  them  used 
to  the  indulgences  of  an  honourable  situation,  and  to 
the  ease  of  a  sedentary  life,  were  now  reduced  to  the 
allowance  and  treatment  of  soldiers  in  transports. 
When  they  arrived  before  Civita  Vecchia,  Pope  Cle- 
ment Xni.  prohibited  their  landing  in  his  dominions ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  await  fresh  orders  from  Spain. 
A  n^otiation  was  opened  with  the  republic  of  Genoa 
for  permission  to  land  them  in  Corsica:  before  the 
treaty  was  concluded,  the  Spanish  admiral  received 
orders  to  sail  for  the  port  of  Bastia ;  but  the  Corsican 
governor  would  not  suffer  them  to  disembark.  At  "^  *  *^' 
length  the  sanction  of  the  Genoese  government  was 
obtained ;  the  transports  were  ordered  to  the  ports  of 

*  A  lively  account  of  this  iusurrectiou  is  given  by  Lord  Orford.    Works,  vol. 
▼.  pp.  130,  132. 
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Calvi,  Algaiola,  and  Ajaccio;  and  the  surviving  Je- 
suits, amountmg  to  two  thousand  three  hundred,  were 
put  on  shore. 

The  example  of  the  King  of  Spain  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  his  son  Ferdinand  VI.,  King  of 
Naples,  and  afterwards  by  Parma:  and  in  1773  the 
order  was  suppressed  by  Clement  XIV.,  who  was  ele- 
vated to  the  papacy  on  that  express  condition. 

Although,  by  a  resolute  exertion  of  the  civil  power, 
this  formidable  society  was  thus  reduced,  there  is  great 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  strength  of  the  European  go- 
vernments was  augmented  by  their  fell.  If  they  were 
really  guilty  of  dangerous  and  treasonable  designs, 
sufficient  means  were  not  wanting,  especially  in  arbi- 
trary monarchies,  to  punish  the  guilty  and  disperse 
their  adherents.  Even  the  whole  order  might  have 
been  reformed,  their  wealth  diminished,  their  power 
abridged,  and  their  numbers  reduced.  But  the  de- 
struction of  a  society  which  included  so  much  learning 
and  ability,  and  respectable  from  connexions  and  able 
publications  in  literature  and  theology,  diminished  the 
general  credit  of  the  established  religion,  and  gave 
new  spirit  to  those  who  already  meditated  the  destruc- 
tion both  of  Christianity  and  monarchy. 

The  sequel,  although  not  chronologically  connected 
with  this  period,  is  given  here,  as  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  return  to  the  subject.  In  order  to  please  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  King  of  Prussia  permitted  the  Pope's  brief 
against  the  Jesuits  to  be  received  in  his  dominions ;  but 
he  left  them  in  possession  of  all  their  establishments  and 
institutions,  and  received  many  who  had  been  obliged  to 
fly  from  other  countries ;  thus  affording  them  not  only 
an  asylum  from  the  present  storm,  but  also  the  means 
of  perpetuating  their  order,  mth  hopes,  in  more  fii^ 
vourable  times,  of  recovering  their  power  and  influ- 
ence. For  this  proceeding,  he  alleged  the  treaty  of 
Breslaw,  by  which  he  had  guaranteed  the  religion  of 
Silesia  as  it  then  was ;  he  considered  the  Jesuits  to  be 
a  part ;  and,  as  he  was  a  heretic,  he  did  not  conceive 
that  the  Pope  could  grant  him  a  dispensation  for 
breaking  his  word,  or  for  deviating  from  the  duty  of 
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an  honest  man,  or  of  a  good  sovereign.     "  Why,"  he       chap. 


XIV. 


is  reported  to  have  said,  "  have  the  sovereigns  of 

"  Europe  abolished  those  depositaries  of  the  lore  of       1757. 

"  Rome  and  Athens,  those  excellent  professors  of  the 

"  humanities,  and  perhaps  I  might  add,  of  humanity ; 

"  those  late  revered  Fathers'?     Education  will  lose  by 

"  this.     But  as  my  brothers,  the  Catholic  Kings,  and 

'^  most  Christian  and  most  faithAil  and  apostolic  Kings, 

"  have  all  driven  them  out,  I,  who  am  most  heretic, 

"  collect  as  many  of  them  as  I  can ;    and,  perhaps, 

"  some  day,  they  will  pay  court  to  me,  to  get  some  of 

"  them.     I  keep  up  the  race*." 

France  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  political  and  state  of 
moral  depravity.  The  King,  immersed  in  sensual  ^™*^^ 
enjoyment,  neglected  the  affairs  of  government ;  the 
kingdom  was  ruled  by  his  mistresses  and  ministers. 
The  parliaments  impeded  the  exertions  of  govenmient 
by  cavils  and  contests,  in  which  the  sole  aim  was  to 
acquire  undue  authority.  The  treasury  was  empty, 
although  injudicious  taxes  oppressed  the  people ;  and 
famine  was  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Yet 
France  was  the  centre  of  dissipation  and  infidelity. 
Already  a  sect  of  pretended  philosophers  had  obtained 
an  extensive  influence;  who,  avowing  war  against 
popery,  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  all  religion,  and 
the  destruction  of  regal  power]-.      The  government 

*  Lord  Dover's  Life  of  Frederick  II.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  385  to  388,  and  the  autho. 
rities  there  quoted. 

t  A  Letter  from  Horatio  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  to  General 
Conway,  dated  the  28th  of  October,  1765,  contains  full,  eznlicit,  and  undeniable 
evidence  on  this  subject : — **  The  Dauphin,"  he  says,  "  wul  probably  hold  out  a 
"  few  days.  His  death,  that  is,  the  near  prospect  of  it,  fills  the  philosophers  with 
"  the  greatest  joy,  as  it  was  feared  he  would  endeavour  the  restoration  of  the 
**  Jesuits.  You  will  think  the  sentiments  of  the  philosophers  very  odd  state 
"  news — ^bnt  do  you  know  who  the  philosophen  are,  or  what  the  term  means 
*'  here  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  comprehends  almost  every  body ;  and  in  the  next, 
"  means  men,  whj,  avowing  roar  affamtt  popery,  aim,  mcmy  of  them,  at  a  mbver- 
"  non  (if  all  religion,  and  ttill  many  more  at  the  dettruction  of  regal  power.  How 
"  do  you  know  this  ?  you  will  say ;  you  who  have  been  but  six  weeks  in  France, 
"  three  of  which  you  have  been  confined  to  your  chamber  ?  True  ;  but  in  the 
'*  first  period  I  went  every  where,  and  heard  nothing  else ;  in  the  latter,  I  have 
"  been  extremely  visited,  and  have  had  long  and  explicit  conversations  widi  many 
"  who  tliink  as  I  tell  you ;  and  with  a  few  of  the  other  side,  who  are  no  less  per- 
**  guaded  that  there  are  such  intentions.  In  particular,  I  had  two  officers  with 
"  me  the  other  night,  neither  of  them  young,  whom  I  had  difficulty  to  keep  from 
"  a  serious  quarrel ;  and  who,  in  the  heat  of  the  dispute,  informed  me  of  much 
"  more  than  I  could  have  learnt  with  great  pains."— Lord  Orford's  Works, 
vol.  V.  p.  122. 
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CHAP.      was    insensible    of   the    approaching    danger;    and 
'        Choiseid,  intent  on  schemes  of  conquest,   and  aug- 
1707.        mentation   of  territory,   wanted  6slj    a    well-reple- 
nished treasury  to  embroil   all  Europe*.     But  the 
finances  were  fatally  deranged ;  the  East  India  Com- 
pany bankrupt,  and  the  creditors  of  state  anxious, 
dissatisfied,  and  alarmed. 
Seizure  of  Restrained  from  entering  into  extensive  wars,  the 

ATignon.        French  took  advantage  of  the  still  greater  weakness  of 
the  Pope,  and  seized  on  his  dominions  in  Avignon, 
and  the  Venaissin,  without  the  slightest  claim  of  right. 
War  in  The  island  of  Corsica  also  offered  temptation  to 

*^^^***  their  ambition.  Oppressed  by  the  Genoese,  the  people 
of  that  isle  had  long  signalized  themselves  by  an  ob- 
stinate and  often  well-conducted  resistance.  Under 
the  government  of  Pascal  PaoU,  whom  they  elected 
general  of  the  island  in  1755,  they  made  still  more 
respectable  exertions :  their  improvements  in  civiliza- 
tion bore  some  proportion  to  their  increased  energy  in 
arms ;  and  they  became  so  formidable,  that  the  Ge- 
noese, despairing  of  achieving  a  conquest,  sought,  in 
1761,  to  lure  them  into  their  pristine  subjection,  by 
a  conciliatory  manifesto.  This  also  failed  in  its  effect ; 
the  Corsicans  came  to  a  resolution  never  to  make  any 
agreement  with  the  republic,  until  their  liberties  alid 
independency  were  acknowledged  and  secured;  and 
published  a  memorial  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  call- 
ing on  them,  by  the  rights  of  humanity,  to  interpose 
and  give  peace  to  a  nation  which  had  made  such  con- 
spicuous exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  This  ap- 
plication procured  them  no  assistance ;  and  even  the 
British  ministry,  at  the  peace,  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  the  King's  subjects  from  affording  succour 
to  the  Corsican  rebels.  This  harsh  appellation  hurt 
the  feehngs  of  Paoli,  who  said,  "  He  did  not  expect 
"  that  from  Ghreat  JSritain ;"  but  the  ministry  acted 
wisely  in  not  interfering  between  another  nation  and 
its  dependency. 

The  Corsican  general,  without  foreign  aid,  had 

♦  (£uyres  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  vol.  iv.  p.  181. 
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nearly  completed  the  emancipation  of  his  country      ^xnT' 

when,  in  1764,  France  concluded  a  treaty  with  Genoa, 

and  sent  six  hattalions  of  troops  to  garrison  the  forti-  i767. 
fied  towns  for  four  years,  who,  being  enjoined  to  act 
only  on  the  defensive,  were  not  opposed,  but  kindly 
received  by  the  islanders.  The  Comte  de  Marboeuf, 
their  commander,  behaved  with  mildness  and  modera- 
tion ;  he  carefuUy  preserved  the  towns  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  but  committed  no  injuries  against  the  inha^ 
bitants ;  and  Paoli,  restrained  from  making  active  war, 
employed  this  interval  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  sixengthening  himself  for  future  contests*. 

Unfortunately,  the  Corsicans  were  not  unanimous 
among  themselves.  A  party,  headed  by  two  brothers 
named  Abbatucci,  was  in  considerable  force  on  one 
side  of  the  island,  and  carried  on  open  war  against 
PaoUf.  When  the  end  of  the  four  years  approached, 
the  French  minister  appeared  desirous  to  terminate  the 
differences  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Corsicans. 
He  drew  up  propositions,  which  were  approved  of  by 
Paoli,  and  calculated  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
islanders,  without  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  the 
senate  of  Genoa. 

While  this  negotiation  was  yet  pending,  the  Spanish 
Jesuits  were,  by  the  consent  of  the  Genoese,  landed 
in  CJorsica.  The  French  minister,  anxious  for  the 
destruction  of  the  order,  appeared  offended,  and  with- 
drew the  troops  from  the  ports  into  which  the  Jesuits 
were  admitted.  Paoli,  disposed  to  derive  advantage 
from  the  retreat  of  the  French,  immediately  possessed 
himself  of  the  places  which  they  had  evacuated ;  but 
the  minister  requested  him  to  desist  from  hostilities, 
and  consider  those  places  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  as  if 
garrisoned  by  the  French,  till  the  expiration  of  the 
four  years,  when  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  island ;  and  promised,  if  a  peace  was  not  at  that 
time  concluded,  the  Corsicans  should  be  atfrdl  liberty 
to  assert  their  rights.  1768. 

Notwithstanding  these  explicit  avowals  of  Corsi-  ^"-  ^^ 


•  Bo«w6ll'B  Account  of  Coraica,  chap.  2. 
t  Life  of  Dumonriez,  vol.  i.  chap.  3. 
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can  independence,  the  French  government  purchased 
the  island  from  the  republic  of  G^noa,  although  the 
natives  claimed,  and  had  an  undubitable  right,  to  be 
considered  as  independent,  and  had  been  acknowledged 
so  by  the  power  which  now  became  the  purchaser. 

This  measure,  unpopular  even  in  France,  was  ex- 
pected to  produce  much  opposition  in  Europe ;  but  the 
arrangements  made  by  Choiseul  prevented  hostilities. 
Great  Britain  and  Sardinia  were  the  principal  powers 
who  interested  themselves  in  the  subject ;  but  repre- 
sentations to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  induced  them, 
although  they  expressly  disapproved  of  the  transfer,  to 
abstain  from  opposing  its  completion* ;  and  Sardinia 
was  too  feeble  singly  to  oppose  Francef. 

The  Corsicans,  when  informed  of  the  sale,  held  a 
general  meeting,  and  swore  to  defend  their  liberties  to 
the  utmost  extremity;  but  this  generous  resolution, 
though  maintained  with  spirit,  did  not  avail.  The 
French  brought  against  them  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men.  They  were  defeated  in  many  encounters,  and, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  the  whole  island  was  over- 
run :  Paoli,  deserted  by  a  great  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers, was  obliged  to  consult  his  safety  by  flight. 
He  embarked  on  board  an  English  ship  at  Porto 
Vecchio,  landed  at  Leghorn,  crossed  the  continent, 
being  received  every  where  vdth  tokens  of  great  ad- 
miration,both  by  the  people  and  their  princes,  and 
finally  reached  London,  where  his  necessities  were 
reUeved  by  a  pensionj. 

Meanwhile  war  raged  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte ;  but  the  events  in  no  degree  affected,  for  the 
present,  the  interests  of  England.  Russia  begaoi  to 
display  unlimited  power  in  Poland,  and  those  measures 
were  arranged  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Empress  which  led  to  the  subsequent  dismemberment 


•  Mitchell  Papers,  No.  6822,  foUo  60. 

t  Life  of  Dumouricz,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

X  Life  of  Dumouriez,  vol.  i.  cnap.  v.  and  yi.  Description  of  Corsica,  &c-  &c. 
by  Frederick,  son  of  the  late  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica.  In  the  Memoirs  dic- 
tated to  Count  Montholon  at  St  Helena  (vol.  iv.  p.  29,  English  translation),  is  a 
very  spirited  account  of  Corsica  and  all  these  transactions,  -well  deflerting 
attention. 
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of  the  country*.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that       ^xiv' 
the  connexion  between  these  two  powers,  formed  and 


cemented  for  this  purpose,  influenced  the  conduct  of  1767. 
both  toward  other  nations;  but  their  projects  were 
cautiously  concealed ;  vigilant  and  well-informed  mi- 
nisters, both  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  expressed  a  per- 
fect conviction  that  neither  the  Empress  nor  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  any  dangerous  intentions ;  and  the 
court  of  Vienna  tranquillized  a  jealousy  which  at 
first  it  had  entertained,  and  relapsed  into  perfect 
securityf. 

If  these  transactions  appeared  of  small  importance  Affain  of 
to  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain,  the  state  of  her  colo-  ^™®"^- 
nies  became  daily  more  and  more  embarrassing  and 
alarming.  When  the  ministry  brought  into  parlia- 
ment the  act  for  laying  duties  on  certain  articles  of  com- 
merce exported  to  America,  they  could  not  foresee 
objections  to  the  right.  The  authority  of  the  British 
parliament  to  impose  what  they  deemed  external  taxes, 
was  generally  admitted^ ;  and,  if  the  inflamed  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  America,  and  the  triumphant  con- 
fidence resulting  from  the  successful  opposition  to  the 
stamp  act,  rendered  it  impoUtic,  the  legality  was  un- 
questioned. But  the  Americans  were  not  disposed  to 
concede  the  minutest  objection  in  favour  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  inclination  to  controversy  imbibed 
during  the  discussion  of  the  former  question,  and  the 
systems  then  first  promulgated,  raised  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  reception  of  any  new  measure  tending 
to  benefit  Great  Britain  at  the  expense  of  the  colonists; 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  Exertiops 
parUament,  the  American  press  (eemed  with  invective  newtlV^ 
against  tiie  system,  and  the  ministry  by  whom  it  was 
recommended.  It  was  represented  as  originatmg  in  a 
pernicious  and  illegal  resolution  to  reduce  the  Ameri- 
cans to  abject  slavery  and  distress.  These  writings, 
though  not  abounding  in  eloquence  and  wit,  were  not 

*  (Euvros  du  Roi  de  Pnisse,  vol.  iv.  p.  167,  et  seq. 

t  Letter  from  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  General  Conway,  and  from  Mr.  Lan- 
^ois  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell :  Papers.  No.  6819,  p.  117,  and  No.  6828,  fo.  210. 

t  Even  Dr.  Franklin  admitted  this  principle  in  its  fullest  latitude,  and  seemed 
to  make  the  establishment  of  a  distinction  between  the  right  of  internal  and  ex- 
temal  taxation  the  strongest  point  on  which  the  Americans  founded  their  claim 
of  relief  from  the  stamp  act.     See  his  examination  abready  quoted. 
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SO  despicable  aa  to  justify  total  negligence :  they  daily 
filled  the  pages  of  American  newspapers,  while  no 
writer  was  sufficiently  hardy  or  sufficiently  interested 
to  espouse  tiie  contrary  opinion. 

The  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  took  the  lead 
in  opposing  the  measures  of  government.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  first  congress  had  done  irreparable  injury 
to  the  British  dominion,  by  enabling  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  America  to  unite  in  opinion  and  conduct,  by 
making  the  grievances  of  any  single  province  a  com- 
mon cause,  and  thus  obliging  the  loyal  or  the  timid  to 
relinquish  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment  or  dis- 
position, for  fear  of  the  rebellious  and  turbulent. 

The  untameable  republicans  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
soon  engaged  in  a  system  which  impelled  the  other 
colonies  to  join  them  in  open  resistance.  Sir  Francis 
Bernard,  their  governor,  was  held  in  great  dislike, 
for  his  vigorous  efforts  to  support  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment ;  he  was  represented  as  exceeding  the  authori- 
ties with  which  he  was  invested,  and  treating  the 
public  and  the  legislative  bodies  with  insupportable 
haughtiness ;  and  he  irreparably  offended  the  violent 
party,  by  refiising  to  confirm  the  election  of  some  per- 
sons whom  he  deemed  unfit  to  be  members  of  the 
council.  His  refusal  was  justified  by  the  colonial 
charter ;  but  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  was  pecu- 
liarly offensive. 

When  intelligence  of  the  new  tax  laws  was  re- 
ceived, the  people  assembled  at  the  town-hall  in  Boston, 
and  entered  into  associations  to  encourage  the  manu- 
&ctures  of  America,  and  desist  fifom  the  use  and 
importation  of  British  luxuries. 

Governor  Bernard  found  it  necessary  to  convene 
the  legislature  earlier  than  he  intended.  Having  re* 
ceived  information,  from  the  speaker  of  the  assembly, 
that  remonstrances  against  the  late  acts  were  in  con- 
templation, he  was  prepared  to  expect  a  session  replete 
with  turbulence  and  disaffection.  The  first  eighteen 
days  were  consumed  in  drawing  up  these  remon- 
strances; and  a  long  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  de 
Berdt,  the  colonial  agent  in  England,  instructing  him 
to  controvert  the  obnoxious  acts  on  every  ground  of 
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right  and  policy.    The  legislature  also  prepared  a  pe-      ^xi\^' 
tition  to  the  King,  in  which  they  claimed,  as  rights  of 


British  subjects^  an  exemption  from  taxation,  unless  nes. 
they  were  represented  in  parliament,  which  at  the  same  ^^^• 
time  they  stated  to  be  impossible.  They  also  wrote 
to  Lord  Shelbume,  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  Gene- 
ral Ck)nway,  Lords  Camden  and  Chatham,  and  to  the 
lords  of  the  Treasury;  all  these  letters,  although 
varied,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of 
the  parties  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  spoke  but 
<me  sentiment,  dissatis&x^on  at  the  late  measures,  and 
a  determined  spirit  of  resistance. 

Another  proceeding  of  the  assembly  was  still  more  iithFeb. 
important  in  its  consequences.  A  circular  letter  was  ^^,*'*^'*^*' 
addressed  to  the  speakers  of  the  houses  of  assembly 
throughout  the  continent,  complaioing  of  all  the  late 
acts,  urging  a  strenuous  opposition,  and  inviting  them 
to  communicate  such  advice  as  they  should  think  judi- 
cious. This  letter,  conceived  in  moderate  and  impres- 
sive terms,  produced  great  effect ;  all  jealousy  between 
the  different  legislatures  imme<Uately  subsided;  the 
candour  evinced  by  an  independent  body,  in  requesting 
the  sanction  and  advice  of  their  fellows,  quieted  sus- 
picion, and  made  many  of  the  assemblies  firm  adher- 
ents to  their  cause.  Several  of  the  speakers*,  by 
direction  of  the  bodies  over  which  they  presided, 
united  in  opinion  with  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts 
Bay ;  and  their  sentiments  gained  ground  in  all  parts 
of  the  continent. 

While  these  matters  were  under  discussion,  a  topic  Dispute  ro- 
of dispute  occurred  between  the  assembly  and  the  s^e^S^^^ 
governor.     In  consequence  of  Sir  Frauds  Bernard's  letter. 
refusal  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  members  of  the 
council,  Lord  Shelbume,  Secretary  of  State,  expressed 
high  approbation  of  his  conduct,  with  many  reproaches 
against  the  spirit  exhibited  by  the  legislature.     This 
letter  the  governor  communicated  to  the  assembly,  but 
only  permitted  it  to  be  read  by  the  clerk,  and  would 


*  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  and  Maryland. 
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not  suflfer  a  copy  to  be  entered  on  the  journals.  The 
house,  dissatisfied  with  this  proceeding,  and  anxious 
to  obtain  documents  which  might  inflame  the  popular 
resentment  against  Sir  Francis,  required  a  copy,  and 
also  his  own  letters  to  which  it  referred.  The  go- 
vernor, in  a  laconic  answer,  declined  compliance ;  the 
assembly,  persevering,  strenuously  reiterated  their  de- 
mand ;  and  this  message,  which  referred  to  and  cited, 
from  the  memory  of  the  writers,  some  passages  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  letter,  was  printed,  by  permission 
of  the  assembly,  in  a  newspaper.  It  now  became  un- 
necessary for  the  governor  any  longer  to  refiise  a  com- 
mimication  of  the  original;  it  was  therefore  trans- 
mitted with  a  short  indignant  message,  and  entered  on 
the  journals.  The  assembly  wrote  to  Lord  Shelbume, 
animadverting  on  it  with  great  asperity,  and  treated 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  an  abuse,  or  at 
least,  an  unwarrantable  exercise  of  his  authority. 

The  efforts  used  to  render  the  governor's  situation 
insupportable  were  not  confined  to  the  house  of  as- 
sembly. A  virulent  incendiary  letter  was  published 
in  the  Boston  Gazette,  upbrai^ng  him  in  the  coarsest 
terms  with  his  conduct  toward  the  colony,  and  parti- 
cularly with  his  supposed  letters  to  Lord  Shelbume, 
by  which  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been  influenced 
to  censure  the  legislature.  This  flagrant  insult  appear- 
ing to  endanger  the  safety  of  government,  called  for 
the  immediate  interposition  of  the  legislative  body* 
Sir  Francis  communicated  the  lij)el,  and  required  ad- 
vice. The  council  returned  a  loyal  address,  reprobating 
the  publication  and  its  author,  and  declaring  their 
readmess  to  concur  in  any  measures  which  the  majesty 
of  the  King,  and  the  dignity  of  his  government,  the 
honour  of  the  council,  and  the  true  interest  of  the 
province,  should  require.  The  assembly,  on  the  con- 
trary, alleged  that,  as  no  particular  person,  public  or 
private,  was  named^  the  publication  did  not  affect  the 
majesty  of  the  King,  the  dignity  of  the  government, 
the  honour  of  the  general  court,  or  the  true  interests 
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of  the  province  ;  and  thought  themselves  justified  in-      ^^iv^' 
taking  no  fiirther  notice  of  it*.  1_ 

The  next  day,  the  governor,  in  a  speech  of  con-        ues. 
siderable  length,  reprobated  their  conduct  on  many  ^^^^  ^^^ 
points  from  the  beginning  of  the  session,  particularly  of  Ae^-*'^ 
their  animadversions  on  Lord  Shelbume's  letter,  and  ■^"^'y- 
permitting  their  proceedings  to  be  published  in  news- 
papers ;  he  vindicated  his  own.  character  and  conduct, 
and  having  expressed  a  determination  to  persevere  in 
the  same  course,  prorogued  the  court  till  the  thirteenth 
of  April. 

Tlie  conduct  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  instructioiw 
in  sending  a  circular  letter  to  the  other  provinces,  was  creSry  of  *" 
highly  resented  by  the  ministry.     They  considered  it  ^^^  ^  *^ 
as  tending  to  create  unwarrantable  combinations,  to  ^^^^^^' 
excite  an  unjustifiable  opposition  to  the  constitutional 
authority  of  parUament,  and  to  revive  those  unhappy 
divisions  and  distractions  which  had  operated  so  pre- 
judicially to  the  true  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies.     Lord  Hillsborough,  Secretary  of  State 
for  America,  wrote  to  the  governor,  expressing  these  ^^^  ^p"** 
sentiments,  and  requiring  that  the  resolutions  which 
gave  rise  to  the  obnoxious  letter  should  be  rescinded. 
To  afford  the  assembly  an  opportunity  of  complying 
without  injury  to  their  feelings,  the  Secretary  of  State 
considered  the  measure  as  obtained  by  surprise,  and 
contrary  to  the  real  sense  of  the  majority ;  but,  in  con- 
clusion. Sir  Francis  Bernard  was  directed,  if  they  de- 
clined rescinding  the  resolutions,  to  dissolve  the  body, 
and  send  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  be  laid 
before  parliament. 

Sir  Francis  transmitted  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  2ist  June, 
assembly,  omitting  the  latter  part,  to  obviate  the  im-  ^n^^subf 

Sutation  of  using  threats.     The  members,  however,  j^ct. 
emanded  a  more  complete  communication ;  and  the  24th, 
governor,  in  complying  with  their  request,  informed 
them  of   his  determination,  if   they    disobeyed   the 
King's  commands,  to  fiilfil  his  instructions.     The  as-    asth  June. 

*  The  public  agreed  in  this  opinion ;  for  when  the  libel  was  afterward  pre- 
sented to  the  grand  jury,  they  refused  to  find  the  bill.  The  libeller,  encouraged 
by  impunity,  renewed  his  attack  with  increased  acrimony. 
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sembly  not  returning  on  answer  to  this  declaration,  he 
sent  a  message,  desiring  they  would  come  to  some 
resolution  on  His  Majesty's  requisition,  and  intmutted 
that  he  should  consider  a  much  longer  delay  as  axfiount* 
ing  to  a  n^ative.  The  assembly  attempted  to  evade 
Hub  demand,  by  requesting  an  adjournment  to  consult 
with  their  constltuaits ;  but  the  governor  not  acceding 
to  the  proposal,  they  at  length  sent  a  long  message, 
in  which  they  defended  their  former  resolutions,  and 
recused  to  recede  or  apologize.  A  letter  of  great 
length,  and  to  the  same  purport,  was  written  to  Lord 
Hillsborough ;  and  to  prove  that  the  former  measure 
was  not  obtained  by  surprise,  nor  contrary  to  the  s^ise 
of  the  house,  the  numbers  were  taken  on  the  divifioon, 
by  which  the  question  for  rescinding  the  resolutions 
was  rejected,  and  were  found  to  be  ninety-two  to 
seventeen.  In  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  the  go- 
vernor dissolved  the  assembly*. 

This  ferment  in  the  legicdature  greatly  affected  the 
tranquillity  of  the  people.  Those  who  were  before 
disposed  to  exhibit  a  licentious  disposition,  now  secure 
of  impunity  and  support,  laid  no  restraint  on  their 
conduct.  The  act  for  establishing  a  board  of  customs 
was  liable  to  no  objection  in  argument ;  but,  as  it  sub- 
jected the  smuggling  trade  to  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties, was  resented  with  great  acrimony.  The  board 
passed  several  wise  and  effectual  r^ulations  tor  ac- 
complishing the  ends  of  their  institution,  and  were 
therefore  regarded  with  peculiar  malignity ;  and  while 
the  assembly  was  yet  sitting,  this  spirit  was  displayed 
in  a  manner  which  threatened  to  involve  the  wlwAe 
province  in  rebellion.  A  sloop  belonging  to  John 
Hancock,  one  of  the  principal  merchants,  arrived  in 
Boston  harbour  laden  with  wine,  and  a  tide-waiter  was 
put  on  board  to  prevent  the  cargo  from  being  landed 


♦  The  account  of  these  proceedings  is  taken  from  Stedman's  History  of  the 
American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  54  to  62 ;  Andrews's  History  of  the  War,  vol.  i.  60,  et 
seq. ;  Almon's  Collection  of  Papers,  toI.  i. ;  The  True  Sentiments  of  America, 
in  a  Collection  of  Letters,  &c.  including  papers  relating  to  a  supposed  libel  on 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  Letters  and  Memorials  to  Lord  Hillsborough 
from  Governor  Bernard  and  General  Gage,  two  collections,  1769 ;  The  Ameiican 
Gazette,  1768 ;  and  the  periodical  publications. 
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until  entered  at  the  custom-house,  and  a  permit  ob-      ^xiv** 
taiaed.     The  master  of  the  vessel,  having  in  vain 


tampered  with  the  officer,  forcibly  locked  him  up  in  i768. 
the  cabin,  landed  the  wine,  and  took  in  oil  from  the 
shore.  Information  of  this  violence  being  given  at 
the  custom-house,  the  collector  seized  the  sloop,  and 
^ced  it  under  protection  of  the  Bomney  ship  of  war, 
then  in  the  harbour.  The  mob  on  shore  assailed  the 
collector  and  comptaroller  of  the  customs,  beat  and 
pelted  them  with  stones;  threatened  the  commis- 
sioners, whom  they  obliged  to  seek  refuge  on  board 
&eRomney;  and,  seizing  the  collector's  boat,  carried 
it  in  triumph,  and  burned  it  before  Mr.  Hancock's 
door.  The  commissioners  applied  for  protection  to  the 
govacnor,  who  referred  them  to  the  legislature ;  but 
that  body  would  give  neither  advice  nor  assistance; 
and  the  commissioners,  being  still  alarmed  by  threats, 
were  obliged  to  secure  themselves  in  a  fortress  called 
Castib  Wilham,  situate  on  an  island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour. 

A  town-meeting  was  next  called;  but  the  inhabi-  i4th  June. 
tants  g£  Boston,  participating  in  Hancock's  interest,  ^^^ 
presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  governor  against  the 
seizure  of  the  sloop,  and  requested  him  to  order  the 
Bomney  to  quit  the  harbour.  The  legislature  beheld 
the  proceedings  with  indifference,  and  took  no  mea^ 
sures  for  assisting  the  governor,  or  protecting  the 
officers. 

In  consequence  of  Hiese  transactions,  and  of  the  J^p^  '^^' 
representations  made  by  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs,  to  the  ministry,  two 
raiments  from  Hali&x  and  as  many  from  Ireland  were 
ox^red  to  Boston,  in  aid  of  the  civil  power.    A  ru-  gg^^^JJ;^. 
mour  of  these  orden  having  reached  the  inhabitants,  meeting. 
they  were  Med  with  consternatifln  and  alarm :  a  town 
meeting  was  held,  and  a  petition  presented  to  the 
governor,  requesting  him  to  call  an  assembly.     He 
answered:  '^  It  was  not  in  his  power,  as  he  had  dis- 
"  solved  the  late  assembly  by  the  King's  command, 
"  to  convene  a  new  one  without  instructions ;    and 
"  the  affair  was  under  examinati(Hi."     This  answer 
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increased  the  resentment  of  the  people,  and  afforded 
ample  scope  to  the  exertions  of  the  feu^tioufi.  It  was 
proposed  to  summon  a  convention ;  and,  to  give  effi* 
cacy  to  this  new  and  bold  resolution,  they  ad^umed 
to  the  next  day.  Projects  were  said  to  be  in  oontem- 
plation  for  preventing  the  landing  of  troops ;  a  barrel 
of  tar  was  placed  on  the  beacon,  to  be  fired  in  die 
night,  as  a  signal  to  the  country  to  come  in :  govern- 
ment could  not  procure  its  removal ;  although  no  se^ 
rious  apprehensions  of  resistance  to  the  military  were 
entertained*. 

At  the  town  meeting,  most  inflammatory  language 
was  held ;  and  among  four  persons  nominated  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  intended  convention,  Mr.  Hancock 
was  one.  The  select  men  of  Boston  were  directed  to 
write  to  those  of  other  towns  in  the  province,  inviting 
them  to  a  convention  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month. 
The  inhabitants  were  also  commanded  to  provide 
themselves  with  arms,  ammimition,  and  accoutrements, 
in  case  of  sudden  danger.  As  a  ground  for  this  order, 
founded  on  an  obsolete  law  of  the  province,  they  al- 
leged a  rumour  of  an  intended  war  with  France.  They 
terminated  the  meeting  in  a  manner  characteristic  ci 
the  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  by  requiring  the  ministeis 
of  the  town  to  set  apart  an  early  day  for  &sting  and 
prayer. 

In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  a  circular  letter 
was  written  to  the  ninety-six  towns  in  the  province, 
in  language  correspondent  with  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  those  who  regulated  the  Boston  meeting. 
All  the  towns  appointed  committees  to  attend  the  con- 
vention,  except  Hatfield,  to  which  spot  it  appeared  all 
the  loyalty  and  moderation  of  the  province  were  con- 
fined; the  inhabitants  unanimously  refused  to  send 
representatives,  and  protested  against  it  as  illegal.  In 
a  letter  to  the  select  men,  they  denied  the  facts  alleged 
as  motives  for  the  intended  proceeding,  declared  their 
loyalty  to  the  King,  and  fideUty  to  their  country ;  but 
expressed  their  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  defend 


♦  Letter  of  Governor  Hutchinsonj  4ih  Oct  1 76^  ;  printed  for  Wilkie. 
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their  rights  in  every  prudent  and  reasonable  way,  as      ^^^' 

fiur  as  was  consistent  with  their  duty  to  God  and  the    L. 

King.  1768. 

The  convention,  on  their  meeting,  sent  a  petition  22nd  Sept. 
to  flie  governor,  disclaiming  every  intention  of  per-  Sti^^T 
forming  authoritative  or  governmental  acts:  they  were  mention. 
chosen,  they  said,  by  the  different  towns  and  districts, 
and  met  in  that  dark  and  distressing  time,  to  consult 
and  advise  measures  for  promoting  fiie  peace  and  good 
Girder  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  province.  They 
repeated  their  complaints  of  grievances,  and  prayed 
that  he  would  relieve  them  by  calling  a  general  assem- 
bly. When  the  three  members,  appointed  to  convey 
this  petition,  waited  on  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  he  de- 
clined receiving  any  message  from  the  assembly  called 
a  committee  of  convention,  as  that  would  be  admitting 
its  legality ;  he  would  not  even  sign  the  paper  on  which 
he  wrote  this  refusal ;  but  it  was  authenticated  by  those 
who  received  it  from  his  hand.  The  next  day  a  letter  23rd  Sept. 
from  the  governor  was  read  in  the  convention,  in 
which,  proceeding  on  a  supposition  that  they  might 
have  assembled  by  the  advice  of  some  person  ignorant 
of  the  criminality  of  his  act,  he  admonished  them  to 
separate  without  transacting  business,  that  they  might 
not  incur  the  penalties  due  to  their  disobedience.  The  24th. 
convention  sent  another  message,  by  five  gentlemen, 
which  the  governor  refiised  to  receive,  as  he  had  suf- 
ficiently explained  himself ,  and  poiuted  out  the  danger. 
Disconcerted  by  this  firmness,  they  merely  appointed 
a  committee  of  nine  persons  to  consider  and  report  the 
most  effectual  method,  consistent  with  the  express  de- 
sign of  their  convening,  to  promote  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  The  report  being 
made,  they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  King,  which  they 
enclosed  in  a  letter  to  their  agent  in  London,  and  then 
dissolved. 

It  was  known  that,  for  the  security  of  government,  29th. 
two  regiments  had  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  day  which  ^^^  °^*^ 
concluded  the  sittings  of  the  convention :  some  diffi- 
culties respecting  their  lodging  were  obviated  by  hiring 
houses,  to  which  the  denomination  of  barracks  was 
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assigned,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  precedent 
for  lodging  soldiers  in  private  habitations.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  military,  for  a  time,  restrained  the  inhar 
bitants  vdthin  the  bounds  of  order ;  the  commissianers 
of  customs  resumed  their  Amotions,  and  business  foL 
lowed  its  accustomed  course. 

New  York,  effectually  intimidated  by  the  suqrai- 
sion  of  their  legislature,  submitted  to  the  terms  im- 
posed by  the  mutiny  act,  and  the  assembly  was  again 
allowed  to  sit  Tnmquillity  was  restored,  and  oon<* 
fidence  would  probably  have  followed,  but  tot  the 
associations  formed  throughout  the  continent  in  con- 
sequence of  the  circular  letter  written  by  the  assembly 
of  Massachusett's  Bay.  These  associations  k^t  alive 
the  flame  of  disccnrd,  and  prepared  for  further  exertions 
detrim^ital  to  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain^. 

In  1767,  a  material  alteration  was  effected  in  the 
constitution  of  Ireland,  by  the  octeimial  act. 

During  the  viceroyal^  of  the  Earl  of  Northnmber' 
landf ,  the  Lord  Primate  and  Lord  Shannon  died^. 
Before  this  event,  Lord  Shannon's  heir  and  succetaor 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Fonsonby,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Fortified  by  this  con- 
nexion, they  imagined  themselves  sufficiently  powerful 
to  surmount  every  other  party,  and  to  awe  the  govern- 
ment. Their  efforts,  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  Halifisix,  were  productive  of  little  effect,  as  his 
firmness  and  address  were  superior  to  all  madbioap 
tions. 

In  1764,  new  attempts  were  made  to  give  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  right  of  origioaidng  money 
bills.  Mr.  Pery  made  a  motion  for  expunging  from 
the  journals  the  note  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  dated  the 
29th  of  November  1614,  by  which  the  full  operation 
of  Poyning's  Law  was  recognized ;  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  vote  to  that  effect.  The  Speaker,  who  had 
permitted  this  resdlution  to  pass,  being  convmced, 


*  Stedman'8  History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  53  to  68.    Andrews's 
History  of  the  American  War,  p.  81  io  91. 
t  Sec  chap.  viii. 
t  In  December,  1763. 
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d&et  a  aniference  at  the  castle,  of  its  impropii^ty,  pro-      ^^^' 
cxaed  by  his  exertions  the  annnlling  of  Hie  whole  pro- 


ceeding ;  and  the  entry  was  declared  aa  error  of  the       i768. 
derk. 

Daring  the  adnunistratioii  c^  Lord  Weymouth  and 
the  Earl  of  Hertford*,  no  material  transaction  took 
{daee ;  the  patriots  had  so  often  repeated  their  com- 
plaints on  the  enormity  of  the  pension  list,  that  they 
no  longer  excited  curiosity,  or  obtained  attention.  Be- 
Bointions  were  ent^ed  on  the  jourciais,  stating  fietots 
respecting  pensions;  but  no  measures  were  adopted 
to  show  that  they  made  any  strong  impresaion  even 
on  the  BEkovers. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  powers  of  the  LordUeute- 
pariiamentary  undertakers,    government  resolved  to  torodd^^ 
make  residence  Ihe  duty  oi  the  lord  lieutenant ;  a  de- 
teiminalaon  which  gave  satisfaction  to  the  people,  and 
proportionate  alarm  to  the  lords  justices,  whose  unpo- 
pular authority  it  was  intended  to  abridge. 

One  of  the  principal  measures  by  which  the  peoptle  Efforts  to 
eiq^ected  their  emaincipation  from  the  authority  of  the  ^^ti^^^' 
tmdettak^s,  was  an  alteraticm  in  the  constitutiou  of  parliament 
pariiaanent,  which,  at  this  time,  dissolved  only  on  the 
deat&  of  the  King,  or  by  the  exercise  of  h^  prero- 
gative.    A  change  which  should  make  the  consti- 
tation  more  nearly  to  resemble  that  of  Great  Britain, 
had  occaooned  many  public  meetings^  ajpd  strenuous 
recommendations  to  (he  legislature.     The  undertakers 
durst  not  attempt  an  open  opposition,  but  relied  on  the 
effects  of  intrigue  and  manag^nent  to  prevent,  while 
they  appeared  to  &vour,  the  success  of  the  measure. 

Frtmi  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  efforts 
had  been  made  to  obtain  a  septennial  l^w :  in  1761» 
the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  the  heads  of  a  bill 
for  KinitJTig  the  duration  of  parliaments,  which  was 
transmitted  to  Engladd,  but  not  approved*  Even  at 
that  time,  great  j^ousy  was  excited,  and  the  people 
were  led  to  believe  that  their  representatives  sent  the 


«  The  Eail  of  Bristol  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutooaat  in  1766,  but  did  not  go 
to  Ireland. 
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^xiv^*  bill  to  England  in  the  hope  of  its  being  altered,  which 
-    would  afford  a  pretence  for  rejecting  it,  without  offend- 

27th  April,     ing  their  constituents.     To  acquit  themselves  of  this 

^^^^'  imputation,  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  entered  a 

resolution  on  their  journals,  declaring  the  report  to  be 
void  of  foimdation. 

Not.  1765.  In  November,  1765,  the  sheriff  and  commons  of 

Dublin  drew  up  a  petition  for  a  change  in  the  system 
of  representation;  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  re- 
fusing to  concur  in  the  measure,  the  sheriff  and  com- 
mons passed  a  resolution  expressing  disapprobation, 
and  voted  instructions  to  their  representatives  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  for  limiting  the  duration  of 
parliaments. 

Feb.  1766.  In  February,  1766,  a  bill  for  that  purpose  again 

passed  in  Ireland;  but  was  rejected  by  the  British 
cabinet.  The  news  of  this  event  exasperated  the 
people  of  Dublin ;  laid  the  sheriff  and  upwards  of  six 

May  1766.  hundred  merchants  and  traders  presented  an  address 
to  their  representatives,  in  which,  after  complaining, 
in  acrimonious  terms,  of  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  they 
directed  their  members  never  to  assent  to  any  money 
bill  of  longer  duration  than  six  months,  until  a  law 
should  pass  for  a  septennial  limitation  of  parliament. 

Jill   1766  When  Lord  Chatham's  administration  was  formed, 

^'  Lord  Camden  declared  himself  the  advocate  of   a 

change  in  the  representation  of  Ireland ;  but,  instead 
of  a  septennial,  an  octennial  bill  was  recommended. 
Charles  Townshend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  en- 
tered into  the  same  views,  and  therefore  obtained  the 
lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  for  his  brother. 

iw.^^**  ^^^  Townshend  accepted  the  appointment,  fiilly 

approving  the  new  system,  and  determined  to  main- 
tain the  royal  authority  against  all  opposition.  He 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  and  re- 

^^^  spect  by  the  magistracy  of  Dublin ;  and,  in  three  days 

after  his  arrival,  the  lord  mayor,  sheriff,  and  commons 
came  to  a  resolution,  that  to  obtain  a  law  for  limiting 
the  duration  of  parliament,  under  proper  qualifications, 
would  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  kingdom  in 
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general,  and  to  the  city  of  Dublin  in  particular,  and      ^^^' 

that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  city  to  adopt  all  con- 

stitutional  measures  for  procuring  such  a  law. 

A  bill  to  that  effect  speedily  passed  the  Irish  par- 
liament; and,  being  sent  to  England,  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  crown.  It  was  received  by  the  people 
of  Ireland,  particularly  the  lower  class  of  voters,  with 
unbounded  joy ;  and  the  lord  lieutenant  was  highly 
popular  for  the  share  he  had  taken  in  fitcilitating  so 
desirable  a  measure*. 

*   Many  of  the  above  statements  arc  deriyed  from  the  periodical  publications, 
the  rest  from  private  information. 
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Wilkes  again  elected. — ^The  election  declared  void. — ^Colonel 
LuttreU  opposes  him. — Wilkes  returned. — The  return  al- 
tered.— ^Petitions  of  the  freeholders. — Proceediogs  in  parlia- 
ment relative  to  America. — Debates  on  the  conduct  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachuset's  Bay. — Debates  on  reviving  an 
obsolete  statute  of  Henry  VIH. — Debate  on  the  right  of 
taxing.  —  Respecting  Corsica.  —  Nullum  Tempus  act  — 
Arrears  of  the  civil  list  discharged.— Agreement  with  the 
East  India  Company. — Prorogation. 
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At  the  dissolution  of  the  first  parliament  called  by      ^5  v^' 
George  III.  the  aspect  of  affairs  presented  no  conso- 


latory views  to  his  mind.  The  King,  from  the  begin-  i768. 
ning  of  his  reign,  had  manifestly  sought  the  advantage  oi^^TSims- 
and  honour  of  his  people ;  yet  such  were  the  effects  of  actions  of 
a  constant  and  acrimonious  opposition,  that  not  only  *^®  ^^^' 
the  prudence  of  his  measures,  but  the  purity  of  his 
intentions  was  doubted.  At  his  accession,  he  found 
a  large  portion  of  his  subjects,  conspicuous  both  for 
property  and  talent,  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government,  and,  by  an  affected  stigma,  rendered  in- 
capable of  enjoying  confidence,  or  rendering  service  to 
the  crown.  He  relieved  them  from  this  proscription, 
and  sought,  by  abolishing  party  and  national  distino 
tions,  to  reign  King  and  protector  of  all  his  people. 
This  measure,  so  wise  and  just  in  itself,  was  productive 
of  endless  feuds  and  jealousies.  Every  introduction  of  a 
new  servant  or  &mily  occasioned  dissatisfaction  and 
disgust:  the  disappointed  formed  new  parties,  avowed 
new  principles,  and  sought  by  every  device  to  distress 
and  impede  the  operations  of  government.  Thus  so 
many  successive  ministries,  who  assumed  the  direction 
of  public  affairs,  were  all  feeble  and  inefficient,  while 
no  single  opposition  was  in  itself  strong  or  respectable. 
Every  leader  of  a  party  commanded  his  share  of  in- 
fluence, which,  joined  to  that  resulting  from  ministerial 
situation,  was  sufficient  to  procure  a  majority ;  but  the 
parliament  itself,  delivered  to  so  many  opponte  leaders, 
making  laws  in  one  session,  repealing  them  in  the 
next,  affirming  a  principle  at  one  period,  and  retracting 
it  at  another,  lost  much  of  the  respect  and  confidence 
which  ought  to  flow  from  tiie  people  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  King's  benevolence  was  conspicuous  in  every 
act  which  he  performed  or  sanctioned.  He  found  the 
country  at  war :  it  was  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  to 
restore  the  blessings  of  peace.  In  pursuit  of  this 
object  he  made  no  sacrifice  of  the  national  honour,  but 
raised  the  glories  of  the  country  by  a  campaign  of 
matchless  vigour  and  success.  From  this  circumstance 
resulted  much  of  the  obloquy  thrown  on  the  peace ; 
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the  prosperous  progress  of  the  British  arms  inspired 
exaggerated  hopes,  and  many  who  affected  to  deplore 
the  miseries  of  war,  decried  the  peace  because  it  was 
not  founded  on  principles  which  would  have  furnished 
an  unanswerable  motive  for  future  aggression. 

Against  the  private  life  of  the  King  calumny  itself 
could  not  discover  an  objection.  Vice  of  every  kind 
was  not  only  impractised,  but  discountenanced,  at 
court ;  and  it  was  not  possible  to  survey,  without  an 
accumulated  sense  of  respect  and  admiration,  the  first 
personage  in  the  realm,  although  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
the  most  conspicuous  in  the  performance  of  every  social 
duty,  and  the  most  happy  in  the  interesting  centre  of  a 
domestic  circle*. 

The  King  was  a  patron  and  liberal  encourager  of 
the  polite  arts,  and  anxious  to  give  them  a  permanent 
establishment  in  Great  Britain.  At  an  early  period  of 
the  reign.  Lord  Bute  asserted,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  rewards  would  never  be  wanting,  provided 
proper  subjects  occurred,  worthy  of  the  royal  protec- 
tion f;  and  the  institution  of  the  Bx)yal  Academy 
displayed  at  once  the  King's  judgment,  spirit,  and 
patriotism^. 

*,  Notwithstanding,  however,  his  blameless  life,  and 
constant  exertions  to  deserve  the  affection  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  King  was  not  happy.  The  unceasing  effdrts 
of  opposition  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  and  the 
success  which  attended  those  insidious  and  bale&l 


*  It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention  the  state  of  the  Royal  Family  at  this 
period.  Beside  tne  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  birth  is  already  mentioned,  the  King 
was  parent  of  Frederick,  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  since  Duke  of  York,  bom  16th 
August,  1763;  William  Henry,  created  Duke  of  Clarence,  bom  August  2Ist» 
1765 ;  Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda,  afterward  Queen  of  Wirtemburg/oom  29th 
September,  1706;  Prince  Edward,  late  Duke  of  Kent,  bom  2nd  Noyember, 
1767  ;  and  the  Princess  Augusta  Sophia,  bom  8th  Noyember,  1768. 

t  Letter  from  Lord  Bute  to  Lord  Melcombe,  28th  May,  1761.  In  this  letter 
was  enclosed  a  sum  of  £  200  for  a  worthy  literary  character  in  distreiM.  Many 
instances  of  this  liberal,  wise,  and  truly  patriotic  spirit  mi^t  be  collected ;  but 
it  is  not  thought  fit,  in  this  place,  to  cuter  into  a  detailed  controversy  with  some 
persons,  who,  on  tins  point,  have  been  guilty  of  gross  and  foul  misrepresentations. 
At  this  early  period  of  his  reign,  among  many  munificent  donations,  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned  thai  to  Dr.  Sharps,  and  tne  purchase  of  the  pamphlets  during 
the  ciyu  war  for  the  British  Museum,  and  the  pensions  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  Dr. 
Shebbcare,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  which  enabled  them  to  pursue  their 
studies  with  advantage,  or  to  enjoy  their  lives  with  ease. 

X  See  Appendix,  No.  VI. 
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endeavours,  deprived  him  of  a  great  portion  of  tran- 
quillity. His  firmness,  fortunately,  prevented  him 
from  relinquishing  a  mode  of  conduct  which  his  judg-  1768. 
ment  led  him  to  adopt ;  but  although  he  was  enabled 
to  break  the  established  phalanx,  which,  while  it  sup- 
ported, obscured  the  throne,  the  struggle  was  attended 
with  many  painful  circumstances. 

Even  in   his  own   femily,  those  feelings  which  Deatiwand 
proved  the  source  of  his  enjoyments,  gave  also   a  ^^^^"^"^ 
poignancy  to  his  grief.     The  death  of  his  brother  the  SmUy!^^^ 
Duke  of  York,  a  brave  and  meritorious  youth,  and  of  ^^^7^(,7*' 
his  sister  the  Princess  Lousia  Anne,  occasioned  great  i3th  May, 
affliction ;  and  although  the  marriage  of  the  Princess       ^^^' 
Carolina  Matilda  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  while  it 
strengthened  the  Protestant  interest,  promised  to  in- 
crease the  King's  happiness,  yet  the  splendid  festivals 
which  pervaded  the  capital  could  not  assuage  the  pain 
of  separation  from  such  a  beloved  relative. 

As  it  was  certain  that  parliament  would  be  dis-  ^^^^ 
solved  at  the  end  of  the  session,  great  efforts  were  made  Se^^nemi 
to  obtain  influence  at  the  approaching  general  election.  «i^*^o»- 
No  art  of  corruption  was  left  untried :  advertisements 
appeared  in  the  public  prints,  offering  premiums  for 
seats  in  the  l^islature ;  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city  conductor 
of  Oxford  even  demanded  from  their  representatives,  ?^*li?^' 
Sir  Thomas  Stapleton  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Lee,  a  o5dbrd. 
sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  their  re-election.     This 
demand  being  made  during  the  session,  the  members 
very  properly  preferred  their  complaint  to  the  house. 
The  magistrates  were  taken  into  custody ;  but  as,  by 
their  petition,  it  appeared  they  were  not  actuated  by 
selfish  motives,  their  only  view  being  to  obtain  money 
for  the  reimbursement  of  some  expenses  sustained  by  ^*i768,^' 
the  corporation,  they  received  only  a  reprimand  from 
the  Speaker  on  their  knees,  and  were  discharged*. 

All  England  was  agitated  by  the  tumults  incident  wukes 
to  a  general  election,  but  particularly  London  and  returns  to 
Middlesex,  on  account  of  the  re-appearance  of  John  ^^'^^^^^ 

•  Debates.    The  whole  matter  was  treated  with  great  ridicule  by  writers  of 
all  parties. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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Wilkes ;  he  quitted  England  under  circumstances  so 
disgraceful,  that  his  offer  to  represent  the  metropolis, 
or  the  county  which  includes  the  metropolis,  was  an 
incalculable  effort  of  impudence,  while  the  support  he 
received  seems  to  have  flowed  from  an  unprecedented 
source  of  popular  delusion. 

When  Mr.  Wilkes  found  it  necessary  to  leave  his 
native  country,  he  repaired  to  France.  On  his  arrival, 
he  asserted  that  he  was  deputed  ambassador  to  C!on- 
stantinople ;  but  he  soon  relinquished  that  pretence, 
and  professed  an  inclination  to  reconcile  himself  with 
the  ministry,  and  return  to  England*.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  Eockingham  administration  flattering  him 
with  hopes  of  success,  he  repaired  to  London  in  May, 
1766,  and  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  friends  of  the 
Marquis;  but  as  he  could  not  obtain  protection  from 
them,  nor  place  his  outlawry  in  a  train  of  reversal  till 
November,  he  again  went  to  France.  In  the  course  of 
that  summer.  Lord  Chatham's  administration  was 
formed ;  when,  conceiving  new  hopes,  he  solicited,  in 
earnest  and  abject  terms,  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  inter* 
ference  with  the  Kingf.  This  application  being  re- 
jected,— ^neglected  and  forgotten,  poor  and  friendless,  he 
remained  an  exile,  till  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
parliament  drew  him  to  England. 

In  his  retirement  he  reflected  with  anger  and  bitter 
regret  on  his  repeated  mortifications,  and  his  spirit 
was  inflamed  to  that  degree  of  virulence  which  made 
him  brave  every  danger,  and  defy  every  appearance  of 
decency,  in  declaring  himself  a  candidate  to  represent 
the  city  of  London.  In  his  address  to  the  Uvery,  he 
claimed  credit  for  his  attachment  to  liberty,  and  pre- 
sented his  contests  with  government  on  the  two  ques- 
tions respecting  general  warrants,  and  the  seizure  of 
papers,  as  titles  to  protection  and  encouragement.  As 
the  outlawry  was  still  in  ftdl  force,  to  prevent  his  being 
apprehended  he  wrote  to  the  solicitor  and  deputy-soli- 


♦  Lord  Orford's  Worics,  vol.  v.  p.  121. 

t  See  the  letter  dated  Ist  November,  1766,  A.  R.  vol.  ix.  p.  182,  and  a  sub- 
sequent letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  dated  r2th  December,  1766.  published  by 
Almon;  also  Almon's  Memoirs  of  John  Wilkes,  vol.  iii.  pp,  171  to  184. 
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citor  of  the  treasurjr,  pledging  his  honour  as  a  gentle-      ^  ^V** 
man  that  he  would  personally  appear  in  the  court  of 


King's  Bench  on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  term.  To  i768. 
avert  this  calamity,  he  addressed  to  the  King  a  fawn- 
ing and  eyidently  insincere  supplication  for  mercy;  it 
was  couched  in  such  language,  that,  comparing  it  with 
his  former  effusions,  it  wears  the  appearance  of  con- 
tumelious burlesque*. 

Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  chosen  for  London;  but  the  But  rejected. 
populace,   sympathizing  in  his  disappointment,  and 
anxious  to  shew  their  zeal  in  his  cause,  took  the  horses 
from  his  carriage,  and  drew  it  through  the  city.     He 
immediately  presented  himself  a  candidate  for  the  28th  March. 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  was  returned  by  a  large  ma^  fo/MWdre^- 
jorityf .     His  friends,  the  populace,  on  this  occasion  sex. 
testified  not  only  their  joy,  but  their  resentment,  by 
breaking  the  windows  of  Lord  Bute's  house,  and  of 
the  Mansion-house ;  the  air  resounded  with  the  cry  of 
*  Wilkes  and  liberty,'  and  those  who  refused  to  join  in 
it  were  beaten  and  insultedj. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament.  Sir  John  Gust  loth  May. 
was  again  chosen  speaker.     The  only  business  trans-  ^^^^^^^f 
acted  was  a  contrnuation  of  the  statutes  respecting  ^^"^^^' 
grain;   and  a  motion  that  the  proper  crown  officer 
might  report  to  the  house  why  the  laws  were  not  im- 
mediately put  in  force  against  John*  Wilkes,  an  out- 
law, when  he  returned  to  England  in  February. 

*  Correspondence  and  Memoiis  by  John  Almon,  toI.  iii.  p.  263. 

t  The  numbere  were,  Wilkes  1292,  Cooke  827,  Sir  William  B.  Proctor  807. 

X  The  account  giyen  of  this  disgraceful  eyent  by  Dr.  Franklin  is  spirited  and 
correct,  and  his  reflections  are  wise  and  just.  "  London  was  illuminated  two 
"  nights  running,  at  the  command  of  the  mob  for  the  success  of  Wilkes  in  the 
*'  Middlesex  election  ;  the  second  night  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  ever  seen 
"  here  on  the  greatest  occasions  of  rejoicing,  as  even  the  small  cross  streets,  lanes, 
*'  courts,  and  other  out-of-the-way  places,  were  all  in  a  blaze  with  lights,  and  the 
*'  principal  streets  all  night  long,  as  the  mobs  went  round  again  after  two  o'clock, 
"  and  obliged  people  who  had  extin^^uished  their  candles  to  light  them  again. 
"  Those  who  refused  had  all  their  windows  destroyed.  *Ti8  really  an  extraordi- 
"  narv  eyent,  to  see  an  outlaw  and  exile,  of  bad  personal  character,  not  worth  a 
'*  farthing,  come  oyer  from  France,  set  himself  up  as  candidate  for  the  capital  of 
'*  the  kingdom,  miss  his  election  only  by  being  too  late  in  his  application,  and 
*'  immediately  carrying  it  for  the  principal  county.  The  mob  (spirited  up  by 
"  numbers  of  different  ballads  sung  or  roared  in  eyery  street)  requiring  gentlemen 
"  and  ladies  of  all  ranks,  as  they  passed  in  their  carriages,  to  shout  for  Wilkes  and 
"  Liberty,  marking  the  same  words  on  all  their  coaches  with  chalk,  and  No.  45 
"  on  every  door ;  which  extends  a  vast  way  along  the  roads  in  the  country." 
Franklin's  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 
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Mr.  Wilkes  was  already  in  custody.  He  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  according  to  his 
promise,  and  in  a  long  speech  complained  of  all  the 
transactions  in  his  case,  but  left  the  discussion  of  the 
points  of  law  to  his  counsel.  The  Attorney-General 
mored  for  his  commitment ;  cause  was  shewn  against 
it,  and  a  writ  of  error  prayed.  The  judges  censured 
both  motions,  as  Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  properly  before 
the  court,  and  refused  to  commit,  or  admit  him  to  bail. 
A  writ  of  capias  utlagatum  was  at  length  issued,  and,  as 
no  precedent  could  be  found  of  a  person  in  his  cir- 
cumstances being  deUvered  to  bail,  he  was  ordered 
into  custody.  The  populace  reversed  the  decree  of 
the  court;  they  stopped  the  coach  in  which  he  was 
proceeding,  took  off  the  horses,  and  dragged  him 
through  the  city  to  a  public-house  in  Spitalfields, 
where  they  kept  him  till  eleven  at  night,  when  he 
made  his  escape,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  mar- 
shal of  the  King's  Bench.  The  next  day,  a  mob  as- 
sembled near  the  prison,  pulled  up  the  rails  which 
inclosed  the  foot-way,  and  made  a  bonfire.  They  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  to  illuminate ;  but 
at  midnight  were  dispersed  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Guards.  Tumultuous  meetings  were  daily  held  at  the 
prison,  and  many  outrages  committed  in  various  parts 
of  the  town.  The  government,  thus  alarmed,  were 
properly  on  their  guard  against  the  riotous  disposition 
so  forcibly  displayed.  Lord  Weymouth  strongly  recom- 
mended the  preservation  of  the  peace  to  the  Lords- 
Lieutenant  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  wrote  a  letter 
on  the  subject  to  the  magistrates  of  the  latter  county. 
Lord  Barrington  ordered  the  Horse  and  Foot  Guards 
to  give  their  attendance  when  required ;  and  the  ma- 
gistrates were  so  sensible  of  the  want  of  military  sup- 
port, that  they  applied  to  him  to  permit  a  body  of 
cavalry  to  be  stationed  in  the  Borough.  This  request 
was  not  granted ;  but  they  were  informed  where  troops, 
both  horse  and  foot,  might  be  obtained  on  applica/- 
tion*. 


*  Political  Life  of  Lord  Bairington,  by  Shutc,  Bishop  of  Durham,  p.  1 13. 
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On  the  opening  of  parliament,  an  immense  multi-      ^xv^' 
tude  assembled  in  St  George's  Fields,  expecting  that,  ' 

by  idrtue  of  his  privilege,  their  favourite  would  be        i768 
liberated,  and  take  his  seat     They  demanded  him  at  J{||^^^ 
the  prison  with  loud  outcries,  and  soon  grew  extremely  tumult  new 
vidlent.    Thejustices,  attempting  to  read  the  proclama-  S^^^J^n. 
tion  in  the  riot  act,  were  assailed  with  stones  and  bricks; 
ineflfectoal  pains  were  taken  to  induce  the  people  to 
disperse;  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  military 
assembled;  but  the  rabble  persevered  in  their  riotous 
behaviour,  and  even  assaulted  them,  wounding  several 
with  stones  and  bricks.     Some  soldiers  pursued  a  man 
who  had  been  forward  in  maltreating  them  to  some 
distance,  when  he  escaped,  it  is  said,  through  a  cow- 
house belonging  to  one  Allen.     Seeing  there  a  young 
man  of  the  same  appearance  vrith  him  whom  they  ayouOi 
were  pursuing,  they  shot  him  dead.     The  youth,  it  was      ®^' 
alleged,  was  a  mere  spectator  of  the  transactions  of 
the  day.     Meanwhile,  the  riot  increasing,  and  every  Thesoidiera 
effort  to  restore  tranqiullity  proving  ineffectual,, the  ?^J|"^® 
soldiers  received  the  word  of  command,  and  fired; 
five  or  six  persons  were  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded*. 

The  mob  was  dispersed ;  but  inexpressible  rage  pre-  Rage  against 
vailed  against  the  soldiery.     The  regiment  happened,  *^®™^'**^- 
unfortunately,  to  be  principally  composed  of  Scotch- 
men, which  gave  additional  violence  to  the  popular 
resentment.     The  coroners  inquest  brought  in  a  ver-  iithMay. 
diet  of  wilftd  murder  against  the  soldier  who  shot 
Allen,  and  implicated  another  private,  and  Alexander 
Murray,  Esq.,  the  commanding  officer,  as  accessaries. 
The  prindp^  Donald  Maclane,  was  conveyed  to  pri- 
son, and  the  populace  were  vrith  difficulty  restrained 
from  tearing  him  to  pieces.     The  King  with  great  pro- 
priety, protected  and  sanctioned  the  proceedings  which 
gave  a  timely  check  to  this  daring  spirit  of  licentious- 
ness, and  returned  thanks  to  the  commanding  officer 
for  his  prudence  and  resolution.     In  the  prevailing 

*  The  account  of  this  transaction  is  given  by  Almon,  who  says  he  was  present, 
in  the  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Wilkes,  yol.  iii.  p.  276.  It  is  as  unfa* 
Tounble  to  goyemmentas  possible,  but  stiU  leaves  the  main  parts  unaltered. 
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Sentence  of 
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frenzy  of  indignatioii,  dangerous  riots  were  daily  ex- 
cited. Harley,  the  Lord  Mayor,  being  already  ob- 
noxious to  Wilkes's  party,  for  his  conduct  while  sheriff, 
in  burning  the  North  Briton,  it  became  necessary  to 
station  a  guard  to  protect  the  Mansion-house  from  the 
daily  violence*  of  mobs.  An  audacious  and  treasonable 
paper  was  stuck  on  the  walls  of  St.  James's  Palace, 
and  another  of  similar  purport  found  on  the  back 
stairs.  All  was  terror,  confusion,  and  alarm,  and, 
imder  the  mask  of  patriotism,  treason  was  activdiy 
employed.  A  large  lx)dy  of  saQors  who  had  petitiimed 
for  an  increase  of  wages,  continued  assembled,  and 
compelled  those  on  b^urd  merchant  vessels  to  join 
them;  combinations  were  formed  by  workmen,  coal- 
heavers,  watermen,  and  labourers,  in  the  metropolis 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  the  civil  arm 
seemed  too  weak  to  restrain  the  general  spirit  of  licen- 
tiousness, which,  actuated  by  a  designing  leader,  or 
stimulated  by  a  real  cause  of  complaint,  would  soon 
have  produced  a  total  dissolution  of  social  order ;  at- 
tempts were  made  to  seduce  the  military,  and,  had  they 
succeeded,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment must  have  been  at  an  endf .  These  events 
possessed,  in  their  consequences,  and  in  the  impression 
they  made,  an  importance  which  from  the  mere  nar- 
rative would  hardly  be  assigned  to  them.  On  the  con- 
tinent, where  pohtidans,  otherwise  well  informed, 
possess  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  nature  of  our  go- 
vernment, the  election  for  Middlesex  was  the  subject 
of  much  speculation,  and  generally  viewed  in  a  most 
serious  light,  as  a  proof  of  the  inability  of  government 
to  sustain  itself  ;(. 

Mr.  Wilkes's  case  was  argued  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  the  outlawry  reversed;  but  the 
verdict  was  affirmed,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned two  years,   computed  from  the  time  of  his 

*  Three  persons  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  July  for  being  engsged  in 
those  yiolences,  breaking  the  lamps  and  assaulting  the  Lord  Mayor ;  two  of  them 
were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  in  Newgate. 

X  Memoirs  of  Lord  Banington,  p.  115. 

t  MitcheU  Correspondence,  No.  6810,  fo*  146. 
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arrest,  to  pay  two  fines  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and      ^xv^' 
find  two  sureties,  in  five  hundred  pounds  each,  for  his 


good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  1768. 

In  the  spirit  of  revenge  against  all  who  appeared 
to  support  government  in  the  late  proceedings,  Mr.  0/ wSTgu" 
GiUam,  the  magistrate  who  authorized  the  Gwards  to  5^j^ 
fire  and  disperse  the  mob,  was  indicted  for  murder. 
The   attorney  and  solicitor-general  appeared  as  his  ^^^ 
counsel,  but  the  jury  acqvdtted  him  on  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution.     A  bill  was  also  presented  to  the 
grand  jury  against  Maclane  the  soldier,  and  two  other 
persons  implicated  in  the  coroner's  verdict,  one  of  ^^^i^^^^^ 
whom  was  held  to  baQ,  the  other  not  taken ;  after  a  widien.  ^° 
deliberation  of  thirteen  hours,  they  found  a  true  bill 
against  Maclane  only,  who  was  teied  and  acquitted. 
In  his  awfid  and  distressing  position,  this  poor  man  ^^' 
was  not  abandoned  by  the  government  he  had  served. 
He  was  maintained,  while  in  prison,  at  the  public  ex* 
pense,  defended  as  Mr.  Gillam  was,  and,  after  his 
acquittal,  thirty  guineas  were  publicly  presented  to 
him  by  liis  commander.  Colonel  Whitshead.     The  do- 
nation was  accompanied  with  an  explanation,  that  it 
was  on  account  of  his  having  suffered  so  much,  and 
been  so  long  imprisoned  on  a  Mse  accusation :  had  he 
done  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws.  His  Majesty 
would  have  been  no  less  ready  to  surrender  him  to 
justice  than  he  was  graciously  disposed  to  compensate 
his  ¥^rongful  sufferings.     Ten  guineas  were  given  to 
the  soldier  who  had  been  bailed,  and  two  guineas  to 
each  of  those  who  had  been  wounded  by  the  populace*. 

Any  hope  which  could  be  entertamed  (hat  minis- 
ters would  derive  strength  from  the  popularity  of  Lord 
Chatham,  or  aid  from  his  wisdom,  was  now  at  an  end. 
His  health  did  not  permit  him  to  transact  business ; 
and  the  infirmities  it  brought  on  made  him,  in  general, 
incapable  even  of  giving  advice.  He  saw  with  dis- 
satisfiu^n  many  of  the  late  proceedings.  He  did  ^TSS^^"* 
not  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  disputes  with  Chatham. 

*  Memoirs  of  Lord  Bamngiou,  p.  119. 
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^^y^'      America  had    been    generated;    and,    although    he 

!_     strongly  reprobated  the  factious  conduct  of  the  colo- 

17G8.  nists,  he  was  not  less  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  by 
which  it  was  occasioned.  He  saw,  with  indignation, 
the  tranquillity  with  which  his  colleagues  suffered  the 
French  to  possess  themselves  of  Corsica ;  and  felt  great 
repugnance  at  seeing  his  name  connected  with  some 
men  whose  measures  were  so  generally  unpopular. 
He  had,  for  some  time,  expressed  his  wish  to  retire ; 
but  those  m  the  cabinet  to  whom  he  was  attached, 
perseveringly  pressed  him  to  remain ;  and  the  King, 
supporting  him  with  equal  graciousness  and  sincerity, 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  retain  him  in  his  service, 
relying  as  he  said  on  his  intrepidity  to  withstand  the 
country's  greatest  enemy,  £siction.  The  privy-seal  was, 
for  a  short  time,  put  in  commission,  in  hopes  that  his 
health  might  be  in  some  degree  re-established,  but  in 
vain.  Ill  health  and  anxiety  of  mind  brought  him  to 
such  a  state,  that,  notwithstanding  all  solicitations  firom 
the  King,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Lord  Camden, 
which  had  continued  more  than  a  year,  he  sent  in  his 
resignation.  Lord  Bristol  was  appointed  in  his  stead ; 
and,  as  Lord  Camden  still  continued  chancellor,  no 
material  alterations  took  place*. 
^eant  The    tumultuous    disposition  of  the  electors    of 

dieted  for      Middlesex  might  have  subsided;   but  a  new  contest 
b^f^^'     ^^s^  o^  *^®  death  of  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Wilkes's  col- 
league.    Sir  William  Beauchamp  Proctor,  the  unsuc- 
cessftil  candidate  at  the  late  election,  again  offering 
himself,  was  opposed  by  Serjeant  Glynn,  the  constant 
8th  Dec.        and  popular  legal  defender  of  Wilkes,  and  lost  the 
14th  Jan.       election.     During  its  progress,  a  man  was  killed  in  a 
1769;       riot,  begun   by    some    chairman    employed    by    Sir 
William's  party.      Two  of  them  were  apprehended, 
tried  at  the  Old  BaQey,  and  found  guilty.     The  popu- 
lace, animated  with  the  desire  of  vengeance,  when  the 
verdict  was  pronounced,  te^fied  their  joy  by  shouting 
and  clapping  of  hands ;  but  their  fury  was  not  gratis 

*  Life  of  Liird  GhathRm,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.    Correspondence  of  Lord  Chatham, 
Tol.  iii.  passim. 
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fied  in  the  expected  victiins ;  for,  after  being  respited      ^xv  ^' 
for  a  short  time,  they  obtained  a  pardon*.  ' 

In  his  speech  to  parliament,  on  the  first  day  of  the        i769. 
session,  the  King  mentioned  with    satisfSaction   the  feting  of 
pacific  disposition  of  the  continental  powers,  adverted  pariiameut. 
to  the  rebellious    spirit  which  prevailed  in  Massa- 
chnset's  Bay,  and  recommended  harmony  and  union. 
The  address  was  strenuously  opposed,  but  carried. 

Mr.  Wilkes's  affiEiir  early  engaged  attention :  a  pe-  wiikes'g  pe- 
tition was  brought  up  by  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  in  i4th\ov. 
which  all  the  proceedings  against  him,  since  the  year 
1763,  were  briefly  recited,  and  the  justice  of  the  house 
was  claimed  in  redressing  his  grievances;  sundry  mo- 
tions ensued;  the  proper  oflBicers  were  directed  to  lay  Swwn!"*^ 
before  the  house  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  in  the  court 
of  King's  Bench;  and  a  day  being  appointed  for 
taking  these  matters  into  consideration,  it  was  ordered 
that  due  notice  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  to 
several  other  parties,  who  might  appear  as  witnesses, 
.imong  them  was  Mr.  Webb,  late  secretary  to  the 
treasury,  who,  being  in  the  petition  accused  of  highly 
impioper  conduct,  requested  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating himself,  and  was  allowed  to  be  heard  either  in 
person  or  by  counsel. 

Before  the  petition  was  discussed,  a  motion,  made  ^^^^' 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  member  Motion  re- 
convicted  of  publishing  a  libel  was  entitled  to  privi-  ^^^^  ^'^" 
1^,  was  debated  with  much  acrimony,  and  at  length 
decided  in  the  negative.     At  the  time  appointed  for  27th 
considering  his  petition,  the  lobby  was  crowded  with  ^^^ 
mquisitive  strangers,  and  a  special  order  for  clearing  it  befoSl'^tiic 
was  found  necessary.      Mr.  Wilkes,  being  brought  House  of 
before  the  house  in  custody,  observed  that,  by  an  act    ^™"**'"' 
of  parliament,  he  could  not  legally  appear  there  without 
taking  the  oaths;  but  the  objection  was  over-ruled. 
On  a  subsequent  day,  he  took  exception  to  the  word 
blasphemous,  used  in  describing  the  Essay  on  Woman ;  3x^1 
which,  after  a  long  debate,  was  expunged.     The  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  petition  substantiated  only  the 


*  They  were  aflenrards  prosecuted   with  unceafung  resentment  for  other 
murders  committed  on  the  same  day,  but  acquitted. 
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WilkGS'8 
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breach  of 
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3d. 

Wilkes  ex- 
pelled. 


undenied  £Eu;t,  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  altered  the 
record  of  his  indictment  the  day  before  the  trial  It 
was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  practice  of  altering 
records  in  the  manner  complained  of  was  ancient,  and 
supported  by  nnmberless  precedents  from  the  b^[in- 
ning  of  the  law  books  to  that  period ;  and,  on  a  solemn 
ai^ument  of  the  same  objection  in  Westminster  Hall, 
the  practice  had  been  confirmed  by  all  the  judges. 
The  petition  accosed  Mr.  Webb  of  suborning  and 
bribing,  with  the  public  money,  one  Curry,  Mr.  Wilkes's 
domestic,  to  give  such  evidence  on  the  trial  as  he  should 
be  directed :  but  this  charge  was  not  proved.  A  vote 
of  severe  censure  was  moved,  but  afterwards  modified 
into  a  declaration,  that  the  aspersions  in  the  petition 
were  frivolous. 

Another  complaint  against  Mr.  Wilkes  was  also 
taken  into  consideration.  Lord  Weymouth,  the  secre* 
tary  of  state,  having,  in  the  preceding  year,  written  to 
the  magistrates  of  Surrey,  recommending  them  no 
longer  to  permit  tumults  to  assume  a  dangerous  aspect, 
but  to  make  early  application  for  a  military  force  in  aid 
of  the  civil  power;  the  letter  came  into  Mr.  Wilkes*s 
possession,  and  he  published  it,  with  an  inflammatory 
and  insulting  comment,  denominating  the  affair  in  St. 
Geoi^e's  Fields  a  horrid  massacre,  and  the  consequence 
of  a  hellish  project,  deliberately  planned.  Lord  Wey- 
mouth complained  to  the  House  of  Lords  of  a  breach 
ofprivil^e;  and  the  printer  of  the  newspaper  acknow- 
le^ng  t£at  he  received  the  letter  from  Mr.  Wilkes,  a 
conference  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  Mras  held.  Mr. 
Wilkes,  at  the  bar  of  the  lower  house,  triumphantly 
avowed  the  pubUcation,  and  claimed  the  thanks  of  the 
country  for  having  exposed,  in  a  proper  light,  "  that 
"  bloody  scroll." 

The  house  being  thus  in  fiill  possession  of  the  ne- 
cessary evidence,  a  motion  for  his  expulsion*  was  made, 

*  The  motion  was  in  these  words :  "  That  John  M^Ikes,  Eac).  a  member  of 
*'  this  House,  who  hath,  at  the  bax  of  this  House,  confessed  himself  to  be  the 
"  author  and  publisher  of  what  this  House  has  resolTcd  to  be  an  insolent  scan- 
"  dalous,  and  seditious  libel,  and  who  has  been  convicted,  in  the  court  of  King's 
**  Bench,  of  having  printed  and  published  a  seditious  libel,  and  three  obscene  and 
"  impious  libels,  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  said  court  has  been  sentenced  to 
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and,  after  a  8ta:eiiaous  debate,  carried  by  a  considerable      ^xv^' 
majority*,  ' 

In  all  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  from  i769. 
the  moment  of  his  return  to  England,  the  ministry  dis- 
played great  want  of  judgment  and  prudence ;  but  in  obserra. 
this  measure  their  errors  were  peculiarly  manifest  On  ^^'"- 
his  arrival)  in  the  month  of  February,  his  outlawry  was 
in  full  force;  had  they  then  issued  against  him  the 
proper  process,  he  would  hare  been  legally  in  custody 
during  the  period  of  the  election,  and  thus  preyented 
firom  influencing,  personally  at  least,  the  pubHc  pro- 
ceedings at  that  crisis.  Such  a  measure  could  not 
a{qwurently  have  created  a  division  in  the  cabinet,  since 
even  Lord  Chatham  was  attacked,  in  the  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  with  no  less  virulence  than  the  Duke 
himfid£  But  if  they  were  resolved  not  to  add  to  the 
weight  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  misfortunes  by  enforcing  this 
punishment,  and  content  to  incur  the  risque  arising 
frcHn  his  popular  opposition  to  their  measures,  the  most 
prudent  proceeding  would  have  been  to  advise  the 
grant  of  a  free  pardon.  He  could  then  no  longer  pre- 
tend that  he  was  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Hberty,  nor 
would  the  excesses  of  the  populace  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  any  plausible  all^ation  of  grievance.  By 
taking  him  into  custody  after  his.  election,  and  when 
his  popularity  was  so  firmly  established,  they  placed 
the  King  in  direct  opposition  to  a  great  portion  of  his 
subjects,  and  exposed  the  nation  to  all  the  mischiefr 
and  ferments  arising  from  such  a  contest.  In  arguing 
the  merits  of  his  petition,  the  ministry  were  guilty  of  a 
great  error :  it  claimed  no  particular  notice,  made  no 
specific  demand,  and  might,  with  great  propriety,  have 
been  left  to  lie  on  the  table.  In  expelling  him  the 
house,  their  conduct  was  unjustifiable:  it  might  be 
l^;al ;  but  a  ministry  in  a  free  country  can  never  sup- 
port tJbtemselves  by  an  appeal  to  the  letter  of  the  law ; 
they  must  also  do  what  is  expedient,  and  even  gracious 

"  undergo  twenty-two  months'  imprisonment,  and  is  now  in  execution  under  the 
'*  suae  judgment,  be  expelled  this  house." 

*  219  to  136.  The  proceedings  on  this  matter  are  fairly  detailed  in  Almon's 
Correspondence,  toI.  ixi.  p.  290,  and  the  daily  yotes  of  the  house,  from  the  14th 
November,  1768,  to  the  od  February,  1769,  are  cited,  from  the  thirty-second 
volume  of  the  Journals,  pp.  33,  34,  58, 65,  68,  74,  79,  81,  82,  99,  150,  156, 170, 

172,  and  178.  C^ r\r^n\i> 
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14th  Feb. 
His  cause 


by  the  free- 
holders of 
Middlesex. 

16th. 
He  is  re- 


to  the  people.  In  this  instance,  they  manifested  no 
less  feebleness  than  rancour.  As  if  afraid  that  they 
were  not  fiilly  justified  in  expelling  him  in  consequence 
of  a  complaint  from  the  other  house,  the  motion  was 
loaded  with  extraneous  feu^ts ;  reciting  an  offence  for 
which  he  was  expelled  by  a  former  parliament,  and 
others  for  which  he  was  then  suffering  the  sentence  of 
the  law;  and  even  allegmg  that  sentence  and  those 
sufferings  against  him  as  new  crimes. 

Through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  some  ques- 
tions of  the  highest  importance,  both  to  liberty  and 
government,  were  discussed ;  and  he  was,  in  every 
respect,  the  most  proper  man  to  act  the  part  assigned 
to  him.  Too  enterprising  to  be  despised,  too  frivolous 
to  excite  permanent  apprehension,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  engage  in  such  acts  as  required  the  interference  of 
the  law,  and  always  sufficiently  subtle  to  make  his 
errors  popular,  and  his  vices  venial.  Too  magnani- 
mous to  be  actuated  by  terror,  and  too  venal  to  resist 
proffered  advantages,  he  was  a  fit  champion  for  the 
people,  till  his  views  were  answered ;  but  so  open  to 
gratification,  as  never  to  be  permanently  dangerous. 
His  avowed  vices  precluded  him  from  the  esteem  of ' 
the  virtuous ;  and  thus  his  popularity,  however  appa- 
rently extensive,  could  never  give  alarm  to  a  strong 
and  well-combined  ministry.  It  would  have  been  wise 
to  let  him  take  his  seat  without  resistance ;  for,  as  his 
oratorical  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  he  would 
soon  have  sunk  into  disregard,  and  his  writings,  ceasing 
to  claim  attention  as  the  effusions  of  an  injured  patriot, 
would  have  been  rated  at  their  just  value,  and  frdlen 
rapidly  into  obscurity. 

His  interests  were  warmly  and  eagerly  espoused : 
at  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  at  Mile-end,  his  re- 
election was  recommended  Alderman  Sawbridge  en- 
forced it,  by  observing,  that  if  once  the  ministry  should 
be  permitted  to  say  whom  the  freeholders  should  not 
choose,  the  next  step  would  be  to  tell  them  whom  they 
should  choose ;  he  was  accordingly  re-elected,  almost 
without  opposition*. 

*  Serjeant  Whitaker  was  proposed  as  a  candidate,  but  was  supported  only  by 
five  freeholders. 
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The  reeolution  thus  displayed  by  the  people  to  sup-       ^^v^' 
port  their  favourite  might  have  taught  the  ministry  the 


inutility  of  further  resistance,  and  induced  them  to  i769. 
submit  with  a  good  grace ;  but  they  now  appeared  to 
consider  the  credit  and  authority  of  government  at 
stake,  and  to  have  resolved  that  the  question  should  be 
prosecuted  to  all  extremities.  On  the  day  succeeding  Declared 
Ins  return,  Lord  Strange  moved,  "  That,  having  been  incapable 
"  expelled,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  incapable  of  serving  in  ^riL^ent? 
"  that  parliament."  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  it 
was  alleged,  that  Robert  Walpole  having  been  ex- 
pelled the  house,  and  re-chosen  for  Lynn,  the  Com- 
mons declared  his  incapacity.  The  members  in  oppo- 
sition made  many  distinctions  between  Walpole's  case 
and  Mr.  Wilkes's.  Walpole  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
re-election,  actually  in  the  Tower  for  the  crimes  which 
occasioned  his  expulsion ;  a  rival  candidate  appeared, 
so  that  the  terms  of  the  precept  could  be  complied 
with ;  and  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  house,  not 
on  the  mere  return  of  the  writ,  but  on  the  petition  of 
his  opponent.  Should  the  dangerous  precedent,  that 
a  member  once  expelled  is  incapable  of  re-election  to 
the  same  parliament,  be  established,  it  might  be  car- 
ried to  an  indefinite  extent.  "  There  is  one  worst 
"man  in  the  house,"  Mr.  Dowdeswell  hiunorously 
observed;  "  turn  him  out.  Is  there  not  now  a  warst 
"  man  leftl  Turn  him  out  too.  In  short,  when  will 
"you  stop?  You  have  turned  one  out  for  impiety 
"  and  obscenity :  when  half  a  dozen  members  meet 
"  over  a  convivial  bottle,  is  their  discourse  entirely  free 
"  from  obscenity,  impiety,  and  abuse  of  government  ? 
"  Even  in  the  cabinet,  that  pious,  reforming  society, — 
"  were  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  judged,  and  the  innocent 
"  man  to  throw  the  first  stone,  they  would  slink  out 
"  one  by  one,  and  leave  the  culprit  uncondemned." 
The  answer  to  these  observations  was  given  by  the 
simple  fact,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  expelled  because 
he  was  the  worst  man  in  the  house,  but  because  he  was 
too  bad  a  man  to  remain  in  it.  In  more  serious  ar- 
gument, it  was  stated,  that  a  man,  expelled  for  a  libel, 
might,  on  a  trial  in  a  court  of  law,  be  found  innocent : 
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what  must  be  the  consequence  ?  Could  he  never  be 
re-elected  ?  or  what  amends  could  he  receive  for  his 
expulsion?  But,  say  the  ministry,  parliament  will 
never  expel  a  member  but  for  a  just  cause.  When  a 
ministry  is  invested  with  the  powers  of  judges,  woe  to 
us  opposers.  The  question  was  carried  in  the  affirm- 
ative by  a  large  majority*. 

This  measure  did  but  increase  the  popularity  of 
Wilkes ;  he  was  considered  the  object  of  a  vindictive 
persecution"!" ;  and,  at  another  meeting,  held  at  Mile- 
end,  it  was  resolved  again  to  support  him,  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  sentiments  were  expressed  in  his 
favour. 

All  attempts  to  oppose  the  prevailing  spirit  were 
ineffectual.  A  meeting  was  called  at  the  King's  Arms 
tavern,  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  loyal 
address  to  the  King;  but  the  adherents  of  Wilkes 
were  so  numerous  and  formidable,  that  those  who  in- 
vited the  meeting  were  obliged  to  leave  the  room ;  and 
the  other  party,  by  their  speeches  and  resolutions,  to- 
tally perverted  and  turned  to  ridicule  the  original 
intent  of  the  assembly.  Those  who  convened  it,  how- 
ever, prepared  an  address,  which  they  left  at  a  public 
office  over  the  Royal  Exchange  for  signatures.  In 
their  progress  to  present  it  at  St.  James's,  they  were 
assailed  with  violence  and  insult :  a  hearse  preceded 
them,  with  paintings  representing  the  death  of  AUen 
and  the  murder  at  Brentford ;  the  coaches  were  stopped, 
and  those  in  them  were  beaten,  pelted  with  mud,  and 
many  obliged  either  to  desist  jfrom  their  intention,  or 
proceed  to  St.  James's  by  private  ways.  The  hearse, 
still  preceding  the  few  who  remained,  attempted  to  pass 
into  the  court  yard ;  but  was  resisted  by  the  guard : 
the  mob  persevered  in  their  outrages,  even  within  the 
walls  of  the  palace ;  two  were  secured  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  Lord  Talbot,  and  fifteen  by  the  military^. 

*  225  against  86. 

t  A  subscription  was  opened  for  his  benefit  at  the  London  Tavern  (20th 
February),  which  supplied  a  sufficient  fund  to  pay  his  fines  and  his  debts,  and  to 
leave  an  ample  residue  for  his  support. 

i  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  shows  how  general  was  the  extent  of  factious 
spirit  at  this  period,  that  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  refused  to  find  bills  of  in- 
dictment against  these  men. 
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The  whole  spectacle  must  have  been  truly  mortifying      chap. 
and  distressing  to  the  King,  as  it  evinced  the  dangers  ' 

to  which  his  subjects  were  exposed  in  presuming  to        i769. 
display  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  affection*. 

A  second  election  took  place  at  Brentford ;  and  w^es 
Mr.  Dingley,  the  principal  promoter  of  the  meeting  at  ^«^^ 
the  King's  Arms  tavern,  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  ^  ^^ 
opposing  Mr.   Wilkes ;  but  was  so  ill  treated  by  the 
mob,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  retired  before 
the  nomination,  and  the  popular  candidate  was  de- 
clared duly  elected  for  want  of  opposition,  although 
Mr.  Dingley,  in  a  letter  to  the  sheriffs,  protested  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  dayf.     The  House  of  Com-  Th^*elec^on 
mons,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-  declared 
quer,  again  declared  the  election  void.  ^°'^* 

A  new  writ  was  issued ;  Colonel  Luttrell,  son  of  coioni  Lut- 
Lord  Imham,  vacated  his  seat,  and  declared  himself  a  ^iikes^*^* 
candidate  for  Middlesex.     This   conduct  was  consi- 
dered so  rash  and  dangerous,  that  policies  of  assurance 
on  his  life  were  opened  at  Lloyd's  Coffee-houseJ.    Mr. 
Wilkes's  friends  adopted  their  usual  measure  of  calling  20th  Mar. 
a  meeting  at  Mile-end,  and  entered  into  strenuous  re- 
solutions to  support  his  cause.     The  House  of  Com- 
mons, apprehensive  of  riots,  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  take  7th  April. 
the  necessary  measures  for  preserving  the  peace,  by 
appointing  an  additional  number  of  constables. 

The  election  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  order,  |3*^  April. 
although  a  violent  and  outrageous  mob  occupied  the 
roads  to  Brentford  in  every  direction,  and  compelled 
all  passengers  to  shout  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty,"  and  to 
permit  his  badge,  Number  45,  to  be  chalked  on  their 
clothes  and  carriages.  The  numbers  on  the  poll  pro- 
ducing a  majority  for  Mr.  Wilkes  of  eight  hundred  and  ^J^es  ^' 
forty-seven§,  the  sheriff  returned  him  duly  elected. 
A  motion,  however,  was  made  in  the  House,  and  after  The  return 

altered. 

*  No  express  authorities  are  cited  for  these  facts ;  they  form  the  contents  of 
all  the  diurnal  registers  in  the  periodical  publications,  to  which  reference  may  be 
made  by  the  dates  in  the  margin ;  particularly  the  Annual  Register,  and  Gentle- 
men's Magazine. 

t  For  an  account  of  all  this  transaction,  and  of  the  life  and  fate  of  Mr.  Ding- 
ley, see  Lord  Chatham's  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  351 . 

t  History  of  the  Boroughs,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 

§  Wilkes  1143,  LuttreU  296. 
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being  debated  with  great  vehemence,  and  no  small 
ability,  for  two  days,  an  alteration  of  the  return  was 
ordered  by  a  majority  of  fifty-four*.  The  freeholders 
of  Middlesex  presented  a  petition  against  this  alterar 
tion,  and  were  heard  by  counsel ;  but  the  House  con- 
firmed its  previous  resolution  by  a  still  greater  ma- 
jority!". By  this  disgraceful  and  ill-conducted  conflict, 
Wilkes  was  a  great,  indeed  the  only,  gainer.  He  lost 
his  seat  for  Middlesex,  it  is  true;  but  his  popularity 
flourished,  and  the  desired  fruits  of  it  matured.  He 
recovered  a  verdict,  with  four  thousand  pounds 
damages,  against  Lord  Halifax ;  and  on  a  vacancy  for 
the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  he  was  chosen  an 
alderman  of  London.  As,  at  the  time  of  this  election, 
he  was  still  in  prison,  a  case  was  submitted  to  the 
most  eminent  counsel,  whose  opinion  was,  that  the 
election  was  not  void,  although  the  circumstances  in 
which  Mr.  Wilkes  stood,  would  justify  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  in  reftising  to  administer  the  oaths  of 
office ;  but  the  court,  profiting  by  the  example  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  declined  entering  on  such  a  con- 
test, and  permitted  him  to  take  his  seat  among  them. 
His  Uberation  was  celebrated  by  another  illumination, 
in  which  all  were  compelled  to  join,  whatever  might 
be  their  principles  or  opinions,  on  pain  of  instant 
injury  to  their  persons  or  property.  But  the  most 
beneficial,  and  to  him,  probably,  the  most  welcome 
result  of  all  this  agitation,  was  a  subscription,  origi- 
nating in  the  exertion  of  his  friends,  and  promoted  by- 
zeal  of  his  admirers,  the  produce  of  wluch  enabled 
those  who  managed  the  aflair  to  compound  for  his 
debts,  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds,  at  about  one 
third  of  their  amount,  and  sent  him  forth  free  from  an 
incumbrance  which  for  many  years  he  had  severely 
felt. 

If,  in  all  these  proceedings,  government  was  legally 
right,  still  the  impolicy  of  them  remains  equally 
obvious.  In  order  to  rule  men  in  a  free  community, 
not  the  letter  of  the  law  alone,  but  the  sentiments. 


♦  197  to  143, 


t  ^1  to  152. 
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the  feelings,  the  power,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  the      ^xv^* 
majority,  must  be  consulted ;  they  should  not  be  made  ' 

to  consider  that  power  is  exercised  merely  to  control  1769. 
their  will,  but  that  the  power  of  the  state  is  exercised 
with  parental  lenity  toward  their  errors  or  mere  ex- 
cesses, while  a  due  severity  is  shewn  for  the  repression 
of  crime.  If  this  remark  is  suited  to  the  affairs  of 
Wilkes,  with  much  more  tremendous  force  does  it 
apply  to  the  late  regulations  respecting  America. 
Ministers  must  have  been  culpably  uninformed  on  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  the  colonies,  if  they  did 
not  know  that  a  determination  prevailed,  never  to 
permit  the  mother-country  to  draw  from  them  any 
revenue  or  profitable  pecuniary  contribution.  Vain 
were  the  distinctions  between  direct  and  indirect, 
internal  and  external  taxation ;  the  principle  was  not 
to  be  tolerated ;  and  however  it  might  be  declared  by 
parliament,  or  sanctioned  by  law,  the  practice  was  sure 
to  be  resisted.  Whether  or  not  time  and  mature 
acquaintance  with  the  really  just  and  benevolent  views 
of  England  would  have  blunted  their  feelings,  may  be 
a  question;  but  the  negative  is  the  most  probable 
answer.  Exempt  from  all  apprehensions  from  France 
or  Spain,  unalarmed  at  any  efforts  that  could  be  made 
by  the  aborigines,  the  colonists  had  only  to  consider 
what  danger  they  could  incur  from  Great  Britain ;  and 
many  circumstances  connected  with  our  internal  and 
foreign  politics  afforded  ample  encouragement  to  resist- 
ance. All  the  bad  passions  which  had  prevailed 
during  the  disputes  about  the  stamp  act  were  stiU  in 
full  vigour ;  the  declamations  of  their  own  demagogues, 
and  those,  not  less  ftirious  or  virulent,  uttered  by  their 
partizans  in  this  country,  were  calculated  to  encourage 
opposition,  and  to  harden  resistance  into  obstinacy. 
The  great  measure  to  which  they  resorted,  the  agree- 
ment against  importation,  unexceptionable  in  point 
of  law,  presented  to  their  minds  the  flattering  hope  of 
distressing  the  power  they  opposed,  and  perhaps  re- 
lieved many  of  their  merchants  from  the  difficulty  and 
disgrace  attendant  upon  a  restricted  credit,  while  in 

-*  VOL.    I.  A  A 
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^^AP.      itself  it  ajssumed  the  plausible  form  of  repressing  luxury, 

'        encouraging  industry,  and  enforcing  economy. 
1769.  WitJbi  respect  to  the  right,  or  to  the  contumacious 

acts  of  their  assemblies,  the  best  £riends  of  the  Ameri- 
cans seem  never  to  have  entertained  a  doubt     Lord 
Chatham  says,  upon  the  subject :  '^  America  affords  a 
"  gloomy  prospect — a  i^irit  of  in&tuation  has  taken 
"  possession  of  New  York :  their  disobedience  to  the 
"  mutiny  act  will  justly  create  a  great  ferment  here, 
"  open  a  fair  field  to  the  amdgners  of  America,  and 
'*  leave  no  room  to  any  to  say  a  word  in  their  defence. 
"  I  foresee  concision  will  ensue.     The  petition  of  the 
"  merchants  of  New  York  is  highly  improper :  in 
"  point  of  time,  most  absurd ;  in  the  extent  of  their 
"  pretensions,  most  excessive ;  and  in  reasoning,  most 
"  grossly  fallacious  and  offensive.     What  demon  of 
"  discord  blows  the  coals  in    that  devoted  province 
"  I  know  not ;  but  they  are  doing  the  work  of  their 
"  worst  enemies  themselves.     The  torrent  of  indigUEU 
"  tion  in  parUament  will,  I  apprehend,  become  irre- 
"  sistible ;  and    they  will    draw  upon    their    heads 
"  national  resentment  by  their  ingratitude ;  and  ruin,  I 
"  fear,  upon  the  whole  state,  by  the  consequences*." 
Dr.  FrankUn  too,  fully  conceded  that  the  right  was  as 
claimed,  although  he  would  not  admit  that  it  was  as 
it  ought  to  be.    "  As  to  the  fiirmers  combating,  as  you 
"  say  they  intend  to  do,  my  opinion  that  the  parlisr 
"  ment  might  lay  duties,  though  not  impose  internal 
"  taxes,  I  shall  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  defend  it 
"  Only  to  you,  I  may  say,  that  not  only  the  parliament 
"  of  Britain,  but  every  state  in  Europe,  claims  and 
"  exercises  a  right  of  laying  duties  on  the  exportation 
"  of  its  own  commodities  to  foreign  countries.  A  duty 
"  is  paid  here  on  coals  exported  to  Holland ;  and  yet 
"  England  has  no  right  to  lay  an  internal  tax  on 
"  Holland.     All  goods  brought  out  of  France  to  Eng- 
"  land,  or  any  other  country,  are  charged  with  a  smsdl 
"  duty  in  France,  which  the  consumers  pay ;  and  yet 

♦  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  iii.  p.  188. 
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"  France  has  no  right  to  tax  other  countries.    And,  in      chap. 
"  my  opinion,  the  grievance  is  not  that  Britain  puts        ^^' 


**  duties  upon  her  own  manufactures  exported  to  us,        i769. 

*'  hut  that  she  forbids  us  to  buy  the  like  manufactures 

"  from  any  other  country.     This  she  does,  however,  in 

**  virtue  of  her  allowed  right  to  regulate  the  commerce 

"  of  the  whole  empire — allowed  I  mean  by  the  &rmer ; 

"  though,  I  think,  whoever  would  dispute  that  right 

"  might  stand  upon  firmer  groimd,  and  make  much 

"  more  of  the  argument*." 

These  affairs  produced,  as  was  anticipated,  great  Pniceedings 
debates  and  strong  measures.  The  business  was  forcibly  mOTltreU- 
adverted  to  in  the  King's  speech,  and  afterward  intro-  tiveto 
duced  to  the  house  by  a  motion  for  an  address,  that  ^jms. 
all  letters-patent,  charters,  and  commissions,  subsisting 
and  in  force  relative  to  the  American  colonies,  with 
copies  of   all  orders  and  instructions  given  to  any 
officers  civil  or  military,  in  regard  to  their  government, 
should  be  laid  before  parliament.     The  motion  was 
negatived ;  as  was  another,  on  the  same  day,  for  copies 
of  all  letters  and  affidavits  received  since  the  first  of 
January,  1766. 

After  the  recess,  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  15th  and 
was  formed,  to  whose  inspection  a  large  quantity  of  ^oth  Jan. 
papers  was  submitted.     A  petition  was  tendered  from       . . 
Massachuset's  Bay,  and  one  from  an  individual  named    ^    ^^' 
William  Bollan :  the  former  was  received,  under  the 
express  stipulation  that  it  should  be  considered  merely 
as  the  act  of  individuals,  and  not  of  a  body,  since  the 
cotmcil  had  lost  their  collective  character  by  dissolu- 
tion :  the  other  was  rejected. 

The  committee  entered  into  a  general  discussion  of  Resolutions. 
the  American  transactions.  The  Lords  had  already 
voted  certain  resolutions,  reciting  historically  the  acts 
both  of  the  people  and  legislature  of  Massachuset's 
Bay;  and  an  address  to  the  King,  praying  that  he 
would  direct  the  governor  of  that  colony  to  transmit 
the  names  of  the  persons  most  conspicuous  in  com- 
mencing illegal  acts  since  the  31st  of  December,  1767, 

•   Franklin's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
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to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  and  would,  if  the  in- 
formation received  appeared  to  afford  sufficient  ground 
for  such  proceeding,  issue  a  special  commission  for 
trying  the  offenders  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  36th  Henry  VIII. 

An  animated  bebate  ensued  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  committee  should  concur  in  the  resolutions 
and  address.    Both  the  right  and  expediency  of  taxing 
the  colonies  were  ably  argued ;  and  the  particular  acts 
of  the  legislature  of  Massachuset's  Bay,  during  the 
last    year,  were    strongly   arrainged   and    defended. 
Governor  Pownall,  who  fully  understood  the  affairs  of 
America,  and  had  been  intrusted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Massachuset's  Bay,  defended  the  proceedings 
of  the  colonists,  and  denied  that  the  riots  on  the  seizure 
of  Hancock's  sloop  could  have  been  prevented  by  the 
council  and  assembly*.    With  respect  to  the  calling  of 
a  convention,  he  admitted  that  if  the  select  men  of 
Boston  had  issued,  writsf,  it  would  have  been  an  usur- 
pation, if  not  treasonable ;  but  that,  by  the  laws  of 
their  country,  confirmed  by  the  crown,  they  were  au- 
thorized to  write  letters  desiring  other  towns  to  appoint 
committees  to  convene  with  theirs.     He  maintained, 
that  although  a  convention  of  states  would  have  been 
treasonable,  a  convention  of  committees  was  warranted 
by  law,  and  their  proceedings  highly  commendable. 
The  conduct  of  Governor  Bernard  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  warmly  defended ;  and,  after  a  long  and  earnest 
debate,  the  resolutions  and  address  were  agreed  to. 

In  another  discussion,  when  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  presented.  Governor  Pownall  again  distin- 
guished himself  in  opposition  to  the  resolutions  and 
address :  he  descanted  on  the  constitutions  and  charters 
of  the  different  provinces,  and  contended  against  the 
right  of  internal  taxation :  he  dwelt  with  great  force 
on  the  impolicy  of  urging  the  Americans  to  acts  of 


*  Admitting  this  to  be  true,  which  is  not  exactly  so,  they  cotild  have  afibrded 
protection  to  the  custom-house  ofiicers,  or  have  taken  measures  for  eflectnally 
punishing  the  insurgents ;  neither  of  which  was  done. 

t  This  expression  was  found  in  the  resolutions  when  first  sent  down  from  the 
Lords ;  but  the  words,  "  writing  letters,"  were  substituted  on  a  motion  for  an 
amendment. 
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resistance;    depicted,  with  truth  and  precision,  the      ^xv^* 
spirit  which  animated  the  inhabitants  of  Massachuset's  ' 

Bay,  and  warned  the  ministry  against  giving  a  spring  i769. 
to  their  fanaticism,  and  urging  them  to  quit  their  nar 
tive  characters  of  husbancknen  and  merchants,  to  dis- 
play their  energy  in  acts  of  resistance.  "  That  spirit," 
he  said,  "  which  led  their  ancestors  to  break  off  from 
"  every  thing  which  is  near  and  dear  to  the  human 
"  heart ;  from  every  coimexion  which  friendship,  relar 
"  tion,  blood  could  give ;  which  led  them  to  quit  every 
"  comfort  that  a  settled  and  civiKzed  country  (their 
"  own  native  country)  could  afford,  and  to  encounter 
"  every  difficulty  and  distress  which  a  wild  wilderness 
"  of  savages  could  oppose  to  them,  to  struggle  even 
"  for  their  existence ;  that  spirit  equally  strong,  and 
^'  equally  inflamed,  has  but  a  slight  and  trifling  sacri- 
"  flee  to  make  at  this  time ;  they  have  not  to  quit 
"  their  native  country,  but  to  defend  it;  they  have  not 
"  to  forsake  their  friends  and  relations,  but  to  unite 
"  with  and  to  stand  by  them  in  one  common  union. 
"  The  only  sacrifice  they  have  to  make  is  that  of  a 
"  few  follies  and  a  few  luxuries.  Necessity  is  not  the 
"  ground  of  their  commerce  with  you ;  it  is  merely 
"  the  affectation  of  your  modes  and  customs ;  the  love 
"  for  home,  as  they  call  England,  that  makes  them 
"  like  every  thing  which  comes  from  thence  ;  but  pas- 
"  sion  may  be  conquered  by  passion ;  they  will  abomi- 
"  nate  as  sincerely  as  they  now  love  you ;  and  if  they 
"  do,  they  have  within  themselves  everything  requi- 
"  site  to  the  food,  raiment,  or  dwelling  of  mankind, 
"  and  have  no  need  of  your  commerce."  He  then  de- 
scribed the  resources  of  the  Americans,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  could  obtain  aU  necessaries 
without  applying  to  England,  and,  in  conclusion,  gave 
this  sane  and  prudent  advice :  "  Do  nothing  which 
"  may  bring  into  discussion  questions  of  right,  which 
"  must  become  mere  articles  of  faith.  Go  into  no 
"  innovations  in  practice,  and  suffer  no  encroachments 
"  on  government.  Extend  not  the  power  which  you 
"  have  of  imposing  taxes,  to  the  laying  internal  taxes 
"  on  the  colonies.      Continue  to  exercise  the  power. 
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Debates  on 
reriTiiif  an 
obsolete 


^  whidi  you  have  already  exercLaed,  of  laying  subsi- 
^  dies,  imposts,  and  duties ;  but  exercise  this  as  you 
^'  have  hitherto  done,  with  prudence  and  moderation, 
^  and  directed  by  the  spirit  of  commercial  wisdom. 
^  This  spirit  and  mode  of  govenunait  will  cement 
^  again  that  union  which  is  shattered,  if  not  quite 
'*  broken ;  restore  that  spirit  of  obedience,  which  the 
^^  loss  of  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  affection 
'^  on  the  other,  has  interrupted ;  and  will  re-establish 
^^  the  ascendancy,  as  well  as  strength,  of  civil  govem- 
'*'  ment,  which  has  almost  lost  its  force  by  losing  its 
^^  authority.  Exert  the  spirit  of  ])olicy,  that  you  may 
^'  not  ruin  the  adonies  and  yourselves  by  exertions  of 
"  force." 

The  resolutions  and  address  having  been  carried, 
with  amendments,  and  sent  back  to  the  Lords  for  their 
assent,  a  motion  was  made,  on  their  being  returned  to 
the  Conmions,  to  re-commit  the  address ;  and  the  pro- 
posal to  revive  the  obsolete  statute  of  H«iry  VIII. 
came  more  particularly  under  discussion.  The  inten- 
tion was  reprobated  by  Captain  Phipps*,  who  proved 
that  the  statute  was  not,  as  described,  a  tyrannical  act ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  least  exceptionable 
of  a  tyrannical  reign.  It  was  made  before  the  exist- 
ence of  the  American  colonies,  and  was  intended  to 
secure  to  the  King's  transmarine  subjects  at  Boulogne, 
and  other  places,  that  benefit  of  which,  if  revived,  it 
would  deprive  the  Americans, — ^the  trial  by  jury.  He 
proved  that  an  American,  brought  to  England  for  trial, 
could  have  none  of  the  advantages  which  the  law  in- 
tends to  secure  to  every  one ;  he  could  not,  vnth  efiect, 
challenge  jurors  whose  characters  and  connexions  were 
unknown  to  him ;  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  to  whose  abilities  and  &me 
he  might  be  a  stranger;  and  no  process  could  issue  to 
enforce  an  appearance  of  witnesses  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  "  But,  should  the  culprit,  with  all  these 
"  disadvantages,  escape,"  said  Captain  Fhipps,  "  and 
"  indeed  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  happen  othervrise,  for 


♦  Ailerward  Lord  Mulgrave. 
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" the  actof  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  Vm.  is  for  trea.      chap. 
"  sons  committed  out  of  the  reahn,  and  the  twenty-  ' 

"  fifkh  of  £dward  III.  makes  levying  war,  within  the  i769. 
^^  realm,  treason;  so  that  whether  i^jnerica  is  in  or  out 
of  the  realm,  it  cannot  be  within  the  letter  of  both 
these  acts ;  aiid  I  hope  there  is  no  latent,  obsolete 
statute,  teeming  wilji  constructiye  treason,  to  be 
^^  brought  forth  against  these  men :— ^should  they,  I  say, 
^'  after  all  be  acquitted,  what  reparation  can  be  made 
^*  to  an  ingenuous  mind  for  so  foul  an  imputation  as 
'^  disloyalty  1  What  reparation  can  be  made  to  men 
^  draped  from  the  endearments  of  domestic  life, 
"  brought  from  the  land  of  liberty,  flowing  with  milk 
^^  and  honey,  to  drink  at  the  bitter  fountain  of  oppres- 
*^  sion  t  Will  they  return  less  possessed  of  the  con- 
^  fidence  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  less  inclined  to 
^^  abuse  iti  WiU  they  return  less  convinced  of  the 
^^  inconveniences  of  a  dependent  state,  or  less  solicitous 
"  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  from  this  new  outrage  ?" 

Mr.  Grey  Cooper  assured  the  house  that  no  inten- 
tion was  entertained  of  putting  the  act  in  execution  ; 
but  the  address  was  moved  merely  to  show  the  Ameri- 
cans what  government  could  do  on  an  emergency.  The 
motion  &r  a  recommitment  was  lost  by  a  great  ma- 
jority*. 

The  House  was  again  engaged  on  American  affairs,  i4th  Mar. 
in  consequence  of  a  representation  from  New  York,  Se^^t  of 
denying  the  ri^t  of  parliament  to  tax  them.  Lord  taxing. 
North  opposed  the  reception  of  this  paper;  which  in- 
duoed  Colonel  Barre  to  observe,  that  he  had  predicted, 
on  passing  the  stamp  act,  what  would  happen,  and 
jfeaied  he  could  now  prophesy  frirther  troubles ;  if  the 
people  were  made  desperate,  finding  no  remedy  from 
parliament,  the  whole  continent  would  rise  in  arms, 
and  perhaps  those  provinces  be  lost  to  England  for 
ever.  Some  remaxloi  were  made  on  the  unproductive- 
ness of  American  taxes,  and  the  enormous  expense 
attending  the  collection.  Mr.  GrenvUle  said  there 
was  no  medium;  we  must  either  resolve  strictly  to 
execute  the  revenue  laws  in  America,  or,  with  a  good 
grace,  abandon  our  right,  and  repeal  the  declaratory 
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CHAP       and  revenue  acts.     Mr.  Burke  answered,  there  might 
'        be,  and  was,  a  proper  medium ;  the  right  of  taxing 
1709.        was  undoubted ;  but  a  minister  ought  to  be  well  con- 
vinced of  the  expediency  before  he  attempted  to  en- 
force it.     The  representation  was  Qot  received.     At  a 
late  period  of  the  session,  Governor  Pownall  moved  to 
repeal  the  revenue  acts  affecting  North  America,  and 
supported  his  motion  by  a  long  and  able  speech ;  but, 
as  the  discussion  of  such  an  important  question  would 
protract  the  rising  of  the  house  to  a  very  advanced 
period,  it  was  postponed  till  the  next  session. 
17th  Nov.  The  transfer  of  Corsica  to  France  was  an  early 

DeUterc.      topic  of  debate ;  but  produced  no  interesting  remark, 
BpccUug        or  useful  information.     A  motion  for  the  correspond- 
Coraca.         ^^^  between  the  British  and  French  ministry,  and  for 
instructions  and  other  papers,  introduced  a  discussion 
on  the  value  of  the  acquisition.     The  opposition  main- 
tained that  every  accession  of  power  to  France  was 
dangerous  to  this  country ;  and,  as  great  attention  had 
been  paid  for  so  many  years  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper  equilibrium  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  the 
invasion  of  that  island  ought  to  have  been  considered 
as  a  violent  breach  of  treaty,  and  subversive  of  that 
equiUbrium.     It  was  replied,  that  Corsica  was  a  place 
of  no  importance,  destitute  of  a  good  harbour,  and 
an  acquisition  that  would  prove  rather  an  evil  than  a 
benefit  to  France ;    but,  at  all  events,  loaded  as  we 
already  were  with  debt,  folly  and  madness  alone  could 
impel  us  to  engage  in  war  for  so  small  an  object.     The 
motion  was  rejected. 
NuUum  The  Nullum  Tempus    bill    of   last  session  was 

Tempus  BUI.  panged ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Governor  Pownall,  its 

benefits  were  extended  to  America. 
28th  Feb.  "^  mcssage  firom  the  King  announced  a  deficiency 

Arrears  of  in  the  revcnuc  of  the  civil  list,  by  which  he  had  been 
S^h^^r  compelled  to  contract  debts,  amounting  to  five  hundred 
and  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven  pounds, 
which  he  requested  the  House  would  enable  him  to 
discharge.  A  motion  being  made  for  papers  to  ac- 
count for  this  arrear,  they  were  promised  by  the 
ministry,  but  on  condition  that  the  King's  request 
should  not  be  delayed,  as  the  papers  /COukLnpt  be 
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readily  prepared.     After  three  days  of  warm  debate,      ^xv^ 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  received,  and  the  sum  ' 

granted.  1769. 

An  adyantageons  agreement  with  the  East  India  ^^  ^'^' 
C(»npany  was  conclud^  for  five  years,  durmg  which 
term  they  were  bound  to  pay  an  annuity  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  to  export  a  certain  27UiFeb. 
quantity  of  British  goods.     They  were  at  liberty  to  ^^""^ 
increase  their  dividend  within  that  time  to  twelve  and  £ast  India 
a  half  per  cent,  provided  the  increase  in  any  one  year  ^^"pany- 
should  not  exceed  one  per  cent. :  a  deduction  firom  the 
sum  payable  to  government,  proportionate  to  any  de- 
crease of  dividend  which  necessity  might  compel,  was 
allowed ;  and  if  the  dividend  should  be  reduced  to  six 
per  cent,  the  payment  to  govenunent  was  to  cease ;  but 
any  surplus  of  the  Company's  cash  remaining  in  Eng- 
land, after  payment  of  certain  specified  debts,  was  to  be 
l^t  to  the  public  at  two  per  cent. 

These  were  the  principal  parliamentary  transac-  ProrogaUon. 
tions  of  the  session,  which  was  terminated  by  a  speech  ^^  ^^^' 
from  the  throne  of  considerable  length :  '^  It  gives  me 
"  great  concern,"  the  King  said,  "  to  be  obliged  to 
"  recommend,  with  more  than  ordinary  earnestness, 
"  that  you  would  all,  in  your  several  counties,  exert 
"  your  utmost  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
''  peace  and  good  order.  You  must  be  sensible  that 
**  whatever  obstructs  the  regular  execution  of  the  laws, 
^  or  weakens  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  must 
"  lessen  the  only  security  the  people  can  have  for  the 
"  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 
"  From  your  endeavours  in  this  common  cause  I  pro- 
"  mise  myself  the  most  salutary  effect :  on  my  part  no 
"  countenance  or  support  shall  be  wanting ;  for  as  I 
"  have  ever  made,  and  ever  shall  make,  our  excellent 
"  constitution  the  rule  of  my  own  conduct,  so  shall  I 
"  always  consider  it  equally  my  duty  to  exert  every 
"  power  with  which  that  constitution  has  intrusted 
"  me,  for  preserving  it  safe  from  violations  of  every 
"  kind ;  ftdly  convinced  that  in  so  doing  I  shall  most 
"  effectually  provide  for  the  true  interest  and  happiness 
"  of  my  people." 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

1766—1770. 

Affairs  of  India.— Conduct  of  Lord  Clive. — State  of  the  Com- 
pany's possessions. — Mode  of  letting  lands. — ^Reform  at- 
tempted.— ^Difficulties  of  the  Company. — Mismanagement 
in  India. — Immense  exportation  of  bullion. — Gold  coined. 
— Regulation  of  inland  trade. — Lord  Clive  returns  to  Eng- 
land.— Account  of  Hyder  Ally — his  enmity  agauust  the 
English. — The  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  declares  war — but  is 
compelled  to  make  peace. — Progress  of  the  war  with 
Hyder  Ally  till  the  peace. — Effects  of  the  war. — Alarm  in 
England. — Depreciation  of  India  Stock. — Supervisors  i^ 
pointed. — ^Claims  of  Government. — Final  adjustment. — 
Perturbation  of  the  pubKc. — Middlesex  petition. — London 
petition. — Publication  of  Junius's  Letters — his  libel  on  the 
King. — Beckford  elected  Lord  Mayor. — ^Affairs  of  Ireland. 
Augmentation  of  the  military  establishment. — Money  bill 
rejected. — ^The  lord  lieutenant's  protest. — Sudden  proroga- 
tion of  the  Irish  parliament — ^its  effects. — Motion  on  the 
subject  in  the  English  House  of  Commons. 

CHAP.  LoED  Clive  displayed  equal  judgment  and  pru- 

^^'-        dance  in  framing  and  enforcing  a  system  of  economy 

jygg        which  tended  to  promote  the  interest  and  replenish 

Conduct        the  coffers  of  his  employers ;  but  the  vigour  and  reso- 

cuve '^        lution  which  he  exerted  against  peculation   drew  oa 

him  virulent  censures,  and  his  conduct  was  arraigned 

vdth  unsparing  severity.     It  was  peevishly  alleged  that 

his  reforms  were  not  thought  of  until  his  own  fortune 

was  made ;  and  had  the  same  rigid  principles,  which 

he  was  now  inclined  to  put  in  practice  against  his 

inferiors,  been  enforced  to  the  prejudice  of  his  interests, 

he  would  never  have  acquired  that  wealth  which 

many  contemplated  with  envy,  and  few  considered  as 
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the  reward  of  equivalent  services.     He  was  accused  of      ^x\i' 
arrogance  ia  assuming  to  himself  the  merit  of  the  late 


pacification ;  as  the  successes  which  enahled  him   to        1766. 
make  so  good  terms  were  all  obtained  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  he  arrived  only  in  time  to  sanction  mea- 
sures, which,  without  his  interference,  woidd  have 
been  equally  well  arranged*. 

The  acquisition  of  an  extensive  and  important  ter-  gtate  of  the 
ritory,  abounding  in  the  means  of  wealth,  promised  company's 
an  ample  and  gratifying  return,  both  to  the  Company  f^^^*^^"* 
and  their  servants ;  but  they  were  too  precipitate  in 
their  speculations.     The  riches  of  that  part  of  India 
are  the  produce  of  laborious  industry,  encouraged  by 
habitual  moderation,  and  a  facility  of   subsistence. 
The  late  revolutions,  and  the  feebleness  and  vices  inci- 
dent to  the  government  of  the  nabobs,  had  exhausted 
and  impoverished  the  country.     The  lands  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Company  by  the  late  treaty  could 
not  be  immediately  let  to  advantage ;  and  the  necessity 
of  intrusting  inferior  agents  with  a  too  great  portion 
of  authority  encouraged  abuses. 

The  mode  of  letting  ferms  in  India  was  unfavour-  Mode  of 
able  to  cidtivation,  and  ill-calculated  to  produce  be-  letting  landB. 
nefit  to  the  owners.  The  domains  ceded  by  Mir  Cos- 
sim  were  let,  in  1762,  by  public  auction,  to  the  best 
bidders,  for  the  short  term  of  three  years.  Needy 
adventurers,  without  character  or  integrity,  outbid  the 
old  fermers,  who,  having  offered  the  utmost  value,  ac- 
cording to  a  well-formei  judgment,  were  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  habitations  they  had  long  tenanted,  and 
the  fields  they  had  long  cultivated.  The  new  posses- 
sors were  enabled,  by  the  plunder  of  those  whom  they 
ejected,  to  pay  the  first  year's  rent  according  to  agree- 
ment ;  but  afterwards  had  neither  the  means  nor  the 
inclination.  The  natives,  who  took  large  tracts  of 
land  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances,  could 
not  afford  to  encourage  the  inferior  farmers  by  loans  of 
money,  according  to  the  practice  of  former  times :  and 

*  See  Letter  from  Messrs.  Leycester  and  Gray  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
29th  September,  1765,  'with  a  parliament  speech,  and  several  other  letters  pub- 
lished by  authority.    Transactions  in  India,  p.  59. 
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CHAP.       without  such  assistance,  even  the  implements  of  hus- 

bandry  were  wanting.     A  considerable  portion  of  the 

1766.  renters,  incapable  of  fulfilling  their  engagements,  ap- 
lu  effects,  plied  for  a  dischai^e  in  the  second  year,  glad,  by  fore- 
going their  whole  property,  to  obtain  relief  from  their 
unprofitable  contracts.  Thus,  under  a  nominal  increase 
of  revenue,  the  Company  suffered  a  deficiency  of  real 
product ;  and  as  the  demands  of  ministry  and  theij 
stated  expenses  required  vast  supplies,  they  were 
obliged  to  impose  an  unprecedented  tax  on  the  bazee 
zemen,  or  charity  lands. 
Refomi  A  better  administration  of  the  territorial  property 

attomptod.  \^q\j^  indispensably  necessary,  a  strict  scrutiny  was 
made  into  the  nature  of  several  tenures.  It  was  dis- 
covered, that  bidders  had  been  found  for  little  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  lands,  and  that  the  most  benefi- 
cial leases  were  held  in  different  names  by  officers  of 
the  Company,  and  by  Gentoo  agents  acting  clandes- 
tinely for  Europeans.  The  remaind^  of  the  lands 
in  the  immediate  tenure  of  the  government  fell  under 
the  care  of  collectors,  who  oppressed  the  people,  and 
accoimted  in  a  most  dishonourable  manner  to  their  em- 
ployers. The  farmers,  anxious  to  retrieve  some  part 
of  the  property  which  had  been  taken  fix^m  them  by 
the  hand  of  rapacity,  offered,  on  condition  of  receiving 
a  small  proportion  of  the  spoil,  to  lay  open  all  the 
frauds  of  the  collectors :  the  first  object  of  the  select 
committee  was  to  remove  the  oppressive  and  imjust 
landholders,  and  to  find  good  tenants  in  their  stead ;  this 
was  easily  accomplished ;  for,  even  at  a  bad  season,  sub- 
stantial natives  were  willing  to  take  forms  on  equitable 
terms,  consenting  at  the  same  time  to  pay  any  general 
tax  imposed  on  the  whole  province.  The  officers  of 
government  were  also  obliged  to  relinquish  the  forms 
which  they  had  clandestinely  obtained,  or  to  for^o 
their  offices.  Thus  each  individual  reaped  the  bene- 
fits of  his  own  labours ;  the  lands  became  highly  culti- 
vated and  improved,  and  the  net  receipts  from  the  de- 
mesnes subject  to  these  beneficial  regulations,  were 
largely  augmented. 

These  measures,  however  wise  and  salutary  in 
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themselves,  created  innumerable  enemies  to  the  go-       ^xvf  * 

vemment.     Every  officer  who  returned  home,  or  cor- 

responded  with  his  friends,  taught  disappointment  to        i766. 
assume  the  language  of  philanthropy  and  patriotism ;  ]^^^^f  *" 
and,  considering  himself  the  victim  of  reform,  began  plaints. 
to  point  out  faults  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  occa^ 
sioned  his  complaints.     From  the  reports  of  these 
people,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  proprietors  of  stock 
to  realize  advantages  which  they  thought  were  injuri- 
ously withheld,  the  directors  had  been  driven  to  de- 
clare an  increased  dividend. 

The  revenues  expected  from  India  would  in  time  Difficulties 
have  justified  their  measures ;  but  some  delays  were  ^^^  ^°™* 
necessary :  the  government  of  the  EngUsh  was  new, 
and  their  acquaintance  with  the  territory,  and  the 
genius  and  resources  of  the  inhabitants,  incomplete. 
No  leisure  was  allowed  to  perfect  their  laiowledge,  or 
give  beneficial  effect  to  their  projects.  The  stat^  de- 
mands of  the  mogul,  the  nabob,  and  the  army,  the 
increased  dividend  voted  by  the  proprietors,  and  the 
sums  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  treasury,  formed  a 
mass  of  engagements,  and  required  such  eager  and 
unremitting  exertions  to  obtain  supplies,  as,  in  the 
end,  proved  highly  prejudicial :  and  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Company  and  their  servants  breaking  out 
into  mutual  criminations,  afforded  means  of  cavilling 
to  the  enemies  of  the  establishment.  The  great  in- 
formation which  was  thus  afforded  of  their  conduct 
and  proceedings  gave  so  many  plausible  topics  of  cen- 
sure, that  their  defence  always  failed  of  making  a  due 
impression ;  and  the  too  great  eagerness  of  parliament 
and  the  proprietors  to  derive  immediate  advantages 
from  the  acquisitions  in  India  produced  many  sinister 
events,  which  moderation  and  forbearance  might  have 
prevented. 

These   circumstances  occasioned  a  large   invest-  Mismanage- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  Company,  or,  in  other  words,  °*^'^**^^'*^- 
lai^e  orders  to  be  sent  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  while  the  price  was  increased  by  a  compe- 
tition with  the  French  and  Dutch,  who  now  began  to 
dispute  a  priority  and  preference  in  the  market.     The 
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method' of  obtaming  the  supplies  or  investments  had 
hitherto  been  by  contracts  with  certain  merchants, 
who  advanced  to  the  labourers  the  sums  necessary  for 
their  subsistence  during  the  performance  of  their 
tasks.  Without  this  accommo<^on  they  must  often 
be  unable  to  procure  even  the  first  materials.  The 
merchants  were  sometimes  not  sufficiently  opulent  to 
lend  all  the  monies  required  for  these  purposes ;  and 
as  the  demands  of  the  Company  were  urgent  and  im* 
mense,  the  government  at  Calcutta  thought  it  con- 
sistent with  their  interest  to  afford  those  supplies,  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  manu&cturers,  who  must 
else  have  remained  unemployed.  This  measure,  al- 
though sufficiently  prudent  in  appearance  to  justify 
the  experiment,  was  not  attended  with  the  desired  sue* 
cess.  Contracts  made  by  government  are  seldom  ad- 
vantageous in  the  detail,  and  frauds  are  practised  on 
them  without  scruple,  which  an  individual  would  feel 
repugnance  in  attempting  toward  his  equaL  Thus 
the  Indian  manufitcturers,  after  receiving  the  sums 
advanced  by  the  Board,  would,  unless  strictly  watched, 
sell  the  commodities  for  which  they  had  contracted  to 
other  persons.  The  necessity  for  employing  vigilance, 
demanded  the  service  of  numerous  gomastaJis,  or 
agents ;  these  men  were  necessarily  intrusted  with  ex- 
tensive powers,  which  they  often  perverted ;  and  the 
authorities  given  to  prevent  fraud  became  the  means 
of  oppression.  The  influence  of  these  agents  proved 
so  destructive  of  industry,  that  the  Board  reverted  to 
the  old  practice  of  contracting  with  merchants. 

The  increasing  investments  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  nations,  together  with  the  China  trade,  which 
was  at  that  time  entirely  carried  on  in  bullion,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  drain  Bengal  of  current  specie. 
In  five  years  next  succeeding  the  grant  of  the 
Dewannee,  the  sums  exported  by  the  English  Com- 
pany only  amoimted  to  one  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  and  eight  pounds  sterling  ;  and 
from  the  year  1757  to  1766,  when  a  gold  coinage  was 
commenced,  Bengal  had  lost,  by  deficiency  in  the  usual 
imports  of  bullion,  and  by  the  exportation  of  silver. 
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more  than  eight  millions  sterling.     In  vain  the  select      ^xvi^' 
committee  represented  this  alarming  fact  to  the  court 


of  directors,  and  requested  them  to  find  means  of  i766. 
alleviating  the  growing  distress :  the  directors,  assailed 
by  opposition,  and  urged  by  government,  were  unable 
to  apply  their  attention  to  so  remote  an  object ;  per- 
haps, too,  they,  like  others,  were  deluded  by  a  belief 
in  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  Bengal,  and  did  not  give 
full  credit  to  the  informations  which  reached  them : 
thus  the  exportation  of  bullion  still  continued. 

To  remedy  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  this  con-  Goid^oined 
stant  drain  of  silver,  the  select  committee  found  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  gold  coinage  for  their  immediate 
purposes.  But,  as  gold  was  not  the  usual  currency  of  the 
country,  the  habits  ^d  prejudices  of  the  natives  op- 
posed the  easy  reception  of  it  in  payment :  it  could 
not  be  made  use  of  in  the  China  trade,  or  exported  to 
advantage :  proper  measures  were  not  taken  to  ensure 
its  purity,  and  therefore  it  was  often  suspected,  and  in 
&ct  frequently  much  deteriorated  in  value :  stiU  neces- 
sity enforced  the  use  of  it  as  a  circulating  medium ; 
and  the  exchange,  always  against  the  possessor,  by  its 
various  fluctuations  in  different  parts  of  India,  gave 
birth  to  a  dangerous  traffic,  which  increased  the  dis- 
txess  of  the  Company.  Silver  at  the  same  time  rose 
in  value,  because  native  officers,  who  were  constantly 
employed  in  preserving  that  coiaage  unadulterated, 
melted  down  the  rupees  once  in  three  years.  Thus 
the  introduction  of  gold  coin,  instead  of  &cilitating 
commerce,  and  rendering  the  transaction  of  business 
more  pleasant,  occasioned  additional  inconveniences, 
"kfid' engendered  new  disputes. 

Another  regulation  adopted  by  Lord  CHve  and  Regulation  of 
the  select  conmiittee  related  to  the  inland  trade.  ITie  ^^^^^"^ 
insolence  and  injustice  with  which  this  traffic  had 
been  conducted  by  the  servants  of  the  Company, 
formed  a  principal  ground  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
council  and  Mir  Cossim ;  and  when,  after  the  arrival 
of  Lord  CUve,  the  select  committee  proposed  to  revive 
flie  inland  commerce  in  salt,  tobacco,  and  beetle-nut, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  directors,  although  they 
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agreed  to  permit  it  for  some  time,  afterwards  retracted 
their  assent,  expressing  a  total  disapprobation.  By 
the  projected  monopoly,  the  necessary  article  of  salt 
was  reduced  in  price  to  the  consumer,  while  great 
benefits  accrued  to  government  from  an  augmentation 
of  the  revenue ;  nor  was  the  native  exposed  to  inso- 
lence, injustice,  or  extortion.  The  supposed  ordinary 
effect  of  monopoly,  that  of  producing  scarcity,  was 
not  to  be  apprehended  in  this  case;  because  the  advan- 
tage of  the  monopolists  did  not  consist  in  raising  the 
price  of  a  small  quantity,  but  in  dispersing  a  large 
quantity  at  a  reasonable  rate.  The  article  could,  with- 
out difficulty,  be  increased  to  any  amount,  and  the 
greater  the  sale,  the  more  ample  was  the  revenue  to 
government,  and  the  more  abundant  the  profit  and  the 
praise  of  the  council.  Tobacco  and  beetle-nut  do  not 
appear  so  much  in  the  light  of  necessaries ;  but  such 
is  the  effect  of  habit  among  the  Indians,  that  these 
two  luxuries  are  considered  no  less  indispensable  than 
salt,  or  even  food  itself.  While  the  monopoly  of  these 
articles  remained  in  the  hands  of  persons  appointed 
by,  and  under  the  superintendence  o£i  the  council; 
while  an  immense  capital  excluded  all  mean  and 
narrow  views;  the  supplies  were  abundant,  and  the 
distribution  general  and  easy ;  but  when  the  order  of 
the  court  of  directors  arrived  for  the  discontinuance 
of  this  trade  by  the  council,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  individuals,  whose  interests  were  different,  and 
whose  modes  of  conduct  were  also  essentially  dissi- 
milar. Their  object  was  to  produce  the  greatest  pos- 
sible profit  from  the  smallest  imaginable  capital,  and 
therefore  to  take  advantage  of  the  wants  and  desires  of 
individuals,  and  even  of  bodies ;  to  alarm  by  fictitious 
scarcities,  and  reduce  the  quantity  of  all  these  articles, 
that,  at  a  less  expense  in  superintendence,  carriage, 
and  duties,  they  might  secure  an  equal  or  superior 
return. 

On  receiving  the  Company's  orders.  Lord  Clive 
carefully  excluded  their  servants  from  any  participa- 
tion in  a  traffic,  which  he  foresaw  would  become  a 
source  of  endless  iniquities ;  he  had  before  relinquished 
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his  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  trade,  and  now  endea^       xv^*** 
Yoored  to  restrain  the  abuses  which  might  ensue  from 


Europeans  embarking  in  it  with  too  much  avidity.  His  i766. 
efforts  were  not  attended  with  the  desired  success;  but  ^  En*Und 
he  did  not  continue  in  India  to  witness  their  i^lure. 
His  health  was  impaired,  and  his  life  in  imminent 
danger  from  a  late  illness.  He  had  completed,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  '^^"- 1^^^- 
returned  to  England,  not  enriched,  but  five  thousand 
pounds  less  opulent  by  his  expedition.  Mr.  Verelst  was 
for  a  time  his  successor*. 

Soon  after  Lord  Clive's  departure,  hostilities  were  Arrrunt of 
again  commenced  between  the  British  and  the  natives,  "y*^^'  ^"y- 
in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  and  turbulence  of  a 
newly-created  potentate.  Hyder  Ally,  or,  as  he  was 
called  from  his  military  rank,  Hyder  Naick,  was  son 
of  Fatty  Naick,  an  officer  of  dLstiuguished  bravery, 
who  commanded  a  thousand  musket  men  in  the  service 
of  Abdul  Rassoul  Khan,  nabob  of  Sirpi,  a  govern- 
ment bordering  on  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  Fatty 
Naick  was  slain  in  an  engagement  between  the  nabob 
of  Sirpi  and  Cuttulich  Khan,  subah  of  the  Deccan, 
Thus  left  an  orphan  in  his  earliest  years,  Hyder  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  military  duties.  At  the  sJge  of 
twenty-five,  he  appeared  in  the  army  of  Carrasore 
Nanderauze,  brother-in-law  to  the  king  of  Mysore,  at 
the  head  of  about  three-score  men,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Hyder  Ally,  The  discipline  of  his  small 
troop,  and  lus  own  judgment  and  valour,  were  conspi- 
cuous ;  in  three  or  four  years,  he  found  himself  enabled 
to  raise  five  hundred  sepoys,  armed  and  equipped  in 
the  European  manner,  and  two  hundred  horse,  with  a 
small  train  of  artillery.  His  force  was  less  respectable 
in  point  of  numbers  than  of  military  science ;  they 
were  formed  by  his  own  care,  and  exactly  instructed 
in  the  European  tactics.  His  activity  and  the  judi- 
cious  use  he  made  of  all  the  advantages  with  which  he 
was  supplied  by  fortime,  aided  by  an  ambitious  and 

♦  For  thete  particuiaxs  reference  has  been  had  to  Verelst's  View  of  the 
Englitih  GoTemmcnt  in  Bengal,  with  the  Appendix ;  the  papers  published  by 
authority ;  and  the  History  of  Transactions  in  India. 
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treacherous  disposition,  enabled  him,  in  1760,  after  a 
series  of  contests,  intrigues,  and  treasons,  to  depose  his 
sovereign,  and  assume  the  government  of  Mysore. 
He  then  pursued  his  conquests,  and  added  several  other 
demesnes  to  his  usurped  territory. 

Finding  the  British  power  a  strong  restraint  on  the 
native  princes,  and  an  insurmoimtable  barrier  against 
his  further  encroachments,  he  resolved  to  excite  all  the 
country  potentates  whom  he  could  influence  to  com- 
mence hostihties ;  and  began  by  prevailing  on  the  nizam 
of  the  Deccan  to  forego  his  connexion  with  the  Com- 
pany, to  enter  into  alliance  with  him,  and  declare  war 
against  the  English. 

This  combination  was  soon  formed;  but  the  council 
of  Madras  were  prepared  to  meet  it  with  vigorous  op- 
position. Colonel  Smith,  at  the  head  of  a  respectable 
force,  engaged  the  allies  at  Errour,  near  Trinomaly, 
and,  notwithstanding  an  immense  superiority  of  num- 
bers, and  the  personal  bravery  and  judgment  of  Hyder 
Ally,  routed  them  with  great  loss.  The  nizam  of  the 
Deccan,  no  longer  apprehensive  of  his  ally,  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Company,  and  ceded  to  them  the  De- 
wannee  of  the  Balagat  Camatic,  which  included  the 
territory  of  Hyder. 

But  that  chieftain,  unsubdued  by  one  reverse  of 
fortune,  retired  to  his  own  dominions,  and  prepared  to 
carry  on  a  protracted  war  in  an  inaccessible  country. 
The  English  fitted  out  a  squadron  from  Bombay  against 
Mangalore,  one  of  Hyder  Ally's  principal  sea-ports ; 
took  the  fort  with  considerable  loss,  and  brought  away 
nine  large  vessels,  beside  several  smaller ;  from  an  in- 
judicious anxiety  to  retain  their  acquisition,  they  left  a 
few  soldiers  to  garrison  the  fort,  who  were  all  subse- 
quently captured. 

Colonel  Smith  pursued  the  enemy,  but  could  not 
bring  him  to  another  engagement.  He  penetrated 
into  his  country,  took  several  fortresses,  and  was  ad- 
vancing toward  the  capital,  when  Hyder  Ally,  taking 
advantage  of  Colonel  Smith's  error,  in  proceeding  so 
far  from  his  own  territory,  by  a  judicious  and  dex- 
terous plan  of  operations,  got  between  the  English 
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forces  and  the  Camatic,  which  he  ravaged  at  pleasure.       ^S^^' 
The  Company's  troops,  now  obhged  to  turn  their  at- 


tention  to  the  defence  of  their  own  dominions  and  nee. 
those  of  their  allies,  abandoned  all  their  conquests, 
and  hastened  to  meet  Hyder  Ally,  who,  indulging  his 
andent  animosity  agamst  Mahommed  Ally  Khan, 
nabob  of  Arcot,  was  committing  unbounded  depreda- 
tions  in  his  country.  Eager  to  defend  so  faithfid  and 
honourable  an  adherent.  Colonel  Smith  used  every 
effort  to  bring  Hyder  to  a  general  engagement:  but 
that  cautious  adversary,  justify  appreciating  the  supe- 
riority  of  European  tactics,  would  not  risk  a  conflict : 
no  majority  of  numbers,  no  advantage  of  opportunity 
could  for  a  long  time  tempt  him  to  try  his  fate  in  the  field. 

At  length  Colonel  Wood,  with  a  small  detachment,  ^^^^  of  ^ 
beiog  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  a  fort  called  Mul-  Muiwa^ie. 
waggle,  Hyder,  with  fourteen  thousand  horse,  twelve 
thousand  matchlocks,  and  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  at* 
tempted  to  cut  off  his  retreat.     Although  Colonel  g^^*^*;^^^^ 
Wood  had  only  four  himdred  and  sixty  Europeans,  be^t^™^" 
and  two  thousand  three  hundred  sepoys,  he  felt  no  ^^®i„d 
hesitation  in  assailing  the  enemy.   The  engagement  was  Hyder  AUy. 
obstinately  contested,  and  lasted  from  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  till  five  in  the  evening.     The  field 
was  alternately  won  and  lost  several  times ;  but  at 
length  the  superiority  of  British  discipliae  decided 
the  victory ;  and  Hyder  retreated,  leaving  the  ground 
coveted  with  dead.     The  English  lost  a  few  officers, 
and  about  three  hundred  privates  were  killed  and 
wonnded.     Several  officers  were  also  taken  prisoners, 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Undaunted  by  this  defeat,  Hyder  Ally,  again  avail-  i^es. 
ing  himself  of  his  superior  cavalry,  and  leaving  the 
British  army  in  the  Camatic,  proceeded  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Madras.  The  presidency,  sensible  of  the 
ruinous  consequence  attending  this  warfare,  and  ap- 
prized that  Hyder  was  forming  an  aUiance  with  one 
of  the  Mahratta  princes,  offered  a  negotiation  for 
peace.  The  continuance  of  war  was  not  more  de- 
sirable to  the  Indian  than  to  the  English ;  whatever 
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temporary  success  might  crown  his  arms,  he  was  sen- 
sible that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  any  impres- 
sion on  the  fortresses  of  his  enemy,  and  that,  while  at 
a  distance  from  his  own  territories,  he  was  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  insurrection  and  revolution.  In  his 
treaty  for  peace,  he  displayed  the  same  judgment  as 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  he  refused  to  accede  to  a 
proposed  truce  for  fifty  days,  which  would  afford  time 
for  the  English  to  collect  new  forces ;  but  agreed  to 
equitable  conditions,  when  proposed  within  a  limited 
period.  The  forts  and  places  captured  were  restored^ 
and  no  compensations  received  on  either  side  for  ibe 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  at- 
tended  with  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive :  stipu<- 
lations  were  entered  into  for  mutual  aids,  and  a  fiee 
trade  estabUshed*. 

Thus  terminated  a  war  in  which  the  English  ac- 
quired neither  glory  nor  advantage.  The  conduct  of 
it  was  rendered  difficult,  and  the  efforts  of  skill  and 
valour  were  palsied,  by  the  appointment  of  field  deputies, 
an  office  unknown  in  the  English  service.  These  fiuio- 
tionaries  attended  the  army  and  regulated  its  motions; 
they  were  interested  in  the  contracts,  and  therefore 
supposed  to  be  more  intent  on  private  emolument  than 
the  public  good;  they  protracted  the  war,  embar- 
rassed the  genius,  and  restrained  the  operations  of  the 
commanders.  Many  brave  officers  retired  in  dii^iiist ; 
several  who  remained  served  without  spirit ;  and  some, 
preferring  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  another  service, 
went  over  to  the  native  princes.  This  disgust  and  in- 
difference proved  of  more  advantage  to  Hyder  Ally 
than  numbers,  discipline,  or  valour ;  it  enabled  him  to 
retrieve  his  affairs,  and  compel  the  British  govern- 
ment to  sue  for  peace. 

The  consequences  of  this  war  were  incalculably 
injurious  to  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  The  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  unable  alone  to  support  the  expences, 
was  obliged  to  draw  on  the  council  at  Calcutta  for 
supplies.     The  money  remitted  from  Bengal,  during 


•  Robeon's  Life  of  Hyder  Ally.     Transactions  in  India. 
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the  depreciation  of  coinage,  occasioned  additional  dif-      ^xia^- 
ficolties ;  an  immense  loss  ensued  from  the  enhanced  ' 

rate  of  exchange ;  the  possessors  of  sUyer  which  could 
not  be  adulterated,  tenaciously  retained  them,  and 
very  few  rupees  were  in  circulation.  Owing  to  the 
disfatess  thus  introduced,  the  investments  could  no 
longer  be  made  from  Madras  to  China,  and  the  want 
of  specie  concurred  with  the  dread  of  the  enemy  to 
suspend  the  labours  of  the  manu&cturers.  In  this 
crisis,  a  new  subject  of  alarm  arose  in  Sujah  ul  Dow- 
lah,  who  was  augmenting  and  disciphning  his  forces ; 
bat  a  deputation  from  the  council  at  Calcutta,  sent  to 
examine  into  his  conduct,  easily  induced  him  to  dis- 
band a  great  part  of  his  troops,  and  enter  into  a  com- 
pact not  to  increase  them  beyond  a  certain  stipulated 
number. 

Great  alarms  were  excited  in  England  by  the  ap-  ^^^^ 
par^it  danger  of  the  Company's  affairs ;  those  who    ^ 
recently  contemplated  India  as  a  never-faUing  source 
of  riches,  and  as  a  territory  sufficiently  opulent  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  exigencies  of  Great  Britain,  now  con- 
sidered it  as  a  precarious  and  perhaps  unprofitable 
tenure.    The  distance  of  the  country,  and  uncertainty 
of  information,  aggravated  the  horrors  of  apprehen-  j^^Jrec^^on 
sion,  and  produced  sensations  of  despair.     India  stock  of  indu  stock. 
fell  in  a  few  days  sixty  per  cent.     Under  these  circum-  st^^^ 
stances,  the  directors  thought  it  necessary  to  send  out  appointed. 
new  commissioners,  whom  they  called  supervisors,  with 
authority  to  examine  and  rectify  the  concerns  of  every 
department,  and  a  frdl  control  over  all  their  servants  in 
India.     This  important  trust  was  confided  to   three 
gentlemen  who  had  already  filled  high  situations  in 
India;  Mr.  Vansittart  and  Mr.  Scrafton  having  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  civil,  and  Colonel  Ford  in 
the  military,  semce. 

Still  the  usual  party  disputes  prevailed  in  the  India  Disputes  in 
house,  and  great  debates  arose,  not  only  on  the  nomina-  h^^i^.^ 
tion  of  supervisors,  but  on  their  powers.     These  differ- 
ences were  scarcely  terminated,  before  the  directors 
were  further  embarrassed  by  a  claim  of  the  ministry,  claim  of 
that  a  servant  of  the  crown  should  be  allowed  to  take  ^^^™"®"** 
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a  principal  share  in  the  management  of  their  affairs. 
This  demand  arose  from  an  application  by  the  court 
of  directors  for  the  employment  of  a  naval  force  of 
two  ships  of  the  line,  and  some  frigates,  in  their  ser- 
vice ;  and  as  the  petition  was  not  immediately  acceded 
to,  it  was  enforced  by  a  request  sanctioned  by  the 
whole  body  of  proprietors  at  a  general  court 

In  answer,  Lord  Weymouth  pointed  out  some  ob- 
jections in  law  to  the  commission  of  supervisors, 
requesting  that  it  should  be  re-considered,  and  re- 
quiring that  the  naval  officers  sent  out  by  government 
should  have  unlimited  power  in  r^^ulating  maritime 
affairs.  The  jealousy  of  the  court  against  any  attempt 
to  encroach  on  their  authority,  on  one  hand,  and  their 
dread  of  losing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
strong  naval  force,  on  the  other,  accasioned  numerous 
and  violent  debates,  and  a  long  correspondence  be- 
tween the  directors  and  the  secretary  of  state.  At 
length  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  Sir  John  Lind- 
say, the  admiral  appointed  by  government,  sailed  for 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  with  full  powers  to  make  peace 
and  war  in  Persia  only.  The  supervisors  departed  in 
a  ship  belonging  to  the  Company. 

The  allusion  in  the  King's  speech,  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  to  the  perturbed  state  of  the  public  mind, 
was  strongly  founded  on  &ct;  for  at  no  period  of 
history  was  a  more  genei-al,  audacious,  and  clamour- 
ous opposition  exhibited  in  a  regular  government. 
Before  the  rising  of  parliament,  a  letter  was  received 
by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  enumerating 
supposed  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  threatening  another  revolution*.  Every  artifice 
was  used  to  increase  the  fiiry  of  the  public,  and  incite 
them  to  make  the  privilege  of  petitioning,  reserved 
by  the  bill  of  rights,  the  means  of  giving  pain  to  the 
King,  and  conveying  sentiments  of  disloydty  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  Among  the  engines  used  to  for- 
ward the  views  of  faction,  and  keep  alive  the  irritar 
bility  of  the  populace,  was  AUen,  the  fiither  of  the 
imfortunate  youth  who  was  killed  in  the  riot  ia  St. 


Gentleman's  Magazine,  1769,  p.  213. 
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George's  Fields.     A  tomb-stone  was  erected,  inscribed      ^xvi^' 
on  all  aides  with  inflammatory  narratives,  verses,  and 


texts  firom  the  Holy  Scripture,  describing  his  fate  in  17G7. 
acrimonious  terms,  and  invoking  vengeance  on  his 
murderers*.  The  parent  was  also  induced  to  attend 
at  St.  James's  with  a  petition,  which,  in  terms  of  re- 
proach and  clamorous  invective,  demanded  justice 
against  "  The  cruel  murderers  of  his  beloved  child, 
"  whose  blood  cried  aloud  for  vengeance." 

The  rage  of  publishing  disloyal  proclamations,  Middlesex 
under  the  form  of  petitions,  was  general,   and    the  p®^*^^"- 
county  of  Middlesex  took  the  lead.     Fifteen  hundred  ^^  ^*y- 
and  and  sixty-five  freeholders  signed  a  petition  to  the 
King,  containing  a  series  of  aspersions  on  his  conduct 
from  the  periodof  his  accession,  accusing  the  ministers 
of  treason,  and  praying  for  their  dismission.     The 
citizens  of  London  adopted  a  similar  measure,  and  London 
made  their  conduct  still  more  conspicuous  by  alterca-  p®*^^^"- 
tions  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Lord  Huntingdon, 
on  points  of  etiquette.     Their  petition  was  an  abstract 
of  that  from  the  county  of  Middlesex,  with  some  ad- 
ditions, and  was  presented  to  the  King  at  a  levee. 
The  electors  of  Westminster  petitioned  for  a  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
many  counties,  cities,  and  towns  throughout  the  king-  ^^  ^^y- 
dom.     A  few  addresses  of  an  opposite  tendency  were 
presented. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  whom  the  ^^5J|5;j^°" 
rage  of  political  discussion  engs^ed  in  pubUcations,  Letters. 
was  an  anonymous  author,  who  sent  his  productions 
to  a  newspaper,  under  the  signature  of  Junius.     His  iJ^y''*"* 
essays  commenced  with  the  present  year,  and,  with 
occasional  interruptions,  continued  till  the  beginning 
of   1772.     In  him  the  ministry  found  a  severe  and 
formidable  censor :  his  information  was  extensive  and 
minute,  and  applied  to  many  objects  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  secret.     He  detailed,  without  scruple  or 
deUcacy,  all  the  facts  in  his  possession,  and  often  sup- 

♦  See  Annual  Re^^ister  1769,  p.  IIG. 
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^xvf       P^^  *  deficiency  of  infonnation  by  bold  oonjectuie  or 

L.     shameless  fiction.     His  writings  were  distinguished 

1769.  by  energy  of  thought,  perspicuity  of  style,  felicity  of 
illustration,  and  brilliancy  of  wit:  but  his  wit  was 
scurrilous  and  malignant ;  wounding,  without  remorse, 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  the  feelings  of  a  fiither, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign.  Although  he  made 
personal  topics  the  principal  vehicles  of  his  satire,  his 
knowledge  was  not  confined  to  mere  anecdote,  but 
comprised  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  country,  the  history  and  usages  of 
parliament  Junius  was  long  the  admiration  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  perhaps  his  talents  were  too  highly  valu^ 
Many  political  writers  before  him  had  possessed  his 
advantages;  and  whatever  opinion  may  have  been 
studiously  diffused  respecting  lus  knowledge,  wit,  and 
eloquence, — ^in  these  requisites  he  did  not  excel  the 
great  party  champions  of  the  late  reign,  Bolingbroke, 
Pulteney,  and  Chesterfield.  The  secresy  in  which  he 
effectuaUy  involved  his  real  person  was  highly  advaa- 
tageous  to  him  as  a  writer.  It  fomished  him  with 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  such  sentiments  as  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  public,  without  reference  to  any 
opinions  he  might  previously  have  entertained,  and 
enabled  him  to  assail  men  in  every  rank  and  condi- 
tion of  life,  without  possibility  of  retaliation,  or  dread 
of  inquiry.  Those  who  answered,  presented  a  full 
mark  to  his  assaults ;  and  their  principles,  manners, 
professions,  and  even  their  habits,  were  unsparingly 
attacked,  while  he  remained  impassive  to  reproach, 
and  exempt  firom  the  necessity  of  defence.  Perhaps, 
too,  much  of  the  curiosity  and  eagerness  with  which 
his  publications  were  received,  resulted  j&x)m  this  cir- 
cumstance. A  series  of  satires  presented  for  so  long 
a  period,  fi-om  one  pen,  would  have  ceased  to  excite 
regard,  had  any  circumstance  respecting  the  author 
been  known.  Those  who  by  his  conversation  could 
have  learned  his  sentiments,  by  his  connexions  could 
have  divined  his  motives,  or  from  his  pursuits  have  ex- 
plored his  means  of  information,  would  soon  have 
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become  languid  readers ;  and  the  sensation  of  indijSer-      ^^^F' 
eace^  q>reading  from  several  quarters,  would  have 


extended  to  a  general  disregard,  perhaps  to  contempt  i769. 
Even  with  all  the  advantages  he  possessed,  Junius,  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  public  curiosity,  was  occasionally 
compelled  to  assume  a  tone  of  ferocity,  which  reduced 
his  compositions  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate libellers,  and  sanctioned  the  imputation  of  a 
motive  for  concealment,  very  remote  from  an  honour- 
able love  of  freedom  in  the  declaration  of  his  opinions. 

Anxious  to  gratify  to  the  utmost  that  licentious  19th  Dec. 
disposition  which  procured  so  much  fevour  to  his  pro-  ^^^  ^^ 
ductions,  this  writer  addressed  to  the  public,  through         ^^' 
his  accustomed  channel,  a  virulent  attack  on  the  per- 
son, conduct,  and  government    of   the    King,    and 
threatened  general  disaffection,  rebellion,  and  revo- 
lution, as  the  result  of  his  present  measures.     This 
letter  brought  on  the  printer,  and  several  who  re-pub- 
lished it,  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  but  the  popularity 
€i  the  author  was  not  diminished,  even  when  his 
audacity  impelled  him  to  the  verge  of  treason. 

With  a  view  to  embarrass  government,  the  city  Bcckford 
of  London  again  nominated  Alderman  Beckford  lord  elected  lord 
mayor.     An  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  his  election,  ^^^^'' 
by  referring  to  some  bye-laws  of   the    corporation, 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VIH. 
by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  same  person  could 
not  serve  that  office  twice  within  seven  years;  but 
this  objection  was  over-ruled  by  precedents.      Mr.  22nd  Sept. 
Beckford,  declining  the  proposed  honour,  was    cla^ 
morously  urged  by  the  livery,  and  at  length  agreed 
to  accept  it.     Lord  Holland,  who  had  been  grossly 
reflected  on  in  the  late  petition  of  the  livery  to  the 
King,  wrote  to  the  late  lord  mayor,  requesting  to 
know  the  author  of  the  aspersion:    the  livery  now 
passed  resolutions,    avowing  the  intention  to  apply  ^^  ^ 
those  accusations  to  Lord  Holland,  and  urging  their 
representatives  to  procure  his  impeachment. 

While  such  was  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  in  Affairs  of 
England,  Ireland  was  not  more  tranquil  or  contented ;  ^^^ciand. 
the  octennial  a«t,  from  which  so  many  beneficial  effects 
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were  expected,  was  an  object  of  exultation  only  while 
it  was  recent  The  great  expenses  attending  elections 
were  severely  felt;  Ihe  constant  residence  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  which  now  first  became  a  part  of  his  duty, 
gave  offence  to  many  who  found  their  power  aad 
influence  diminished,  and  a  strong  opposition  was 
speedily  formed.  Loyal  addresses,  in  answer  to  the 
speech  on  opening  the  session  of  parliament,  bein^ 
voted  without  much  opposition  in  either  house,  the 
government  ventured  to  attempt  augmenting  the  mili- 
tary establishment  from  12,000  to  15,235  men.  A 
battalion  on  the  British  establishment  consisted,  at 
this  period,  of  529  men ;  on  the  Irish,  of  no  more  than 
328.  Li  consequence  of  this  disproportion,  whenever 
an  Irish  regiment  was  ordered  on  foreign  service,  it 
became  necessary,  before  its  departure,  to  complete  its 
numbers  by  drafts  from  other  Irish  regiments ;  a  mode 
of  proceeding  equally  mortifying  and  dispiriting  to  the 
officer  and  the  private,  and  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  service.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  it  ww 
proposed  to  decrease  the  numbers  on  the  British,  and 
augment  those  on  the  Irish  establishment  By  the 
new  plan,  instead  of  thirty  battalions  of  infiintry,  twen- 
ty-seven  only  were  to  be  maintained :  five  in  their  turn 
were  to  be  always  employed  on  foreign  service ;  the 
remaining  twenty-two,  which,  together  with  the  ca- 
valry, would  amount  to  12,000  men,  were  to  remain 
for  the  protection  of  Ireland.  It  was  also  proposed  to 
establish  a  regular  rotation  of  the  in&ntry,  who  should 
relieve  each  other  in  their  respective  situations  through- 
out the  King's  dominions.  A  bill  to  this  effect,  sub- 
mitted to  a  former  parliament,  had  miscarried :  it  now 
came  recommended  by  an  earnest  message  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  and,  although  strongly  opposed,  ul- 
timately passed. 

In  another  effort,  the  opposition  party  was  more 
successfrd :  a  money  bill  had,  according  to  the  usage 
established  nearly  fourscore  years,  originated  and  been 
framed  in  the  privy  council.  It  was  returned  from 
England  under  the  great  seal,  read  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  on  the  second  reading,  rejected,  after 
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a  strenuous  debate*;    the  reason  assigned  by  the      ^^^' 
House  being  that  it  had  not  origmated  with  themf . 


Yet,  to  show,  as  ihey  said,  that  they  were  not  actuated  i769. 
by  a  &ctious  or  innovating  spirit,  they  liberally  and 
unconditionally  provided  for  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment. The  rejected  bill  only  supplied  three  months' 
expenditure ;  but  they  passed  an  act  which  allowed  a 
fond  finr  two  years,  and  amounted  to  £2,168,681. 

This  proceeding  did  not  atone  to  the  Lord  lieute-  J^^^^g^" 
nant  for  the  invasion  of  the  royal  authority.     In  a  protest. 
speech  to  both  houses,  he  returned  thanks  for  the  ^^'^^^^ 
amjde  supplies,  but  reproachfully  condemned  the  re- 
jection of  the  money  bUl  sent  from  the  privy  council, 
asserting  that  they  had  violated  the  law,  and  intrenched 
upon  the  just  rights  of  the  Crown :  and  he  made,  in 
foil  parliament,  a  protest  against  the  resolutions  of  the 
Commons,  by  which  they  claimed,  that  money  bills 
should  originate  with  them ;   requesting  the  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  read  his  protest,  and  that  it 
^lould  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  lower  house. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant's  displeasure  was  not  un-  ^^^^^^ 
known  before  he  thus  declared  it ;  and  both  houses 
prepared  to  meef  it  with  adequate  resistance.  In  the 
Lords,  a  motion  was  made,  that  directions  be  given  to 
the  speaker  not  to  suffer  a  protest  of  any  person,  who 
was  not  a  lord  of  parliament,  to  be  entered  on  the 
journals ;  but  the  question  was  over-ruled  by  a  large 
majority,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  protest  recorded. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  the  parliament  was  ^f^l^^ 
prorogued ;  but  the  Commons,  on  returning  to  their  jMiriiament. 

•  94  to  71. 

t  In  a  London  newspaper  (the  Public  Advertiser)  this  vote  was  the  topic  of 
severe  ftnimadversion.  Hibernian  patriotism  was  tenned  a  transcript  of  that 
fUthy  idol  worshipped  at  the  London  Tavern ;  the  refusal  of  the  bill  was  described 
as  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  more  befitting  an  army  of  White  Boys  than 
the  grave  representative?  of  a  nation.  It  must  be  counteracted  with  firmness ; 
the  refractory  house  should  be  dissolved,  and  if  the  same  spirit  of  obstinacy  should 
continue  in  a  new  parliament,  Great  Britain  should  not  permit  the  service 
of  the  nation  to  remain  undone  on  account  of  the  factious  obstinacy  of  a  provin- 
cial assembly ;  for  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  vote  the  Irish  supplies,  and  so 
save  a  nation  that  their  own  obstinate  representatives  were  endeavouring  to  ruin. 
This  scurrilous  nonsense  might  well  have  been  passed  over  with  silent  contempt, 
or  at  most  have  been  the  subject  of  a  few  observations  from  some  member ;  but 
it  was  deemed  of  higher  importance;  it  was  voted  to  be  a  false  and  infamous 
Ubel,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  solemn  vote  burnt  by  the  hangman  at  the  door  of 
the  House.     Plowden,  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 
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own  house,  forbad  their  clerk  to  enter  the  speech  on 
the  journals,  as  it  impUed  a  protest  against  a  proceed- 
ing in  which  they  were  determined  to  persevere. 

The  sudden  prorogation  of  parliament  at  a  period 
when  they  had  done  no  business,  except  voting  sup- 
plies to  government,  excited  much  resentmeut  The 
temporary  laws  which  related  to  so  many  important 
objects  were  expired,  and  the  regulations  of  trade,  the 
public  security,  the  supply  of  the  capital,  and  the 
pubUc  charities,  were  left  in  an  unprovided  state :  con- 
sternation, distress,  and  discontent  were  loudly  ex- 
pressed in  all  quarters,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  in 
disorder.  The  prorogation  was  long  afterward  men- 
tioned as  a  most  dishonourable  transaction,  and  it  was 
confidently  averred  to  have  caused  an  expenditure  of 
half  a  million,  employed  in  acts  of  seduction  and  cor- 
ruption*. 

The  honourable  Boyle  Walsingham,  in  the  ensuing 
session,  made  a  motion,  in  the  EngUsh  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  a  copy  of  instructions  given  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  this  subject ;  it  was  supported  and  its 
requisition  augmented  by  Mr.  Gteorge  Grenville.  Sir 
William  Meredith  spoke  in  fitvour  of  it;  but,  after 
some  observations  from  Lord  North,  it  was  lost  on  a 
division^. 


*  The  hononxable  Boyle  Walsingham,  in  the  ensuing  Debates  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  vol.  ix.  p.  181— Plowden's  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  251— Me- 
moirs of  Henry  Grattan,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

t  178  to  ee. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

1770. 

Meeting  of  parliament. — King's  speech. — ^Address  opposed  by 
Lord  Chatham— supported  by  Lord  Mansfield. — Lord  Chat- 
ham's reply. — Speech  of  Lord  Camden. — Address  opposed 
in  the  House  of  Commons — but  carried. — Second  debate. — 
Strength  of  opposition. — Conduct  of  Lord  Camden — ^his  dis- 
mission.— ^Mr.  Yorke  appointed  lord  chancellor — ^his  death 
— and  character. — Great  seal  put  in  commission. — Motion  in 
the  lords  for  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation. — The 
Marquis  of  Bockhingham's  speech. — ^Answer  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  Lord  Chatham. — Total  change  of  ministry. — 
Lord  North's  ministry. — Committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation  formed  in  the  House  of  Commons. — Motion  by  Ser- 
jeant Glynn  to  withhold  the  supplies. — Mr.  Dowdeswell's 
motion  in  the  Committee. — Proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Lords. — Committee  dissolved. — Motion  of  theEarl  of  March- 
mont,  affirming  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons— sup- 
ported by  Lords  Mansfield  and  Egmont— opposed  by  Lord 
Chatham.— Altercations  respecting  the  official  conduct  of 
Lord  Camden — vindicated  by  Lord  Chatham. — Lord  March- 
mont's  motion  carried. — Bill  for  regulating  the  consequences 
of  expulsion  withdrawn. — Turbulence  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don.— Proceedings  of  the  common  coimcil  and  livery — ^their 
remonstrance  to  the  King — delivery  to  him  on  the  throne — 
his  answer. — Proceedings  in  Parliament. — Address  of  both 
Houses.— -Remonstrances  of  Westminster  and  Middlesex. 
— Wilkes  liberated. — Lord  Chatham's  bill  for  reversing  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  case— debates  on 
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it— rejected. — Lord  Chatham's  motion  on  the  answer  to  the 
London  remonstrance — debate — ^motion  rejected.  —  Lord 
Chatham's  motion  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament — ^rejected. 
— Mr.  Dowdeswell's  motion  to  disqualify  revenue  oflScers — 
rejected. — Law  for  annulling  the  protections  granted  by 
peers  to  their  sevants — Lord  Mansfield's  speech  in  support 
of  the  measure. — Mr.  Grenville's  bill  for  deciding  petitions 
on  controverted  elections. — Inquiry  into  the  civil  list. — Pe- 
tition from  American  merchants. — Repeal  of  duties,  except 
on  tea. — Debate. — Act  passed. — Motion  for  papers— for  ex- 
amination of  the  instructions  to  governors. — Motions  in  the 
lords. — Prorogation. 

When  the  British  parliament  assembled,  the  King, 
in  his  speech,  mentioned  the  affliction  he  felt  at  being 
obliged  to  acquaint  them  that  the  distresses  of  the  sub- 

dwere  likely  to  be  augmented  by  a  distemper,  which 
recently  appeared  among  the  homed  cattle* ;  but, 
by  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  he  had  used  his 
best  efforts  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  contagion.  He 
observed,  that  the  great  burthens  already  imposed  on 
his  subjects,  by  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  late  war 
to  a  prosperous  conclusion,  made  him  vigilant  to  pre- 
vent the  present  disturbances  in  Europe  from  extend- 
ing to  those  places  where  the  security,  honour,  and 
interest  of  this  nation  might  make  it  necessary  for  him 
to  become  a  party :  and  that  he  had  great  hopes  of 
maintaining  the  coimtry  in  peace.  He  adverted  vrith 
regret  to  the  dissatisfactions  still  prevailing  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  combinations  tending  to  destroy  the  com- 
mercial connexion  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country.  In  conclusion,  he  recommended  both  houses 
to  avoid  heats  and  animosities,  and  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
harmony,  which  would,  above  all  things,  contribute  to 
maintain,  in  their  proper  lustre,  the  strength,  reputa- 
tion, and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  strengthen  the 
attachment  of  the  subject  to  that  excellent  constitution 


*  This  speech  was  unsparingly  ridiculed  in  the  public  prints,  and  the  session 
was  nick-named  the  horned^catile  gession. 
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of  government  from  which  they  derived  such  distin-      xvn^' 
guished  advantages. 


Lord  Chatham,  no  longer  disabled  by  those  infir-  1770. 
mities  which  had  so  lately  prevented  him  from  giving  J^^^^^ 
aid  to  his  sovereign  in  times  of  pressing  exigency,  or  Lord  chat. 
even  attending  to  the  communications  on  public  affairs  ^™' 
made  to  him  by  his  colleagues,  now  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  active  and  vigorous  leader  of 
opposition.  If  his  maladies  were  not  removed,  they 
were  so  far  subdued  that  no  sign  or  effect  of  them 
was  apparent  in  his  speeches.  He  began  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  address,  by  observing  that,  although  his 
age  and  infirmities  would  have  formed  a  sufficient 
excuse,  if  he  had  continued  in  retirement,  and  never 
again  taken  a  part  in  public  affairs,  the  alarming 
Btate  of  the  nation  forced  him  to  come  forward,  and 
execute  that  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  Gk)d,  his 
sovereign,  and  his  country,  and  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  perform  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  prudent  measures  taken  with  respect  to 
the  distemper  among  cattle ;  a  power,  in  some  degree 
arbitrary,  was  intrusted  to  the  crown  by  the  constitution ; 
he  himself  had  exercised  it  to  save  the  people  from 
Canine. 

With  this  observation  his  approbation  of  the  mear 
sures  of  government  ended.  The  peace,  he  averred, 
had  been  made  so  improvidently,  as  to  leave  the 
country  without  a  single  ally ;  so  that  during  a  peace 
of  seven  years,  we  had  been  continually  on  the  verge  of 
war,  while  France  had  carefully  cultivated  her  alliances, 
especially  with  Spain,  and  thus  the  whole  house  of  Bour- 
bon was  united  within  itself,  and  supported  by  the 
closest  connexions  with  the  principal  powers  in  Europe. 

But  he  considered  our  domestic  situation  as  de- 
manding still  greater  attention.  He  lamented  the 
unhappy  measures  which  had  divided  the  colonies  from 
Grreat  Britain,  and  which  he  feared  had  drawn  them 
into  unjustifiable  excesses ;  but  as  the  house  had  no 
documents,  he  could  not  concur  in  calling  their  pro- 
ceedings im warrantable :  to  use  such  an  expression 
was  passing  sentence  without  hearing  the  cause,  or 
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^xvn"      ^ij^g  acquainted  with  the  fects.     The  discontent  of 

two  millions  of  people  deserved  consideration,  and  the 

1770.  foundation  of  it  should  be  removed ;  for  we  should  be 
cautious  not  to  invade  the  liberties  of  any  part  of  our 
fellow  subjects,  however  remote  in  situation,  or  unable 
to  make  resistance:  the  Americans  had  purchased 
their  hberty  at  a  dear  rate,  by  quitting  their  native 
land,  and  going  to  seek  it  in  a  desert. 

The  parts  of  the  address  already  adverted  to,  he 
said,  bore  no  comparison,  in  point  of  interest,  to  those 
which  remained.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
imanimity  recommended  by  the  King  was  more  ne- 
cessary;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  notorious  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed by  the  whole  nation ;  to  state  them  to  their 
sovereign,  and  to  give  him  their  best  advice  how  to 
act  The  privileges  of  that  house,  however  transcen- 
dant,  however  appropriate,  stood,  in  fact,  on  the  broad 
bottom  of  the  people ;  the  rights  of  the  greatest  and 
meanest  subjects  had  the  same  foundation,  the  security 
of  the  law,  common  to  all ;  and  it  was  therefore  their 
highest  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  watch  over 
and  guard  the  people;  for  when  the  people  had  lost 
their  rights,  those  of  the  peerage  would  soon  become 
insignificant.  "  Be  assured,  my  lords,"  he  continued, 
"  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  empire  you  suffer  slavery 
"  to  be  established,  whether  it  be  inAmerica,in  Ireland, 
"  or  at  home,  you  will  find  it  a  disease  which  spreads 
"  by  contact,  and  soon  reaches  from  the  extremities 
II  to  the  heart.  The  man  who  has  lost  his  own  firee- 
u'  ^^"^' ^^^^'^^s  from  that  moment  an  instrument,  in 
"  ^e  hands  of  an  ambitious  prince,  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  others."  He  then  affirmed  that  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  was  invaded,  not  only  in  the 
provinces,  but  at  home.  The  people  were  loud  in  their 

^?'S?l!^n\^'^  T"^^  ^^^^^  ^^*^  to  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity  till  they  obtained  redress ;  nor  ought  they ;  for 

Sh^'rl^t^^i.^  r'^'^^  *  gl^ri^^^  contention  for 
tneir  rights,  than  to  purchase  a  slavish  tranquillity  at 

h^  STV/.t''''^^.^  *^*^  ^^  *h^  constitution.     He 
had  no  doubt  the  universal  discontent  of  the  nation 
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arose  from  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  and      chap. 

therefore  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address,  pur- 

porting,  that  "  the  House  would  with  all  convenient        1770. 

"  speed  take  into  consideration  the  causes  of  the  pre- 

"  vailing  discontent,  and  particularly  the  proceedings 

"  of  the  House  of  Commons  touching  the  incapacity 

"  of  John  Wilkes ;  thereby  refusing  (by  a  resolution 

"  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  only)  to  the  subject 

"  his  common  right,  and  depriving  the  electors  of  Mid- 

"  dlesex  of  their  free  choice  of  a  representative." 

Lord  Mansfield  opposed  the  amendment.  He  had  ^"^^®^ 
never  delivered  an  opinion  on  the  legality  of  the  pro-  Mansfield. 
ceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Middlesex 
election ;  nor  should  he,  whatever  expectations  might 
be  formed,  now  declare  his  sentiments.  They  were 
locked  up  in  his  own  breast,  and  should  die  with  him : 
he  wished  to  avoid  speaking  on  the  subject;  but 
the  motion  was  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary  and 
alarming  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  re- 
maining  silent.  He  acknowledged  the  distracted  state 
of  the  nation ;  but  was  happy  with  a  safe  conscience  to 
affirm,  that  it  could  in  no  respect  be  attributed  to  him. 
Dedaxations  of  law  made  by  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment  were  always  attended  with  bad  effects :  he  con- 
stantly opposed  them  when  he  had  an  opportimity,  and 
never  in. his  judicial  capacity  thought  himself  bound  to 
honour  them  with  the  slightest  regard.  He  considered 
general  warrants  illegal,  or  rather  no  warrants  at  all ; 
but  was  sorry  the  House  of  Commons  should  declare 
it  by  their  vote.  Had  they  been  declared  legal,  the 
courts  at  Westminster  would  have  adjudged  otherwise, 
and  thus  the  vote  (rf  the  House  would  have  been 
treated  with  disrespect. 

He  shewed  the  distinction  between  general  decla- 
rations of  law,  and  particular  decisions  which  might 
judicially  be  made  by  either  House,  on  a  case  regularly 
submitted  to  their  discussion,  and  properly  the  subject 
of  their  jurisdiction.  A  question  relating  to  the  seat  of 
one  of  their  members  could  only  be  determined  by  that 
House ;  nor  was  there  an  appeal  from  their  decision. 
VOL.  I.  c  c 
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CHAP. 

xvn. 

1770. 


Lord 

Chatham's 

reply. 


Wherever  a  court  of  jiistice  is  supreme,  and  their  sen- 
tence final,  as  was  the  case  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  matters  of  election,  the  determination  of  that  court 
must  be  received  and  submitted  to  as  the  law  of  the 
laad ;  for  if  there  be  no  appeal  from  a  judicial  sentence, 
where  shall  that  sentence  be  questioned,  or  how  can  it 
be  reversed  ?  He  avoided  entering  into  the  merits  of 
the  late  decision,  from  a  conviction  that  the  lords  had 
no  right  to  enquire  into  or  discuss  the  subject.  The 
amendment  threatened  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences, as  it  manifestly  violated  every  form  and  law 
of  Parliament,  was  a  gross  attack  on  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  instead  of  promoting  that 
harmony  which  the  King  had  recommended,  must  in- 
evitably throw  the  whole  country  into  a  flame.  There 
never  was  an  instance  of  the  Lords  inquiring  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to 
their  own  members;  much  less  of  their  assuming  a 
right  to  censure,  or  advising  the  crown  to  notice  such 
proceedings. 

The  amendment  would  inevitably  occasion  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  Houses,  or  between  the  King  and  the 
Commons.  If  the  lower  House  had  acted  wrong,  that 
wrong  would  not  be  repaired  by  the  Lords  committing 
a  still  greater  error.  Their  proceedings  would,  in  feet, 
be  no  less  ineffectual  than  irregular ;  for,  supposing  the 
King  should  dissolve  the  Parliament,  which  he  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  true  object  of  the  amendment,  the 
next  House  of  Commons,  if  they  knew  any  thing 
of  their  own  privileges,  or  of  the  laws,  would  un- 
doubtedly, on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  declare  the 
proceeding  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Commons. 
In  acting  otherwise,  they  would  shamefully  betray 
their  constituents  and  themselves.  In  conclusion,  he 
objected  to  the  amendment,  as  irregular  and  unparUa- 
mentary,  pregnant  with  pernicious  consequences,  and 
not  calculated  to  produce  any  advantage. 

Lord  Chatham  began  his  reply  by  extolling  the  use 
of  common  sense,  in  opposition  to  subtilty  and  in- 
genious refinement.  He  complained  that  the  meaning 
of  his  amendment  had  been  misrepresented,  and  denied. 
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having,  either  in  the  amendment  or    in  discourse,      ^n^' 
said  one  word  touching  the  merits  of  the  Middlesex 


election.  1770. 

"  The  constitution  of  the  country,"  he  observed, 

"  has  been  openly  invaded,  in  feet ;  and  I  have  heard, 

"  with  horror  and  astonishment,  that  invasion  defended 

"  upon  principle.     What  is  this  mysterious  power, 

**  undefined  by  law,  unknown  to  the  subject,  wliich 

"  we  must  not  approach  without  leave,  nor  speak  of 

"  without  reverence ;  which  no  man  may  question,  and 

"  to  which  ^  all  men  must  submit  ?     I  thought  the 

"  slavish  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  had  long  since 

"  been  exploded ;  and,  when  our  Kings  were  obhged 

"  to  confess  theu:  title  to  the  crovra,  and  the  rule  of 

"  their  government  had  no  other  foundation  than  the 

"  known  laws  of  the  land,  I  never  expected  to  hear 

"  a  divine  right,  or  a  divine  infallibility,  attributed  to 

"  any  other  branch  of  the  legislature.     Power  without 

'^  right  is  the  most  odious  and  detestable  object  that 

"  can  be  offered  to  the  human  imagination :  it  is  not 

"  only  pernicious  to  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  but 

"  tends  to  its  own  destruction.     It  is,  as  Littelton  has 

"  truly  described  it,  res  detestabilis  et  caduca. — I  ac- 

"  knowledge  the  just  power,  and  reverence  the  consti- 

"  tution  of  the  House  of  Commons.     For  their  own 

"  sake,  I  would  prevent  their  assuming  a  jurisdiction 

"  which  the  constitution  has  denied  them,  lest,  by 

"  grasping  at  an  authority  to  which  they  have  no 

"right,  they  should  forfeit  that  which  they  legally 

"  possess.     But  I  affirm  they  have  betrayed  their  con- 

"  stituents,  and  violated  the  constitution.     Under  pre- 

"  tence  of  declaring  the  law,  they  have  made  a  law, 

"  and  imited  in  the  same  persons  the  offices  of  legis- 

"  later  and  judge." 

His  Lordship  then  distinguished  between  the  legis- 
lative and  jurisprudential  functions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  denying  that  they  had  a  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion, or  that  their  decision  must  be  received  and  sub- 
mitted to,  as,  ipso  facto^  the  law  of  the  land.  "  The 
"  noble  Lord  assures  us  he  knows  not  in  what  code 
"  the  law  of  Parliament  is  to  be  found ;   that  the 

c  c  2  ^-         f 
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xvtf  *      "  House  of  Commons,  when  they  act  as  judges,  have 

1_     "  no  law  to  direct  them,  but  their  own  wisdom ;  their 

1770.        "  decision  is  law ;  and  if  they  determine  wrong,  the 
"  subject  has  no  appeal  but  to  Heaven.     What,  then, 
"  are  all  the  generous  efforts  of  our  ancestors?  are  all 
"  those  glorious  contentions,  by  which  they  meant  to 
"  secure  to  themselves,  and  transmit  to  their  posterity, 
"  a  known  law,  a  certain  rule  of  living,  reduced  to 
"  this  conclusion,  that  instead  of  the  arbitrary  power 
"  of  a  King,  we  must  submit  to  the  arbitrary  power 
"  of  a  House  of  Commons?     If  this  be  true,  what 
"  benefit  do  we  derive  from  the  exchange  ?     Tyranny 
"  is  detestable  in  every  shape,  but  in  none  so  formi- 
"  dable  as  where  it  is  assumed  and  exercised  by  a 
"  number  of  tyrants.     But,  this  is  not  the  fact,  this  is  . 
"  not  the  constitution ;  we  have  a  law  of  parliament, 
"  we  have  a  code  in  which  every  honest  man  may  find 
"  it.     We  have  Magna  Charta,  we  have  the  Statute 
"  Book,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.     The  people,  when 
"  they  choose  their  representatives,  never  mean  to  con- 
"  vey  to  them  the  power  of  invading  the  rights,  or 
"  trampling  on  the  liberties  of  those  whom  they  rejare- 
"  sent.      What  security  would  they  have  for  their 
"  rights,  if  once  they  admitted  that  a  court  of  judica^ 
"  ture  might  determine  questions,  not  by  any  known 
"  positive  law,  but  by  some  vague,  indeterminate,  ax- 
"bitrary  ruler 

He  denied  precedents  to  be  law ;  they  were  merely 
evidences  of  law,  and  of  no  authority,  unless  founded 
on  and  confirmed  by  reason,  taken  from  good  and 
moderate  times,  not  contradictory  to  any  positive  law, 
submitted  to  without  reluctance  by  the  people,  unques- 
tioned by  the  legislature,  and  not  inimical  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution.  "  The  first  principle  of  the  con- 
"  stitution  is,  that  the  subject  shsJl  not  be  governed  by 
V  "  the  arbitrium  of  any  one  man,  or  body  of  men  (less 
"  than  the  whole  legislature),  but  by  certain  laws,  to 
"  which  he  has  virtually  given  his  consent,  which  are 
"  open  to  him  to  examine,  and  not  beyond  his  ability 
"  to  understand.  But  the  late  decision  of  the  House 
"  of  Commons  on  the  Middlesex  election  is  destitute 
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"  of  every  one  of  those  properties  and  conditions  chAtP. 
"  which  I  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  legality  of  such  a  ^^"' 
"  decision.  It  is  not  founded  in  reason,  it  is  not  sup-  1707. 
"  ported  by  a  smgle  precedent,  and  it  contradicts 
"  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Whether  it 
"  be  questioned  by  the  legislature,  will  depend  on  your 
"  Lordship's  resolution ;  but  that  it  violates  the  spirit 
"  of  the  constitution,  will,  I  think,  be  disputed  by  no 
"  man  who  has  heard  this  day's  debate,  and  who  wishes 
"  well  to  the  freedom  of  his  country :  yet,  if  we  are 
"  to  believe  the  noble  Lord,  this  great  grievance,  this 
"  manifest  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  the  con- 
"  stitution,  will  not  admit  of  a  remeidy ;  is  not  even 
"  capable  of  redress,  unless  we  appeal  at  once  to 
"  Heaven.  My  Lords,  I  have  better  hopes  of  the 
"  constitution,  and  a  finner  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
"  and  constitutional  authority  of  this  House."  After 
highly  applauding  the  ancient  nobility  as  founders  of 
the  constitution,  and  invoking  the  House  not  to  de- 
generate from  the  glorious  example  of  their  ancestors, 
he  said,  "  Those  iron  barons  (for  so  I  may  caU  them 
"  when  compared  with  the  silken  barons  of  modem 
"  days)  were  the  guardians  of  the  people ;  yet  their 
"  virtues  were  never  engaged  in  a  question  of  such 
"  importance  as  the  present.  A  breach  has  been  made 
"  in  the  constitution — ^the  battlements  are  dismantled 
*'  — the  citadel  is  open  to  the  first  invader — ^the  walls 
^  totter — the  constitution  is  not  tenable.  What  re- 
^^  mains,  then,  but  for  us  to  stand  foremost  in  the 
'*  breach,  to  repair,  or  perish  in  it?" 

Great  pains  had  been  taken,  Lord  Chatham  said, 
to  excite  alarm,  by  displaying  the  consequences  of  a 
difference  between  the  two  Houses.  He  was  sensible 
of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  crisis,  but  dis- 
tinguished between  the  representatives  and  the  col- 
lective body  of  the  people;  he  was  desirous,  if  the 
House  must  engage  in  contention,  to  have  the  nation 
on  their  side.  "  If  this  question  be  given  up,"  he 
said,  "  the  freeholders  of  England  are  reduced  to  a 
"  condition  baser  than  the  peasantry  of  Poland.  If  they 
"  desert  their  own  cause,  they  deserve  to  be  slaves. 
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^xvu  ^^I  Bxa  not  now  pleading  the  caose  of  an  indi- 

1_    "  vidual,  but  of  every  freeholder  in  England.     In  what 

1770.  ^^  manner  this  House  may  oonstitutionally  interpose 
^^  in  their  defence,  and  what  kind  of  redress  this  case 
^^  will  require  and  admit,  is  not  the  present  subject  of 
^^  consideration.  The  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  will 
'^  naturally  lead  us  to  such  an  inquiry.  That  inquiry 
^^  may,  perhaps,  point  out  the  necessity  of  an  act  of 
^^  the  legislature,  or  it  may  lead  to  a  conference  with 
''  the  other  House.  It  is  possible  that  the  inquiry  may 
'^  lead  us  to  advise  His  Majesty  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
^^  ment ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  of  our  right  to  give 
^^  that  advice,  if  we  should  think  it  necessary.  His 
"  Majesty  will  then  determine  whether  he  will  yield 
'^  to  the  united  petitions  of  the  people  of  England,  or 
^*  maintain  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  exercise  of 
^'  a  legislative  power,  which  heretofore  abolished  the 
^^  House  of  Lords,  and  overturned  the  monarchy.  I 
'^  willingly  acquit  the  present  House  of  Commons  of 
^'  having  actually  formed  so  detestable  a  design ';  but 
"  they  cannot  themselves  foresee  to  what  excesses  they 
"  may  be  carried  hereafter ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
^^  should  be  sorry  to  trust  to  their  future  moderation. 
"  Unlimited  power  is  apt  to  corrupt  the  mind ;  and 
"  this  I  know — ^that  where  the  law  ends,  tyranny  be- 
"gins!" 
Lord  The  warmth  of  Lord  Chatham  seemed  to  oommu- 

camdeB.  xiicatc  itsclf  to  Lord  Camden*.  He  said,  "  I  accepted 
"  the  great  seal  without  conditions;  I  meant  not  there- 
"  fore  to  be  trammelled  by  His  Majesty — (I  beg  pardon) 
"  by  his  ministers ;  but  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  so 
"  too  long.  For  some  time  I  have  beheld,  with  silent 
^^  indignation,  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  minister ; 
"  I  have  often  drooped  and  hung  down  my  head  in 
'*  council,  and  disapproved,  by  my  looks,  ^ose  steps 
^  which  I  knew  my  avowed  opposition  could  not  pre- 
"  vent;  I  wiQ  do  so  ho  longer,  but  openly  and  boldly 

*  In  former  publications  of  this  volume,  this  speech  n'as  inserted  as  standing 
in  the  authorities  I  could  then  consult  I  have  never  heard  its  authenticity  ques- 
tioned ;  but  it  is  not  given,  or  even  alluded  to,  in  the  Report  of  Proceedings  in 
the  Parliamentary  History,  prepared  by  Mr.  (Sir  Philip)  Francis. 
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^^  speak  my  sentiments."  He  coincided  in  opinion 
wi^  Lord  Chatham  respecting  the  incapacitating  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  added,  that  if,  in 
giving  his  opinion  as  a  judge,  he  were  to  pay  any  re- 
spect to  that  vote,  he  should  look  upon  hiniself  as  a 
traitor  to  his  trust,  and  an  enemy  to  lus  country.  The 
ministry,  he  said,  by  their  violent  and  tyrannical  con- 
duct, had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  His 
Majesty's  government, — ^he  had  almost  said,  from  His 
Majesty's  person ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content had  spread  itself  into  every  comer  of  the  king- 
dom, and  vras  erery  day  increasing;  and,  if  some 
methods  were  not  devised  to  appease  the  clamours  so 
ttniversally  prevalent,  he  did  not  know  but  the  people, 
in  despair,  nnght  become  their  own  avengers,  and  take 
the  redress  of  grievances  into  their  own  hands.  In 
fine,  he  Eiccused  the  mimstry,  though  not  in  express 
terms,  yet  by  direct  implication,  of  having  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The 
amendment  was  negatived. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  address,  moved  by  ^^^^ 
Sir  George  Osborne  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Balph  Payne,  of  commons. 
was  no  less  strenuously  opposed ;  and  an  amendment 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  and  seconded  by  Al- 
derman BecldTord,  ^^  that  the  House  would  take  into 
"  consideration  the  causes  of  the  imhappy  discontents 
"  which  prevailed  in  every  part  of  His  Majesty's  do- 
"  minions."  The  debate  on  this  motion  lasted  twelve 
hours,  and  was  of  fierce  invective  and  bitter  acrimony. 
The  chief  opponents  of  government,  beside  the  two 
proposers  of  the  amendment,  were.  Lord  George  Sack- 
viUe,  Sir  George  Savile,  Sir  Anthony  Abdy,  Serjeant 
Glynn,  Colonel  Barre,  General  Convray,  Mr.  Burke, 
and  to  them  must  be  added  Mr.  Dunning,  although  he 
was  still  solicitor-general.  On  the  other  side  were,  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
Glare,  Mr.  De  Grey,  attorney-general,  Mr.  Thomas  De 
Grey,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  Mr.  Rigby,  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Lord 
North. 

B^inning  with  the  homed  cattle,  the  members  of 
opposition  treated  the  mention  of  them  as  a  mere  ar- 
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^^P-      tifice  to  divert  the  attention  of  parliament  firom  objects 

L,    of  much  higher  importance.     While  the  whole  British 

1770.  empire  echoed  with  complaints  of  violated  rights,  the 
minister  produced  a  tedious  account  of  a  distemper 
among  cows.  It  might  be  swelled  into  importance  by 
tropes  and  figures ;  but,  in  fieu^t,  this  distemper,  which 
was  represented  as  likely  to  overwhelm  us  with  a  de* 
luge  of  distress,  and  leave  us  to  perish  with  hunger, 
was  nothing  more  than  an  invention  of  Lord  North- 
ington's  tenants,  to  procure  a  quick  sale  for  their  catde. 
This  part  of  the  speech  might  be  an  allegory.  Change 
only  the  words  "  distemper"  into  "  discontait," 
"  homed  cattle"  into  "  liverymen  of  London,"  "  first 
"  appearance"  into  "  Middlesex  election,"  and  "  stop- 
"  ping  its  progress"  into  "  the  massacre  in  St.  George's 
"  Fields,"  and  the  matter  would  appear  an  intended 
burlesque  on  the  people's  petitions. 

To  such  observations  no  answer  could  be  given, 
but  an  assertion  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  take  care  that  food  for  the  poor  should  not  be 
rendered  unattainable. 

Oil  the  subject  of  petitions,  many  more  observa- 
tions were  made.  They  were  not,  it  was  said,  produced 
in  the  dark,  or  in  a  comer ;  they  were  the  work  of 
noon-day,  and  fabricated,  as  it  were,  upon  the  house- 
top. 

It  was  observed,  on  the  other  side,  that  they  had 
been  obtained  by  effort  and  intrigue ;  by  persons  who 
were  termed  petition-hunters;  framed  in  the  same 
terms,  signed  by  ignorant  and  deluded  individuals, 
and  not  by  the  really  respectable,  wealthy,  and  well- 
informed  portions  of  the  counties  and  places  from 
which  they  were  said  to  proceed.  The  complaints 
originated  in  newspapers,  grievance-mongers,  incen- 
diaries, and  petition-hunters ;  some  who  had  no  griev- 
ances were  persuaded  that  they  were  aggrieved ;  and 
others  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  say  so,  even  with- 
out being  persuaded.  They  were  taught  to  believe 
that  a  petition  will  pull  down  the  minister ;  and,  if  he 
were  pulled  down,  there  would  be  neither  tithes,  turn- 
pikes, nor  taxes.     Low  and  illiterate  people  had  been 
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wrought  upon  by  such  representations,  whUe  the  more      ^\f' 

opulent  and  better-informed  classes  had  kept  aloof    L. 

fo^m  their  society.  The  discontents,  which  were  held  1770. 
up  as  spectres  denouncing  the  subversion  of  govern- 
ment, were  nothing  more  than  the  senseless  clamours 
of  the  thoughtless  and  the  ignorant,  the  lowest  of  the 
rabble.  Naturally  abhorring  all  government,  they 
were  easily  excited  to  resist  the  best,  by  any  pretence, 
however  shallow.  The  late  petitions  could  not  be  said 
to  be  promoted  by  men  of  worth  and  probity.  In 
Westminster,  for  example,  out  of  twenty-five  thousand 
respectable  inhabitants,  many  of  them  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, two  only  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen  would  be 
foimd  to  have  countenanced  the  petition.  Similar  ob- 
servations were  made  with  respect  to  that  from  Surrey. 

To  these  assertions,  direct  contradictions  were 
offered;  particularly  with  respect  to  the  county  of 
Surrey,  in  which  it  was  maintained  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  freeholders,  many  of  them  persons  of 
ample  property,  had  concurred ;  and,  while  such  ex- 
pressions as  petition-hunters  and  incendiaries  were 
strongly  censured,  it  was  maintained  that,  in  great  and 
wealtihy  counties,  the  people,  far  from  being  impelled, 
had  been  anxious  to  petition,  and  had  solicited  support, 
instead  of  being  incited  to  act. 

On  Mr.  Wilkes's  expulsion,  and  the  subsequent  y 
proceedings,  which  were  justly  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal foundation  for  the  prevailing  discontent,  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  were  urged,  with  the  heat  inse- 
parable from  the  subject ;  the  right  of  the  house  to 
form  its  decision,  and  their  duty  to  persevere  in  it 
when  fi)rmed,  were  urged  on  the  one  hand ;  while,  on 
the  other,  it  was  insisted  that  the  house  assumed  a  ty- 
ranny, in  claiming  to  be  a  tribunal  without  appeal  or 
control,  and  able,  by  their  non-authority,  to  contra^ 
vene  the  law  of  the  land.  By  that  law,  no  man  could 
sit  in  parliament  who  was  not  returned  by  a  majority 
of  his  constituents;  yet  they  had  seated  one  avowedly 
rejected  by  such  majority.  Without  diminishing  their 
dignity,  they  could  rescind  their  unjust  or  mistaken 
proceeding,  just  as  the  whole  legislature  could  repeal 
the  statute  which  itself  had  made. 
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xvtr*  Some  portion  of  oppositicm  was  founded  on  the 

1_    supposed  preparations  for  war  in  France  and  Spain, 

1770.  while  we  were  utterly  unprepared.  France  was  said 
to  be  arming  in  all  her  ports,  and,  although  beaten, 
during  the  last  war,  by  a  series  of  unexampled  suo 
cesses,  preparing  vigorously  for  future  conquests. 
Spain  was  arming  with  the  same  diligence;  andalready 
there  were  troops  in  America,  menacing  our  colonies. 
Such  statements  from  Alderman  Beckford  were  briefly 
and  effectually  answered  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  said  he  had  been  in 
France  during  the  last  summer,  and,  from  observations 
made  personally  by  himself,  was  enabled  to  pronounce, 
that  the  French  were  not  in  a  condition  to  go  to  war. 

Among  other  intemperate  charges  brought  against 
ministers,  it  was  advanced,  as  a  not  uncharitable  sup- 
position, that  they  might  hope,  by  their  repeated  out- 
rages, to  provoke  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  the  last 
extremity,  that  they  might  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
such  as  were  brave  enough  to  risk  their  hves  in  suj^rt 
of  the  constitution.  They  might  wish  for  a  repetition 
of  the  bloody  massacre  of  St.  George's  Fields,  or  for  a 
more  bloody  massacre  among  the  petitioners.  If  the 
address,  as  moved,  were  permitted  to  pass,  it  would  be 
understood  that  His  Majesty  approved  of  the  violences 
of  which  his  people  complained.  And  although,  in 
the  generous,  unsuspecting  frankness  of  his  nature,  he 
might  not  perceive  to  what  an  unhappy  catastrophe  the 
perfidy  of  his  ministers  might  lead,  yet  it  was  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  guard  hun  against  the  insidious  arti- 
fices of  those  who,  having  rendered  tiiemselves  odious 
by  their  conduct,  endeavoured  to  render  themselves 
secure  by  their  cimning.  To  such  invectives  only  one 
sort  of  answer  could  be  given.  The  charge  of  alien- 
ating the  affections  of  the  people  from  their  Sovereign 
must  come  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  who  were  incessantly  labouring  to  persuade 
them  that  he  did  not  deserve  their  affection,  by 
speeches  and  writings  beyond  all  example  virulent  and 
inflammatory;  from  those  factious  spirits,  the  only 
genuine  mal-contents  in  the  kingdom,  who  run  from 
place  to  place,  collect  a  crowd  together,  and  abuse  the 
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credulous  people  by  abusing  alike  His  Majesty  and  his 
ministers.  If  His  Majesty's  subjects  were  disaffected, 
those  trumpeters  of  sedition  had  produced  the  disaffec- 
tion ;  and  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  their 
artifices  that  they  retorted  as  a  reproach  upon  adminis- 
tration. 

Throughout  the  debate,  a  tone  of  violence,  and 
even  of  scurrility,  was  maintained  by  some  members, 
the  absence  of  which  would  have  been  more  conform- 
able to  the  dignity  of  Parliament.  The  amendment 
was  rejected*. 

On  reporting  the  address,  another  debate  arose,  in 
consequence  of  an  objection  made  by  Sir  William 
Meredith,  that  to  thank  the  King  for  his  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  House  would  imply  an  approval 
of  the  decision  respecting  the  Middlesex  election.  Sir 
George  Savile  accused  the  House  of  having  betrayed 
the  rights  of  the  people.  He  was  called  to  order ; 
and  General  Conway,  in  reproof  of  his  intemperance, 
observed,  it  was  an  insult  to  parliament,  and  members 
had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  for  such  words.  Sir  George 
Savile  was  defended  by  Serjeant  Glynn ;  Mr.  Burke 
spoke  on  the  same  side,  and,  conscious  of  the  popula- 
rity of  the  cause,  challenged  the  ministry  to  punish 
Sir  George,  if  he  was  a  delinquent.  He  said,  the 
people  abhorred  the  ministry,  and  asked  the  Speaker  if 
the  chair  did  not  tremble  under  him.  Sir  Greorge 
Savile  ostentatiously  repeated  the  offensive  words; 
which  occasioned  Mr.  Fox  to  observe,  that,  fix>m  the 
licentious  language  of  some  gentlemen,  on  that  and 
the  preceding  day,  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  decent  free- 
dom of  debate  was  at  an  end,  and  they  were  endea^ 
vouring  to  establish  new  forms.  The  expression  in  the 
address  did  not  allude  to  any  particular  measure  of  par- 
liament, nor  to  every  measure,  as  no  one  could  suppose 
His  Majesty  approved  of  every  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House,  but  only  of  the  general  tenour  of  their 
actions.  Mr.  Burke  replied  with  a  sneer,  it  signified 
little  what  the  House  meant,  but  how  the  people  would 
estimate  their  conduct ;  he  was,  however,  glad  to  hear 

♦  254  to  138. 
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CHAP.       that  nothing  was  meant  by  the  address.     There  was 

no  division*. 

1770.  The  strength  displayed  by  the  opposition,  and  the 

s^"8^*^^     popular  ground  on  which  they  stood,  were  sufficient 
oppon  on.      in^jications  that  great  efforts  had  been  used  during 
the  recess  to  unite  the  several  parties  into  one  consist- 
ent, uniform  body ;   the  resignation  of  Lord  Chatham, 
and  his  opportune  recovery  of  health  and  &culties, 
affording  him  the  means  of  again  taking  the  lead  of  an 
^  active  party,  and  of  reviving  his  decUning  popularity. 
The  reconciliation  between  him  and  Lorid  Temple 
imited  Mr.  Grenville  and  his  friends  in  their  interests ; 
a  combination  was  speedily  formed  between  them  and 
the  Rockingham  party,  which  included  many  of  the 
first  characters,  both  for  talents  and  respectability,  in 
both  Houses.     A  division  was  also  effected  among  the 
/  ministry ;  for,  besides  Lord  Camden,  whose  conduct  in 
the  upper  House  was  so  remarkable,  Mr.  Dunning, 
solicitor-general,  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces,  divided  with  the  mino- 
rity in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Conduct  of  From  Lord  Camden's  intemperate  manner  of  de- 

cSmden  claxiug  his  opposition,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  should  retain  his  situation  of  chancellor ;  in  feet, 
his  dismission  was  anticipated,  and  every  effort  used  to 
embarrass  the  government,  and  render  it  impossible 
to  find  a  successor.  On  the  day  the  address  was  de- 
bated in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham moved  that  they  should  be  summoned  on  the 
morrow,  as  he  wished  to  make  a  proposal  of  great 
national  importance ;  but  Lord  Pomfret  moved  an  ad- 
journment for  a  week,  a  delay  which  was  received  with 
great  indignation  by  the  minority.  Lord  Temple  said, 
the  House  knew  for  what  purpose  the  adjournment 
was  required ;  it  was  to  settle  the  disordered  state  of 
the  administration,  which  was  shattered  in  a  most 
miserable  manner,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  woidd  soon 

*  This  debate  is  entitled  to  notice,  as  containing  the  first  recorded  pariiamen- 
tary  essay  of  the  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox.  In  the  Parliamentary  His- 
tory, this,  -with  the  foregoing,  appears  as  one  debate.  The  difference  is  not  in 
itself  of  any  importance. 
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fall  to  pieces ;  and  particularly  to  dismiss  the  virtuous      ^xvu ' 
and  independent  Lord  who  sat  on  the  woolsack,  and 


supply  his  place  with  some  obsequious  lawyer  who  1770. 
would  do  as  he  was  commanded.  Ijord  Shelbume  also 
observed,  that  after  the  dismission  of  the  present 
worthy  chancellor,  the  great  seal  would  go  a-begging; 
but  he  hoped  there  would  not  be  found  in  the  kingdom 
a  wretch  suflBlciently  base  and  mean-spirited  to  accept 
of  it  on  such  conditions  as  would  gratify  the  ministry. 

The  seal  was  taken  from  Lord  Camden,  and  offered  Hia  dis- 
to  Mr.  Yorke,  who  had  twice  fiUed  the  office  of  attor-  mis«on. 
ney-general  with  the  greatest  reputation  for  talents 
and  integrity.     The  unsettled  state  of  parties,  and  the 
gloomy  complexion  of   affairs,   naturally  occasioned 
him  to  feel  considerable  reluctance  at  undertaking  the 
office  at  that  particular  time.     Nothing  probably  could 
have  overcome  his  repugnance,  but  the  earnest  manner 
in  which  his  acceptance  of  the  great  seal  was  pressed 
upon  him,  by  the  King  himself,  as  most  essential  nthJan. 
to  his  service.     Thus  urged,  Mr.  Yorke  determined  JJ^i^^® 
to  obey  the  commands  of  his  Sovereign,  without  re-  lord-chan- 
versionary  conditions  or  stipulations.     He  was  imme- 
diately raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Morden,  of  Morden  in  Cambridgeshire ;  an  honour  he 
did  not  live  to  possess,  as  the  patent  was  not  completed    Hia  death 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  three  days  after  he  ''*"' 

had  received  the  great  seal. 

Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  second  son  of  Philip,  first  Andcha- 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  was  bom  in  1723.  He  had  stu-  "^*''- 
died  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country,  and 
their  appUcation  to  the  science  of  politics,  in  the  best 
school  of  the  age ;  he  was  no  less  eminent  at  the  bar 
than  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  enlightened  states- 
men. His  extensive  literary  acquirements,  his  great 
abilities,  and  the  integrity  of  his  character,  were  well 
known  and  universally  respected.  He  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  in  1756 ;  and,  while  he  held  the  office 
of  attorney-general,  was  deservedly  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  administration  and  of  his  country.  His 
probable  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor  had 
been  long  contemplated  with  hope  and  expectation  by 
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CHAP.      the  public,  and  consequently  his  death  was  considered 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  nation ;  as. 


1770.  had  he  lived,  a  firm  and  comprehensive  system  of  ad- 
ministration might  have  been  formed,  and  conciliatory 
measures  adopted  toward  the  American  colonies. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Yorke,  the  great  seal  was 

^St^^-    oflTered  to  Sir  Eardly  Wilmot,  and  to  Lord  Mansfield ; 

mt«on.         but,  both  declining,  it  was  put  in  commission ;  and  Lord 

Mansfield  was  appointed  Speaker   of  the  House  of 

Lords  until  there  should  be  another  chancellor. 

22„d.  The  removal  of  Lord  Camden  was  fi)llowed  by 

Reagnaiions.  several  resignations ;  the  Marquis  of  Granby  gave  up 

all  his  places,  except  the  regiment  of  Blues ;  a  mea^ 

sure  in  which  he  yielded  to  the  pressing  solicitation  of 

Lord  Chatham,  and  resisted  those  of  the  King* ;  the 

Duke  of  Beaufort  vacated  his  situation  of  master  of 

horse  to  the  Queen ;  the  Duke  of  Manchester  and  the 

Earl  of  Coventry  renoimced  their  posts  as  lords  of  the 

bedchamber;  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  his  place  of 

groom  of   the  stole;  and  Mr.    James    GrenviUe  his 

office  of  one  of  the  vice-treasurers  of  Ireland.     Mr. 

Dunning,  the  solicitor-general,  also  resigned. 

During  these  transactions,  the  sittings  of  the  Lords 

Mottin  for      ^^^^  suspcudcd  by  adjournment,  and  no  business  of 

a  Committee   importance  took  place  in  the  Lower  House,  owing  to 

or  the  ^^n  *^^  indisposition  of  the  speaker.     The  Marquis  of 

in  the  Lords.   Rockiugham  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 

Marquis  of     for  a  day  for  considering  the  state  of  the  nation,  and, 

hara!'*'^"       ^ter  the  adjournment,  made  his  motion.     The  present 

unhappy  condition  of  affairs,  and  universal  discontent 

of  the  people,  he  said,  did  not  arise  from  any  immediate 

temporary  cause,  but  had  grown  by  degrees  from  the 

moment  of  His  Majesty's  accession.     The  persons  in 

whom  the  King  then  confided  had  introduced  a  total 

change  in  the  old  system,  and  adopted  a  maxim  which 

must  prove  fetal  to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  that 

the  royal  prerogative  alone  was  sufficient  to  support 

government,  to  whatever  hands  it  might  be  committed : 

and  the  Marquis,  reviewing  the  acts  of  ministers  from 

*  Lord  Chatham's  Correspondence,  toI  iii.  pp.  384, 390,  391,  392, 394, 396. 
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the  beginning  of  the  reign,  ascribed  them  all  to  the      chap. 

prevalence  of  that  principle.     Having  expressed  his 

disapprobation  of  many  early  transactions,  he  came  to  1770. 
those  of  the  last  preceding  years:  spoke  with  great 
severity  of  the  manner  in  which  the  civil-list  arrears 
had  been  paid;  censured  the  grant  of  Inglewood 
forest,  which  he  asserted  was  made  merely  for  the  sake 
of  carrying  the  prerogative  to  its  utmost  extent ;  con- 
demned the  indecent  hurry  and  precipitation  with 
which  that  affair  had  been  concluded,  to  prevent  the 
Duke  of  Portland  from  vindicating  his  title ;  and  ac- 
cused the  ministry  of  resisting  the  introduction  of  the 
Nullum  Tempus  Bill. 

The  external  affairs  of  the  empire,  the  Marquis 
averred,  had  been  conducted  with  the  same  want  of 
wisdom,  and  brought  into  nearly  the  same  condition, 
with  those  at  home.  In  Ireland,  the  parUament  was 
prorogued,  which  probably  led  to  a  dissolution,  and 
the  affiedrs  of  the  kingdom  unprovided  for,  and  in  con- 
fusion. He  equally  disapproved  the  proceedings  with 
respect  to  America,  which  he  maintained  were  con- 
ducted on  no  fixed  principle.  The  King's  speeches 
and  the  language  of  ministry  had  denounced  nothing 
but  war  and  vengeance  against  a  rebellious  people  ; 
whilst  the  governors  abroad  were  instructed  to  convey 
.  the  gentlest  promises  of  relief  and  satisfiiction. 

The  Marquis,  after  condemning  the  supineness  of 
ministry,  in  permitting  France  to  obtain  so  valuable 
a  dominion  as  Corsica,  said,  he  avoided  dwelling  so 
strongly  as  he  might  on  the  great  invasion  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  had  thrown  the  whole  country  into  a 
flame.  "  When  the  constitution  is  violated,"  he  said, 
"  we  should  not  content  ourselves  with  repairing  the 
"-  single  breach,  but  look  back  into  causes,  and  trace 
"  principles,  in  order,  not  merely  to  restore  the  con- 
"  stitution  to  present  health,  but  render  it,  if  possible, 
"  invulnerable  hereafter."  Upon  the  whole,  he  strongly 
recommended  the  appointment  of  an  early  day  for  in- 
vestigating the  state  of  the  country,  in  all  its  relations 
and  dependencies,  foreign,  provincial,  and  domestic. 
In  consequence  of  that  consideration,  the  House  would, 
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CHAP,      he  hoped,  indicate  to  the  crown,  the  means  not  only  of 

'_    correcting  past  errors,  but  of  establishing  a  system 

1770.       more  wise,  more    permanent,    better  suited  to   the 
genius  of  the  people,  and,  at  least,  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution. 
Duke  of  The  Duke  of  Grafton  said,  he  had  no  intention  to 

Grafton.  opposc  the  motiou ;  on  the  contrary,  he  engaged  to 
second  it,  and  meet  the  great  question  whenever  the 
House  should  think  proper.  For  the  present,  he 
only  meant  to  exculpate  himself  from  reflections  which 
seemed  to  apply  particularly  and  personally  to  him. 
He  vindicated  the  resumption  of  the  supposed  grant 
of  crown  lands,  which  had  been  most  unfairly  repre- 
sented, and  asserted,  that  if  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
instead  of  being  an  opponent,  had  been  the  warmest 
friend  of  administration,  the  treasury-board  could  not 
have  adopted  a  different  mode  of  conduct,  without  a 
flagrant  violation  of  justice.  As  to  the  civil  list,  he 
asserted,  the  persons  to  whose  offices  it  belonged  had 
been  constantly  employed  in  drawing  up  a  state  of 
that  account,  and  had  received  every  possible  light 
and  information  from  the  officers  of  the  crown,  in  order 
to  shorten  and  facilitate  the  business,  which  was  of 
infinite  labour  and  extent ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  diligence,  could  not  yet  be  completed.  With 
respect  to  foreign  affairs,  the  conduct  of  ministry  would, 
on  the  strictest  examination,  be  found  irreproachable. 
He  thought  the  terms  of  peace  not  so  good  as  the 
nation  had  a  right  to  expect ;  but  he  would  never  advise 
the  King  to  engage  in  another  war,  so  long  as  it 
could  be  avoided  without  impairing  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  or  the  real  interests  of  the  nation.  We  had 
already  suffered  sufficiently  by  foreign  connexions  to 
warn  us  against  engaging  Ughtly  in  quarrels  in  which 
we  had  no  immediate  concern,  and  to  which  we  might 
probably  sacrifice  our  own  most  essential  interests. 
Lord  Lord  Chatham  followed  the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  he 

ciuaham.  meant  to  have  risen  immediately  to  second  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham's  motion,  but  agieed  that  the 
charge  which  the  Duke  seemed  to  think  affected  him, 
demanded  an  immediate  answer.     The  constitution 
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was  violated  ;  and  until  that  wound  was  healed,  and      ^^f' 

the  grievance  redressed,  it  was  in  vain  to  recommend    L. 

union  to  parliament,  in  vain  to  recommend  concord        1770. 

among  the  people.     "  If  we  mean  seriously  to  unite 

"  the  nation  within  itself,  we  must  convince  them  that 

"  their  complaints  are  regarded,  and  that  their  injuries 

"  shall  be  redressed.     On  that  foundation  I  would 

''  take  the  lead  in  recommending  peace  and  harmony 

"  to  the  people ;  on  any  other,  I  would  never  wish  to 

"  see  them  united  again.     If  the  breach  in  the  con- 

"  stitution  be  effectually  repaired,  the  people  wiU  of 

"  themselves  return  to  a  State  of  tranquillity ;  if  not, 

"  may  discord  prevail  for  ever !     If  the  Bang's  ser- 

"  vants  will  not  permit  a  constitutional  question  to  be 

"  decided  according  to  the  forms  and  on  the  principles 

"  of  the  constitution,  it  must  then  be  decided  in  some 

"  other  manner ;  and  rather  than  it  should  be  given 

"  up,  rather  than  the  nation  should  surrender  their 

"  birth-right  to  a  despotic  minister,  I  hope,  old  as  I 

"  am,  to  see  the  question  brought  to  issue,  and  feirly 

"  tried  between  the  people  and  the  government." 

He  dissented  from  the  principle,  that  nothing  less 
than  an  immediate  attack  on  the  honour  or  interest  of 
the  nation  could  authorize  an  interposition  in  defence 
of  weaker  states,  and  stopping  the  enterprizes  of  an 
ambitious  neighbour.  By  the  acquisition  of  Corsica, 
France  had  obtained  more  in  one  pacific  campaign, 
than  in  all  her  belligerent  campaigns,  at  least  while  he 
had  the  honour  of  administering  war  against  her ;  and 
he  expressed  his  fears  that  it  was  too  much  the  temper 
of  this  nation  to  be  insensible  of  danger,  till  it  ap- 
proached with  accumulated  terror. 

He  condemned  the  promise  made  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  troops  in 
Ireland ;  it  was  encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative ; 
and  he  remembered  when  Minorca  was  lost  for  want 
of  four  battalions,  in  consequence  of  .  the  delicacy 
which  ministers  felt  in  taking  them  from  Ireland. 
With  respect  to  the  arrears  of  the  civil  list,  the  Duke 
had  given   many  plausible  reasons  why  the  account 
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^xvn '      was  not  yet  laid  before  the  house,  but  none  to  hope  it 

L     ever  would. 

1770.  The  waste  of  public  money  was  not  of  so  much 

importance,  as  the  pernicious  purpose  to  which  a  por- 
tion of  it  had  been  applied.  The  riches  of  Asia  had 
poured  in  upon  us,  and  with  them,  he  feared,  not  only 
Asiatic  luxury,  but  Asiatic  principles  of  government. 
"  Without  connexions,  without  natural  interest  in  the 
"  soil,  the  importers  of  foreign  gold  have  forced  their 
"  way  into  parliament,  by  such  a  torrent  of  private 
"  corruption  as  no  private  hereditary  fortune  can 
"  resist.  The  truth  of  my  allegations  is  within  the 
"  knowledge  of  the  whole  house ;  the  corruption  of  the 
"  people  is  the  great  original  cause  of  the  discontents  of 
"  the  people  themselves,  of  the  enterprize  of  the  crown, 
"  and  the  notorious  decay  of  the  internal  vigour  of  the 
"  constitution."  Pursuing  this  subject,  his  Lordship 
offered  some  suggestions  on  the  propriety  of  a  reform 
in  parliament.  He  considered  the  boroughs  as  the 
rotten  part  of  the  constitution ;  but,  like  the  infirmities 
of  the  natural  body,  they  must  be  borne  With  pa- 
tience ;  the  limb  was  mortified,  but  amputation  might 
be  death.  To  infuse  new  vigour,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  augment  the  county  and  city  representatives, 
and  extend  the  regulation  to  Scotland,  to  prevent  the 
jealousy  which  might  arise  from  an  apparent  violation 
of  the  act  of  the  union. 

Having  expatiated  on  this  topic  at  much  length,  he 
mentioned  with  great  satisfaction  his  cordial  union 
with  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  wished  that  an 
early  day  might  be  fixed  for  considering  the  state  of 
the  nation.  "  My  infirmities,"  he  said,  "  must,  indeed, 
"  fall  heavily  upon  me,  if  I  do  not  then  attend  my  duty. 
"  When  I  consider  my  age  and  unhappy  state  of 
"  health,  I  feel  how  Uttle  I  am  personally  interested 
"  in  the  event  of  any  political  question ;  but  I  look 
"  forward  to  others,  and  am  determiued,  as  fer  as  my 
"  poor  ability  extends,  to  convey  to  those  who  come 
"  after  me  the  blessing  which  I  cannot  long  hope  to 
"  enjoy." 

The  discussion  was  fixed  for  the  second  of  Febru- 
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ary ;  but  before  that  day  the  Duke  of  Grafton  resigned      chap. 
his  situation  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Lord  North       ^^^^' 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  measures  were  taken        1770. 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  other  resig-  ^i?^^'"'/. 

nations.  miuisti7. 

Sir  John  Gust's  state  of  health  having  induced  hira  22nd. 
to  resign  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,   Sir 
Fletcher  Norton  was,  by  Lord  North,  proposed  as  his 
successor.     Lord  John  Cavendish  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend ;  but,  on  a  division, 
failed* ;  Lord  HaUfax  was  appointed  lord  privy-seal, 
in  lieu  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  became  groom  of 
the  stole ;  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  was  made  one  of  the  ^q  ,  , 
vice-treasurers  of  Ireland,  instead  of  Mr.  James  Gren-  i3th  Feb.  ^ 
ville;  Charles  Fox  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty ;  and,  afl»r  some  tune,  Mr.  Thurlow  was  made  i9th  March. 
solicitor-general,  instead  of  Mr.  Dunning ;  who,  not- 
withstanding his  resignation,  had  held  the  office  till  a 
successor  should  be  nominated. 

The  principal  object  of  the  late  debates  in  the  Committee 
House  of  Lords  was  to  procure  a  decision  favourable  of  the^n^ion 
to  the  right  of  Mr.  Wilkes  to  sit  in  parliament  as  in  the 
member  for  Middlesex.   The  same  view  influenced  the  common. 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  a  com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  the  nation  was  also  formed.     In  24tii. 
anticipation  of  its  sitting,  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn  moved  sJ*^^^^ 
that  the  house  should  proceed    on    the  redress  of  Giynn  to 
grievances  before    they   resolved    themselves  into  a  ^^^s^*^^ 
committee  of  supply ;  to  withhold  money  was  a  quiet 
and  silent  exertion  of  that  power  which  the  constitution 
had  placed  in  their  hands ;  and  to    decline    going 
into  a  committee,  a  course  far  preferable  to  that  of 
making  the  redress  of  grievances  the  condition  of  a 
grant. 

Lord  North  treated  the  motion  as  an  unintended 
compliment  paid  to  ministers.  They  who  made  it  sup- 
posed that,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  true  parent,  ministers 
would  rather  part  with  the  child  to  a  false  claimant 
than  see  it  wounded  to  death,  while  they,  with  the  un- 

*  237  to  121.     Sir  John  Oust  died  on  the  day  his  succewor  was  elected. 
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CHAP,      feeling  obduracy  of  a  pretended  mother,  would  rather 

1_    see  it  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  groundless  pretences,  than 

1770.  alive  in  the  bosom  of  that  which  would  protect  and 
cherish  it.  What  evidence  was  there  of  any  public 
grievances  to  demand  enquiry?  Ignorant  mechanics 
and  rustics  had  been  treated  with  beer  and  had  broken 
windows.  Some,  whose  share  in  the  public  interest  and 
rank  in  life  should  have  taught  them  better,  had 
treated  these  mechanics  and  rustics,  and  taught  them, 
in  the  jollity  of  their  drunkenness,  to  cry  out  that  they 
were  undone.  Except  where  tumult  and  discontent 
were  industriously  excited,  the  nation  was  quiet  and 
content ;  and  was  the  annual  supply  to  be  withheld,  every 
function  of  government  suspended,  the  public  creditors 
tmpaid,  and  the  army  and  navy  want  clothes  and  bread, 
because  the  drunken  and  the  ignorant  had  been  made 
dupes  to  the  crafty  and  the  factious,  signed  papers  they 
had  not  read,  determined  questions  they  could  not 
understand,  roared  against  oppression  and  tyranny, 
with  licentiousness  that  made  liberty  blush,  and  stag- 
gered home,  swearing  thay  were  in  danger  of  slavery, 
while  every  one  they  met,  who  did  not  join  in  their 
cry,  was  really  in  danger  of  a  Iwroken  head? 

Mr.  Dowdeswell  shortly  defended  the  petitioners. 
Colonel  Barre,  saying  that  men  versed  in  the  secrets  of 
the  cabinet  came  to  oppose  the  regular  proceedings  of 
the  House,  drew  from  Lord  North  an  observation^  th^t, 
since  the  revolution,  it  had  not  been  customary  for  the 
committee  for  redress  of  grievances  to  sit.  Mr.  Burke 
replied,  that,  whatever  might  have  been  usual  since  the 
revolution,  the  time  had  been,  and  he  could  venture 
to  affirm  the  time  would  be,  when  parliament  would 
first  examine  grievances  and  then  vote  supplies.  "  He 
"  who  shrinks  from  a  contest,  betrays  a  consciousness 
"  that  he  is  weak:  we  did  not  want  this  proof  of  the 
"  weakness  of  our  present  ministers ;  nor  do  we  want 
"  any  further  proof  that  they  are  corrupt,  than  that 
"  they  are  weak.  An  administration  that  is  weak,  must 
'  *'  of  necessity  be  corrupt ;  the  support  that  will  not  be 
"  given  must  be  bought :  a  corrupt  administration  must 
"  also  of  necessity  be  an  enemy  to  liberty,  because 
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"  liberty  is  an  enemy  to  that :  they  will  be  opposed      ^^f  • 

"  with  a  zeal  too  generous  to  be  prudent,  and  wiU  have     !_ 

"  frequent  opportunities  to  punish  what  is  laudable  in        177a. 
"  itself  for  a  trivial  and  accidental  excess,  wishing  for 
"  nothing  more  than  an  abuse  of  liberty,  as  a  pretence 
"  to  d^troy  it." 

Several  other  members  spoke;  much  heat  and 
irregularity  prevailed ;  the  speaker,  repeatedly  applied 
to  by  both  sides  to  maintain  order,  was  at  length 
driven  to  declare,  that  he  felt,  as  it  had  been  suggested, 
that  his  seat  was  not  a  bed  of  roses ;  he  had  thought 
both  sides  in  the  wrong,  but,  from  expressions  which 
had  been  used,  was  almost  afraid  to  do  his  duty :  "  If 
"  I  find  encouragement,"  he  said,  "  I  will  stop  dis- 
"  order ;  but  if,  by  so  doing,  Ibring  on  myself  pique 
"  and  resentment,  there  it  must  end.  When  this 
"  chair  is  disgraced,  I  will  leave  it,  that  it  may  not 
"  disgrace  me." 

No  resolution  or  division  took  place ;  but  on  the  fol-  25th  Jan. 
lowing  day,  in  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
Mr.  Dowdeswell  moved,  "  That  in  judging  of  elections, 
"  the  House  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the 
"  land,  and  the  known  and  established  law  and  cus- 
*'  torn  of  parliament,  which  made  a  part  thereof." 
This  evident  proposition  being  announced  as  a  prelude 
to  series  which  would  tend  to  redress  the  mischiefe  of 
the  Middlesex  election,  the  ministry  were  reduced  to 
an  unpleasant  dilemma.  If  they  agreed  to  the  motion, 
but  rejected  those  by  which  it  was  followed,  they 
would  seem  to  relinquish  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
premises  which  they  had  conceded ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  overruled  the  motion,  it  would  appear  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  ^ot  acknowledgmg  themselves 
bound  by  law  and  the  usage  of  parUament,  formed  a 
court  of  judicature  guided  only  by  caprice.  Lord 
North  dexterously  avoided  the  snare,  by  moving,  as  an 
amendment,  "  And  that  the  judgment  of  the  House  on 
"  the  Middlesex  election  is  conformable  to  law  and  the 
"  usage  of  parliament."  After  a  strenuous  debate,  the 
amendment  was  carried*.     When  the  resolution  was 


224  to  182. 
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31st  Jan. 
Subsequent 
motion  of 
Mr.  Dow- 
deswell. 


2nd  Feb. 
Marquis  of 
Rocking- 
ham's mo- 
tion. 

Speech  of 
Lord  Sand- 
wich. 


reported  to  the  house,  it  was  considered  as  complicated, 
and,  according  to  the  usage  of  parliament,  separated 
into  two  propositions,  each  of  which  was  separately 
carried. 

The  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell  not 
having  been  rejected,  he  moved  another  resolution, 
founded  on  it ;  "  That  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
'*'  the  law  and  usage  of  parliament,  no  person  eli- 
"  gible  of  common  right,  can  be  incapacitated  by  a 
''  resolution  of  the  House,  but  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
"  ment  only." 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  Colond  Barre,  allud- 
ing to  the  power  recently  acquired  by  Lord  North, 
compared  the  state  to  a  vessel  tossed  in  a  stormy  sea, 
which  had  just  parted  her  main-mast  (the  Duke  of 
Grafton)  and  scudded  under  a  jury-mast  (Lord  North) ; 
they  now,  he  said,  hung  out  signals  for  pilots  fix)m  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  but  none  would  assist  them 
till  the  old  crew  had  quitted  the  ship.  In  reply.  Lord 
North  acknowledged  that  storms  had  almost  over- 
powered the  vessel ;  but  they  came  from  the  other  side, 
and  those  alone  who  raised,  knew  how  to  lay  them  ; 
yet  the  ship  was  not  in  such  distress  as  to  hang  out 
signals  for  pilots,  those  on  board  being  very  capable  of 
conducting  her  into  port.  He  moved  that  the  chair- 
man should  leave  the  chair ;  which  was  carried. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham made  his  motion  in  the  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  those  used 
by  Mr.  Dowdeswell. 

The  proposition  was  combated  in  a  long  and  able 
speech  by  Lord  Sandwich,  who  expressed  surprise  that 
the  question  should  ever  have  been  entertained,  as  it 
related  only  to  a  privilege  of  the  Commons.  He 
quoted  cases  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Earl  of  Middle- 
sex, and  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  which  instances  no  alarm 
was  created  by  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature ; 
they  stood  silent  and  undisturbed,  knowing  their  inter- 
ference to  be  unnecessary  and  improper.  Adverting 
to  the  supposed  prevalence  of  alarm,  Lord  Sandwich, 
though  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  Marquis's 
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veracity  in  other  respects,  thought  him  mistaken  in       ^xvii' 
asserting  that  &jct:  '^  I  have  been  at  some  pains/* 


he  said, ''  to  examine  accurately  and  impartially  into        1770. 

^^  the  real  circumstances  of  the  alarm ;  and  I  have 

'^  found  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  fiction,  first  set 

^^  on  foot  by  the  daring  and  ambitious ;  and  occa^ 

^'  sionally  supported  by  the  desperate,  necessitous,  and 

"  ignorant.     But  let  us  take  the  fact  as  represented  ; 

"  we  are  told  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Eng- 

^^  land  have  petitioned    for    redress    of   grievances. 

''  Now  the  whole  people  of  England  are  contained 

"  within  forty  counties ;  of  which  thirteen  only  have 

"  petitioned.     It  requires  no  deep  calculation,  no  ab- 

"  stract  knowledge  of  numbers,  to  tell  that  thirteen  is 

"  not  quite  one-third  of  forty,  though  it  is  roundly 

^^  asserted,  that  the  whole  people  of  England  have 

"  petitioned.     K  we  will  further  suppose  (which  we 

"  may  very  impartially)  that  many  who  have  signed 

"  petitions  possess  no  freehold,  but  are  led  either  by 

"  the  general  pressure  of  poverty,  the  want  of  an  im- 

"  mediate  meid,  or  the  hope  of  better  establishment ; 

"  if  we  will  Ukewise  consider  what  a  number  have  been 

"  intimidated  into  it — I  say  intimidated ;  for  we  fre- 

"  quentiy  find  in  the  Quzettes  menacing  letters,  directed 

^^  to  those  who  had  firmness  of  mind,  and  good  sense 

"  sufficient  to  be  guided  by  their  own  opinions — ^the 

"  number  even  in  these  thirteen  counties  will  be  so 

"  lessened,  as  not  to  constitute  in  reahty  a  twentieth 

"  part  of  His  Majesty's  subjects.     Let  us  then  be  su- 

"  perior  to  these  false  alanns — ^the  feeble  echoes  of 

^^  despondent  ambition.     Let  us  act  Uke  real  guardians 

"  of  the  nation ;  steady  in  supporting  the  privileges  of 

"  the  people,  but  not  too  forward  to  appear  when  no 

"  real  danger  presses."     He  concluded  by  observing, 

that  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  aggrieved  by  the 

intrusion  of  Colonel  Luttrell,  the  means  of  redress 

were  in  their  own  power. 

Lord  Chatham  averred  that  the  cases  cited  were  ^^  ^^^_ 
inappUcable ;  as,  by  the  expulsion  of  Lord  Bacon  and  ham. 
Lord  Middlesex,  no  franchise  was  invaded,  no  free- 
holder deprived  of  his  right.     He  attempted  to  obviate 
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^f^'      the  effect  of  Lord  Sandwich's  calculations,  by  observing 
'        that  many  who  individually  felt  all  the  rigour  of  par- 

1770.  Uamentary  proceedings,  were  unable  to  make  their 
complaints  reach  the  royal  ear,  for  want  of  a  few  prin- 
cipals to  convene  them.  Great  interest  had  been 
made  by  government  to  suppress  all  petitions ;  and  if 
to  those  efforts  were  added  the  influence  of  placemen, 
it  would  be  surprising  that,  out  of  forty  counties, 
thirteen  had  spirit  and  independence  sufficient  to  stem 
the  tide  of  venality.  Lord  Chatham  then  denomi- 
nated the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  made 
Colonel  Luttrell  representative  of  Middlesex,  a  gross 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  election,  a  dangerous  violar 
tion  of  the  Enghsh  constitution,  a  treacherous  sur- 
render of  the  invaluable  privilege  of  a  freehold,  and 
a  corrupt  sacrifice  of  their  own  honour.  That  House 
had  stripped  the  statute  book  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments, to  gild  the  vrings,  not  of  prerogative,  but  of 
unprincipled  faction,  and  lawless  domination.  To 
gratify  the  resentments  of  some  individuals,  the  laws 
had  been  despised,  trampled  on,  and  desti:oyed ;  those 
laws  which  had  been  made  by  the  stem  virtue  of  their 
ancestors,  the  iron  barons  of  old,  to  whom  the  nation  was 
indebted  for  all  the  blessings  of  the  constitution ;  to 
whose  virtue  and  whose  blood,  to  whose  spirit  in  the 
hour  of  contest,  and  to  whose  tenderness  in  the  triumph 
of  victory,  the  silken  barons  of  this  day  owed  their 
honours  and  their  seats,  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 
liament  their  continuance.  These  measures  made  a 
part  of  that  unhappy  system  which  had  been  formed 
in  the  present  reign  with  a  view  to  new-model  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  the  government.  They  origi- 
nated, he  would  not  say,  with  his  Majesty's  knowledge, 
but  in  His  Majesty's  councils.  The  Commons  had 
slavishly  obeyed  tiie  commands  of  His  Majesty's  ser- 
vants, and  thereby  proved,  to  the  conviction  of  every 
man,  what  before  might  have  been  only  a  matter  o£ 
suspicion,  that  ministers  held  a  corrupt  influence  in 
parliament ;  it  was  demonstrable,  it  was  indisputable. 
It  was  therefore  particularly  necessary  for  the  Lords, 
at  this  critical  and  alarming  period,  so  fiiU  of  jealousy 
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and  apprehension,  to  step  forward  and  oppose  them-      ^^f' 
selves  alike  to  the  justly  incensed  and  perhaps  speedily 


intemperate  rage  of  the  people,  and  to  the  criminal  1770. 
and  malignant  conduct  of  ministers ;  that  they  might 
prevent  licentiousness  on  the  one  side,  and  depredap* 
tion  on  the  other.  Their  lordships  were  the  constitu- 
tional barrier  between  the  extremes  of  liberty  and 
prerogative. 

At  midnight,  a  motion  for  the  speaker  to  resume  i^^q^^ 
the  chair,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  in  terminated. 
the  committee,  was  carried*. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  Eaxl  Motion  of 
of  Marchmont  moved  "  That  any  resolution  of  the  Marc^o^t. 
Lords,  directly  or  indirectly  ins^^eaching  a  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  matter  where  their  juris- 
diction is  competent,  final,  and  conclusive,  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Commons, 
tending  to  make  a  breach  between  the  two  houses  of 
parUament,  and  leading  to  general  confusion." 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  obseryations 
a  speech  of  considerable  length ;  and  by  Lord  Egmont,  MaljS^d 
who  declared  the  people  had  no  right  to  present  such  and  Egmont. 
petitions  as  had  lately  been  laid  before  the  King,  for 
they  were  treasonable. 

Lord  Chalham,  after  ironically  thanking  the  noble  Loid 
Lord  for  permitting  the  petitioners  to  retain  their  heads  Chatham. 
a  day  longer,  asserted  that  the  petitions  were  laudable 
and  constitutional,  and  the  right  to  present  them  un- 
doubted. The  House  of  Lords  had  a  jurisdiction,  and 
ought  to  interfere  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  the  people's 
liberties,  or  an  unconstitutional  determination  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  the  case  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex fell  under  both  those  denominations.  He  con- 
jured tiieir  lordships,  by  the  noble  struggles  of  their 
ancestors  in  behalf  of  liberty,  not  to  behold  with  in- 
difference a  transaction  so  alarming.  In  conclusion, 
he  complained  strongly  of  the  motion  being  sudden, 
and  made  at  midnight,  and  pressed  an  adjoimiment 
for  only  two  days.     "  If  the  constitution,"  he  said. 


•  96  to  47. 
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Altercation 
respecting 
the  official 
conduct  of 
Lord  Cam- 
den. 


He  is  de- 
fended by 
Lord  Chat- 
ham. 


^^  most  be  wounded,  let  it  not  receive  its  mortal  stab 
^^  at  this  dark  and  midnight  hour." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  a  personal  altercation 
arose  between  Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Camden, 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  conduct  of 
the  ex-chancellor  while  in  office.  Lord  Sandwich 
accused  him  of  duplicity,  in  permitting  the  proceed- 
ings against  Mr.  Wilkes  to  take  place  without  remon- 
strance, and  of  having  refused  to  give  an  opinion  re- 
specting them.  Loid  Camden  asserted,  upon  his 
honour,  that  long  before  Mr.  Wilkes's  expulsion,  and 
also  before  the  vote  of  incapacity,  he  informed  Hie 
Duke  of  Grafton  that  he  thought  both  measures  illegal 
and  imprudent ;  he  had  always  entertained  and  &e^ 
quently  dehvered  that  opinion.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
admitted  Lord  Camden  had,  once  before  the  expulsion 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  intimated,  but  not  in  express  terms, 
that  he  thought  the  measure  impolitic,  or  ill-timed; 
but  that  he  had  never  given  his  opinion  on  the  vote  of 
incapacity:  on  the  contrary,  whenever  that  subject 
was  agitated  in  the  cabinet,  he  remained  silent  or  re^ 
tired ;  thus  refusing  or  declining  to  deliver  his  senti- 
ments. This  assertion  was  corroborated  by  Lord 
Weymouth,  who  adverted  expressly  to  one  particular 
occasion,  when  Lord  Camden  had  withdrawn  his  ad- 
vice and  assistance  from  the  council  on  the  mere  men- 
tion of  expulsion  and  incapacity.  The  law-lord, 
although  contradicted  by  the  first  Mdtness  he  referred 
to,  persevered  in  asserting  that  he  had  repeatedly  given 
his  opinions  on  both  points ;  but,  finding  them  rejected 
and  despised,  absented  himself  from  the  cabinet,  where 
his  presence  would  only  distract  measures  already  re- 
solved on,  and  which  his  single  voice  could  not  pre- 
vent*. 

Lord  Chatham  also  averred,  that,  in  conversation 
with  him.  Lord  Camden  had  declared  his  opinion  on 
those  subjects,  and  supported  it  by  cogent  reasons. 


•  This  discussion  fjjave  birth  to  a  similar  one  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  it  was  insisted  that  Uie  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  debated  and 
detcnniiied  in  the  coimcil ;  and  tliat  the  measure  was  therefore  a  mandate  to  the 
Lower  House,  which  was  implicitly  obeyed.     Debates,  February  5th. 
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The  House,  tired  of  this  fiitile  conversation,  at  two      ^^f • 
o'clock  called  for  the  question,  which  was  carried  in 


the  affirmative.     Protests  were  entered  against  both        1770. 
the  decisions ;  the  first  signed  by  forty-two,  the  last  by 
forty  peers*. 

Mr.  Herbert  brought  in  a  bill  to  regulate  the  con-  bui  respect. 
sequences  of  expulsion  from  the  House;  it  was  read  ^^K^xpui- 
a  fiirst  tune,  and  afterward  frequently  discussed  in  a  5th  Feb. 
committee:    but  at  length  the  honourable  member  ^^'^^'^^y- 
withdrew  it  from  further  notice.  withdrawn. 

The  members  in  opposition  were  encouraged  and  Turbulence 
supported  in  their  exertions  by  a  corresponding  tur-  of  Uie  city. 
bulence  which  was  generally  prevalent  in  the  city  of 
London,  particularly  among  the  lower  class.     A  state- 
ment of  their  proceedings  becomes  necessary  for  the 
perfect  understanding  of  the  subsequent  transactions  ^ 
in  parUament.     A  memorial,  signed  by  six  Uverymen,  Proce^ings 
was  laid  before  the  common-council,  complaining  that  mon'-^o^iSScii 
the  petition  presented  to  the  King  the  preceding  year 
had  not  been  answered,  and  requesting  the  convention 
of  a  common  hall,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  proper 
measures  for  the  re-establishment  and  security  of  their 
ancient  rights  and  franchises.     This  memorial  occa- 
sioned great  debates  in  the  common-council :  it  was 
supported  by  the  lord  mayor  and  sherifis ;  and,  although 
opposed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  aldermen,  carried  by  a 
considerable  majority^ . 

The  common-hall  was  attended  by  nearly  three  eth. 
thousand  of  the  Uvery.     The  lord  mayor  spoke,  in  ^yn-h^'J"'' 
the  popular  style,  of  the  violated  freedom  of  election ; 
of  little,  paltry,  rotten  boroughs ;  of  the  number  of 
placemen  and  pensioners  ;  and  of  the  more  equal  re- 
presentation of  the  people.     A  prepared  remonstrance  ^®^j^"Vj 
was  produced,  analogous  in  its  contents  to  the  lord  the  King. 
mayor's  speech,    and   proffered   for    signatures.      It 

*  Those  protests  were  printed  in  a  newspaper.  Lord  Gower,  on  the  7th  of 
February,  complained  of  a  oreach  of  privilege,  and  the  printer  was  ordered  to 
attend  the  House,  bnt  absconded.  Lord  Sandwich  thereupon  moved  (10th 
February)  for  an  order  to  take  him  into  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod. 
The  motion  was  carried,  although  opposed  by  me  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord 
Temple.  ITie  printer  either  fled  or  kept  himself  concealed.  Debrett*8  Debates, 
vol.  V.  p.  171. 

t  3  aldermen  and  109  commoners,  against  15  aldermen  and  61  commoners. 
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CHAP.  stated,  that,  under  a  secret  malign  influence,  which, 
^^"'  through  each  successive  administration,  had  defeated 
1770.  every  good,  and  suggested  every  bad  intention,  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  deprived  the 
people  of  their  dearest  rights.  "  They  have  done  a 
"  deed,"  it  proceeded,  "  more  ruinouis  in  its  conse- 
"  quences  than  the  levying  of  ship-money  by  Charles  I., 
"  or  the  dispensing  power  assumed  by  James  11. ;  a 
"  deed  which  must  vitiate  all  the  future  proceedings  of 
"  this  parliament ;  for  the  acts  of  the  legislature  itself 
"  can  be  no  more  valid  without  a  legal  House  of  Com- 
"  mons,  than  vdthout  a  legal  Prince  on  the  throne. 
"  Representatives  of  the  people  are  essential  to  the 
"  making  of  laws ;  and  there  is  a  time  when  it  is  mo- 
"  rally  demonstrable  that  men  cease  to  be  representa- 
"  tives.  That  time  is  now  arrived.  The  House  of 
"  Commons  do  not  represent  the  people.  We  owe  to 
Your  Majesty  an  obedience,  under  the  restriction  of 
the  laws,  for  the  calling  and  duration  of  parlia^ 
"  ments ;  and  Your  Majesty  owes  to  us,  that  our  repre- 
"  sentation,  free  from  the  force  of  arms  or  corruption, 
"  should  be  preserved  to  us  in  them.  Had  the  par- 
"  liament  under  James  H."  the  remonstrance  continued, 
^'  been  as  submissive  to  his  commands,  as  it  is  at  this 
"  day  to  the  dictates  of  a  minister,  instead  of  clamours 
"  for  its  meeting,  the  nation  would  have  rung  as  now 
"  with  outcries  for  its  dissolution.  The  forms  of  the 
"  constitution,  like  those  of  religion,  were  not  esta- 
"  blished  for  the  form's  sake,  but  for  the  substance. 
"  And  we  call  God  and  man  to  vdtness,  that  as  we  do 
"  not  owe  our  liberty  to  those  nice  and  subtle  distinc- 
"  tions,  which  places  and  pensions  and  lucrative  em- 
"  ployments  have  invented — so  neither  will  we  be 
"  cheated  of  it  by  them :  but  as  it  was  gained  by  the 
"  stem  virtue  of  our  ancestors,  by  the  virtue  of  their 
"  descendants  it  shall  be  preserved."  After  other  ob- 
servations of  the  same  kmd,  it  concluded  vdth  pray- 
ing for  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  removal 
of  the  King's  evil  ministers  from  his  councils  for 
ever. 

This  arrogant  paper  was  received  by  the  livery  with 
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transports  and  shouts  of  applause,  and  ordered  to  be       ^^JtT' 

delivered  to  the  King  on  the  throne.     As  it  was  in- '_ 

titled  an  Address,  Remonstrance,  and  Petition,  some  1770. 
difficulties  arose  at  St.  James's  respecting  the  mode  in  ^^^^|?^^^J^ 
which  it  should  be  presented;  but  at  length  the  King  the  throne!'^ 
granted  the  required  audience.  The  lord  mayor,  and  ^"^^  ^^' 
a  train  of  common-councilmen,  liverymen,  and  city 
officers,  amounting  to  upward  of  two  hundred,  were 
introduced:  the  common  seijeant  began  to  read  the 
address ;  but,  abashed  and  terrified  in  his  progress  by 
a  due  consideration  of  the  insolence  of  its  contents, 
was  unable  to  proceed;  the  town  clerk  laboured  under 
no  such  difficulties  ;  he  took  the  paper  and  read  it  to 
an  end.  The  King's  answer  was  discreet  and  spirited ;  His  answer. 
he  said,  "  I  shall  always  be  ready  tp  receive  the  re- 
quests, and  listen  to  the  complaints  of  my  subjects ; 
but  it  gives  me  great  concern  to  find  that  any  of  them 
should  have  been  so  far  misled  as  to  ofier  an  address 
and  remonstrance,  the  contents  of  which  I  cannot  but 
consider  as  disrespectful  to  me,  injurious  to  my  parlia- 
ment, and  irreconcileable  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. I  have  ever  made  the  law  of  the  land  the 
rule  of  my  conduct,  esteeming  it  my  chief  glory  to 
reign  over  a  free  people ;  with  this  view  I  have  always 
been  carefiil,  as  well  to  execute  faithfully  the  trust  re- 
posed in  me,  as  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  in- 
vading any  of  those  powers  which  the  constitution  has 
placed  in  other  hands.  It  is  only  by  persevering  in 
such  a  conduct  that  I  can  either  discharge  my  own 
duty,  or  secure  to  my  subjects  the  free  enjoyment  of 
those  rights  which  my  family  were  called  to  defend ; 
and  while  I  act  upon  these  principles,  I  have  a  right 
to  expect,  and  am  confident  I  shall  continue  to  receive, 
the  steady  and  affectionate  support  of  my  people." 

The  day  after  the  presentation  of  this  remonstrance.  Proceedings 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  in  ^liament. 
address  to  the  King,  requesting  a  copy  of  it,  and  of 
the  answer.  The  Lord  Mayor,  the  sheriffs  Townshend 
and  Sawbridge,  and  Alderman  Trecothick,  being  mem- 
bers of  parUaraent,  avowed  the  share  they  had  taken 
in  the  transaction,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to 
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19tli  March. 
The  House 
of  Commons 
express  dis- 
approbation 
of  the  remon- 
strance ;  and 
jointly  with 
the  Lords 
address  the 
King. 


Reraon- 
straucc  of 
Westmin- 
ster, 2Hth. 
And  Middle- 
sex, 31st. 


12th  April. 
Wilkes 
discharged. 
IBth. 


abide  the  consequences.  The  address  was  principally 
resisted  on  the  ground  of  inexpediency,  and  the  argu- 
ments on  this  head  were  ably  and  ingeniously  ui^ed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Wedder- 
bume,  and  Mr.  George  Qxenville.  They  were  an- 
swered by  General  Conway,  who  averred  that  the 
dignity  of  parliament  required  interference  at  all 
events :  the  right  of  the  people  to  present  a  petition 
was  undoubted ;  yet  if  such  petition  contained  treason, 
or  other  high  offence,  it  certainly  was  punishable ;  if 
not  in  the  common  courts,  indisputably  in  parliament. 
The  motion  being  carried*,  tilie  papers  were  laid 
before  the  House,  and  Sir  Thomas  Clavering  moved, 
"  That  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  present  parliament, 
"  or  to  assert  their  acts  to  be  invalid,  was  unwarrant- 
"  able,  tending  to  destroy  the  allegiance  of  the  subject, 
"  by  withdrawing  him  from  obedience  to  the  laws." 
A  long  and  animated  debate  ensued,  and  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  House,  on  a  division, 
decided  in  the  affirmative  t-  An  address  was  after- 
ward carried,  agreed  to  by  the  Lords  on  a  conference, 
and  presented  to  the  King,  who  returned  a  most 
gracious  answer. 

These  proceedings  were  fer  from  diminishing  the 
ardour  for  persecuting  the  sovereign  with  petitions. 
The  inhabitants  of  Westminster  presented,  under  the 
same  title,  an  address  similar  to  that  of  the  dty  of 
London;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Reverend  John  Home,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  on  the  popular  side  in  the  questions  relative 
to  the  controverted  election,  and  on  other  occasions. 

The  term  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  confinement  being  now 
expired,  and  his  fines  paid  out  of  the  public  subscrip- 
tion, he  was  discharged,  on  giving  the  required  se* 
curity.  He  pubUshed  an  address  to  the  freeholders 
of  Middlesex,  accusing  the  ministers  of  persecution 
and  injustice;  and  declaring  his  readiness  to  die  in 
the  cause  of  liberty. 


271  to  108. 


t  284  to  127. 
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On  the  day  that  terminated  the  existence  of  Mr.       chap. 


XVII. 


Herbert's  bill,  Lord  Chatham  brought  in  one  for  re-  

versing  the  adjudication  of  the  House  of  Commons       1770. 
in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes.     The  motion  for  a  second  I^^SL 
reading  was  supported  by  Lord  Temple,  Lord  Lyttel-  ham's  wu 
ton,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.      Lord  Chatham  |iJ"^^X^ 
stated  the  numbers  on  the  poll*,  derided  the  new  cation  of  the 
kind  of  state  arithmetic,  which  made  the  smaller  ex-  ^™^ 
ceed  the  greater  number,  and  said  it  was  flying  in  the  wiikes. 
face  of  all  law  and  freedom,  robbing  the  freeholders  of 
their  liberty,  and  making  a  mere  ferce  of  the  birth- 
rights of  Englishmen.     "  I  am  afraid,"  he  concluded, 
^^  this  measure  has  originated  too  near  the  palace :  I 
"  am  sorry ;  but  I  hope  His  Majesty  wiU  soon  open 
"  his  eyes,  and  see  it  in  all  its  deformity." 

Lord  Pomfret  called  to  order ;  but  Lord  Chatham 
refused  to  retract;  he  esteemed  the  King  in  his  per- 
sonal, and  revered  him  in  his  political  capacity ;  but 
hoped  he  would  redress  the  existing  grievances  by 
dissolving  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Mansfield  cited  many  cases  where  persons  ^p^^ 
had  been  expelled  the  Lower  House,  vdthout  any  Mansfield. 
attempt  to  interfere  by  the  Lords.  As  to  the  numbers 
on  the  poll,  he  said,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  considered  as 
nobody  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  consequently  Colonel 
Luttrell  had  no  opponent.  In  contested  elections,  the 
party  complaining  could  not  seek  redress  from  the 
electors,  or  the  people  at  large,  but  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  are  the  only  judges,  and  from  whose 
determination  there  is  no  appeal.  The  freeholder  is 
merely  to  determine  on  his  object,  by  giving  his  vote ; 
the  ultimate  power  lies  with  the  House,  which  judges 
of  his  being  a  legal  representative  in  the  several 
branches  of  his  qualifications.  The  people  were 
already  sufficiently  violent ;  but  if  the  superior  branch 
of  the  Legislature  should  join  them,  the  pubUc  en- 
couragement of  their  proceedings  would  occasion  such 
a  scene  of  anarchy  and  confiision,  that  he  almost 
trembled  at  the  thought. 

♦  WilkoB,  1143;  Luttrell,  296. 
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;_    Mansfield,    as  pregnant   with   unconstitutional   doc- 

1770.  trines :  by  pronouncing  Mr.  Wilkes's  incapacity,  and 
supported  refiising  to  receive  him  as  a  member,  the  House  of 
Camden.  Commous  had  acted  arbitrarily,  in  defiance  of  law  and 
precedent,  against  reason  and  justice:  a  secret  in- 
fluence had  said  the  word,  "  Mr.  Wilkes  shall  not 
"  sit ;"  and  the  fiat  was  to  be  obeyed,  although  it  tore 
up  tiie  heartstrings  of  the  constitution.  He  a»n- 
plimented  Lord  Maiisfield  on  his  expertness  in  refer- 
ring to  cases ;  but  sidd  the  present  question  should  be 
taken  upon  a  more  broad  and  general  bottom,  not 
as  candidate  against  candidate,  not  as  Mr.  Wilkes 
opposed  to  Colonel  Luttrell,  but  as  the  electors  at 
large  against  the  assumed  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  case  of  ship-money,  the  people 
justly  joined  in  the  cry,  and  it  ceased  to  be  a  question 
between  Mr.  Hampden  and  the  Eang,  but  the  people 
of  England  against  venal  and  oppressive  ministers. 
Repeating  the  words  of  Lord  Chatham,  he  proceeded, 
"  I  will  join  my  feeble  efforts  to  the  voice  of  the 
"  people ;  and  the  louder  I  hear  them  cry,  the  more 
"  I  shall  be  pleased."  The  judgment  on  the  Middle- 
sex election  had  inflicted  a  more  dangerous  wound  on 
the  constitution  than  any  which  were  given  during 
the  twelve  years'  absence  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Should  this  bill  be  rejected,  he  trusted 
in  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  the  people  to  renew 
their  claims  to  a  true  and  free  representation  in  parlia- 
ment, Bs  an  inherent  and  inalienable  right;  and  if^ 
session  after  session,  the  same  fatal  influence  should 
continue,  Englishmen  would  not  forget  this  bill  at 
the  next  general  election ;  but  make  such  a  compact 
with  the  elected,  as  to  procure  an  equal  representa- 
tion, and  a  full  redress  of  the  many  difficulties  under 
which  they  laboured. 
Rejected.  On    the   rejection   of  the  bill*,  a  short  protest 

was  signed  by  thirty-three  peers ;  and,  on  the  demand 
of  Lord  Chatham,    the  house    was  summoned    for 

*  89  against  42. 
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the  fourth,  on  a  motion  of  great  importance  relative      ^^f  * 
to  the  King. 


His  Lordship  then  moved  a  resolution  on  the  an-        1770. 
swer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  city  of  London;  L^rdcLf- 
affirming,  that  the  advice  by  which  the  King  had  ham's  motion 
acted  was  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency,  inasmuch  as  ^SsSi^c/to^e 
the  clearest  rights  of  the  subject  had  been  indiscrimi-  remonstiance. 
nately  checked  with  reprimand;    and  the  afflicted 
citizens  had  heard  from  the  throne  itself  that  the  con- 
tents of  their  humble   address,    remonstrance,  and 
petition,  could  not  but  be  considered  by  His  Majesty 
as  disrespectful  to  himself,  injurious  to  his  parlia^ 
mrait,  and  irreconcileable  to  the  principles  of  the  con* 
stitution. 

This  answer.  Lord  Chatham  said^  was  so  harsh, 
that  to  equal  it  baffled  his  reading  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  The  King's  judgment  or  disposition 
would  not  have  permitted  such  an  answer ;  and  poor 
as  his  opinion  of  the  administration  was,  he  could  not 
suppose  it  to  be  a  joint  advice ;  if  many  were  con- 
sulted, some  one  of  them  must  have  seen  the  ab- 
surdity. "  For  whoever  they  were  (I  care  not  of 
"  what  consequence),  they  were  either  fools  or  knaves  ; 
"  if  the  latter,  they  deserved  the  contempt  of  an  in- 
"  jured  people ;  if  the  former,  they  ought  to  have  been 
"  sent  to  school  before  they  were  suffered  to  take  the 
"  lead  in  public  office."  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
Lord  Chatham  offered  unbounded  adulation  to  the 
city,  and  said  that  Colonel  Luttrell  was  no  representa- 
tive  of  the  people,  but  a  nominee  thrust  in  by  foes  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  established  principles  of 
the  constitution. 

Lord  Pomfiret,  in  a  short  answer,  observed,  that  the  ?pp?^  ^^ 
house  had,  of  late,  been  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  fret. 
popular  nobleman  on  a  popular  topic,  to  the  great 
hindrance  of  other  business ;  but  the  Lords  could  not 
be  expected,  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  entirely 
to  change  their  opinions ;  to  condemn  a  measure  they 
had  then  approved,  and  on  which  they  had,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King,  applauded  the  propriety  of  his 
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14th. 

His  motion 
for  a  dijHo- 
lution  of 
parliament 


Mr.  Dowdes- 
welPs  motion 
to  disqualify 
rerenue  offi- 
cers 
VZih  Feb. 


Law  for  an- 
nulling  the 
protections 
granted  to 
servants  of 
peers. 


answer.     Several  other  peers  having  delivered  their 
opinions,  the  motion  was  rejected*. 

It  was  the  principal  aim  of  the  motion  to  extract 
from  the  ministry  some  defence  or  explanation  which 
might  afford  means  of  inflaming  the  discontents  of  the 
city ;  but,  in  defiance  of  much  abuse  and  personality, 
they  maintained  a  prudent  silence,  and  the  question 
was  lost. 

Lord  Chatham,  not  deterred  by  ill  success,  moved 
for  an  address  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  The  house, 
apprized  of  the  object  of  these  motions,  destroyed  the 
intended  effect,  by  prohibiting  the  admission  of  any 
persons  but  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
sons  of  peers.  The  debates  are  not  recorded,  but  the 
question  was  negatived. 

Several  attempts  were  made  in  this  session  to  alter 
the  laws  respecting  parliament  and  the  members  of 
both  houses.  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  in  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  disqualify- 
ing certain  officers  of  the  excise  and  customs  from 
voting  at  elections.  The  proposition  was  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  statements  of  the  increased  number  of  re- 
venue officers,  and  the  danger  accruing  to  Uberty  from 
their  suffrages  and  influence.  On  the  other  side,  it 
was  observed,  that  as  the  principal  officers  were  already 
disqualified  from  sitting,  and  all  persons  in  the  excise, 
customs,  or  post-office,  under  severe  penalties,  enjoined 
from  intermeddling,  by  persuasion  or  dissuasion,  in  the 
election  of  representatives,  the  proposed  bill  was  un- 
necessary, and  it  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty  to  deprive 
so  many  people  of  their  franchise.  The  motion  was 
lostf. 

An  act  passed  for  altering  the  law  relating  to  pri- 
vilege, so  far  as  it  extended  to  the  effects  and  do- 
mestics of  members  of  either  house.  Bills  of  this 
nature  had  been  frequently  proposed,  but  were  always 
considered  as  mere  attempts  to  engage  temporary  po- 
pularity by  affected  self-denial,  and  therefore  rejected. 


«  85  to  37 


t  263  to  188. 
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When  the  present  bill  had  passed  the  Commons,  and      ^^f* 

was  brought  into  the  House  of  Peers,  it  was  warmly    1_ 

apposed  by  Lords  Sandwich  and  Marchmont;  but  1770. 
defended  with  great  vigour  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  ^^^^ww. 
made  a  most  able  speech.  He  demonstrated,  from  the  fieia. 
best  principles,  that  the  privilege  was  not  so  valuable 
as  was  supposed;  and,  from  his  experience  in  the  court 
where  he  presided,  deprecated  the  rejection  of  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  relieve  the  practice  of  the  law  from 
many  impediments  and  embarrassments.  Being  ac- 
cused of  patronizing  the  bill  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  po- 
pularity, he  made  ttiis  animated  answer :  ^^  If  the  noble 
"  Lord  means  by  popularity  the  applause  bestowed  by 
^  after-ages  on  good  and  virtuous  actions,  I  have  long 
''  been  struggling  in  that  race ;  to  what  purpose,  all* 
^'  trying  time  can  alone  determine :  but  if  he  means  that 
'*  mushroom  popidarity  which  is  raised  without  merit, 
'^  and  lost  without  a  crime,  he  is  much  mistaken.  I 
"  defy  the  noble  Lord  to  point  out  a  single  action  in 
"  my  life,  where  the  popularity  of  the  times  ever  had 
^^  the  smallest  influence  on  my  determinations.  I 
^^  thank  God,  I  have  a  more  permanent  and  steady 
"  rule  for  my  conduct — ^the  dictates  of  my  own  breast. 
"  Those  who  have  foregone  that  pleasing  adviser,  and 
**  given  up  their  minds  to  the  slavery  of  every  popular 
"  impulse,  I  sincerely  pity :  I  pity  them  still  more,  if 
'^  vanity  leads  them  to  mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob  for 
'^  the  trumpet  of  feme.  Experience  might  inform 
"  them,  that  many  who  have  been  saluted  with  the 
**  huzzas  of  a  crowd  one  day,  have  received  their 
"  execrations  the  next :  and  many,  who  by  the  popu- 
"  larity  of  their  times  have  been  held  up  as  spotless 
"  patriots,  have,  nevertheless,  appeared  on  the  his- 
"  torian's  page,  when  truth  has  triumphed  over  delu- 
"  sion,  the  assassins  of  Uberty.  Why,  then,  can  the 
"  noble  Lord  think  I  am  ambitious  of  present  popu- 
"  larity,  that  echo  of  folly,  and  shadow  of  renown?" 
The  hiil  passed. 

Another  measure  of  still  greater  importance  was  Mr.  Gren- 
Mr.  George   Grenville's  bill  for  regulating  the  pro-  decidlngpeU- 
ceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  controverted  tionsoncon- 
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elecUons. 


elections.  Since  the  famous  Aylesbury  case,  in  1704, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  considered  as  sole  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  electors,  and  all  other  matters 
relating  to  the  return  of  members*.  However  well 
founded  the  claim,  the  practice  was  attended  with 
many  inconveniences.  At  first,  the  contested  cases 
had  been  tried  in  a  select  committee,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  most  learned  members ;  but  afterward 
the  practice  prevailed  of  hearing  the  petitioners  by 
counsel  at  the  bar.  Petitions  were  fi^equentiy  so  nu- 
merous, as  materially  to  impede  pubUc  business ;  and 
substantial  justice  was  seldom  obtained.  As  the 
judges  were  not  bound  by  an  oath,  or  even  promise 
upon  honour,  to  resist  the  impulse  of  partiality,  their 
suffi-ages  were  often  biassed  by  party,  or  personal  con- 
siderations. To  remedy  these  evils,  Mr.  Grenville's 
bill  provided  that  every  case  of  contested  election 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  the  sitting  member  and  the  petitioner, 
from  a  Ust  of  forty-nine,  the  result  of  a  ballot.  .  £ach 
party  was  empowered  to  nominate  one  member  besides 
those  thirteen,  and  the  coromittee  was  authorised  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  and  bound  by 
2i8i  March,  oath  to  decide  impartially.  Such  is  the  outline  of  this 
celebrated  law.  The  existence  of  an  evil,  and  the 
great  want  of  a  remedy,  were  generally  admitted;  but 
yet  the  mode  proposed  was  not  exempt  from  objections. 
Some  members  opposed  it  in  the  whole,  as  an  aban- 
donment of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  house,  by 
assigning  them,  without  reserve  or  appeal,  to  a  portion 
of  its  members ;  among  these  were  Mr.  Rigby  and 
Mr.  Dyson.  Lord  North  disapproved  of  some  pro- 
posed regulations,  but  laid  in  his  claim  to  reject  the 
whole  bfil,  unless  those  clauses  should  be  amended  in 
the  committee.  In  that  stage,  many  clauses  met  with 
considerable  opposition,  and  were  new  modelled.  On 
the  third  reading,  a  postponement  of  the  bill  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fox ;  the 
effort  was  opposed  by  Dunning,  Burke,  and  Wedder- 


30th. 


Coxe*s  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  vol.  i.  chap.  4.  p.  20,  4to.  edit. 
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bume,  and,  although  supported  by  Lord  North,  Mr.       xv^f' 
De  Grey  the   attorney-general,    and  several    minis- 


terial members,   felled  on  a  division*;   the   country        1770. 

gentlemen,  led  by  Sir  William  Baggott,  having  given 

their  suf&ages  against  the  minister.     In  the  House  of  5th  April. 

Lords  the  bill  passed  with  little  animadversion,  and  a 

panegyric  fix)m  Lord  Chatham  f.     The  duration  of  the 

act  was  Umited  to  seven  years,  and  it  was  amended  in 

the  next  session. 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  and  expenditure  of  the  l^v^ 
civil  list  was  one  of  the  popular  topics  urged  in  both  Sni  iwt 
houses.     Mr.  GrenviUe  moved  for  an  account  of  those  28th  Feb. 
expenses  for  one  year,  ending  the  fifth  of  January. 
The  late  Kmg,  it  was  said,  left  a  saving  of  £  170,000, 
which  came  to  the  hands  of  His  present  Majesty; 
besides  which,  and  his  own  revenue,  he  had  received 
from  parliament  an  aid  of  £513,000;  the  civil  Ust 
expenses  had  greatly  increased  in  1768,  and  it  was  in- 
ferred that  the  money  was  employed  during  the  gene- 
ral election  to  the  injury  of  the  people. 

The  motion  was  resisted  on  grounds  of  decency, 
convenience,  and  expediency ;  and  rejected^. 

Mr.  Dowdeswell  afterward  moved  for  certain  ao-  12th  Mar. 
counts  relative  to  the  King's  debts  in  1762, 1763,  1765, 
and  1766,  and  the  amount  of  money  in  the  exchequer 
at  the  late  King's  decease.     The  motion  was  opposed 


♦  185  to  123. 

t  In  a  publication  in  1789,  of  "  Extra-official  State  Papers,"  by  William 
Knox,  Esq.,  late  under  secretary  of  state,  yoI.  ii.  p.  41,  is  the  following  account 
of  part  of  a  conversation,  which  the  editor  of  that  work  had  with  Mr.  Grenville, 
at  Wootton,  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Grenville's  returning  to  office.  "  He  told 
"  me,  that  he  found  his  health  and  spirits  rery  much  declined ;  that  he  had  given  ' 
"  up  all  thoughts  of  office,  and  did  not  wish  to  take  any  active  port  in  public 
"  business.  And  indeed,"  he  continued  with  a  deep  sigj^  and  putting  his  hand 
upon  his  side,  "  I  am  no  longer  capable  of  serving  the  public.  My  health  and 
"  ijmitt  are  gfine.  The  only  thing  I  have  any  mtentinn  of  dnmg,  u  to  endeavour 
**  to  give  wme  check  to  the  ahommable  proetituiion  of  the  Hoiue  of  Commom  in 
"  electiona,  by  votinsrfor  whoever  has  the  support  of  the  minister,  which  must  end 
"  in  (he  ruin  of  public  liberty,  if  it  be  not  checked,'*  In  pursuance  of  this  reso- 
lution, Mr.  GrenviUe,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1770,  proposed  his  plan  in  a  most 
able  and  convincing  speech.  The  bill  received  the  Royal  assent,  upon  the  I'ith 
of  April,  1770;  and  Mr.  Grenville  died  on  the  13th  November  following;  with 
the  satisfiiction  of  having  completed  one  of  the  noblest  works,  for  the  honour  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  security  of  the  constitution,  that  was  ever  de- 
vised by  any  minister  or  statesman.     Hatsell's  Precedents,  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

X  2G2  to  165. 
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by  Lord  North ;  but  Mr.  Dowdeswell  having,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  reflected  on  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
Lord  Mountstuart  successfully  requested  that  the  ac- 
counts might  be  granted,  to  clear  his  &.ther*s  character. 

La.  a  committee  on  the  state  of  die  nation,  Mr. 
Dowdeswell  proposed  an  address,  reciting  the  excess 
of  expenditure,  and  requesting  the  King  to  retrench 
his  expenses,  and  enforce  on  his  servants  the  practice 
of  economy,  which  would  tend  most  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  the  satis&cticm  of  his  own  royal 
mind,  and  the  content  of  his  people.  Lord  North, 
after  shewing  the  impropriety,  want  of  respect,  and 
indecency  of  the  address,  moved  that  the  chairman 
should  leave  the  chair,  and  the  committee  (which  had 
existed  eight  months  without  producing  any  good  con- 
sequence) be  dissolved.     This  motion  was  carried*. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  ineffectually  re- 
peated the  motion  in  the  House.  Sir  Edward  Astiey 
also  demanded  a  Ust  of  pensions,  which  occasioned  a 
debate,  but  was  refasedf. 

In  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Chatham,  in  moving 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  and  expenditure  of  the 
civil  list,  took  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself 
against  the  charge  frequently  made,  of  granting  nume- 
rous pensions.  He  produced  a  list,  and  after  speaking 
of  several  of  the  parties  in  terms  of  appropriate  praise, 
mentioned  Lord  Camden,  as  one  whose  integrity  had 
made  him  once  more  a  poor  and  private  man ;  he  was  dis- 
missed for  his  vote  in  &ivour  of  right  of  election  in  the 
people.  These  intemperate  words  were  taken  down, 
but  no  consequences  ensued.  The  motion  was  ne- 
gatived. 

The  affairs  of  America  were  debated  with  the  usual 
zeal  and  violence.  Before  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  re- 
signation, a  petition  had  been  presented  from  the  mer- 
chants of  London  trading  to  that  continent,  describ- 
ing the  importance  and  advantages  of  the  traffic  in 
former  times,  its  total  suppression  by  combinatioiis  in 


•  208  to  75. 
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consequence  of  the  late  tax-laws,  and  praying  relief;       ^xYn' 

and  governor  PownaU  had  fixed  a  day  for  the  discussion ;     L 

but  it  was  prevented  by  the  committee   on  the  state        1770. 
of  the  nation.      When  the  change  in  the  ministry  RiJ|Ji"> 
h|ul  taken   place,    Lord    North  informed   him  that  duO^ex. 
ministers  were  pledged  to  move  a  repeal  of  the  duties  *^®p**®*- 
on  glass,  paper,  white  lead,  red  lead,  and  painters' 
colours;    but   the  governor  informed  him  that   the 
measure  would  be  ineffectual,  unless  all  the  duties 
were  repealed,  the  drawback  on  china  and  earthen- 
ware discontinued,  and    no    part    of   the  preamble, 
which   was  really  the  grievance,   was   permitted  to 
remain.     He  was  informed  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  government  to  carry  concession  to  that  extent*. 
When   the  petition  was  debated,  Gtovemor  Pownall 
proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  it  should  extend  to 
all  the  duties,  and  supported  his  motion  by  a  long 
speech,  replete  with  considerations  of  political  expe- 
<^ency  and  abstract  right. 


*  Letter  firom  GoTemor  Pownall  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  27t]i  and  29t]i  Jan. 
1770.  King  George  the  Third's  MSS.  British  Museum,  vol.  189,  fo.  28.  As  this 
collection  will  hereafter  be  referred  to,  an  account  of  it  is  given  from  a  volume  in 
which  the  originals  are  fairly  transcribed.  Immediately  after  the  affair  of  Lex- 
ington (19th  April  1775),  Boston  was  surroimded  by  the  rebels,  all  intercourse 
with  the  country  cut  off,  and  no  person  allowed  to  quit  it  without  permisaion,  or 
to  paas  the  enemy's  lines  without  being  searched.  Mr.  Cooper  was  one  who 
obtained  a  passport.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  disaffected  party,  and  minister  of 
the  Gospel  to  one  of  the  religious  societies,  a  man  of  great  weight  and  influence 
among  tjie  people,  admired  for  his  abilities,  and  respected  on  account  of  his 
holy  profession  and  exemplary  life.  Afraid  of  the  consequences  of  possessing 
these  letters,  yet  unwilUng  to  destroy  them,  he  confided  them  to  the  care  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Jeffiies,  one  of  the  select  men  of  Boston.  Mr.  Jeffries,  falling  ill 
and  retiring  into  the  country,  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  who  was  a 
loyalist,  and,  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  took  them  to  Halifax  and  afterwards 
to  London.  There  he  made  a  present  of  them  to  Mr.  Thompson,  who,  accord- 
ing  to  his  own  expression,  "  presumed  most  humbly  to  lay  them  at  His  Majesty's 
"  feet,  as  a  literary,  as  well  as  a  political  curiosity."  King  George  IV.  presented 
them  to  the  British  Museum.  On  the  same  subject.  Dr.  Frai^in  says,  "  The 
"  repeal  of  the  whole  late  Act  would  have  been  a  prudent  measure ;  and  I  have 
**  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  North  was  for  it»  but  some  of  the  other  ministers 
"  would  not  agree  to  it.  So  the  duty  on  tea,  with  that  obnoxious  preamble,  re- 
"  main  to  continue  the  dispute.  Let  us  therefore"  he  adds,  "  hold  fast  our 
"  loyalty  to  our  King  (who  has  the  best  disposition  towards  us,  and  a  family 
"  interest  in  our  prosperity),  as  that  steady  loyalty  is  the  most  probable  means 
*'  of  securing  us  from  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  corrupt  parliament  that  does  not 
"  like  us,  and  conceives  itself  to  have  an  interest  in  keeping  us  down  and  forc- 
"  ing  us."  Letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  8th  June,  1770.  Same  MSS.  Marshall's  Life 
of  Washington,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
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^l^l'  In  the  debate,  several  opinions  were  avowed  which 

_I did  not  accord  either  with  the  original  motion  or  the 

1770.  amendment.  Mr.  Grenville  said  he  had  acted  systan- 
atically  in  imposing  the  stamp  duty,  which  he  had 
reason  to  think  coidd  and  woiQd  be  paid.  The  suc- 
ceeding ministry  had  also  pursued  a  system  which  then 
perhaps  was  the  next  best,  that  of  repealing  the  act^ 
replacing  America  in  its  pristine  condition,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  preserving  the  power  of  the  English  Far- 
Uament,  by  a  law  declaring  the  right  of  taxation.  The 
next  ministers  laid  a  tax  diametrically  repugnant  to 
commercial  principles,  bringing  in  no  money  to  the 
state  (the  clear  annual  amount  being  under  sixte^i 
thousand  pounds)  and  throwing  America  into  a  ten- 
fold flame.  Although  he  was  of  opinion  the  Americans 
should  be  eased,  yet,  as  the  ministry  had  formed  no 
systematic  plan,  he  considered  the  intended  partial 
repeal  as  iutile,  and  the  amendment  inadequate.  He 
did  not  think  the  first  proposal  would  be  of  any  real 
service,  nor  would  he  assist  in  forcing  the  ministry 
to  adopt  a  measure  which  he  thought  very  httle  better, 
and  therefore  should  not  vote. 

General  Conway,  Sir  William  Meredith,  and 
Colonel  Barre  supported  the  amendment :  while  Lord 
Barrington  and  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  opposed  both  the 
motion  and  the  amendment ;  they  saw  no  probability 
that  repealing  the  tax  would  quiet  America,  and  there- 
fore were  desirous  of  putting  the  act  in  execution 
absolutely,  and  with  the  imited  powers  of  the  nation. 
The  amendment  was  rejected*,  and  the  act  ultimately 
passed  according  to  the  minister's  first  proposal.  An 
9th  April.       ineffectual  effort  was  afterwards  made  to  repeal  the 

duty  on  tea. 
26th.  Alderman  Trecothick,  who  failed  in  this  attempt. 

Motion  for      succccded  in  obtaining  papers  relative  to  American 
papers.  affiairs.     Governor  Powndl  founded  on  them  a  motion 

for  an  address,  praying  for  the  examination  of  the 
several  powers  and  authorities  contained  in  the  com- 
missions granted,  and  in  the  orders  and  instructions 

*  204  to  142. 
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issued,  to  the  provincial  governors  and  commanders-       xytf' 

in-chief ;  to  the  end  that  such  commissions,  instruc- 

tions,  and  orders,  might  he  explained,  corrected,  and        1770. 
amended,  vrhere  they  clashed  or  interfered  with  each  ^^^^*^ 
other,  or  contained  powers  and  authorities  not  war-  Forezamina. 
ranted  by  law  and  the  constitution.     In  his  speech,  he  uSLw^ 
panegyrized  the  loyalty  and  good  dispositions  of  the  of  governors. 
colonists,   and   severely  blamed  the  conduct    of  Sir 
Francis  Bernard.    He  was  seconded  by  the  lord-mayor, 
and  a  strenuous  debate  ensued,  which  continued  two 
days,  and  in  which  some  recent  transactions  in  America 
were  vehemently  discussed;  but  the  motion  was  re- 
jected*. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  19th  May. 
offered  eighteen  resolutions,  which,  after  some  discus-  Motions  in 
sion,  were  disposed  of  by  a  motion  of  adjournmentj. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  means  pos-  lOth  April. 
sessed  by  magistrates  in  the  metropolis  for  preventing  J^S^en-^" 
burglaries  and  robberies.  A  committee  had  been  ap-  tion  of  bur- 
pointed;  and,  from  their  report,  it  appeared  that,  roSbwiw.^ 
in  and  about  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
the  number  of  burglaries  had  increased  from  sixty- 
three  to  one  hundred  and  four  within  the  short 
period  of  six  months ;  and  it  was  also  stated  that  these 
offences  were  principally  committed  by  about  twenty 
young  persons,  few  being  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age,  most  of  them  not  above  seventeen.  They  gene- 
raJly  began  when  very  young,  as  pick-pockets,  and 
afterward  became  house-breakers,  to  support  their 
increasing  expenses.  The  information  on  which  this 
ample  report  was  founded,  proceeded  chiefly  from  Sir 
John  Fielding,  an  experienced  magistrate,  and  Mr. 
James  Sayer,  the  deputy  high  steward  of  Westminster ; 
it  contained  many  details  on  the  progress  of  crime,  and 
the  means  by  which  punishment  was  evaded.  It  recom- 
mended some  very  severe  measures,  that  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  if  obtained  by  burglary  or  highway 
robbery,  should,  like  the  principals,  be  capitally  pu- 
nished ;  that  felons  sentenced  to  transportation  should 

♦  197  to  79.  t  60  to  26. 
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be  conveyed  to  Africa  or  the  East  Indies ;  and  that 
ballad-singers  should  be  treated  as  conunon  vagrants, 
because,  in  the  crowd  which  they  caused  to  assemble, 
pick-pockets  found  easy  means  of  depredation* 

Against  these  resolutions  it  was  objected  that  we 
ought  not  to  increase  the  number  of  capital  punish- 
ments in  a  code  already  too  bloody ;  that  tranjsportation 
to  Africa  was  in  effect  a  sentence  of  death,  although 
not  so  expressed ;  that  convicts  could  not,  on  account  of 
the  expenses,  be  sent  to  the  East  Indies ;  and  humanity, 
assuming  the  tone  of  burlesque  pleasantry,  interposed 
a  word  for  itinerant  muses,  commonly  called  ballad- 
singers.  No  resolution  was  passed,  and  the  report  was 
not  frirther  considered. 

In  closing  the  session,  the  King  expressed  his  great 
satisfaction  at  the  temper  with  which  members  had 
conducted  all  their  proceedings,  and  dismissed  them, 
with  thanks  for  the  supplies,  and  recommending  to 
them  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  by  main- 
taining every  part  of  our  excellent  constitution. 
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CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 
1769—1770—1771. 

View  of  America. — Effect  of  reviying  the  statute  of  Henry 
VIII. — ^in  Massachuset's  Bay. — Proceedings  of  the  legisla- 
tore.— Proceedings  in  other  provinces. — Non-importation 
committees  formed.^ — Examination  of  the  conduct  of  ministry 
— Conduct  of  the  people  of  Boston  toward  the  military. — 
Riot  in  Boston.  —  Town-meeting.  —  Soldiers  removed. — 
Efforts  to  inspire  revenge. — Trial  and  aquittal  of  Captain 
Preston  and  his  soldiers. — General  court  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge.— Unpopidarity  of  the  non-importation  agreement — 
which  is  renounced  on  the  repeal  of  the  duties. — Remon- 
strance of  the  dty  of  London  to  the  King. — Behaviour  of 
Beckford — approved  by  the  city. — Address  on  the  birth  of 
a  princess. — Address  of  the  city  to  Lord  Chatham. — ^Death 
of  Beckford. — Combination  of  France  and  Spain.— Account 
of  Falkland's  Islands. — Expulsion  of  the  English  colonists 
by  the  Spaniards. — Information  received  in  England. — 
Exertions  of  ministry. — Conduct  of  opposition. — ^West- 
minster meeting. — Debates  in  Parliament  on  the  aggression 
of  Spain.  —  Progress  of  negotiation.  —  Unwillingness  of 
France  to  engage  in  war. — Dismission  of  Choiseul. — Con- 
cession of  Spain,  and  final  adjustment. — Changes  in  the 
ministry. — Proceedings  on  the  Spanish  disputes. — Motion  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond. — House  of  Commons. — Further 
efforts.  —  Lord  Chatham. — Grovemor  Pownall. — Disagree- 
ment between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. — Arrange- 
ment with  Spain  approved. — Trials  of  certain  printers  for 
publishing  Junius's  Letters. — Captain  Constantine  Phipps's 
motion. — Discussion  of  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine  in  cases 
of  libel — he  leaves  a  written  document  with  the  clerk  of 
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the  House  of  Lords. — ^Disfranchisement  of  the  electors  of 
New  Shoreham. — ^Motions  arising  out  of  the  Middlesex 
election. 

In  occupying  themselves  about  America,  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  yielded  only  to  the  dictates  of  propriety 
and  necessity:  the  situation  of  affairs  claimed  inter- 
ference, but  the  measures  adopted  were  not  judicious 
or  salutary.  While  the  cause  of  American  insubordi- 
nation was  so  vehemently  defended  by  advocates  of 
unparalleled  courage,  credit,  and  ability,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  the  exertions  of  authority  in  restrain- 
ing the  turbulent,  and  restoring  the  reign  of  order, 
should  be  attended  with  success.  Every  effort  of 
coercion  was  resisted  as  an  illegal  encroachment,  while 
every  conciliatory  attempt  was  considered  as  the 
result  of  timiditjs  and  a  pledge  of  victory  to  fixture 
opposition. 

The  measure  of  the  Grafton  administration,  which 
announced  the  revival  of  the  obsolete  statute  of  Henry 
Vni.  produced  extensive  ill  consequences ;  the  tyran- 
nical spirit  of  that  proceeding  was  so  obvious,  that,  in 
provinces  where  the  inhabitants  were  tranquil  and 
loyal,  it  was  felt  as  an  invasion  of  liberty,  and  the 
people  were  obliged  to  those,  in  the  other  states, 
who  were  willing  to  brave  the  storm  and  by  a  dis- 
play of  courageous  hostility  secure  fireedom  to  all  the 
colonies. 

In  Massachuset's  Bay,  against  which  this  measure 
was  principally  directed,  and  where  the  presence  of 
soldiers  inspired  some  little  awe,  a  temporary  con- 
sternation ensued;  the  writers  of  seditious  publica- 
tions desisted  for  a  few  weeks,  but  speedily  resumed 
their  labours.  The  new  assembly,  convened  in  pur- 
suance of  the  King's  writ,  adhering  to  the  spirit  of 
their  predecessors,  stated,  in  a  message  to  the  governor, 
that  they  could  not  proceed  with  fireedom  while  ships 
of  war  werq  in  the  harbour  and  a  military  force  in 
Boston ;  but  the  governor  answered,  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  remove  either  ships  or  troops.  The  assembly 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  council,  carefiilly  ex- 
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clttdiBg  every  person  attached  to  government,  or  who,      xvm ' 

by  his  talents  and  mfluence,  had  contributed  to  restrain    L 

or  oppose  the  turbulent  party;  they  then  replied  to        i769. 
the  governor,  that  a  military  force  assisting  in  the  i3^J"»«- 
execution  of  laws,  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
a  free  constitution :  the  unwillingness  of  a  people  in 
general  that  a  law  should  be  constituted,  was  strong 
presumption  of  its  being  unjust :  it  could  not  be  the 
law  of  the  people,  as  they  must  consent  to  laws  before 
they  could,  in  conscience,  be  obliged  to  obey.     They  27th  June. 
voted  charges  against  their  governor  for  misconduct,  ®^  •''^^y* 
and  a  petition  for  his  removal,  which  was  transmitted 
to  their  agent,  to  be  laid  before  the  privy-council ;  and 
passed  a  vote,  declaratory  of  their  right,  as  British 
subjects,  to  be  tried  for  treason,  felony,  or  any  other 
crime,   within  the  colony;   that  they  might  not  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  or  of 
the  advantage  of  summoning  and  producing  witnesses. 
Governor  Bernard  prorogued  the  general  court,  and, 
during  the  recess,  returned  to  England*. 

The  example  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  Prooeedings 
Bay  was  followed  in  several  other  provinces;  they  ^n^^"^^"*" 
passed  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  administra^ 
tion,  and  entered  into  resolutions  declaratory  of  their 
rights  in  cases  of  trial  for  treason;  these,  in  some 
colonies,  were  expressed  in  terms  so  acrimonious  that 
the  assemblies  were  dissolved.  This  measure  increased 
the  spirit  of  disaffection :  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lative bodies  returning  to  their  homes,  and  mixing 
with  the  people,  extended  the  influence  of  the  opinions 
they  had  previously  expressed  and  encouraged,  and  to 
which  they  had  the  credit  of  appearing  as  martyrs. 

/    The  prevailing    resentment  against    the  British  Non-im- 
govemment  facilitated  the  operations  of  those  who  portation 
were  desirous  of  distressing  the  mother  country  by  fom^.  * 
anti-commercial  combinations.     The  example  was  set 

*  Almon's  Collection  of  Papers,  toI.  i.  p.  226,  to  the  end.  Stedman'a 
History  of  the  American  War,  yoI.  i.  p.  nO,  et  seq.  While  in  England,  Governor 
Bernard  was  tried  (28th  February  1/70)  at  the  cock-pit,  on  &e  articles  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  the  general  assembly  of  Massachiiset's  Bay,  and  acquitted. 
Soe  Annual  Register,  1770,  p.  76.  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1770,  p.  139 
and  165. 
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in  Massachusetts  Bay,  where,  as  soon  as  the  governor 
had  dissolved  the  assembly,  the  members  met  in  a 
public  room  in  a  tavern,  formed  themselves  into  a 
voluntary  convention,  drew  up  articles  of  association 
against  the  use  of  any  merchandize  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  signed  and  recommended  them  to  the 
people.  They  had  soon  the  satis&ction  to  find  thdr 
measures  genially  approved.  The  members  of  the 
late  assembly  were  aU  re-elected,  excepting  oidy  the 
few  who  had  dissented  from  the  popular  proeeedKngff. 
According  to  their  hopes,  other  colonies  made  common 
cause  witii  them,  and  entered  into  non-importation 
agreements*.  Committees  were  appointed  in  the 
several  towns,  to  examine  cargoes  on  their  arrival 
from  Great  Britain,  and  report  to  their  constituents 
in  what  manner  the  terms  of  the  association  had  been 
adhered  to ;  votes  of  censure  were  passed  on  those  who 
infringed  them,  and  their  names  were  published  as 
enemies  to  their  country.  These  proceedings  alarmed 
the  merchants  of  London,  and  pit)duced  the  applica- 
tion to  Parliament  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned f . 

Lord  North's  fitdlity  in  yielcling  to  this  aralication 
was  unfortunate.  The  associations  in  America  were 
promoted  or  sanctioned  by  mercantile  speculators,  who 
had  large  stocks  of  BritiBh  goods  in  their  possession ; 
but  according  to  the  state  of  labour,  and  the  difficulties 
of  commerce  which  then  prevailed,  a  perseverance  of 
two  years  would  have  reduced  the  Americans  to  the 
necessity  of  applying  again  with  abject  humility  to 


*  Memoirs,  ftc.  of  Thomas  Jeffenon,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

t  The  non-importation  compact  was  formed  by  reasonings  not  drawn  from 
resentment  against  the  English  government  alone  ;  it  was  argued,  that  time  and 
peraererance  must  change  the  present  determinations.  "  I  hope,"  Dr.  Franklin 
observed,  in  a  private  letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  "  my  country  foULS  will  remain  as 
"  fixed  in  their  resolutions  of  industry  and  fnijgality  as  parUament  is  with  respect 
"  to  the  duty  acts.  We  shall  reap  more  solid  and  extensive  advantagies  from 
"  the  steady  practice  of  those  virtues,  than  we  can  suffer  damage  from  all 
"  the  duties  that  parliament  can  lay  upon  us.  They  flatter  themselves  you 
"  cannot  long  sulMUSt  without  their  manufactures :  colonies  will  differ  among 
"  themselves :  men  may  be  contented  without  luxuries,  but  women  will  not. 
*'  Ministerial  people  all  talk  in  this  strain,  and  many  of  the  merchants."  By 
these  and  similar  arguments,  he  recommends  a  system  which  he  had  always 
favoured,  and  avowed  in  his  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons. — 
King  George  the  Third's  MSS.  British  Museum,  vol.  188,  27th  April,  1769. 
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Great  Britain,  or  of  living  on  the  produce  of  their  own      ^^f; 
soil,  deprived  of  every  indulgence  to  which  they  had 


been  accustomed:  in  a  state  which  would  have  re-  i769. 
duced  the  most  opulent  of  the  associators  to  envy  the 
condition  of  a  common  mechanit;  or  day-lahourer  at 
home.  To  a  large  body  of  men  under  the  pressure  of 
perpetual  suffering,  the  lessons  of  philosophical  or 
patriotic  self-denial  must  soon  have  been  repeated  in 
vain.  Jn  vain  would  they  have  been  told,  after  severe 
and  continued  suffering  had  taught  them  the  contrary, 
that  this  handicraft  shop-keepuig  state  would,  for  its 
own  sake,  learn  to  behave  more  civilly  to  its  cus- 
tomers*. If  it  was  desirable  to  the  minister  to  coerce 
the  Americans,  they  had  furnished  him  with  the 
means ;  for  by  taking  advantage  of  their  combinations, 
and  issuing  a  prohibition  against  the  exportation  of 
drugs,  and  various  other  necessaries,  except  on  terms 
of  proper  submission,  their  own  miseries  would  have 
produ<>ed  such  dissensions,  and  created  such  a  general 
abhorrence  of  the  spirit  of  resistance,  that  a  long 
period  must  have  elapsed  before  it  could  again  have 
been  exhibited  with  effect.  If  the  ministry  were 
afraid  to  pursue  this  resolute  course,  they  should  have 
conciliated  the  colonists  by  a  total  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious law,  and  not  left  the  Americans,  without  a 
possibility  of  experiencing  inconvenience,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  plausible  ground  of  complaint. 

At  the  time  when  Lord  North  was  endeavouring  Conduct  of 

,^,__  i"i»  "^®  people 

to  restore,  if  possible,  contentment  to  the  colonists,  ofBoBton 
they  were  again  engaged  in  acts  of  outrage  which  ^JJJJJ^.^® 
demanded  severe  correction.  While  four  regiments 
were  quartered  at  Boston,  the  inhabitants  were  kept 
in  awe  by  their  numbers,  and  maintained  a  sullen 
tranquillity  ;  but  two  being  removed,  they  lost  all  fear, 
and  displayed  their  aniihosity  to  government  by  insults 
on  the  mihtary,  who  were  abused  and  vilified  in  the 
newspapers,  and  every  opportunity  taken  to  degrade, 
and  expose  them  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
populace.     The  soldiers  were  neither  by  education, 

•  Dr.  Franklin  to  Dr.  Cooper,  same  MSS.  vol.  188. 
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nor  the  habits  acquired  in  the  service,  disposed  to 
bear  such  treatment  with  patience,  and  the  peace  was 
frequently  disturbed  by  contentions  and  affirays  be- 
tween them  and  the  people.  In  this  state  of  mutual 
animosity,  each  party  imputed  to  the  other  views  and 
designs  which  were  probably  never  entertained.  The 
Bostonians  were  accused  of  a  project  to  expel  the 
military  by  force,  and  of  having  engaged  a  party  from 
the  country  to  assist  in  executing  it  *.  The  soldiers 
were  charged  with  a  systematic  design  to  uige  the 
people  beyond  their  patience,  that  a  moment  of  excess 
might  friniish  a  pretext  for  a  general  massacre  and 
plunder  -j-.  Of  the  first  of  these  accusations  no  evi- 
dence has  ever  appeared ;  the  latter  refiites  itself;  as 
the  military,  if  they  had  formed  such  a  plan,  would 
have  executed  it  before  they  were  weakened  by  the 
departure  of  half  their  force. 

The  quarrels  of  individuals  and  small  parties,  in 
process  of  time,  produced  a  general  sentiment  of  ran- 
cour, which  occasioned  a  more  serious  contest.  A  dis- 
pute having  arisen  between  the  soldiers  and  the  rope- 
makers,  and  many  circumstances  of  irritation  having 
occurred,  measures  were  taken  on  both  sides  for  a 
general  engagement.  Unfortunately,  all  the  disputes 
between  the  townsmen  and  the  soldiers  were  kept  con- 
cealed from  the  officers :  the  miUtary  would  not  im- 
peach themselves ;  and  the  people  maintained  a  lofty 
and  supercilious  reserve,  disdaining  to  refer  their  griev- 
ances to  the  arbitrament  of  men  whom  they  neither 
esteemed  nor  respected.  In  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vious disposition  of  the  parties,  and  the  fiiry  excited 
by  recent  transactions,  a  serious  riot  was  raised,  the 
commencement  and  conduct  of  which  are  differently 
related,  as  prejudice  or  interest  prevails  ;  nor  can  any 
of  the  proceedings  be  recounted  with  the  confidence 
arising  from  a  clear  and  weU-connected  narrative. 

It  appears  that  an  affray  took  place  in  the  evening 
between  two  soldiers  and  a  party  of  the  lower  order 
of  people,  upon  which  a  mob  was  immediately  raised. 

•  St<^man*8  History  of  the  American  War,  toI.  i.  p.  75. 
t  Namitive  of  the  horrid  massacre  in  Boston,  paaaim. 
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To  increase  the  number  of  their  partisans,  the  Bos-      Sviif ' 

tonians  broke  into  two  meeting-houses,  and  rang  the     L. 

alarm-bells,  the  usual  signal  of  fire ;  they  also  ran  1770. 
about  the  streets  calling  the  people  from  their  houses 
to  defend  themselves ;  thus  an  immense  and  exaspe- 
rated multitude  was  collected.  Captain  Preston,  the 
commanding  officer  on  duty,  knew  nothing  of  the  late 
transactions ;  and  considering  the  alarm  to  be  really, 
aa  it  was  apparently,  excited  by  fire,  received  informa- 
tion of  the  commotion  with  surprise.  He  repaired  to 
the  main-guard,  and,  seeing  the  crowd  flock  toward 
the  custom-house,  and  hearing  the  threats  of  the  popu- 
lace, became  apprehensive  of  some  attempt  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  chest  containing  the  public  money ; 
he  was  also  informed  that  the  people  had  expressed  a 
resolution  to  murder  the  sentinel.  He  summoned  to 
his  aid  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  twelve  privates  ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  violence,  accompanied  the 
party  himself.  The  mob,  who  were  obliged,  by  the 
united  efibrts  of  the  guards,  to  keep  a  certain  distance, 
tried,  by  abusive  epithets  and  defiance,  and  by  throwing 
stones  and  snowballs,  to  irritate  the  military  to  a  for- 
getfulness  of  their  duty.  Captain  Preston  parleyed, 
and  attempted  to  convince  the  people,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  men  were  drawn  up,  the  position  in  which 
they  held  their  arms,  and  the  situation  in  which  he 
himself  stood,  that  no  intention  could  be  entertained 
of  firing.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  one  of  the 
mob  struck  a  soldier  with  a  cudgel ;  the  man  so  in- 
sulted, immediately  fired.  The  Captain,  turning  to 
reprimand  him  for  firing  without  orders,  received  a 
violent  blow  on  the  arm  with  a  club.  Some  persons 
from  behind  gave  the  word  "  fire  ;"  but  the  confusion 
was  so  great,  that  no  one  distinctly  knew  from  whom 
it  proceeded.  Captain  Preston  repeatedly  ordered  the 
men  not  to  fire ;  but  about  ten  pieces  were  discharged. 
Tlie  word  could  not  have  been  clearly  understood,  nor 
could  it  have  been  given  by  the  officer,  since  the  men 
in  their  previous  position  stood  with  bayonets  fixed, 
and  their  arms  half-cocked ;  there  are  several  interme- 
diate words  of  command  which  an  officer  could  not 
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have  omitted :  beside,  had  the  word  been  given  by  the 
officer,  the  whole  division  would  have  fired  at  once ; 
whereas  from  every  account  it  appears,  that,  after  the 
man  who  had  been  struck,  two  fired,  then  three,  and 
then  five.     The  result  was,  that  four  persons  were 
killed,  and  six  or  seven  wounded :  the  popxQace  fled 
with  precipitation,  but  shortly  returned  to  carry  off 
their  friends :  the  military,  apprehensive  of  a  new  at- 
tack, were  again  preparing  to  fire ;  but  Captain  Preston 
prevented  them  by  throwing  up  their  pieces  with  his 
hand.     The  whole  affair  was  a  scene  of  hurry  and 
confrision,  occupying  about  twenty   minutes.      The 
populace  continued  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  they 
beat  a  drum  about  the  streets,  calling  "  to  arms ;" 
several  officers,  who  on  a  similar  call  to  arms  were 
hastening  to  join  their  comrades,  were  beaten,  knocked 
down,  and  wounded,  and  every  appearance  indicated 
an  intention  of  ftui;her  hostility.     Lieutenant  Governor 
Hutchinson  and  Colonel  Carr  at  length  interfered, 
and  the  soldiers  being  ordered  to  their  barracks,  the 
people  were  induced  to  retire  to  their  houses. 

The  next  day,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton was  held  at  the  town  hall,  when,  after  some  warm 
speeches,  they  chose  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  wait  on 
the  Lieutenant-governor  with  a  message,  requesting 
him,  as  the  only  possible  means  of  preventing  further 
carnage,  to  remove  the  troops.  He  replied,  (hat  with- 
out orders  from  the  general,  who  was  at  New  York, 
the  commanding  officers  could  not  remove  the  military ; 
but  promised  Ihat  measures  should  be  adopted  for 
keeping  them  in  situations  where  no  ftiture  inconve- 
nience could  arise.  This  answer  was  declared  to  be 
not  satisfactory,  and  a  fresh  committee  of  seven  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  Lieutenant-governor,  with  a 
message  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Hutchinson  immediately 
made  application  to  the  councU,  who  voted,  without 
hesitation  or  opposition,  that  it  was  essentially  neces- 
sary  for  the  good  of  His  Majesty's  service  to  remove 
the  soldiers  from  the  town.  Colonel  Dalrymple,  the 
commanding  officer,  gave  his  word  that  he  would  com- 
ply, and  they  were  accordingly  removed  to  Castle  Wil- 
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liam,  the  military  duty  at  the  town-house  and  town-      xvm 

prison  being  performed  by  the  militia. 

Every  advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance        1770. 
to  inflame  the  public  mind.     At  the  funeral  of  those  ?f°JJ^  J^, 
who  had  been  killed,  a  general  procession  was  made  vei^^' 
through  the  town ;  die  d^ops  were  shut,  and  flags  ex- 
hibited with  emblematical  devices  and  inscriptions, 
cfJculated  to  inspire  revenge. 

A  charge  of  murder  was  preferred  against  Captain  indictment. 
Preston  and  the  soldiers  acting  under  him,  who  im- 
mediately surrendered  themselves  into  custody.     Great 
efforts  were  used  to  procure  depositions  in  corrobora^ 
tioQ  of  thifl  accusation ;   and  it  is  probable,  had  the 
trial  been  immediately  proceeded  in,  such  was  the 
popular  fury,  that  they  would  have  been  sacrificed. 
The  proceedings  were,  however,  deferred  for  some 
HKHiths,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  the  partial 
repeal  of  the  tax  act  had  restored  a  certain  degree  of 
calm.      The  trial  was  nevertheless  conducted  with  24th  to 
great  warmth,  and  continued  six  days.     Upward  of  ^^*^^ 
fifty  witnesses  were  examined;   and  the  counsel  on  acquit^ 
bofli  sides  exerted  great  ability.     Captain  Preston  was  ^^  *^«  ™"i- 
honourably  acquitted;  as  were  all  the  other  parties,   *^* 
except  two,  who  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter*. 
It  was  triumphantly  observed,  by  a  strenuous  adherent 
to  the  popular  party,  that  these  trials  must  efface  the 
imputation  of  the  Americans  being  a  people  so  vio- 
lent and  blood-thirsty  as  not  to  permit  law  and  justice 
to  take  place  on  the  side  of  unpopular  men.     If  this 
claim  to  moderation  is  valid,  it  extends  only  to  mere 
acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  a  court ;  it  does  not 
warrant  a  supposition  that  the  rage  and  ferocity  of 
Action  were  at  all  diminished;  for  the  same  writer 
observes,  that  the  proceedings  did  not  alter  the  opinion 
of  the  people  on  the  late  tragical  scenef . 

The  lieutenant-governor,  after  the  departure  of 

*  Taken  from  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  toI.  i.  p.  75 ;  Nar- 
ratiTe  of  the  horrid  Massacre  at  Boston,  printed  by  order  of  the  to^ni,  and  re- 
printed by  Dilly  and  Ahnon ;  account  of  the  riot ;  case  of  Thomas  Preston, 
and  account  of  hia  trial,  inserted  in  the  Annual  Register,  1770,  p.  211. 

t  Letter  firom  the  Rey.  Dr.  Cooper  to  Dr.  Franklin.  George  the  Third's 
MSS.  British  Museum,  toI.  191,  fo.  59. 
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the  troops,  proceeded  to  hold  the  general  court  of  the 
province ;  but,  justly  apprehensive  of  the  influence 
which  their  sitting  generally  produced  among  the 
people,  he  removed  them  to  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
distant  about  four  miles.  Irritated  at  this  proceeding, 
and  conscious  of  the  motive,  the  council  aad  assembly, 
although  the  Lieutenant-governor's  speech  pointed  out 
several  important  topics  of  consideration,  refuBed  to 
enter  on  any  business  unless  the  governor  would  con- 
vene them  at  Boston,  the  usual  place*. 

The  patriots  who  composed  this  general  court  were, 
in  feet,  reduced  to  great  difficulties.     The  self-<ienial 
imposed  by  the  non-importation  agreement  had  already 
become  extremely  irksome  in  several  of  the  provinces. 
Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  relinquished  the  confede- 
racy, and  New  York  meditated  a  similar  proceeding ; 
Portsmouth,  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  had  never 
acceded ;  and  the  superior  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  these  places  were  little  dinunished  by  the 
anathemas  of  Boston,  where  trade  was  on  the  decline, 
and  where  the  merchants  envied,  while  they  decried, 
the  effects  of  a  mode  of  conduct  different  from  their 
own.     While  the  public  mind  was  in  this  state  the 
law  arrived  for  the  repeal  of  duties ;  the  associators, 
gladly  seizing  this  opportunity  of  making  an  advan- 
tageous compromise  between   their  pride  and  ihdr 
necessities,  consented  to  renew  their  trade  veith  Great 
Britain,  in  every  article  except  tea,  and  orders  of  more 
than  usual  extent  were  transmitted  to  the  mother- 
coimtryf. 

The  contest  of  the  city  of  London  with  the  court 
was  carried  on  vnth  unabated  acrimony  and  audacitj'. 
Before  the  rising  of  parliament,  a  common-council  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  framing  another  remonstrance 
to  the  King,  in  consequence  of  his  answer  to  the 
former,  a  measure  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Beck- 
ford,  and  voted  by  a  great  majority^.     The  paper  was 


♦  Some  judicious  obserrations  on  this  proceeding  are  in  Franklin's  Memoir*, 
vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

t  Stcdman,  vol.  i.  p  77.     Marshall's  Life  of  Waahington,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
X  7  aldermen,  105  commoner»,  to  8  aldermen,  57  commoners. 
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carried  to  St  James's  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  a  suit-      xvin 
able  train  of  attendants :   it  expressed  the  deep  con- 


cern of  the  city  at  the  awful  sentence  of  censure  i7G8. 
lately  passed  upon  it  from  the  throne ;  and  after  re- 
capitulating the  grievances  complained  of  in  former 
addresses,  concluded  with  a  prayer  to  Heaven,  that  His 
Majesty  might  reign,  as  kings  only  can  reign,  in  and 
by  the  hearts  of  a  loyal,  dutiful,  and  free  people. 

The  King  said,  he  should  have  been  wanting  to  ^ho  King's 
the  public,  as  well  as  to  himself,  if  he  had  not  ex-  answer. 
pressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  late  address.     The  lord 
mayor,  after  obtaining  permission  to  reply,  begged  Beckford's 
leave  to  declare,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-citizens,  how  "^  ^' 
much  the  bare  apprehension  of  His  Majesty's  displea- 
sure would,  at  all  times,  aifect  their  minds ;  the  decla- 
ration of  it  had  filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxiety, 
and  the  deepest  affliction.     He  supplicated  the  King 
not  to  dismiss  them  from  his  presence  without  some 
comfort,  and  prospect  at  least  of  redress.     No  answer 
being  returned,  the  lord  mayor  and  his  suite  withdrew*. 

This  extraordinary  transaction  was  considered  by 
many  as  a  specimen  of  unwarranted  presumption,  and 
unpardonable  insolence ;  while  others  regarded  it  as 
an  honourable  and  dignified  assertion  of  the  privileges 
of  the  dty  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Lord  Chat- 
ham was  of  the  latter  opiiiion.  He  rejoiced  that  the 
lord  mayor  had  asserted  the  city  with  weight  and 
spirit.  In  the  overflowing  of  his  heart,  he  declared 
Iwfw  truly  he  loved  and  respected  the  spirit  which  the 
lord  mayor  had  displayed.  "  The  spirit  of  Old  Eng- 
"  land,"  he  said,  spoke  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten 

*  View  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
North,  p.  10. — The  recorder  of  London,  Sir  James  Eyre,  afterward  lord  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer  and  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  declined  attending  with  this 
address ;  his  conduct  (27th  Sept.)  was  made  a  subject  of  investigation  before  the 
common-coimci].  In  his  defence,  he  alleged  that  his  conscience  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  present  at  the  delivery  of,  much  leas  to  read,  an  address  and  remonstrance 
couched  in  such  harah  terms ;  it  appeared  to  him  an  indignity  to  the  sovereign 
and  the  parliament.  The  common-council,  by  a  large  majority,  voted  that  he 
should  be  no  moze  advised  with,  retained,  or  employed  in  the  ajffairs  of  the  cor- 
poration, being  unworthy  of  their  future  trust  and  confidence.  The  violence  and 
injustice  of  tlus  vote  were  abundantly  compensated  by  the  esteem  and  veneration 
in  which  the  object  of  it  was  held  during  twenty -seven  years,  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  aud  by  the  public  regret  at  the  loss  of  a  learned,  upright,  and  intelligent 
judge. 
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28th. 

Beckford's 
conduct  ap- 
proTed. 


day.  If  the  heart  of  the  court  be  hardened,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  will  be  more  and  more  awakened 
by  every  repetition  of  unrelenting  oppression  on  one 
paxt,  and  of  determined  and  l^al  exertions  on  the 
other*. 

In  making  these  extravagant  and  fulsome  eulc^es, 
the  noble  earl  undoubtedly  considered  that  he  was 
paying  a  merited  tribute  to  an  unpremeditated  effusion 
of  manly  spirit,  dravm  forth,  whether  right  or  vnrong, 
by  the  impression  of  the  moment.  Time  has  correct^ 
the  error,  and  shewn  that  the  part  of  lord  mayor  wsa 
written,  studied,  and  uttered  like  any  speech  in  a  stage 
play.  The  Reverend  John  Home,  then  well  known 
as  a  political  character,  but  afterward  much  more 
knovm  as  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  informed  his  biographer, 
that  the  speech  was  his  composition ;  and,  when  it 
was  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  pedestal  in  Guild- 
hall, exclaimed,  that  he  had  obtained  statues  for  others, 
but  none  for  himselff  • 

The  birth  of  a  princess  furnished  another  occasion 
for  the  city  to  display  their  zeal  in  giving  offence  to 
the  King.  A  court  of  common-council  being  hdd  at 
Guildhsdl,  the  conduct  of  the  lord  mayor  was,  after 
some  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes  bore 
a  principal  share,  highly  approved.  He  vindicated 
Mr.  Beckford ;  and  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  not  attend- 
ing at  court  on  the  23rd,  that,  firom  the  eagerness  of 
ministry  to  murder  the  people,  he  was  convinced,  if  he 
had  gone  to  St.  James's,  and  only  a  few  boys  had 
shouted,  it  would  have  been  a  pretence  foft  another 
massacre.  On  the  motion  for  an  address  of  congratu- 
lation, he  observed,  this  did  not  seem  a  time  for  com- 
pliments ;  the  citizens  of  London  had  been  treated  of 
late  ynth  great  indignity ;  their  petitions  were  received 
vnth  contempt,  their  remonstrance  with  insult;  it 
seemed  to  be  the  only  study  of  administration  to  af- 
front the  city,  and  provoke  the  people ;  as  instances  of 
which  he  adduced  the  fitvours  conferred  on  relations 


157. 


*  Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ill.  pp.  459,  462. 

t  Memoirs  of  John  Horne  Tooke,  by  Alexander  Stephens,  Esq.  vol.  i.  p. 
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of  Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Barrington,  and  on  Governor      ^^m 
Bernard,  who  had  been  made  a  baronet,  and  received 


a  pension,  merely  because  he  was  a  tyrant,  and  uni-  1770. 
versaUy  detested  by  our  brethren  in  America.  For 
these  reasons,  he  observed,  the  address  ought  to  be 
v^7  chaste,  modest,  and  reserved,  and  confined  to 
what  he  hqped  would  ever  be  a  subject  of  real  joy  to 
Englishmen,  an  increase  of  the  Brunswick  line*. 

An  address  was  framed  in  strict  conformity  with  Address  on 
this  advice,  and  carried  up  by  the  lord  mayor  and  ^^°^* 
several  aldermen :  the  populace  did  not  omit  this  op- 
portunity to  manifest  their  hatred  of  those  who  were 
attached  to  the  court.  The  lord  mayor  and  three 
aldennen  had  no  sooner  passed  through  Temple»bar, 
than  the  gates  were  shut  against  Alderman  Harley :  Alderman 
the  mob  pelted  him  with  stones  and  dirt,  pulled  him  ^^>  ""* 
out  of  his  carriage,  obliged  him  to  take  re&ge  for  the 
preservation  of  his  life ;  and  when  he  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded in  a  hackney-coach,  followed  him  to  St.  James's 
with  fresh  insults  and  renewed  injuries.  Having  com- 
mitted this  outrage,  they  allowed  the  city  marshal  to 
open  the  gates,  and  suffered  the  rest  of  the  procession 
to  pass  unmolested.  To  protect  the  King  from  the 
repetition  of  insult,  the  lord  chamberlain  ii^rmed  the 
lord  mayor  of  His  Majesty's  desire  that  no  reply  might 
again  be  made  to  him :  the  lord  mayor  demanded  a 
copy  of  this  message  in  writing,  which  was  refused  ; 
and,  after  some  altercation,  the  address  was  delivered 
and  answered. 

Far  different  was  the  manner  in  which  an  address  i^  June. 
was  voted  and  presented  to  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  ^^^^ 
thanked  for  his  zeal  in  support  of  the  right  of  election  Lord  chat- 
and  petition,  and  for  his  promise  to  use  his  endeavours  ^'^• 
that  parliaments  might  be  restored  to  their  original 
purity,  by  shortening  the  period  of  their  continuance, 
and  introducing  a  more  frill  and  equal  representation. 
To  this  compliment  Lord  Chatham  returned  a  manly   His  answer. 
and  dignified  answer ;  he  applauded  the  city  for  their 
perseverance  in  defending  their  rights ;  but  said  that 

*  Gentleman's  Magaeine,  1770,  p.  273. 
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xvni'      ^  opinions  on  the  duration  of  parliaments  had  been 

misapprehended ;  he  could  not  recommend  that  they 

1770.  should  be  triennial.  His  earnest  wish  for  a  more  ftdl 
and  equal  representation  had  been  thrown  out  with 
the  just  diffidence  of  a  private  man,  when  he  presumes 
to  suggest  any  thing  new  on  a  high  matter.  The  re- 
mainder  of  his  speech  contained  expressions  of  dvility 
appropriate  to  the  address. 
2i»tjunc.  Soon  after  this  transaction,  Mr.  Beckford  died, 

B^^o^.  ^^^  ^  decease  materially  affected  the  state  of  parties 
in  the  city.  His  influence  and  wealth  enabled  him 
to  restrain  the  diversities  of  opinion  which  prevailed 
among  the  heads  of  opposition,  and  unite  them  in  a 
compact,  consistent  body.  His  adherents  shewed  him 
respect,  by  obtaining  a  statue  to  his  honour  in  Guild- 
hall, which  represents  him  in  his  robes  of  office,  deli- 
vering Mr.  Home's  speech,  which,  in  letters  of  gold, 
as  already  is  mentioned,  appears  on  the  pedestal.  He 
29th.  was  succeeded  by  Alderman  Trecothick,  who  being  a 

strenuous  supporter  of  the  same  measures,  no  differ- 
ence was  immediately  perceptible. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  continual  efforts 

had  been  used  to  convince  the  people  that  they  were 

reduced  to  a  most  ignominious  situation,  and  unre- 

spected  among  the  powers  of  Europe  :  Great  Britain 

was  represented  as  being  without  an  ally,  and  daily 

threatened  with  the  renewal  of  hostilities.    Lord  Chat* 

rrediction  of  ham,  it  is  said,  predicted,  toward  the  dose  of  the  late 

h,^.      ^'     session,  that  a  great  blow  either  was,  or  would  soon 

be,  struck  in  some  part  of  the  world*.     This  assertion 

was  founded  on  truth,  and  clearly  shews  Lord  Chair 

ham's  extensive  information,  or  his  political  sagacity ; 

but  if  his  intelligence  was  precise,  he  greatly  exagge* 

rated  the  importance  of  an  exploit,  which,  although 

the  result  of  a  profound  combination,  was  in  itself  of 

very  little  consequence ;  the  expulsion  of  the  English 

from  Falkland's  Islands  by  a  Spanish  force. 

Combination  I*  ^^  sa^^  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  France 

^^ prance      aud  SpaiQ  sigucd  the  peace  in  1763,  a  private  com- 

*  History  of  Lord  North's  Administration,  p.  21. 
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pact  was  signed  between  their  ministers,  by  which,  at  a      xvm ' 
given  date,  some  years  afterward,  an  attack  was  to  be 


made  on  Falkland's  Island,  in  order  to  produce  a  rup-  1770 
ture  resolved  on  at  the  very  instant  of  executing  a 
treaty,  the  first  profession  of  which  was,"  perpetual 
peace  and  amity  between  the  contracting  powers.  A 
sealed  order  was  given  at  the  moment,  and  the  time 
for  acting  upon  it  was  fixed.  When  the  time  arrived, 
circamstances  seemed  to  fitvour  the  execution  of  the 
plan.  The  navy,  under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Hawke,  was  left  in  a  neglected  state,  and  utterly  unfit 
to  protect  our  distant  territories  against  the  united 
efforts  of  two  such  powerful  enemies ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pacific  disposition  of  Louis  XV .  arising 
from  love  of  ease  and  voluptuousness,  and  the  declining 
influence  of  M.  de  Choiseul,  would  prevent  that  mi- 
nister from  assisting  in  the  commencement  of  the 
transaction,  although  he  might  entertain  hopes,  if  hos- 
tilities should  be  entered  into,  of  inducing  the  King  to 
take  up  arms  in  support  of  his  ally*. 

Unacquainted  with  any  circumstances  which  should  Account  of 
jwrevent  the  execution  of  his  sealed  order,  the  officer  ^^j"*^ " 
to  whom  it  was  confided  began  by  forcibly  expelling 
the  EngUsh  from  Falkland's  Islands,  a  possession 
which,  in  consequence  of  this  dispute,  was  elevated  to 
a  degree  of  notice  never  before  bestowed,  and  which  it 
has  not  retained.  The  Isles  Malauines,  called  by  the 
Enghsh  Falkland's  Islands,  were  considered  of  so  little 
importance,  that  their  first  discovery  and  original  name 
are  not  clearly  ascertained.  They  have  been  succes- 
sively claimed  by,  and  received  appellations  from,  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  French.  Captain  Davis,  a  com- 
panion of  Cavendish,  in  1592,  is  reputed  the  earliest 
discoverer ;  but  he  did  not  even  assign  them  a  name. 
Two  years  afterward  they  were  descried  by  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins,  who,  in  honour  of  Queen  Mizabeth  and 
himself,  called  them  Hawkins's  Maiden  Land.  In 
1598,  two  Dutch  navigators,  Verhagen  and  Sebald  de 
Wert,  called  them  Sebald's  Islands.     They  then,  for 

*  From  priTEte  infbrmatioii,  and  a  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Carnanron  in  the 
Hou»e  of  Lords,  22nd  January,  1800,  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  zzxiv.  p.  1209. 
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Yvm'  ^ore  than  a  century,  remained  unnotioed  to  such  a 
d^ree,  that  doubts  were  entertained  of  their  exist- 
^ice;  but  a  voyage  being  made  into  that  region  in 
1689,  by  Strong,  whose  journal  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  he  is  supposed  to  have  distinguished 
them  by  the  appellation  of  Falkland's  Islands;  the 
name  was  adopted  by  Halley,  and  from  that  time  in- 
serted in  the  English  maps.  The  privateers  who 
visited  those  seas  in  the  reigns  of  WilUam  and  Anne, 
also  saw  these  islands,  but  were  deterred  by  their 
dreary  appearance  from  making  particular  observa- 
tions. Strong  affirmed  there  was  no  wood,  and  Dam- 
pier  suspected  they  had  no  water.  A  Frenchman, 
named  Frezier,  also  noticed  and  called  them  Les 
Malouines*. 

Hitherto  changes  of  name,  unattended  with  events, 
improvements,  or  possession,  were  the  only  circum- 
stances which  authenticated  the  existence  of  Falkland's 
Islands ;  but  after  Lord  Anson's  return  from  his  cele- 
brated expedition,  commenced  in  1740f,  they  attracted 
some  attention.  The  narrator  of  the  voyage,  anxious 
to  convince  the  public  that  the  high  opioion  enter- 
tained of  Lord  Anson,  was  not  merdy  founded  on  the 
capture  of  the  Acapulco  ship,  descanted,  among  other 
topics,  an  the  national  advantage  of  securing  a  settle- 
ment in  Pepy's  and  Falkland's  Islands,  affirming  it  to 
be  essentially  necessary  for  future  operations  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  Chili,  as  it  would  px^uce 
many  benefits  in  peace,  and,  in  war,  render  the  Tlngligli 
masters  of  the  South  Sea. 

The  credit  and  influence  of  Lord  Anson  enabled 
him  to  procure,  in  1748,  the  equipment  of  a  squadron 
lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  frdler  knowledge  of 
Pepy's  and  Falkland's  Islands,  and  for  making  frulher 
discoveries  in  the  South  Sea ;  but  Greneral  Wall,  am- 
bassador from  Spain,  making  remonstrances,  the  pro- 
ject was  abandoned;  but  the  right  to  pursue  it  was  not 
exphcidy  renounced. 

The  magnificent  advantages  promised  in  the  ac- 


*  Derived  from  St.  Malo. 

t  Sec  Smollctt'R  continuation  of  Hume»  vol.  iii,  pp.  41, 141. 
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count  of  Anson's  voyage,  and  the  anxious  desire  enter-      xvuT; 
tained  by  the  French  to  obtain  an  equivalent  for  the 


ceded  dominion  of  Canada,  induced  M.  de  Bougain-  settlement 
ville,  in  August  1763,  to  fit  out  two  vessels,  for  the  French^ 
express  purpose  of  making  discoveries,  and  effecting 
an  estabfishment  in  the  Malouines.  In  1764,  he  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France*,  but 
afterward  waa  dispatched  to  Madrid,  and  not  only  spaS!^^° 
relinquished  the  settlement  in  favour  of  Spain,  but 
accompanied  a  Spanish  governor  to  an  island  which 
then  received  the  name  of  Port  Soladad. 

Meanwhile  the  Admiralty  of  England  prepared 
another  expedition  under  Captain  Byron,  who  sailed  ggtuement 
in  May  1764,  and  on  the  23rd  January  1765,  took  by  EngUad. 
possession  of  one  of  the  islands,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  On  his  return,  a  narrative  of 
the  voyage  was  published,  in  which  the  settlement  was 
described  as  an  object  of  the  highest  importance ;  the 
island  was  said  to  be  six  or  seven  himdred  miles  in 
circumference,  with  a  spacious  and  secure  harbour, 
which,  in  honour  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
was  named  Port  Egmont ;  it  was  well  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  wood;  provided  with  excellent  water; 
aboimding  in  vegetables  and  wild  fowl,  and  supposed 
to  contain  iron,  and  perhaps  more  valuable  ores- 
Influenced  by  this  description,  the  British  Govern- 
ment,  early  in  1766,  sent  Captain  Mac  Bride  to  Port 
Egmont,  where  he  erected  a  small  block-house,  and 
stationed  a  garrison.  But  his  report  did  not  verify 
the  hopes  derived  fix)m  Captain  Byron's  account ;  he 
foimd  a  mass  of  islands,  and  broken  lands,  the  soil  was 
mere  bog,  while  perpetual  storms  in  winter  rendered 
the  communication  with  the  shore  extremely  difficult 
and  precarious.  Sea-lions  and  penguins,  animals  of 
no  worth,  were  abimdant ;  but  there  were  no  means 
of  providing  sustenance  in  winter,  and  summer  pro- 
mised nothing  more  than  a  few  geese  and  snipes,  and 
a  crop  of  wild  celery  and  sorrel.  Nor  did  the  soil 
yield  to  th^  efforts  of  cultivation ;  a  garden  was  pre* 

t  See  HistoTv  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Malouine  or  Falkland's  IsUnda  particu- 
larly, p.  218,  of  the  Engliflh  translaUoa  in  4to.  1773. 
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pared,  but  the  plants  withered;  and  even  firs,  the 
hardy  produce  of  the  bleakest  regions,  could  not  resist 
the  climate  of  the  Falkland's  Islands,  but  perished  like 
weaker  herbage*. 

The  garrison  continued  in  this  situation,  deriving 
annually,  at  a  great  and  unprofitable  expense,  their 
supplies  from  England,  unprovided  against,  and  not 
expecting  an  assault,  when  a  Spanish  schooner,  from 
port  Soladad,  wajs  observed  hovering  about  the  island. 
Captain  Hunt  of  the  Tamer  immediately  warned  the 
Spanish  commander  to  depart  £rom  the  coast,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  Great  Britain ;  an  order  which  met 
with  instant  compliance. 

In  two  days  the  schooner  returned,  with  a  Spanish 
officer  on  board,  and  letters  from  Don  Philip  Ruiz 
Puenta,  governor  of  Port  Soladad,  expressed  in  terms 
of  civility.  The  governor,  affecting  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  formation  of  an  English  settlement,  and  to 
consider  the  presence  of  Captain  Hunt  as  accidental, 
declared  his  astonishment  at  the  interruption  of  the 
schooner's  voyage,  and  suggested  that  the  conduct  of  the 
pilot  must  have  been  irregular ;  for  he  was  persuaded 
that  an  officer  commanding  a  ship  of  war  belonging  to 
so  civilized  a  nation,  could  not  be  so  deficient  in  the 
respect  due  to  the  Spanish  flag  in  the  King  of  Spain's 
dominions. 

In  answer.  Captain  Hunt  asserted,  that  the  islands 
belonged  to  His  Britannic  Majesty,  both  by  discovery 
and  settlement,  and  warned  the  Spaniards  to  quit  them 
within  six  months,  llie  Spanish  officer  from  Soladad 
protested  against  the  pretensions  and  conduct  of 
Captain  Hunt,  who  must  be  responsible  for  the  ill  con- 
sequences  likely  to  ensue ;  the  causes  of  protest  were 
Captain  Himt*s  threatening  to  fire,  if  the  Spaniard 
attempted  to  execute  his  commission,  and  opposing  his 
approach  to  the  colony;  and  it  was  declared  that 
Captain  Hunt's  entering  Soladad  harbour,  although  in 


*  This  account  is  taken  principally  from  Dr.  Johnson's  Thoughts  on  the  late 
Transactions  respecting  Falkland's  Islands.  Reference  has  also  been  had  to 
Bougainville's  and  Byron's  Voyages,  and  Penrose's  Account  of  the  last  Expe- 
dition to  the  Falkland's  Iislands  in  1772. 
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an  amicable  manner,  would  be  deemed  an  insult.       chap. 

Other  letters,  answers,  and  protests,  ensued  in  the 

course  of  the  succeeding  month,  but  were  productive        1770. 
of  no  further  consequences. 

At  length,  two  Spanish  frigates,  of  considerable  force,  ^  ^^y 
with  troops  on  board,  arrived  at  Port  Egmont.     The  two  Spanish 
commander,  Don  Fernando  de  Rubalcava,  wrote  to  fri«»*««- 
Captain  Hunt,  expressing  great  surprise  at  finding  a 
kind  of  settlement  under  the  British  flag ;  claimed  the 
dominion  as  the  right  of  his  master,  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  accused  the  British  commander  of  having  violated 
the  terms  of  the  last  peace ;  but  he  would  abstain 
from  all  other  proceedings  till  he  had  acquainted  His 
Catholic  Majesty  with  this  disagreeable  affidr.     Cap- 
tain Hunt  again  asserted  the  King's  right  to  the  terri- 
tory, but  behaved  with  polite  attention  to  the  Spanish 
commander,  and  assisted  him  to  procure  a  supply  of 
water,  a  want  of  which  he  had  alleged  as  a  motive 
for  touching  at  Port  Egmont. 

The  situation  of  affairs  was  now  become  so  critical,  captain 
that  Captain  Hunt  thought  it  advisable  to  return  to  fo^En^d. 
England;  and  left  Captain  Maltby,  in  the  Favourite, 
of  sixteen  guns,  chief  in  command :  the  Swift,  also  a 
aloop  of  sixteen  guns,  which,  with  the  Favourite,  con- 
stituted the  whole  naval  force  left  after  Captain  Himt's 
departure,  was  unfortunately  overset  in  the  straits  of 
Magellan ;  three  of  the  crew  were  drowned,  and  the 
rest,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  saved. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  a  Spanish  frigate  put  into  ^^  j^^^ 
Port  Egmont,  under  pretence  that  she  had  been  fifty-  Amvai  and 
three  days  from  Buenos  Ayres,  going  to  Port  Soladad,  ^J^^^Sh 
and  was  distressed  for  water.     In  a  few  days,  the  re-  annament. 
mainder  of  the  force  arrived ;  and  it  then  appeared  ^*^" 
that  they  had  been  at  sea  but  twenty-six  days,  having 
sailed  for  the  express  purpose  of  expelling  the  English. 
For  this  exploit  they  had  on  board  upward  of  sixteen 
hundred  men,  a  hundred  and  thirty-four  pieces  of  can- 
non belonging  to  the  ships,  and  a  train  of  artillery, 
and  other  materials,  sufficient  for  the  investment  of  a 
regular  fortification ;  while  the  EngUsh  force,  on  shore, 
consisted  only  of  four  pieces  of  cannon,  unfit  for  ser- 
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CHAP.  vice,  and  a  wooden  blockhouse.  A  Spanish  broad 
^^'"'  pendant  was  immediately  hoisted;  Captain  Farmer 
1770.  ordered  the  men  who  had  belonged  to  the  Swift,  to 
come  on  shore  for  the  defence  of  the  settlement ;  and 
Captain  Maltby,  iatending  to  bring  the  Favourite 
nearer  into  the  cove,  the  Spaniah  commauder  thieateued 
to  fire  into  him  if  he  weighed  anchor.  Captain  MaUby, 
notwithstanding  this  menace,  stood  out  to  sea;  two 
shots  were  fired,  which  fell  to  leeward;  and  diree  of 
the  Spanish  frigates,  in  imitation  of  the  Kngtish  com- 
mander, quitted  the  harbour.  Captain  Malti^y  sent  aa 
officer  to  the  Spanish  admiral,  to  know  why  he  had 
fired,  and  received  for  answer  that  the  shot  were  merely 
meant  as  signals. 

Captain  Farmer  now  dispatched  a  message,  requir* 
ing  the  frigates,  as  they  Imd  obtained  refreshments, 
to  leave  the  island  without  delay.  The  Spanish  craoi- 
mander,  John  Ignacio  Madariaga,  wrote  the  same 
day  to  both  the  commanders,  advising  them  to  con- 
sider the  immense  superiority  of  his  force,  and  the 
harmony  reigning  between  their  respective  sovereigns, 
and  to  quit  the  port  immediately,  otherwise  he  would 
be  compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to  use  hostilities. 
The  ensuing  day  he  wrote  another  letter  to  the  same 
effect,  demanding  a  categorical  answer  in  fifteen 
minutes.  In  reply.  Captain  Maltby  insisted  on  the 
right  of  continuing ;  protested  against  the  Spaniards 
who  obliged  him  to  retire  by  means  of  their  superior 
force,  and  announced  his  resolution  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  British  flag.  Madariaga  returned  that 
it  was  not  then  proper,  nor  was  it  his  business,  to 
discuss  questions  of  right ;  but  he  should  do  what  he 
thought  just,  submitting  to  the  British  and  Spanish 
courts  the  question  of  propriety;  and  desired  the 
captains  to  send  an  officer  who  might  view  his  force, 
and  convince  themselves  of  the  inutility  of  resistance. 

In  the  night.  Captain  Maltby  landed  fifty  of  the 
Favourite's  men,  with  two  six-pounders,  ten  swivels, 
small  arms  and  ammunition ;  the  next  morning,  the 
Spaniards  disembarked  part  of  their  troops  to  the 
northward.     Having  advanced  half  way  to  the  block* 
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houae,  the  rest  of  their  boats,  with  the  remainder  of      S 5^  * 

their  troops,  and  artillery,  rowed  into  the  cove,  covered    1. 

by  the  fire  of  the  frigates.  The  English  fired  a  few  1770. 
shot,  but  finding  resistance  ineffectual,  hoisted  a  flag  J^®  ^^^^^ 
of  truce,  and  desired  articles  of  capitulation.  The 
terms  were  in  themselves  sufficiently  haughty;  an 
immediate  surrender  and  evacuation  of  the  island ;  and 
this  unconditional  submission  was  rendered  more  irk- 
some by  a  stipxdation,  that  the  British  forces  should 
not  depart  for  twenty  days.  To  enforce  submission, 
the  Favourite's  rudder  was  taken  off  and  carried  on 
shore.  The  obvious  intent  of  this  proceeding  was  to 
allow  ample  time  for  a  Spanish  vessel  to  reach  Europe 
with  intelligence  before  any  could  be  received  in 
England,  and  the  harshness  of  the  measure  is  not 
palliated  by  the  forbearance  of  Madariaga,  in  not 
seizing  the  few  unimportant  effects  possessed  by  the 
English*. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Hunt  arrived  at  Plymouth,  3d  June. 
and  informed  the  Admiralty  that  the  island  hiad  been  capt2n*^ 
claimed  by  the  governor  of  Port  Soladad;  but  this  ^^"J^ 
act  being  considered  as  the  effect  of  a  splenetic  quarrel,     "* 
the  intelligence  excited  no  sensation.     Mr.  Harris,  the  23d  Atignst. 
British  charge  d'affaires,  who  was  left  at  Madrid,  on  J^"^""* 
the  departure  of  Sir  James  Gray  in  August  1769,  from  the 
next  gave  notice  to  Lord  Weymouth  of  the  arrival  of  f^^ 
a  vessel  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which  brought  intelli-  d'affaires  in 
gence  that  an  armament,  fitted  out  in  May  from  that  ^^^^ ' 
settlement,  intended  to  dislodge  the  English  from  Port 
Egmont ;  but  their  success  was  considered  extremely 
uncertain.     The  fiict  was,  at  length,  rendered  indu-  i2ai  Sept. 
bitable  by  Prince  Maserano,  the  Spanish  ambassador  ^^Ij^niah 
in  London,  who  voluntarily  announced  to  Lord  Wey-  ambassador 
mouth,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Don  Fran-  ^  ^'^^i^^n- 
cisco  Buccarelli,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
without  any  particular  orders,  had  taken  on  himself 
to  dispossess  the  English  of  Port  Egmont ;  and  Captain 
Maltby,  arriving  shortly  afterward,  transmitted  from 
the  Motherbank  an  account  of  the  late  events,  sup- 

♦  Dr.  Johnson's  Pamphlet;    Papers  published  by  Authority;    Debrett's 
Debates,  vol.  i. 
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xvtn*       ported  by  proper  documents.     However  &ithfully  and 

judiciously  the  sealed  order  had  been  executed,  the 

1770.  enterprize,  at  the  time,  did  not  suit  the  interests  and 
views  either  of  France  or  Spain.  M.  d'Ossun,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  remonstrated  against 
the  aggression;  the  order  was  forgotten,  nor  was  it 
recollected,  until  produced  by  the  Spanish  officer  in 
his  own  justification*, 
obscrva.  Undoubtedly  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would 

UoM.  j^^y^  warranted  immediate  hostilities ;  but,  considering 

the  internal  affairs  of  England,  it  was  more  prudent 
to  omit  no  means  of  arranging  the  dispute  by  amicable 
negotiation.  The  people  were  fired  at  the  indignity 
offered  to  the  British  flag,  by  a  nation  whom  they 
considered  as  the  most  feeble  of  opponents,  and  whose 
immense  wealth  they,  in  idea,  fondly  grasped  as  an 
inevitable  and  easy  prey.  There  is  no  principle  so 
just  as  not  to  be  perverted  by  the  adoption  of  ex- 
aggerated notions,  and  on  that  account  popular  reason- 
ings are  more  frequently  delusive,  when  founded  on 
some  undeniable  axiom.  A  statesman  cannot  regulate 
his  conduct  in  conformify  to  all  the  deductions  made 
by  the  public  from  incontrovertible  data,  but  must  in 
every  instance  be  guided  by  peculiar  features  of  the 
individual  transaction,  not  making  himself  the  slave  of 
a  system  which  may  often  fail  in  its  application  to 
cases  apparently  parallel.  In  the  present  affair,  the 
conduct  of  administration  could  hardly  afford  general 
satisfaction ;  if  the  ministry  adopted  a  pacific  course, 
the  injured  honour  of  the  nation,  the  facility  of  revenge, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  glorious  contest^  would  form 
themes  of  inexhaustible  declamation ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  yielded  to  the  popular  ardour,  and  engaged 
in  hostilities,  however  justifiable,  the  unimportant 
object  in  dispute,  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  suffer- 
ing coimtry  a  longer  period  to  recruit  after  its  late 
exhausting  conflict,  together  with  the  common-place 
topics  by  which  war  is  deprecated  and  peace  recom- 
mended, would  have  been  incessantly  enforced,  and 

*  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Camarvon,  before  referred  to :  the  noble  earl  said 
he  derived  his  information  from  the  Marquis  d'Ossun  himself. 
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placed  in  all  the  various  forms  which  party  ability       xvm' 
could  supply. 


The  ministry  had  the  misfortune  to  experience  the       1770. 
difficulties  and  discredit  attached  to  both  these  modes  J^°1"5^?^L°JL 

/.  ,  .1  .    .  1  1       •  1  ^^^  ministry. 

ot  conduct,  without  receiving  the  approbation  due  to 
either.  On  the  reiceipt  of  the  intelligence  from  Prince 
Maserano,  a  spirited  and  proper  answer  was  given, 
that  it  would  depend  solely  on  the  King  of  Spain  to 
preserve  amity,  by  disavowing  the  governor,  and  re- 
storing what  had  been  taken  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace*.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  from  the 
Admiralty  for  preparing  guardships;  and  when  the  lathsept. 
Favourite  arrived,  bounties  to  seamen  were  offered  by 
royal  proclamation ;  ships  were  put  into  commission,  *^^"**' 
and  the  usual  measures  adopted  for  making  a  for- 
midable and  efficacious  naval  preparation.  But,  how-  opposition, 
ever  agreeable  these  exertions  might  be  to  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  and  however  serious  the  crisis,  the  arts 
of  opposition  were  earnestly  and  incessantly  employed 
in  rendering  the  efforts  of  government  vain  and 
abortive. 

The  sailors,  generally  anxious  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices in  a  war  against  Spain,  were  now  led  to  believe 
they  had  suffered  injustice  by  the  distribution  of  the 
Havannah  prize  money,  in  the  preceding  war,  and 
evaded  by  all  possible  means  the  call  of  the  country  f. 
They  were  taught  to  adopt  the  prevailing  fashion,  and 
attended  the  King  with  a  petition,  wherein  they  cited 
acts  of  parliament,  and  reasoned  profoundly  on  the  ' 
impropriety  and  illegaUty  of  recruiting  the  navy  by 
means  of  press-warrants  J.  The  lord^  of  the  Ad- 
miralty applied  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  requir- 
ing him  to  sanction  these  authorities ;  but  he  refased 
to  do  it  on  their  application,  alleging  that  it  was  not 
customary,  unless  the  request  came  from  the  privy- 
council.  And  although  afterward  the  warrants  were  26tii  ocu 
properly  backed  by  the  chief  magistrate  §,  the  execu- 


♦  Letter  from  Lord  Rochford  to  Sir  A.  Mitchell,  18th  Sept.  1770.     Papers, 
No.  8662. 

t  History  of  Lord  North's  administration,  p.  25. 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  1770.  p.  401. 

Trecothick  was  exposed  to  great  censure  for  this  act,  and,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  mayoralty,  obliged  to  explain  and  apologize  to  the  livery  for  his  conduct. 
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tion  of  them  was  impeded  by  the  spirit  of  &ction,  and 
Mr.  Wilkes  liberated  a  man  who  was  impressed  in  the 
city. 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  m  which  Mr.  Wilkes 
shewed  his  inclination  to  impede  the  operations  of 
government,  and  increase  the  ferment  of  the  pablic 
mind.  A  meeting  of  the  members  of  two  political 
tavern  dubs  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  propriety  of  giving  instructions  to  the  mem- 
bers for  Westmmster  to  impeach  Lord  North.  On 
this  occasion,  the  dissensions  among  the  city  dema- 
gogues, which  had  been  restrained  during  the  life  of 
Alderman  Beckford,  displayed  themselves  in  public 
contention.  Sir  Bobert  Bernard  was  in  the  chair; 
the  instructions  for  impeachment  were  supported  by 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  combated  by  Alderman  S^wbridge, 
who  recommended  a  remonstrance;  but  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Wilkes  prevailed.  The  next  day  a  large  con- 
course of  people  assembled  at  Westminster-hall,  to 
hear  the  proposal  discussed ;  but  the  resolution  of  the 
preceding  day  was  over-ruled,  and  the  remonstrance 
voted.  Although  Wilkes  and  Sawbridge  disagreed 
in  the  measure  they  proposed,  they  seemed  to  enter- 
tain principles  perfectly  congenial,  and  their  efforts 
formed  a  struggle  for  pre-eminence  in  vulgar  and 
licentious  railing  against  the  King  and  his  ministers. 
Mr.  Wilkes  opposed  the  remonstrance,  "  because  it 
"  would  only  serve  to  make  a  paper  kite  for  the  Prince 
"  of  Wales ;"  and  Sawbridge  resisted  the  impeachment, 
"  because  Lord  North,  by  his  influence  over  the  bishops 
"  and  Scotch  peers  in  the  Upper,  and  over  the  place- 
"  men  in  the  Lower  House,  would  be  infallibly  ac- 
"  quitted,  and  the  people  precluded  from  any  further 
"  complaint."  The  remonstrance  required,  anK>ng 
other  absurdities,  "  that  His  Majesty  would  for  ever 
^'  remove  from  his  presence  and  councils  all  his  minis- 
"  ters  and  secretaries  of  state,  particularly  Lord  Mans- 
^^  field ;  and  not  admit  a  Scotchman  into  the  adminis- 
"  tration*." 

•  Soe  Wilkes's  Arroiint  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  late  Meeting  of  the  Electors 
of  Westmmster,  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1770,  p.  519,  538;  Annual  Regisier, 
1770,  p.  IGO. 
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Soon  after  this  ridiculous  and  indecorous  transac-       xvm ' 
tion  the  session  of  parliament  commenced.     The  king 


informed  the  Houses  that,  by  an  act  of  the  governor  of  1770. 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  seizing  by  force  one  of  his  possessions,  Meet^g  of 
the  honour  of  the  crown  and  security  of  die  people's  parliament. 
rights  were  deeply  affected  He  then  stated  the  mea^ 
sures  hitherto  pursued,  and  called  on  parliament  for 
advice  and  assistance.  His  Majesty  also  adverted  to 
the  state  of  the  American  cdonies,  observing  that,  in 
most  of  them,  the  people  had  begun  to  depart  from 
the  combinations  calculated  to  d^tress  the  commerce 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  that,  in  some  parts  of  M assachuset's 
Bay,  unwarrantable  practices  were  still  carried  on,  and 
his  good  subjects  oppressed  by  lawless  violence. 

The  address  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  carried 
without  debate. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  an  address  was  moved,  i>ebate  on 
in  a  maiden  speech,  by  Lord  Greville.  Mr.  George  *^**^*^®**- 
Bice,  in  seconding  the  motion,  adverted  necessarily  to 
the  seizure  of  Falkland's  Island,  by  which,  he  said, 
the  King  and  the  subject  were  equally  injured,  not  on 
account  of  the  value  of  the  place,  which  was  despicable, 
worthless,  and  altogether  a  desert,  incapable  of  culti- 
vation ;  not  on  account  of  any  insult  which  might  be 
supposed  to  be  cast  on  our  forces  by  sea  or  land ;  their 
prowess  and  courage  had  been  too  recently  displayed 
to  be  brought  into  question  through  any  act  of  foUy 
or  injustice  by  a  Spanish  government ;  but  yet,  they 
who  would  not  expose  themselves  to  great  injuries,  must 
repress  small  ones;  we  must  insist  on  satisfaction,  not 
because  Falkland's  Island  had  been  taken,  but  because 
something  of  more  worth  might  be  taken  at  a  future 
period ;  just  as  petty  breaches  of  the  peace  were  pro- 
secuted, to  prevent  formidable  attempts  against  pro- 
perty and  life. 

On  this  motion,  a  long  conversation,  rather  than  a 
debate,  was  maintained.  Sir  William  Meredith,  Colonel 
Barre,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  assailed  the 
speech  and  ministers.  The  speech,  it  was  said,  did 
not  convey  as  much  intelligence  as  a  common  news- 
paper.    Those  fugitive  productions,  which  die  almost 

2   G   G 
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xvm '      ^  ^^^^  ^  ^®y  "^  bom,  and  hardly  equal  in  duration 

L    the  life  of  an  ephemoron  fly,  imparted  more  knowledge 

1770.  than  the  master-piece,  the  annual  specimen,  of  ministers 
in  the  art  of  government  and  rhetoric.  The  speech  had 
every  deficiency  that  could  make  it  despicable ;  it  was 
neither  sound  sense  nor  grammatical  English;  their 
conduct  was  assimilated  to  that  of  the  ministers  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  they  were  reminded  of  the  dis- 
asters which  flowed  upon  King  John  and  Edward  the 
Second,  in  consequence  of  their  waging  foreign  wars 
while  discontent  prevailed  at  home. 

As  ministers,  by  their  cowardice  and  ignorance, 
had  involved  us  in  war,  they  would,  by  the  exercise 
of  the  same  virtues,  render  us  incapable  of  carrying  it 
on  with  success.  Any  other  men  would  have  foreseen 
the  approach  of  the  calamity,  or,  if  blind  themselves, 
would  have  profited  by  the  sharp-sightedness  of  better 
eyes ;  they  had  many  warnings,  but  their  benumbed 
faculties  betrayed  the  stupor  of  idiotism.  They  lay 
plunged  in  supine  security ;  they  attended  to  nothing 
but  their  amusements  and  their  libels,  until  at  length 
the  garrison,  which  was  driven  fi-om  Falkland's  Island 
with  the  yoke  of  a  capitulation  about  their  necks, 
knocked  at  their  door,  and  told  them  it  was  virar.  Then, 
at  broad  noon  day,  they  opened  their  eyes,  as  if  they 
had  been  surprised  at  midnight ;  and,  like  men  between 
sleep  and  awake,  they  ran  about  in  hurry  and  dismay, 
crying  out  war,  and  begging  peace ;  bullying  and  sub- 
mitting :  striking  their  heads  againt  every  thing  they 
met;  incapable  of  distinguishing  foes  firom  friends; 
tiU  at  length  (like  a  poor  skipping,  fidgetting,  fasci- 
nated squirrel,  that  jumps  for  refiige  into  the  mouth  of 
the  rattle  snake)  they  concluded  their  wild,  inconsistent 
efforts,  by  taking  France  for  their  mediator ;  a  mediator 
between  England  and  Spain !  and,  if  we  must  go  to 
war,  who,  as  commander-in-chief,  was  to  take  the  plaiCe 
of  the  Marquis  of  Granby  ? 

Our  distresses,  however,  were  not  without  consola^ 
tion;  we  had  an  excellent  secretary  at  war ;  a  secretary 
whose  dispatches  might  safely  be  trusted  to  our  ene- 
mies, since  it  was  impossible  our  friends  could  under- 
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stand  them.     Of  his  ability  to  write  intelligibly  and       xvm  * 

give  spirit  to  our  troops  for  such  purposes  as  he  saw  fit,    1. 

a  memorable  instance  was  afibrded  in  the  destruction        1770. 

of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  St.  George's  Fields.     As 

ministers  had,  for  two  years,  degraded  their  royal 

master  by  a  quarrel  with  a  wretched  libeller,  so  they 

would  now  commit  his  dignity  in  a  contest  with  a  little 

Spanish  officer;   the  terrible  foes  that  roused  their 

vengeance  were    John  Wilkes    and  Don    Francisco 

Buccarelli*.     What  was  this  but  breaking  a  fly  upon 

the  wheel,  or  making  Jupiter  hurl  his  bolts  against 

a  pigmy?     Other  members  dwelt  on  the  Middlesex 

petition ;  but  no  member  spoke  favourably  of  its  hero. 

"  Why  should  we  be  surprised  at  the  other  acts  of 

"  government,"  Mr.  Burke  observed, "  when  the  com- 

"  plaints  of  the  people  about  the  Middlesex  election  are 

"  unregarded?     I  do  not  say  that  we  are  not  a  legal 

"  House  of  Commons ;  I  do  not  countenance  the  inso- 

"  lence  of  Westminster  and  the  capital ;  but  I  must  and 

"  will  say,  that  many  sober  and  good  citizens,  swayed 

"  by  the  authority  of  Locke  and  other  constitutional 

"  politicians,  may  suspect  us  to  be  a  House  of  Com- 

"  mons  de  facto  and  not  dejure.'' 

Corsica  was  not  forgotten ;  the  French,  it  was  said, 
exhausted  with  the  vast  expense  of  Ufe  and  treasure 
they  had  previously  incurred,  would  have  deemed  our 
intervention  in  behalf  of  the  brave  islanders  a  fiivour ; 
they  would  have  thanked  us  for  an  honourable  pre- 
tence to  withdraw  themselves  from  a  scene  of  perpetual 
destruction.  We  acted  like  poltroons,  and  poltroons 
will  always  be  insulted. 

The  labourers  in  the  ministerial  vineyard  had  no 
reason  to  plume  themselves  on  the  termination  of  the 
quarrel  they  had  revived  in  America.  Their  support, 
and  that  of  the  Irish,  could  be  purchased  only  by  the 
removal  of  every  cause  of  discontent.  Instead  of 
charging  the  Americans  with  "  very  unwarrantable 

*  Colonel  Barr^,  from  whose  speech  these  obsenrations  are  extracted,  called 
Don  Francisco  his  old  friend.  His  puerile,  not  to  say  coxcombical  account 
of  their  acquaintance,  exposed  him  to  well-deserved  ridicule  in  a  pamphlet 
called  •*  Anticipation." 
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xvm*      "  P™c*^ce8,"  and  tlius  threatening  coercive  measureB,  the 

1_    ministers  ought  to  have  repealed,  with  the  other  duties, 

1770.  that  on  tea,  and  adopted  every  othCT  scheme  of  recon- 
ciliation. Wh^i,  instead  of  being  contented  with  the 
assertion  of  right  in  the  declaratory  act,  they  attempted 
taxation  in  another  form,  true  to  thdr  original  principles, 
the  Americans  refused  to  import  the  articles  assessed. 
As  we  rose,  they  rose ;  as  we  relaxed,  they  receded :  all 
the  imposts  were  withdrawn,  except  those  on  tea ;  they 
imported  all  other  goods ;  but,  with  respect  to  that, 
remained  inflexible.  Thus  an  advantage  had  been 
gained  over  them.  The  loss  of  their  trade,  their  affec- 
tion, and  their  allegiance,  had  been  hazarded;  but  the 
quarrel  was  as  &r  from  being  compromised  as  ever; 
and  he  who  should  advise  hostilities  against  tiie 
Bourbon  compact,  before  a  compact  should  take  place 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  must  be  a 
foe  or  a  driveller. 

To  many  of  these  desultory  remarks  no  answer  was 
attempted;  theai&irs  of  America  were  Uttle  noticed 
by  the  supporters  of  government  Lord  Barrington, 
with  great  spirit,  repelled  the  observaticms  of  Colonel 
Barre  and  Mr.  Burke.  Two  of  his  letters  to  the 
governor  of  Gibraltar,out  of  many  hundreds — he  almost 
had  said  hundreds  of  thousands — which  he  had  written 
during  a  busy  life  of  ten  years,  had  been  selected  and 
termed  unintelligible ;  but  they  were  understood  and 
acted  upon  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and 
submitted  to  a  court-martial  and  to  that  house,  and  he 
had  been  acquitted  by  both.  The  sSair  in  St  Gecmge's 
Fields  had  been  brought  imder  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment to  answer  the  dark  purposes  of  a  desperate  fac- 
tion ;  and  although  its  whole  force  was  exerted  on  the 
occasion,  the  mover,  Mr.  Burke,  could  get  no  more 
than  thirty-nine  to  divide  with  him.  He  treated  with 
great  severity  the  honourable  member's  fimaticism  and 
his  fondness  for  figures  of  rhetoric ;  he  would  shew 
more  propriety  and  discretion  if  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  transfer  the  scene  of  his  declamation  to  the  school 
of  his  countryman,  Sheridan. 

Administration,  it  was  admitted,  did  not,  as  soon  as 
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they  heard  of  the  attack  on  Falklaad  s  Island  by  a      ^^y- 

Spankh  officer,  seize  all  the  French  vessels  they  could '_ 

find;  nay,  more ;  they  had  suffered  death  to  carry  off  1770. 
the  Marquis  of  Granby.  His  loss,  Lord  Barrington 
obsttved,  must  ever  be  deplored,  and  particularly  by 
himself,  as  a  reciprocal  esteem  and  regard,  notwith- 
standing political  differences,  had  always  subsisted 
between  them. 

Lord  North,  with  his  usual  fehdty,  shewed  how 
great  had  been  the  waste  of  words  in  the  discussion. 
After  all  the  oratory  that,  with  such  amazing  profu- 
sion, had  been  poured  out,  about  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  John  Wilkes,  and  Corsica,  and  a 
mediator  with  Spain,  none  of  the  orators  had  proposed 
an  amendment.  like  the  man,  who  having  but  one 
story  to  tell,  which  was  about  a  horse,  contrived  to  in- 
tax)duce  it  on  all  occasions ;  the  patriots  made  every 
thing  an  occasion  for  a  common-place  declamation 
agaiost  wicked  and  foolish  ministers.  They  patched 
together  scraps,  which  one  of  them  retailed  in  news- 
papers, and  others  carefully  gleaned  up ;  one  half  of 
them  being  constantly  dupes  to  the  artifices  of  the 
other. 

He  treated  the  assertion  about  Corsica  as  one  which 
wanted  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that 
our  interfering  would  have  brought  on  instead  of  pre- 
venting a  rupture.  Had  such  a  course  been  pursued, 
ministers  would  have  been  censured  for  not  allowing 
the  esoemy  to  waste  their  bipod  and  treasure  on  an 
object  which  they  might  find  to  be  a  thorn  in  their  side. 

It  had  been  said  that  ministers  had  degraded  their 
sovereign  by  a  contest  with  a  pitiful  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Had  they  rushed  into  war,  they  would 
equally  have  been  blamed :  the  value  of  the  territory 
could  never  have  been  deemed  a  sufficient  cause.  It 
was  a  proper  subject  for  negotiation,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  prudent  than  to  give  the  King  of  Spain  an 
opportunity  of  disavowing  the  acts  done  by  the  go- 
vernor. From  the  newspapers,  those  oracles  of  know- 
ledge and  truth,  which  had  been  said  to  convey  more 
intelligence  of  national  affairs  than  the  King's  speech, 
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CHAP. 

xvia. 

1770. 


Motions 
for  pastel's. 
22iid  Nov. 


it  had  been  asserted  that  Great  Britain  had  solicited 
the  mediation  of  France.  There  had  been  no  such 
solicitation.  If  Great  Britain  had  stood  in  need  of  a 
mediator,  she  would  have  wanted  a  protector  too ;  and 
that  could  not  be,  as  she  was,  at  that  moment,  if  not 
the  first  and  greatest,  one  of  the  first  and  greatest 
powers  in  £urope. 

"  But,"  his  lordship  observed,  "  supposing  a  rup- 
"  ture  now  inevitable,  we  are  told  that  the  King  wUl 
"  go  to  war  with  only  half  his  people.  Can  any  mortal, 
''  who  does  not  read  the  Persian  tales  as  true  history, 
"  beUeve  that,  because  we  have  Uttle  political  squab- 
"  bles  among  ovrselves,  the  people  will  throw  off  at 
''  once  their  allegiance,  their  interest,  and  their  honour, 
"  abandon  their  lawfiil  sovereign,  and  offer  their  necks 
"  to  a  foreign  yoke  ?  This  surely  is  the  raving  of  a 
^^  madman,  or  the  dream  of  an  idiot  He  that  has 
"  sense  to  feed  himself,  or  reason  to  distinguish  rags 
"  and  straw  in  a  cell  in  Bedlam  from  the  trappings  of 
"  royalty,  can  never  draw  so  monstrous  a  conclusion." 

In  the  midst  of  a  reply  by  Mr.  DowdesweU,  the 
house  became  impatient,  the  question  was  called  for, 
the  address  read  from  the  chair,  and  agreed  to  without 
a  division. 

Soon  after  this  discussion,  a  motion  was  made,  in 
each  house  on  the  same  day,  for  an  address,  praying 
the  Kmg  to  give  directions,  "  that  all  papers  received 
"  by  the  ministry,  between  the  12th  of  September, 
"  1769,  and  the  12th  of  September,  1770,  touching 
"  hostilities,  commenced  or  designed  to  be  commenced 
"  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  any  of  its  officers,  together 
"  with  other  papers  relating  to  the  claims  of  Spain 
'^  upon  Falkland's  Islands,  and  the  state  of  Spanish 
"  land  and  sea  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  should  be 
"  laid  before  parUament."  The  motion  in  the  Lords 
was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  On  the  first 
resolution  being  read,  Lord  Weymouth  anxiously  de- 
precated the  consequences  and  inconveniences  that 
must  flow  from  the  required  disclosure.  We  were 
engaged  in  a  negotiation  with  Spain ;  the  interests  of 
two  great  nations  were  at  stake,  and  their  secrets  were 
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of  a  nature  too  tender  to  undergo  the  general  inspec-      xvtn' 

tion  of  every  power  in  Europe.     If  it  were  possible    L. 

to  confine  the  knowledge,  when  imparted,  to  that  1770. 
house,  he  should,  as  a  minister,  decline  opening  the 
sources  of  their  intelligence,  the  springs  of  their  ac- 
tion, and  the  principles  of  their  conduct,  to  suspicious 
friends,  professed  rivab,  or  determined  enemies.  Con- 
sidering the  calamitous  consequences  of  war,  he  should 
be  anxious  to  procrastinate  the  period  as  long  as 
honour  would  justify  delay.  When  he  spoke  of  na- 
tional honour,  he  did  not  mean  the  raving  of  the  rash, 
or  enthusiasm  of  the  prejudiced :  he  meant  a  prudent 
preservation  of  our  territories,  a  spirited  exertion  of 
our  independence,  and  a  rigid  fidelity  to  our  engage- 
ments :  by  this  criterion,  he  could  boldly  afiirm  that 
the  negotiation  with  Spain  would  be  conducted  and 
concluded ;  and  he  moved  the  previous  question. 

Still  the  Duke  of  Richmond  persevered.  He  en- 
tered historically  into  the  transaction;  the  hostile 
intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  he  said,  were  not  limited 
to  the  claim  of  Falkland's  Island,  as  appeared  by  their 
preventing  the  departure  of  the  garrison  'and  ship's 
crew  immediately  after  the  capture ;  and  he  asserted 
that  no  less  than  three  thousand  British  seamen  were 
then  prisoners  in  ports  belonging  to  Spain,  particularly 
at  Ceuta,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who  had  been  taken 
out  of  merchant  ships  by  guardaKX)stas,  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  slavery  or  confinement.  In 
answer,  Lord  Hillsborough  contended,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers  would  embarrass  a  negotiation 
already  begun,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  produce  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  differences.  The  warmth  which 
had  been  displayed  might  be  a  sign  of  sincerity,  but 
was  no  great  evidence  of  discretion.  To  some  king- 
doms, wax  was  a  trade ;  in  France,  it  was  the  bread  of 
thousands ;  Switzerland  sent  courage,  as  an  object  of 
natural  growth,  to  the  military  market ;  Prassia  had 
almost  as  many  soldiers  as  citizens ;  but  the  prosperity 
of  the  British  empire  was  founded  on  peace.  In 
peace,  agriculture,  manufactures,  the  arts,  commerce, 
and  population,  were  advanced,  abundance  united  in 
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CHAP,      every  quarter,  and  all  was  hap{Hne6S  and  joy.     AU 

|_    this  beautiful  prospect  was  reversed  when  the  goddess 

1770.  of  discord  summoned  us  to  the  field ;  and  yet,  while 
groaning  over  the  decay  of  trade  and  the  pressure  of 
taxation,  popularity  cried,  "  Go  to  war  with  Spain  !'* 
that  is,  ^^  Let  our  trade  sustain  additional  injuries;  let 
^'  fresh  impositions  be  added  to  the  abready  intoleraUe 
"  burthens  of  the  people."  Indeed,  the  language  of 
patriotism  was  so  inconsistent,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  possibility  of  contending  with  its  absurdity.  "  We 
^'  axe  a  ruined,  an  annihilated  kingdom ;  not  a  diip 
««  manned,  or  a  regiment  ready  for  service ;  the  nation, 
"  disaffected  to  government,  will  not  exert  its  strength 
^'  under  so  despicable  an  administration."  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  ruin,  in  the  fulness  of  all  this  annihi- 
lation, without  a  fleet,  without  a  land  force,  without  a 
friend,  "  Gro  to  war"  is  all  their  cry ;  "  Go  to  war,  and 
"  become  an  instant  prey  to  your  enemies."  His  lord- 
ship observed  with  great  severity,  on  the  Duke  ci 
Richmond  s  motives  in  the  course  he  was  taking :  he 
solicited  the  huzzas  of  the  mob,  whose  very  liberty  he 
sought  to  render  insecure,  and  whose  burthens  he  was 
desirous  to  increase ;  while  it  was  the  aim  of  minist^s 
to  cultivate  the  blessings  of  peace,  as  long  as  they  could 
do  so  with  honour,  and  neidier  to  call  for  the  blood  or 
the  treasures  of  their  fellow-citizens,  until  both  became 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  country. 

In  die  course  of  his  observations.  Lord  Hills- 
borough descanted  on  the  delicacy  and  punctiliousneas 
of  Spanish  honour. 

This  furnished  a  theme  to  Lord  Chatham,  who 
ridiculed  Spanish  honour,  and  asserted  the  English  to 
be  a  candid,  ingenuous  people,  while  the  Spaniards 
were  no  less  mean  and  crafiy  than  they  were  proud  and 
insolent.  He  objected  to  negotiation,  and  treated  the 
supposed  disavowal  by  the  court  of  Spain  of  their 
governor's  act  as  an  absolute  falsehood.  When  the 
French  took  possession  of  Tortuga,  the  minister  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury*  did  not  negotiate :  he  sent  for 
the  French  ambassador,  made  a  peremptory  demand ; 

♦  Mr.  George  Grenvillc. 
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a  cx)urier  was  dispatched  to  Paris,  and  retained  in  a      xvtn' 

few  days,  with  orders  for  instant  restitution,  not  only    '_ 

of  the  island,  but  of  all  effects  belonging  to  the  Eng-  1770. 
lish.  The  present  negotiation  might  produce  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement;  but,  in  six  months,  the  country 
would  be  involved  in  a  Spanish  war.  He  disdaimed 
the  imputation  of  being  inclined  to  hurry  the  kingdom, 
at  all  events,  into  hostilities ;  he  was  desirous  of  peace ; 
but  let  it  be  honourable,  let  it  be  secure ;  a  patched- 
up  peace  would  not  satisfy  the  nation,  though  it  might 
be  approved  in  paiiiament.  He  then  entered  into  a 
long  statement,  proving  that  the  naval  service  had 
been  egregiously  neglected;  indicated  the  maritime 
exertions,  which,  in  time  of  war,  would  be  requisite ; 
and  asserted  that  in  more  than  two  months,  ministry 
had  not  raised  above  eight  thousand  seamen:  they 
boasted  of  having  put  forty  ships  of  the  line  into  com- 
mission ;  but,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  forty  thousand 
men  would  be  necessary  to  equip  such  an  armament, 
with  its  attendant  frigates*.     'Die  Spaniards,  he  de- 


*  In  this  part  of  his  speech,  Lord  Chatham  expressed  his  sentiments  at 
length  on  the  subject  of  impressing  seamen ;  and,  as  they  merit  consideration, 
the  following  extract  is  given :  "  The  sulgect  on  which  I  am  speaking  seems  to 
"  call  upon  me,  and  I  willingly  take  this  occasion,  to  declare  my  opinion  upon 
"  the  question,  on  which  mudi  wicked  pains  haye  been  employed  to  disturb  the 
"  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  distress  government.  My  opinion  may  not  be  very 
"  popular ;  neither  am  I  running  the  race  of  popularity.  I  am  myself  clearly 
**  convinced,  and  I  believe  every  man  who  knows  anything  of  the  ^igHsh  navy 
"  will  acknowledge,  that,  without  impressing,  it  is  impossible  to  equip  a  respect- 
"  able  fleet  within  the  time  in  which  such  armaments  are  usually  wanted.  If 
'*  tUs  fact  be  admitted,  and  if  tiie  necessity  of  arming  on  a  sudden  emergency 
"  should  appear  incontrovertible,  what  shall  we  think  of  those  men  who,  in  a 
"  moment  of  danger,  would  stop  the  great  defence  of  their  country  ?  Upon 
'*  whatever  principle  they  may  act,  the  act  itself  is  move  than  faction ;  it  is 
"  labouring  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  the  commimity.  I  wholly  condemn 
"  their  conduct,  and  am  ready  to  support  any  motion  that  may  be  made  for  brii^. 
**  ing  those  aldermen,  who  have  endeavoured  to  stop  the  execution  of  the  admi- 
**  ralty  warrants,  to  the  bar  of  this  House.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  rest  my  opinion 
**  merely  on  necessity.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  power  of  impressing  is  founded 
"  on  immterrupted  usage  ;  it  is  the  comuetudo  rmUf  and  part  of  the  common-law 
"  prerogative  of  the  crown.  When  I  condemn  ue  proceedings  of  some  persons 
"  on  this  occasion,  let  me  do  justice  to  a  man  whose  chuacter  and  conduct  have 
"  been  infamously  traduced, — I  mean  the  late  lord  mayor,  Mr.  Trecothick.  In 
**  the  midst  of  reproach  and  clamour,  he  had  firmness  to  persevere  in  doing  his 
**  duty.  I  do  not  know  in  office  a  more  upright  magistrate ;  nor,  in  private  life, 
"  a  worthier  man.'*  Before  he  made  this  speech.  Lord  Chatham  had  declared 
his  opinions  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Shelbume  (11th  Nov.).  "  There  is  also,"  he 
said,  *'  reason  to  fear  a  race  of  fnvolous  and  ill-placed  popularity  about  press- 
"  warrants.  I  am  determined  to  resist  this  ill-judged  attempt  to  shake  the  public 
"  safety." 
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CHAP.  Glared,  had  in  Ferrol  a  fleet  completely  manned  and 
^^  ready  to  sail,  which  Great  Britain  was  in  no  condition 
1770.  to  meet.  We  could  not  send  out  eleven  sail  perfectly 
equipped ;  and  if  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  to  make 
a  wise  and  vigorous  use  of  their  actual  advantage,  in 
a  month  we  must  be  no  longer  a  nation.  He  wholly 
condemned  our  entering  into  engagements  which  might 
tend  to  involve  us  in  a  continental  war;  but,  if  a 
foreign  army  were  landed  in  Ireland,  with  arms  ready 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Koman  Catholics,  he 
should  wish  it  were  possible  to  collect  twenty  thousand 
German  protestants,  whether  from  Hesse,  or  Bruns- 
wick, or  Wolfenbuttel,  or  even  were  they  unpopular 
Hanoverians,  and  land  them  in  Ireland.  Having 
taken  what  he  acknowledged  to  be  a  wide  circuit,  he 
concluded  in  these  words :  "  The  ministry  are  now 
"  balancing  between  a  war  which  they  ought  to  have 
"  foreseen,  but  for  which  they  have  made  no  provision, 
'^  and  an  ignominious  compromise.  Let  me  warn  them 
"  of  their  danger  :  if  they  are  forced  into  a  war,  they 
"  stand  it  at  the  hazard  of  their  heads ;  if,  by  a  com- 
"  promise,  they  should  stain  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
"  or  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  people,  let  them  look 
"  to  their  consciences,  and  consider  whether  they  will 
"  be  able  to  walk  the  streets  in  safety." 

Several  other  peers  spoke  on  the  question,  particu- 
larly Lord  Gower,  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, the  Marquis  of  Buckingham ;  and  Lord  Sand- 
wich, with  considerable  eflfect,  retorted  on  opposition 
the  charge  of  disagreement  in  opinions,  which  had 
been  alleged  against  the  ministry ;  they  disagreed,  he 
observed,  at  York  meeting,  at  Westminster,  and  in  that 
house;  he  could  trace  discordant  sentiments  among 
them  through  the  whole  chain  of  opposition  down  to 
Wilkes  and  Eldridge.  The  previous  question  was  loudly 
called  for,  and  rejected  by  a  large  majority*.  The  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  long,  animated, 
and  sustained  by  good  speakers  on  both  sides,  did  not, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  published  reports. 


•  65  to  21. 
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embrace  any  novelty  of  argumentation,  or  disclose  any       xvm  * 

new  fact.     It  was  terminated  by  a  vote  against  the  pre- L 

vious  question*.  1770. 

Not  content  with  this  defeat,  the  Lords  in  opposi-  Further 
tion  prepared  for  a  new  attack.  The  Marquis  of  Rock-  H^y'^2r,th. 
ingham  incited  Lord  Chatham  to  get  the  same  motions 
which  had  been  so  recently  rejected  in  both  houses  of 
parliament  renewed,  and  suggested  that  a  desire  to 
know  the  import  of  some  intelligence  lately  received 
from  Captain  Leveson  Gower  should  be  added.  The 
Marquis  thought  they  should  still  keep  to  the  line  of 
attacking  the  administration  for  their  neglect  in  not 
arming  earUer,  and  of  forcing  them,  by  aU  means,  to 
lay  before  parUament  and  the  public  those  intelli- 
gences which,  it  was  hoped,  would  strongly  prove  their 
neglect.  If  parliament  should  vote  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  blame,  the  public  would  think  differently, 
and  the  party  might  proceed  to  shew,  that  even  when 
the  ministers  had  taken  fright  and  begun  to  arm,  they 
did  it  weakly  and  ineffectually.  Lord  Chatham  rea-  ^^• 
dily  embraced  the  propositions;  but  Lord  Camden, 
more  considerate  and  prudent  on  this  occasion,  ex- 
cused himself  in  kind  and  civil  terms  from  attending 
in  his  place.  The  motion  bore  too  much  resemblance 
to  that  which  had  so  lately  been  rejected,  to  make  his 
attendance  on  the  one  consistent  with  his  absence  on 
the  other.  Lord  Chatham  was  defeated  on  two  mo- 
tions, one  for  the  examination  of  Captain  Hunt,  of  the 
Tamer,  at  the  bar ;  the  other  for  information,  at  what 
time  the  first  demand  for  reparation  was  madef ;  and 
on  the  same  day  a  motion  in  the  Commons,  intended 
to  produce  the  same  effect,  was  disposed  of  by  one  for 
an  adjournment  J.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  recess,  the  Progress  of 
tendency  of  general  opinion  was,  that  war  was  in-  "^gotiaUon. 

*  Carried  by  225  against  101.  Writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Calcraft  on  this 
subject,  Ix>rd  Chatham  says,  "  The  debate  in  the  Lords,  indifferent  enough ! 
"  How  was  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  V*  Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  iv. 
p.  1.  Perhaps,  if  the  answer  is  extant,  it  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  question.  Com- 
mon-place  and  personality,  invectives  against  ministers,  and  retorts  on  the  views 
and  motives  of  their  opponents,  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  the  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  those  in  the  Commons  were  very  meagre. 

t  55  to  '21,  54  to  20.     Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  pp.  27,  29,  30. 

t  94  to  40.     Journals,  Nov.  28. 
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CHAP.      evitable,  and  the  minority  were  anxious  to  obtain  ftom 

the  ministry  some  explicit  declaration,  some  nnequi- 

1770.  Yocal  pledge,  that  should  bind  them  in  the  conduct  of 
hostilities,  and  retard,  if  not  prevent,  the  possibility  of 
peace.  But,  in  &ct,  the  negotiation  was  proceeding  in 
a  manner  which  gave  reason  to  hope  for  a  prosperous 
termination.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that,  before  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Hunt  in  England,  with  an  account 
of  his  expulsion  from  Falkland's  Islands,  a  letter  was 
received  by  Lord  Weymouth  from  Mr.  Harris,  appris- 
ing him  of  the  intended  expedition ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,  Lord  Weymouth  was  informed  by  Prince  Mase- 
rano,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres  had  taken  upon  himself  to  make  use  of 
force  in  expelling  the  English  from  Port  Egmont.  Mase- 
rano  said  he  was  directed  to  make  this  communication 
to  prevent  the  consequences  which  might  arise  from  its 
being  disclosed  through  another  channel,  and  expressed 
his  wishes  that  it  might  not  be  productive  of  measures 
dangerous  to  the  good  understanding  between  the  two 
courts.  Lord  Weymouth  answered,  if  the  expulsion 
had  already  taken  place,  he  did  not  think  the  &tal 
consequences  could  be  avoided ;  the  King's  instructions 
to  the  British  officer  commanding  at  Port  Egmont 
were  to  warn  the  subjects  of  other  powers  from  those 
shores ;  but  if  they  would  not  depart,  to  make  a  joint 
settlement  with  them,  and  refer  the  question  of  right 
to  be  discussed  in  Europe.  He  inquired  whether  Gri- 
maldi  had  instructions  to  disavow  the  conduct  of  Buc- 
carelli.  On  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative.  Lord 
Weymouth,  having  obtained  fiirther  instructions,  de- 
manded a  disavowal  of  the  proceedings  at  Port  Egmont, 
and  that  the  affairs  of  the  settlement  should  be  re- 
stored to  their  pristine  state.  He  also  wrote  to  Mr. 
Harris,  stating  these  circumstances,  and  requiring  him 
to  wait  on  the  Spanish  minister  and  enforce  a  compli- 
ance with  those  demands,  as  the  only  means  of  suspend- 
ing the  preparations  which  were  making  in  England. 
12th  Sept.  Mr.  Harris,  afterward  Earl  of  Malmsbury,  who  was  then 
a  young  man,  began  his  diplomatic  career  with  this 
delicate  transaction,  and  displayed  great  sagacity  and 
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address.     He  waited  on  M.  Grimaldi,  and  in  very      chap. 
proper  language  delivered  the    complaints  and  de-      ^^"' 


mands  of  his  government.  The  answer  was  vague  1770 
and  nnsatis&ctory :  Grimaldi  asserted,  the  English  25th  Sept. 
had  reason  to  foresee  the  event,  as  their  establishment 
was  known  to  be  disapproved  by  Spain ;  he  testified 
ooncem  at  the  transaction,  and  said  he  had  dispatched 
a  vessel  from  Coronna  to  prevent  it,  bnt  unfortunately 
too  late ;  still  he  could  not  blame  the  conduct  of  Buc- 
carelli,  as  it  was  founded  on  the  laws  of  America.  He 
declared  Spain  to  be  desirous  of  peace,  as  she  had 
much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain  by  war.  Mr.  Harris 
having  reduced  his  demands  to  writing,  the  Spanish 
minister  promised  to  lay  them  before  the  King :  the 
desire  of  peace  was  declared  to  be  reciprocal,  but 
Grimaldi  was  tenacious  of  his  master's  honour,  while 
Mr.  Harris  insisted  on  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
his  requisition,  as  the  only  mode  of  doing  justice,  and 
satisfying  the  honour  of  Great  Britain.  Two  days 
afterward,  Mr.  Harris  was  informed  by  the  minister, 
that  as  the  aifair  could  only  be  arranged  in  London, 
Prince  Maserano  was  directed  to  lay  before  Lord  Wey- 
mouth "  the  several  ideas"  on  this  subject,  trusting 
some  of  them  would  be  adopted. 

Instructions  were  transmitted  to  Prince  Maserano, 
to  propose  a  convention,  in  which  Spain  should  dis- 
avow any  particular  orders  given  to  Buccarelli,  and  at 
the  same  time  admit  that  the  governor  had  acted 
agreeably  to  general  instructions,  and  to  his  oath. 
Maserano  was  also  empowered  to  stipulate  the  restitu- 
tion of  Falkland's  Island,  without  prejudice  to  His 
CathoKc  Majesty's  rights,  and  to  require  the  King  of  Octiithto 
England  to  disavow  the  menace  of  Captain  Hunt. 
When  this  proposition  was  made.  Lord  Weymouth, 
considering  it  extremely  remote  from  affording  satis- 
feuition  for  the  injury  complained  of,  answered  with 
great  spirit,  that  when  the  King's  moderation  con- 
descended to  require  from  the  court  of  Madrid  a  dis- 
avowal of  the  proceedings  of  the  governor,  and  the 
restoration  of  things  to  the  situation  in  which  they 
stood  before  his  rash  and  unwarrantable  undertaking. 
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Mr.  Harris 
ordered  to 
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Unwilling- 
ness of 
France  to 
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as  the  smallest  reparation  that  could  be  accepted,  no- 
thing remained  for  discussion  but  the  mode  of  carry- 
ing the  demand  into  execution.  His  Majesty  would 
firaily  adhere  to  his  demand ;  he  had  received  an  in- 
jury ;  he  required  the  most  moderate  reparation  which 
his  honour  would  permit  him  to  accept ;  it  would  lose 
all  value  if  conditional,  and  the  convention  was  inad- 
missible. Maserano  declared  he  had  no  further  powers, 
and  must  apply  for  instructions.  Lord  Weymouth 
wrote  to  Mr.  Harris,  desiring  him  to  see  Grimaldi,  and 
request  an  answer  from  the  King  of  Spain. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  affair  at  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  Mr.  Harris  waited  several  times  on 
Grimaldi,  without  obtaining  a  satis&x^tory  answer; 
and  at  length  was  informed,  that  a  dispatch  was  sent 
to  Prince  Maserano,  empowering  him  to  renew  the 
treaty.  The  impression  made  on  Mr.  Harris's  mind 
by  this  dispatch,  which  Grimaldi  read  to  him,  was, 
that  the  Spanish  court  appeared  ready  to  agree  to 
every  thing  required;  the  refusal  to  disavow  the 
menace  of  Captain  Hunt  constituted  the  only  diffi- 
culty*. 

But  the  conduct  of  Maserano  did  not  justify  these 
expectations^  ;  and  as  little  hope  was  entertained  of  a 
satis£eictory  adjustment,  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
warn  the  British  merchants  at  Cadiz,  Alicant,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Spain,  of  their  danger,  and  to  order  all 
officers  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  to  repair 
immediately  to  their  post.  After  the  recess,  war  was 
deemed  inevitable,  and  Mr.  Harris  was  ordered  by  the 
British  government  to  withdraw  from  Madrid,  though 
not  without  taking  the  usual  leave. 

To  this  period  Grimaldi  acted  consistently  with 
the  plan  settled  between  him  and  De  Choiseul ;  and,  if 
the  French  minister  had  been  able  to  carry  into  effect 
the  projects  he  recommended,  hostiUties  would  have 
commenced  without  delay ;  but  the  French  King,  who 
had  already  experienced  great  difficulties  in  obtaining 


*  The  dispatch  containing  this  information  was  receivje^thc  I90i  of  Novem- 
ber, only  three  days  before  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion, 
t  See  Lord  Weymouth's  Letters,  23rd  and  28th  November. 
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the  sums  requisite  for  the  support  of  his  dignity,  and      xvuf* 
the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures,  could  not  be  induced  to 


augment  his  inconveniences  by  entering  into  a  war.  1770. 
The  turbulence  manifested  by  his  subjects,  on  many 
occasions,  formed  a  strong  motive  with  him  for  avoid- 
ing a  measure,  which,  by  increasing  their  burthens, 
would  give  additional  force  to  their  dissatis&ction. 

The  King  of  Spain  having  held  a  grand  council,  at 
which  an  ultimate  proposition  was  decided  on,  sent  an 
account  of  its  result  to  the  King  of  France,  inviting 
his  co-operation,  should  war  be  inevitable ;  but  the  party 
who  acted  in  conjunction  with  Madame  du  Barry, 
and  who  depended  on  her  influence  over  the  King  for 
the  promotion  of  their  views,  acquired  a  sufficient 
ascendancy  to  procure  the  dismission  of  the  Due  de 
Choiseul,  and  thus  destroyed  every  hope  which  the 
King  of  Spain  entertained  of  deriving  assistance  from 
France*. 

In  consequence  of  information  imparted  by  Mase-  i8th  Jan. 
rano  of  his  having  fresh  proposals  to  make,  Mr.  Harris  concession 
returned  to  Madrid,  invested  with  the  authorities  of  of  spoin. 
minister-plenipotentiary ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  '^^"^' 
finally  agreed,  that  Spain  should  restore  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  the  possession  of  the  Great  Malouine, 
or  Falkland's  Island,  in  the  same  situation  it  was  at 
the  time  when  the  garrison  was  expelled;  but  this 
restitution  was  not  to  affect  any  claim  of  right  which 
His  Catholic  Majesty  might  have  to  the  sovereignty 
of  that  territory.     The  King  of  Spain,  in  this  declara- 
tion, explicitly  disavowed    the  violent  enterprize  of 
Buccaxellif. 

This  unexpected  termination  of  the  dispute  gave 
rise  to  various  speculations.  Duruig  the  negotiation,  onXTSub!? 
Lord  Weymouth  resigned,  which  occasioned  a  report  ject. 
that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  want  ^  of  vigour 
which  prevailed  in  the  cabinet,  and  retired  because 
the  ministry  would  not  adopt  his  suggestions,  which 
tended  to  an  immediate  declaration  of  war ;  but  this 

*  From  private  information. 

t  See  Journals  and  Debates  for  the  papers  referred  to  in  the  narratiTe  :  and 
■ee  Dr.  Johnson's  Pamphlet,  and  the  Annual  Register  for  1771. 

VOL.    I.  H  H  Pnoal^ 
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r2th  Jan. 
22nd. 


23rd. 


is  absolutely  unfounded,  for  the  first  measure  of  Lord 
Rochford  was  to  recal  Mr.  Harris.  It  was  also  averred 
that  a  private  extra^fficial  negotiation  was  conducted 
between  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Versailles,  and 
terms  of  accommodation  treated  of  by  means  of  a 
French  agent ;  but  this  assertion  is  also  erroneous*. 
The  island,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  was 
surrendered  in  the  most  honourable  manner  to  the 
British  forces ;  but  as  the  nature  and  value  of  the  pos- 
session were  now  thoroughly  understood,  it  was  in  less 
than  two  years  completely  evacuated.  This  circum- 
stance gave  force  to  an  insinuation  long  before 
made,  that  the  abandonment  of  the  possession  was 
stipulated  by  secret  articles;  but  this  was  not  the 
fact ;  the  British  forces  left  their  flag  flying,  and  large 
sheets  of  lead  fixed  up,  with  engraved  inscriptions, 
proclaiming  to  all  nations  that  Falkland's  Islands, 
with  the  storehouses  and  all  appurtenances,  were  the 
sole  right  and  property  of  the  Kang  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  intention  of  retaining  this 
unimportant  possession  was  renounced  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Spanish  minister  was  so  apprized 
pending  the  negotiation ;  but  there  was  no  secret 
article  on  the  subject;  nor  was  the  place  ever  sur- 
rendered to  Spain. 

During  this  negotiation  several  changes  took  place, 
by  which  the  ministry  acquired  additional  strength. 
On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Weymouth,  the  seals  were 
given  to  Lord  Rochford.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  quitting 
his  place  of  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  succeeded 
by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ;  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  taking 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  depart- 
ment, which  became  vacant  by  this  removal,  resigned 
his  place  of  lord  privy-seal  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
Mr.  Bathurst  was  created  Baron  Apsley,  and  appointed 
lord-chancellor ;  Sir  William  de  Grey  was  made  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  Mr.  Thurlow  attorney- 
general,  and  Mr.  Wedderbume  solicitor-general  azid 
cofferer  to  the  Queen.     Several    members    of  both 


•  Sec  Governor  Po-wmall's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1 3th  Febrwanr, 
1771,  and  Cliatham  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  76. 
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houses,  who  were  personally  attached  to  the  late  Mr.      xvm " 
Grenville*,  and  had  been  violent  in  opposition,  now 


also  joined  the  ministerial  standard.  These  events  irn. 
gave  great  pain  to  the  old  leaders  of  the  opposition,  as 
they  coniiiTned  their  apprehensimis  that  their  party 
did  not  possess  that  firm  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
that  union  of  sentiment,  whicfa  alone  can  render  an 
opposition  formidable,  or  even  respectable.  Lord  Chat- 
ham was  always  load  in  his  complaints  of  his  asso- 
ciates, his  antagonists,  and  the  times ;  forgetting,  or 
perhaps  not  perceiving,  that  his  own  manner  and  tem- 
per rendered  it  impossible  for  his  best  friends  always 
to  follow  his  course,  or  to  concur  in  many  of  his  pro- 
positions. The  defection  of  Mr.  Wedderbume  was 
particularly  resented.  He  had  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  party  by  his  strenuous  exertions  and  manly  con- 
duct on  the  question  respecting  the  Middlesex  election : 
the  consequence  was,  that  on  the  reproaches  made  to 
him  by  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  through  whom  he  had 
been  returned,  he  resigned  his  seat  for  Richmond  in 
Yorkshire.  This  act  of  over-delicacy  was  rewarded 
by  Lord  Clive,  who  gave  him  a  seat  for  Bishop's  Castle. 
In  other  discussions,  during  the  present  session,  he  had 
displayed  great  vigour  on  the  popular  side ;  and  appro- 
bation of  his  conduct,  reliance  on  his  attachment,  and 
an  earnest  wish  for  his  promotion,  were  frequently 
expressed  by  the  great  leaders.  He  now  pronounced 
his  conduct  deplorable,  and  Lord  Clive  was  ftdl  of  in- 
dignation on  the  subject^. 

In  Parliament,  the  arrangements  with  Spain  occa^  Jan.  25. 
sioned  vehement  debates.     The  negotiation  was  ad-  Tiuuel^f 
justed  only  a  few  hours  before  the  meeting  after  the  re-  nish  dispute. 
cess.    Ministers  informed  both  houses  of  the  event,  and 
laid  before  themMaserano's  declaration  and  Lord  Boch- 
ford's  acceptance.     The  Duke  of  Manchester  moved  Motion  by 
for  papers  explaining  the  course  taken  in  concluding  ^^  Diike  of 
the  treaty.     Lord  Rochford  proposed  a  sUght  amend-  ^^^^^'^^^^'^ 
ment ;  but,  as  imputations  against  his  motives  were 

•  He  died  13th  November,  1770. 

t  Chatham  Correspondence, 'vol.   iii.  pp.  357,  475;   vol.  iv.  pp.  1,  3,  77, 

81. 
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made  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Chadiam, 
he  withdrew  it,  and  the  original  motion  passed. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  then,  alleging  that  the 
worid  had  strange  suspicions  that  France  had  too  much 
to  do  in  this  transaction,  moved,  in  order  to  clear  the 
matter,  that  there  should  be  laid  before  the  house 
copies  of  all  papers  which  had  passed  between  our 
ministers  and  those  of  the  French  King  respecting  the 
seizing  the  island  and  the  subsequent  n^otiation. 

Lord  Rochford  said  he  had  agreed  to  produce  the 
other  papers  because  they  existed ;  but  these  could  not 
be  produced,  for  they  were  not  in  being.  The  Duke' 
repUed,  that  the  nation  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  word  of  any  minister.  Let  the  motion  pass, 
and  then  they  should  have  the  King's  word  for  it, 
which  every  one  must  beUeve.  Lord  Chatham  ad- 
vanced the  same  kind  of  ai^ument ;  but  the  motion 
was  negatived. 

Li  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  made 
a  motion  similar  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
affirming,  in  support  of  it,  that  the  convention  was  not 
only  inadequate,  but  highly  unsafe  and  disgraccfuL 
It  neither  provided  reparation  for  former,  nor  security 
against  future,  hostilities.  One  of  the  phrases  in  the 
motion  appearing  to  imply  that  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  the  honour  of  the  crown,  had  been 
deeply  affected,  Lord  North  proposed  an  amendment, 
by  which  "  was"  should  be  substituted  for  "  were/' 
TTiis  was  not  acceded  to  until  after  a  debate,  in  which 
much  asperity  was  displayed. 

Mr.  Dyson  having  made  a  few  observations. 
Colonel  Barre  compared  him  to  a  smoke-ball,  which 
is  used  to  blind  the  enemy  and  conceal  those  by  whom 
it  is  used.  He  denounced  the  vengeance  of  the  nation 
against  those  wicked  ministers  who  had  so  wantonly 
destroyed  its  honour  and  dignity.  The  Spanish  de- 
claration was  scandalous  and  in&mous,  and  he  threat- 
ened the  ministers  with  the  loss  of  their  heads,  for 
making  a  convention  which  stabbed  the  honour  of  the 
country  to  the  heart.  The  enemy  knew  the  weakness 
and  cowardly  disposition  of  the  ministers,  who  durst 
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c      not  go  to  war  for  fear  of  losing  their  places ;  there      ^n^' 

was  not  a  petty  prince  in  Eurojpe  who  did  not  laugh 

at  and  despise  them,  nor  an  honest  man  in  England  irri. 
who  did  not  abhor  them.  He  crowned  this  specimen 
of  boisterous  ribaldry  by  asserting,  that,  while  the  nation 
was  exposed  to  insults  abroad,  it  was  left  a  prey  to 
robbers  and  sharpers  at  home.  "  A  French  secretary," 
he  said,  "  being  in  your  secrets,  has  made  nearly  half 
^^  a  million  by  gambling  in  your  ftmds,  and  some  of 
"  the  highest  amongst  yourselves  have  been  deeply 
"  concerned  in  the  same  scandalous  traffic." 

In  a  happier  vein,  Mr.  Burke,  after  a  slight  skirmish 
with  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  made  a  few  observations  in 
favour  of  government,  ironically  owned  that  the  satisfac- 
tion from  the  Spaniards  was  the  most  adequate  to  the 
injury  with  respect  to  the  crown.  They  had  taken  a 
barren  desolate  rock,  and  had  restored  a  barren  deso- 
late rock ;  but  what  satis&iction  had  the  people  received 
for  all  the  treasure  that  had  been  expended  X  This 
declaration  was  the  joint  production  of  three  kings,  two 
plenipotentiaries,  five  secretaries  of  state,  one  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  two  first  lords  of  theAdmiralty,  two 
lords  privy  seal,  two  hundred  messengers,  forty  thou- 
sand seamen,  thirty  thousand  landmen,  forty  sail  of  the 
line,  and  three  millions  of  money.  The  land-tax  had 
been  prematurely  voted,  the  trade  of  the  country  greatly 
distressed  and  injured,  and  for  what  ?  •  To  procure  the 
scandalous,  base,  and  dishonourable  declaration  upon 
the  table.  It  put  him  in  mind  of  Birmingham  but- 
tons, which  passed  through  a  hundred  hands,  and,  after 
all,  were  worth  only  three-pence  a  dozen. 

The  house  was  not  much  charmed  with  this  rhe- 
toric :  on  the  contrary,  the  members  interrupted  Mr. 
Burke,  by  going  out,  coming  in,  and  talking,  until,  in 
great  anger,  he  adopted  Colonel  Barre's  style,  and  ex- 
claimed that  blood  must  atone  for  the  misconduct  of 
those  who  had  transacted  this  dark  afiair :  their  lives 
must  make  atonement  to  this  injured  nation. 

Mr.  Dowdeswell  agreed  to  Lord  North's  amend- 
ment, and  the  address  was  voted. 

Although  so  little  success  had  attended  the  efforts  Iff^^ 
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hitherto  made,  and  altibiough  it  was  evid^it  that  the 
public  at  large  took  no  interest  in  the  matter,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Falkland's  Islands  was  not  yet  permitted 
to  rest  in  peace.  Lord  Chatham  proposed  two  ques- 
tions in  law ;  but  the  house  would  not  accede  to  his 
motion  for  leaving  them  to  the  Judges.  On  the  produc- 
tion of  the  papers,  Lord  Beauchamp  moved,  and  Ijoid 
Fahnerstone  seconded,  an  address  of  thanks.  Mr. 
DowdesweU  complained  that  he  was  discourteously 
treated,  because,  as  he  had  required  the  papers,  the 
address  on  them  ought  to  have  been  moved  by  him. 
He  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  thirte^i  resolutions  de- 
rived from  them.  After  a  debate,  in  which  no  novelty 
was  produced,  the  address  was  carried  in  its  original 
form*. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  address  was  moved  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  the  Duke  of  Manchester  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  which  was  rejectedf*  Eighteen 
dissentient  peers  signed  a  protest,  and  one  was  sub- 
scribed by  Lord  Radnor  alone. 

Another  attempt  was  made,  by  Oovemor  Pownall, 
to  gain  from  the  house  a  declaration  that  ministers, 
having  neglected  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  oath 
of  office  taken  by  the  Spanish  governors  in  America, 
and  some  other  particulars.  His  Majesty's  dominions, 
in  that  quarter  remained  exposed  to  be  disturbed  by 
those  governors,  under  colour  of  their  oaths  of  office  and 
other  pretences.  The  speech  by  which  the  motion 
was  introduced  was  learned  and  elaborate ;  but  to  its 
general  effect  ministers  declined  giving  any  answer : 
and  probably  the  honourable  mover  was  more  mortified 
and  surprised  at  their  forbearance  than  at  the  result 
of  his  motion,  which  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majorityj. 

An  incident  which  occurred  before  the  recess  oc- 
casioned an  animosity  between  the  two  Houses,  which 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  The 
Duke  of  Manchester  made  a  motion  for  an  address  for 
acceleratlag  the  preparations  for  war,  and  putting  our 
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West  India  possessions,  and  Gibraltar,  in  a  proper      xvm' 

state  of  defence.     He  was  proceeding  to  descant  on    L 

the  insecure  condition  of  that  fortress,  and  reflecting  1770. 
on  the  erinunal  negligence  of  ministers,  when  he  was 
suddenly  intermpted,  and  a  motion  made  to  clear  the 
house.  The  reasons  for  this  measure  were  founded 
on  the  impropriety  of  suffering  a  proposition,  of  which 
no  previous  notice  had  been  given,  to  be  discussed  in 
the  presence  of  strangers,  when  the  objects  of  it  were 
such  as  to  disclose  the  nakedness  and  weakness  of  the 
nation.  Lord  Chatha^m  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
resisted ;  but  a  violent  clamour  of  "  clear  the  house" 
prevented  them  from  obtaining  a  hearing.  Being 
highly  irritated,  they,  with  their  friends,  in  number 
about  eighteen,  retired  in  a  body,  alleging  the  folly 
and  idleness  of  attending  there,  when  they  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  lords  of  parliament,  and  not  permitted 
the  exercise  of  free  delmte.  Immediately  afterward, 
several  members  of  the  lower  house,  who  attended 
with  a  bill,  were  ordered  to  depart.  In  vain  they 
represented  that  the  performance  of  their  duty  obliged 
them  to  remain;  they  were  compelled  to  retire  till 
their  message  wa&  delivered,  then  readmitted  with 
their  bill,  and  as  soon  as  that  ceremony  was  performed, 
ordered  again  to  withdraw.  Inflamed  with  indigna- 
tion, they  returned  to  their  own  house,  and  made  an 
angry  representation  of  the  transaction;  the  seceding 
lords  were  present,  hearing  the  debates ;  and  the  first 
effort  of  resentment  in  the  Commons  was  inconsider* 
ately  directed  against  them.  The  standing  order  was  iiui  Dec. 
read ;  and  although  the  suggestion  was  opposed  by  a 
majority,  they  were  obUged  to  quit  the  house.  Sixteen 
peers  entered  a  protest  on  the  journals,  and  several 
ineffectual  motions  were  made  in  the  lower  house  to 
procure  an  iuquiry  and  discussion ;  but  the  only  result 
was  a  sullen  hostility  between  the  two  Houses.  The 
Lords  gave  strict  orders  that  no  strangers  should  for 
the  friture  be  admitted,  except  commoners  who  at- 
tended to  present  bills,  and  they  were  to  depart  when 
they  had  made  the  usual  obeisance.     The  Commons, 
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in  the  course  of  the  session,  abated  the  rigour  of 
exclusion ;  but  the  Lords  remained  inflexible*. 

Junius's  Letters  had  been  republished  by  many 
booksellers,  proprietors  of  peiiodical  works,  and  sevend 
of  them  were  prosecuted  on  informations  filed  ex  officio 
by  the  attomey-^eneral.  Wood&ll  was  tried  for 
printing  one  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  Almoai  was 
tried  for  republishing  the  same  letter  in  a  monthly 
miscellany  c^ed  the  London  Museum.  Almon's  case 
came  first  under  investigation,  and  the  jury  found  him 
ffuilty  of  publishing.  The  verdict  against  Wood&ll 
was,  guilty  of  printing  and  publishing  onhf.  Ahnon's 
counsel  moved  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  the 
evidence  being  insufficient  to  prove  any  criminal  inten^ 
tion,  or  even  any  knowledge  of  the  London  Museum 
being  sold  at  his  shop.  Affidavits  were  exhibited  to 
prove  that  the  compilation  was  the  property  of  another 
bookseller  named  Miller ;  sent  to  Ahnon's  shop  with- 
out his  privity ;  sold  by  his  servant  without  consulting 
him ;  and  that,  immediately  on  discovering  the  foct, 
he  had  prevented  the  further  sale.  One  of  the  jury 
also  tendered  an  affidavit  of  his  having  joined  in  the 
verdict  under  the  influence  of  mistake,  as  he  had  in- 
correctly conceived  a  point  of  law ;  but  this  affidavit 
was,  of  course,  refiised  by  the  court.  It  appeared  from 
the  report  of  the  trial,  r^  by  Lord  Mansfield,  that,  in 
giving  his  chaise  to  the  jury,  he  said  there  was  evi- 
dence of  the  pubhcation  if  they  believed  the  witness ; 
and  directed  them,  if  they  were  not  satisfied  that  the 
blanks  in  the  information  were  filled  up  according  to 
the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  writer,  to  acquit  the 
defendant:  the  epithets  false,  scandalous,  and  mali- 
cious, used  in  the  information,  were  inferences  of  law, 
drawn  firom  the  paper  itself;  and  not  fects  to  be  proved. 
After  the  case  had  been  ably  argued  by  counsel,  and 
time  taken  by  the  court  to  consider,  they  gave  an 

•  Debates,  Journals ;  Annual  Register,  1771,  p.  37.  The  acrimonious  per- 
sonalities so  frequent  in  these  debates  gave  rise  to  a  duel  between  Lord  George 
Germaine  and  GoTcnior  Johnstone ;  two  pistols  were  discharged  on  each  side, 
and  Lord  George  was  slightly  wounded  m  the  hand.— Chatham  Correspond- 
ence, vol.  iv.  p.  51. 
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unanimous  opinion,  that  none  of  the  matters  urged  on      Svm' 
behalf  of  the  defendant,  nor  all  of  them  added  together, 


were  reasons  for  granting  a  new  trial*  In  Woodfell's  22nd  June, 
case,  two  motions  were  made :  the  first  by  the  defendant  ^'^^^• 
to  stay  the  entering  up  of  judgment  on  the  verdict ; 
the  other  by  the  attorney-general,  for  entering  a  ver- 
dict according  to  the  legal  import  of  the  finding  of 
the  jury.  This  latter  motion  was  first  discussed,  and  3id  July  and 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  reporting  the  proceedings,  stated  ?2^^*'^- 
his  directions  to  the  jury  in  these  terms ;  "  To  con- 
'^  sider  whether  all  the  inuendos,  and  all  the  applica- 
''  tions  to  matter  and  persons  made  by  the  information, 
"  were,  in  their  jud^ent,  the  true  meaning  of  the 
"  paper  1  If  they  thought  otherwise,  to  acquit  the 
"  defendant ;  but  if  they  agreed  with  the  information, 
'•  and  believed  the  evidence  as  to  the  publication,  they 
"  should  find  him  guilty.  Whether  the  paper  was  in 
"  law  a  libel,  was  a  question  of  law  upon  the  fisice  of 
"  the  record ;  for  after  conviction  a  defendant  might 
"  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  if  the  paper  was  not  a 
^^  libel :  the  epithets  in  the  information  were  formal 
'^  inferences  of  law  firom  printing  and  publishing ;  no 
"  proof  of  express  malice  was  ever  required,  and  it  is 
"  in  most  cases  impossible  to  be  given.  Where  an 
"  act,  in  itself  indifferent,  if  done  with  particular 
"  intent,  becomes  criminal,  there  the  intent  must  be 
"  proved  and  found ;  but  where  the  act  is  in  itself  un- 
'*  law&l,  as  in  this  case,  the  proof  of  justification  lies 
'^  on  the  defendant ;  and  in  failure  thereof,  the  law 
'^  implies  a  criminal  intent."  The  CJourt  agreed  in 
this  opinion,  but,  firom  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  word 
onfy  in  the  verdict,  ordered  a  new  trial*. 

These   transactions  occasioned   debates    in  both        i77o. 
Houses  of  Parliament.     Captain  Constantinc  Phipps  c^iJn 
began  the  subject,  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  pi^pps's 
bill  to  explain,  amend,  and  render  more  effectual  the 
statute  t  for  preventing  malicious  informations  in  the 


motion. 


*  See  Burrows'  Reports,  vol.  v.  2661,  2086;  Reports  of  these  trials  in 
separate  pamphlets,  and  the  periodical  publications ;  Letters  to  Mr.  Almon  in 
matter  of  libel ;  and  Robert  Morris's  Letter  to  Sir  William  Aston. 

t  4  and  5  William  and  Mary,  c.  18. 
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Court  of  King's  Bench.  This  act  applied  only  to 
criminal  infcHinations  filed  by  one  subject  against 
another,  which  was  only  to  be  done  by  leave  of  the 
court  upon  a  special  motion,  still  reserving  to  the 
Crown  its  ancient  and  indii^utable  right  of  filing 
them  at  once  by  the  attorney-general. 

This  power  the  honourable  mover  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  The  aipiment  againt  the  propriety 
of  retaining  such  a  power  was  short  and  obvious.  The 
general  scope  of  a  very  long  debate  was  to  shew  by 
l^al  precedents  and  by  reasonings  drawn  fiom  pro- 
priety and  necessity,  while  the  application  of  the  pre- 
cedents and  the  force  of  the  reasonings  were  strongly 
denied  on  the  other  side.  In  such  a  debate,  con- 
siderable efforts  were  necessarily  made  by  members  of 
the  legal  profession.  In  support  of  the  motion,  and 
against  the  power  of  the  Crown,  Serjeant  Glynn,  Mr. 
Dunning,  and  Mr.  Wedderbume ;  and  on  die  other 
side,  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  (De  Grey  and 
Thurlow),  and  Mr.  Wallace,  made  able  and  learned 
speeches.  The  principal  non-professional  members 
who  spoke,  were,  Mr.  Herbert  Mackworth,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  special  jury  in  Almon's  case,  Mr. 
Burke,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tovmshend.  Their  ail- 
ments were  at  once  an  exposition  of  what  the  law  was, 
and  what  it  ought  to  be ;  with  references  to  the  preva^ 
lent  dissatis&ction  on  the  subject,  and  severe  reflec- 
tions on  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  Lord  Mansfield. 
They  were  answered  by  Mr.  Welbore  £llis,  Lord 
Frederick  Campbell,  and  Lord  North,  and  the  motion 
was  rejected*.  The  debate  lasted  many  hours;  but, 
although  many  of  the  speeches  had  great  merit,  they 
were  too  technical,  personal,  and  desultory,  to  retain 
any  interest. 

In  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Chatham  took  occasion 
to  digress  from  a  business  in  agitation,  a  motion  of  his 
own  respecting  the  Middlesex  election,  for  the  purpwe 
of  expressing  his  sentiments  on  the  modem  manner  of 
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directing   juries  from  the  bench.     Lord  Mansfield       xvm 

candidly  and  expUcitly  avowed  the  practice,  shewing 

it  to  be  founded  on  reason  and  ancient  usage,  and  irro. 
ascribed  the  censures  pronounced  against  him  to  be  ^^^^ 
founded  on  ignorance,  and  produced  only  to  gain 
popularity  by  inflaming  prejudice.  He  repeated  his 
opinion,  ^'  That  a  libel  or  not  a  libel,  was  a  matter  of 
^^  law  to  be  decided  by  the  b^ich,  and  the  question  to 
^'  be  left  to  the  jury,  was  only  the  £BLCt  of  printing  and 
^'  publishing."  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Camden  both 
expressed  astonishment  and  abhorrence  at  this  doc- 
trine ;  but  the  House  returned  to  the  more  immediate 
object  of  discussion. 

Perhaps  this  debate,  irregularly  introduced,  was 
principally  designed  to  extract  from  the  lord  chief- 
justice  a  clear  and  irrevocable  avowal  of  his  judgment, 
in  order  to  afford  the  better  foundation  to  a  motion 
which  Seijeant  Glynn,  with  the  knowledge  and  assent 
of  his  party,  had  then  in  contemplation  to  make,  and 
of  which  within  a  few  days  he  had  given  notice.  It  was  seijeant 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  ^|j^'* 
administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  proceedings  3rd  Dec. 
of  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particularly  in  ^^^^• 
cases  relating  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  con- 
stitutional power  and  duty  of  juries.     This  motion  was  ethDec. 
supported  by  all  the  talents  of  opposition;   and  no  i77o. 
argument  or  mode  of  expression  omitted  which  would 
inflame  the  public  mind,  or  cast  disgrace  on  the  cha^ 
racter  of  Lord  Mansfield.     Serjeant  Glynn  affirmed, 
that  a  general  belief  prevailed  of  the  judges  being 
unfriendly  to  juries,  encroaching  on  their  constitu- 
tional power,  and  laying  down  false  law  in  order  to 
mislead  them  in  their  verdicts.     A  great  display  of 
l^al  knowledge  was  made  by  the  seijeant  and  Mr. 
Dunning  in  supportLog  the  motion ;  they  were  com- 
bated by  the  attorney-general  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot; 
and  Lord  Mansfield's  character  was  strenuously  and 
honourably  defended  by  Lord  Clare  and  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson.     The  conduct  of  Wedderbume  and  Burke 
was  highly  honourable;  for,  while  they  supported  the 
motion,    they  disclaimed    and   reprobated   all  those 
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CHAP.      asperities  of  diction  which  had  been  used  in  speak- 

ing  of  the  lord  chief-justice,  and  paid  the  merited 

1770.        tribute  of  applause  to  his  extraordinary  talents    and 
conspicuous  integrity. 

Besides  the  argument  upon  law,  and  the  discussion 
of  ancient  decisions,  it  was  maintained,  that  if,  even 
upon  that  ground,  the  conduct  of  Lord  Mansfield  had 
been  justified,  the  inquiry  ought  to  proceed ;  it  was 
demanded  by  the  extreme  anxiety,  the  general  dissatis- 
faction, which  were  felt  and  expressed  in  all  quarters. 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  judges  of  the  present 
day,  whose  conduct  was  so  much  vituperated,  were 
equal  for  knowledge  of  law  and  for  purity  of  inten- 
tion to  any  that  had  preceded  them.  To  their  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  inflexible  virtue  was  to  be  attri- 
buted all  the  clamour  which  had  been  raised  against 
them.  Had  they  wrested  the  laws  to  fiivour  the  ring- 
leaders of  faction  and  the  promoters  of  sedition,  each 
of  them  would  have  been  a  Coke,  a  Holt,  and  a  second 
Daniel ;  but  having,  like  honest  men,  acted  conscien- 
tiously, and  supported  the  laws  in  opposition  to  the 
giddy  violence  and  licentious  fury  of  the  times,  no 
epithets  were  too  hard  for  them.  One  was  called 
"  the  supple  Page,"  another  "  the  corrupt  Tresilian," 
and  a  third  was  christened  "  the  bloody  Jefferies." 
The  judges  having  been  fully  vindicated,  there  re- 
mained no  ground  for  inquiry.  Should  the  house 
grant  one,  it  would  become  truly  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible; they  would  be  supposed  destitute  of  all 
honour  and  integrity.  The  press  would  teem  with 
abusive  epigrams,  satires,  and  lampoons.  Grub  Street 
would  pour  forth  its  thousands  of  songs  and  ballads, 
and  Paternoster  Row  its  tens  of  thousands  of  pam- 
phlets and  newspapers.  To  prevent  the  anarchy 
and  confusion  which  would  fi)llow  the  inquiry,  the 
house  should  reject  the  motion  with  deserved  con- 
tempt. 
Mr.  Fox.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot ; 

nor  was  Mr.  Fox  less  severe  or  less  pointed.  "  We  are 
"  told,"  he  said,  "  by  the  abettors  of  this  motion,  that 
''  jealousies,  murmurs,  and  discontents,  increase  and 
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"  multiply  throughout  the  nation;  that  the  people  are       xvm 
"  under  terrihle  apprehensions  that  the  law  is  per- 


**  verted,  that  juries  are  deprived  of  their  constitutional        1770. 

"  powers,  that  the  courts  of  justice  are  not  sound  and 

"  untainted ;  in  a  word,  that  the  judges  have,  like  a 

^^  dozen  of  monstrous  Patagonian  giants,  either  swal- 

"  lowed,  or  are  about  to  swaUow,  up  both  the  law  and 

"  the  gospel.     In  proof  of  all  this,  they  refer  us  to 

"  their  own  libellous  remonstrances,  and  to  those  in- 

"  £imous  lampoons  and  satires  which  they  have  taken 

"  care  to  write  and  circulate.     For  my  part,  I  am  not 

"  disposed  to  take  the  voice  of  a  miserable  faction  for 

"  the  voice  of  my  coxmtry.     If  the  people  are  really 

'^  dissatisfied,  how  is  that  to  be  ascertained'?     In  no 

"  way  but  that  of  consulting  this  house.     Here  the 

"  people  are  represented ;  here  is  their  voice  expressed ; 

*  ■  there  is  no  other  criterion,  but  the  majority  of  this 

"  assembly,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  their  sentiments. 

"  If  we  are  not  to  judge  for  ourselves,"  he  proceeded, 

"  but  to  be  ever  at  the  command  of  the  vulgar,  and 

^^  their  capricious  shouts  and  hisses,  I  cannot  see  what 

"  advantage  the  nation  wiU  reap  from  a  representative 

"  body,  more  than  from  a  tumultuous  assembly  of 

"  themselves,  collected  at  random,  on  Salisbury  Plain 

"  or  Runnymede." 

The  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  majority*. 

Lord  Mansfield,  now  considering  it  necessary  to  Lord  Mans- 
place  his  sentiments  in  so  clear  a  view  that  they  should  paj^r  ^ia  * 
no  longer  be  subject  to  misrepresentation,  demanded  the  clerk  of 
a  call  of  the  house.     As  he  did  not  state  precisely  ^^^^ 
what  were  his  motives,  great  expectations  were  enter-  ^th  Dec. 
tained  of  his  intending  volxmtaiily  to  defend  his  own 
conduct,  and  explain  the  grounds  and  authorities  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  his  opinion.     But  he  had  no  such 
intention,  nor  was  it  requisite,  or  even  prudent,  for  ^^^^ 
him  to  undertake  the  task :  he  delivered  to  the  clerk 
of  the  house,  for  the  information  of  the  members,  a 


*  184  to  76.     It  is  to  be  obsenred,  that  this  debate  took  place  before  the 
changes  in  the  minUtry  already  noticed. 
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12th. 


6th  Mar. 
1771. 


DUfinm- 
chisemcnt 
of  electors 
of  New 
Shoreham. 


copy  of  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  in  Woodfall's  case ;  a  paper  drawn  with  great 
precision,  and  containing  in  small  compass  the  merits 
and  the  law.  Lord  Camden  inquired  if  this  paper 
was  to  be  entered  on  the  journals ;  but,  being  answered 
in  the  n^ative,  on  the  following  day  attempted  to  re- 
new the  discussion.  He  conddered  the  paper  as  a 
direct  challenge  to  him,  and  proposed  six  interroga^ 
tories,  which  the  chief-justice,  very  properly,  declined 
answering.  After  some  ineffectual  endeavours  to  en- 
gage Lord  Mansfield  in  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
it  was  left  for  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  law :  a 
motion  afterward  made  in  the  Lower  House,  icur  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  ascertain  the  powers  of  juries  in 
case  of  libels,  was  over-ruled*. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  subjects  which  for 
a  long  time  had  occupied  the  attrition  of  parliament, 
presented  itself  this  session.  A  petition  was  lodged 
against  Hugh  Roberts,  the  returning  officer  of  New 
Shoreham,  for  returning  a  candidate  with  only  thirty- 
seven  votes,  in  prejudice  of  another  who  had  eighty- 
seven,  although  he  had  queried  seventy-six  of  the 
number.  In  his  defence,  the  officer  disclosed  a  shock- 
ing and  disgusting  scene  of  venality,  perjury,  and 
hypocrisy.  A  majority  of  the  freemen  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association,  denominated  the  Christian 
Club :  the  pretended  motives  of  their  oonfisderacy 
were  piety  and  charity ;  the  real  purpose,  corruption. 
They  made  a  traffic  of  their  oaths  and  consciences, 
offered  the  borough  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
utterly  precluded  the  other  freemen  from  any  beneficial 
exercise  of  their  franchise.  They  were  bound  to 
secresy  and  to  each  other  by  oaths,  writings,  and  bonds, 
with  large  penalties ;  they  carried  on  their  n^otiations 
by  means  of  a  select  committee,  who,  under  pretence 
of  scruples  of  conscience,  never  voted  at  elections 
themselves;    but,  having  sold  the  borough,  and  re* 


*  218  to  72.  The  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell ;  and  a  dnil  of  the 
intended  bill,  forming  the  basis  of  one  ailerward  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox,  may  be 
seen  in  Rivington's  Annual  Register  for  1791,  p.  138. 
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ceived  the  stipulated  price,  directed  the  suffrages  of      ^^K 
the  resty  relying  on  this  complicated  ejSbrt  of  fraud  to 


prevent  detection,  and  safely  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  1771. 
dishonesty.  At  a  late  vacancy,  occasioned  hy  the  death 
of  Sir  Stephen  Cornish,  five  candidates  appeared  for 
the  borough,  and  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
by  the  club  to  treat  for  the  sale.  General  Smith,  one 
of  the  candidates,  offered  three  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  build  at  Shoreham  six  hundred  tons  of  shipping. 
Mr.  Rumbold  offered  thirty-five  pounds  a  man  to  sdl 
the  freemen;  his  proposal  was  accepted;  but  his  agent 
was  directed  not  to  notice  voters  who  were  not  of  the 
dub.  The  returning  officer,  who  had  been  a  member, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  measures,  having 
taken  umbrage  at  some  of  their  proceedings,  deter- 
mined to  thwart  and  oppose  them.  He  therefore  ob- 
tained the  opinion  of  counsel;  and,  although  the 
majority  of  voters  took  the  oaths  against  bribery  and 
corruption,  he  considered  them  disqualified,  and  made 
his  return  accordingly.  As  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointed under  Mr.  Grenville's  act  could  not  take  proper 
cognizance  of  these  flagitious  transactions,  they  re^ 
ported  them  to  the  house,  and  Roberts  was  ordered  to 
attend  at  the  bar.  His  defence  not  appearing  suffi-  7th  Feb. 
cient  entirely  to  exculpate  him,  although  his  conduct 
was  acknowledged  to  be  founded  on  proper  principles, 
he  was  reprimanded  by  the  speaker,  and  discharged.  ^Bth. 
The  circumstances  thus  disclosed  were  afterward  taken 
into  consideration,  evidence  examined,  and  a  bill  brought 
in,  by  which,  after  several  alterations,  amendments, 
and  debates,  eighty-one  freemen  of  Shoreham,  named 
in  the  bill,  were  disfranchised,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  voting  for  members  of  parliament ;  and  the  right 
of  electing  representatives  for  that  borough  was 
extended  to  aU  the  freeholders  in  the  Rape  of  Bramber, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  who  had  tenements  of  the 
annual  value  of  forty  shillings.  This  measure  was  by 
some  considered  too  lenient,  and  proposals  made  utterly 
to  disfranchise  the  borough ;  but  the  precedent  was 
thought  dangerous ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  were  de- 
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CHAP,      sirous  to  limit  the  ptmishment  to  the  operations  of 

law  on  the  guilty  individuals  ;  but  this  was  rejected, 

1770.        as  affording,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  legal  evi- 
dence, a  prospect  of  certain  immunity*. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  several  attempts  were 
NaiiiimTem.  made  by  the  opposition  to  introduce  popular  laws,  and 
v^^^^        raise  popular  questions.     A  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  for  repealing  a  clause  in  the 
Nullum  Tempus  Act ;  it  was  read  tvdce,  but  lost  on 
the  third  readuig  by  an  inconsiderable  majority  f-     Sir 
Ri^teof       George  Savile  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
electors.        morc  effectually  securing  the  rights  of  electors.     He 
referred  to  the  decisions  on  the  Middlesex  election, 
which  he  termed  unconstitutional;  he  did  not  wish 
for  any  retrospect ;  but  only  a  law  which  should  pre- 
vent the  recurrence.     His  motion  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Wedderbume,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  and  Serjeant 
Glynn ;  and  ably  resisted  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Geoi^ 
Onslow,  and  the  Attomey-Gteneral. 

The  debate  already  alluded  to,  in  which  Lord  Chat* 
2rt!!b^out  of  b^^^  digressed  into  an  attack  on  Lord  Mansfield's  judg- 
the  Middle-  mcut  on  the  late  Ubel  cases,  was  on  a  motion  of  his 
Bee,  tf^^'  own,  that  "  the  capacity  to  be  chosen  a  representative 
^^  of  the  Commons  in  parliament,  being  an  original,  in- 
^*  herent  right  of  the  subject,  might  be  cognizable  in  a 
"  court  of  law,  and  was  a  matter  wherein  the  jurisdic- 
*^  tion  of  that  house,  although  exempt  from  appeal  as  to 
^^  the  seat  of  their  member,  was  not  final  and  conclu- 
"  sive."  He  asserted  that,  by  seating  Colonel  Luttrell 
and  incapacitating  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  Lower  House  had 
infringed  the  rights  of  the  electors,  and  that  an  action 
at  law  would  he  against  them.  He  considered  the 
Middlesex  election  as  the  alarm-bell  of  liberty,  and 
should  ring  it  incessantly  in  the  ears  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  until  he  roused  the  people  to  a  proper  sense 
of  their  injuries,  and  convinc^  ministers,  intrenched 
as  they  were  in  their  venal  majorities,  that  the  privi- 

*  Debates ;  Annual  Register,  1771,  p.  54 ;  History  of  the  Boroughs,  Sec.  of 
Great  Britain,  vol.  iii.  p.  52  ;  article  Shorehain. 
t  164  to  155. 
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l^es  of  Englishmen  were  never  to  be  infringed  with      xvar* 
impunity. 


To  refute  such  arguments  was  not  a  matter  of  1770. 
much  difficulty.  Lord  Mansfield  treated  the  original 
question  and  the  interpolated  matter  with  convincing 
force  and  perspicuity.  After  noticing  specifically  all 
the  statements  made  against  him,  he  said,  "  I  have 
*'  ever  made  it  the  rule  of  my  conduct  to  do  what  was 
**  just ;  and,  conscious  of  my  own  integrity,  am  able  to 
"  look  with  contempt  on  libels  and  Ubellers.  Before  the 
*'  noble  lord  arraigns  my  judicial  character,  he  should 
*'  make  himself  acquainted  with  fitcts.  The  scurrility 
"  of  a  newspaper  may  be  good  information  for  a  cofFee- 
"  house  politician,  but  a  Peer  of  ParUament  should 
"  always  speak  from  higher  authority;  though  if  any 
'*  nobleman  is  no  more  acquainted  with  the  principles 
"  of  law  on  the  present  point,  than  where  he  told  us  that 
"  an  action  would  he  against  the  House  of  Commons 
"  for  expelling  Mr.  Wilkes,  I  am  fearful  the  highest 
"  authorities  will  not  extend  his  ideas  of  jurisprudence, 
''  nor  entitle  him  to  a  patient  hearing  on  a  legal  ques- 
"  tion  in  this  assembly." 

Lord  Camden  endeavoured  to  shield  his  illustrious 
friend.  "  The  noble  Lord,"  he  said,  "  triumphs  with- 
"  out  a  victory.  Will  he  venture  to  say  that  the  elec- 
"  tors  of  Middlesex  have  not  been  grossly,  dangerously 
"  injured?  Will  he  venture  to  say,  that,  being  in- 
"  jured,  they  have  not  a  legal  claim  to  redress ;  a  legal 
"  title  to  compensation  1  He  cannot  deny  their  claim, 
"  unless  he  places  the  simple  resolution  of  the  other 
"  house  entirely  above  the  established  law  of  the 
"  land,  and  tells  us  that  the  lowest  estate  of  parliar 
"  ment  is  constitutionally  warranted  to  annihilate  the 
"  constitution." 

Several  other  speeches  were  made,  but  the  house 
gladly  adopted  a  motion  of  adjournment. 

The  Duke  of   Richmond  moved    the  House  of  27th  Feb. 
Lords  to  reverse  its  resolutions  of  not  impeaching, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Middlesex  election.     Lord  Chatham 

VOL.    I.  II 
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^^K'  moved  for  an  address,  praying  the  King  to  dissolve 

L  the  parliament;  and  Alderman    Sawhridge,   in  the 

1770.  Lower  House,  made  a  motion  to  shorten  the  duration 

aoth  April.  Qf  parliaments.     AU  these  efforts  vrere  unsuccessful ; 

1st  May.  hut  Alderman  Sawbridge  renewed  his  motion  in  every 
session  till  his  death. 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINETEENTH. 

1771—1772. 

Dispute  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  city. — Pub- 
lication of  debates. — Colonel  Onslow's  complaint  of  a  breach 
of  privilege. — Printers  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar — their 
contumacy — order  for  taking  them  into  custody — proclama- 
tion— they  arc  arrested  and  discharged. — Complaint  against 
other  printers — their  conduct. — Conduct  of  the  minority. — 
The  messenger  arrested — carried  before  the  lord  mayor — 
and  holden  to  bail. — Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.— ^Alderman  Oliver  and  the  lord  mayor  committed  to 
the  Tower. — Zeal  of  the  populace. — Proceedings  of  the 
Common  Council. — Address  of  Wilkes  in  eluding  the  resent- 
ment of  Parliament. — Committee  appointed — their  report — 
Debates  on  the  Durham  Yard  Bill. — End  of  the  session. — 
City  petition. — The  King's  answer. — Divisions  in  the  City 
party. — Death  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax — and  consequent 
changes  in  administration. — Meeting  of  parliament. — Aug- 
mentation of  naval  establishment. — Petition  for  relief  from 
subscription  to  the  articles  of  religion — ^motion  to  bring  it 
in  rejected. — Church  Nullum  Tempus.— Dr.  NoweU's  ser- 
mon on  King  Charles's  martyrdom — debates  on  expunging 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  him. — Motion  for  abrogating  the  ob- 
servance of  the  thirtieth  of  January. — Efforts  of  the  Dis- 
senters.— Motion  to  repeal  the  test  laws. — BiU  passes  the 
Lower  House — but  is  rejected  by  the  Lords. — Marriage  of 
the  King's  brothers. — The  King's  message  to  Parliament 
Royal  marriage  bill — passes  the  Lords —protest — passes 
the  Commons.— Close  of  the  session.— Strength  of  the  ad- 
ministration.— Misfortunes  in  the  royal  family. — Death  of 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales. — Revolution  in  Denmark 
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CHAP. 
XIX. 

1771. 
Dispute  be- 
tween the 
House  of 
Commons 
and  the  city. 
Mode  of 


9th  Feb. 
Colonel 
Onslow's 
complaint 
of  a  breach 
of  privilege. 


The  disposition  to  oppose  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature,  which  had  long  distmguished  the  city  of 
London,  produced  a  contest  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  lord-mayor,  which  is  curious  in  its 
progress,  and  memorable  from  the  result. 

Notwithstanding  the  known  law  and  privilege  of 
parliament,  the  printers  of  certain  newspapers  were 
in  the  habit  of  detailing  the  debates  of  both  Houses. 
These  communications  were  highly  gratifying  to  the 
public,  and  the  success  of  a  newspaper  was  principally 
dependent  on  the  reports  of  parliamentary  proceedings. 
But  as  all  these  papers  were  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  party,  little  care  was  taken  to  impart  a  just  detail 
of  the  speeches,  and  they  were  frequently  misrepre- 
sented in  a  manner  which  could  hardly  be  considered 
accidental.  The  only  effectual  remedy  for  this  griev- 
ance was  a  general  enforcement  of  the  senatorial  pri- 
vilege: for  if  the  House  admitted  the  right  of  the 
printers  to  report  correctly,  and  left  to  individuals  the 
task  of  appealing  to  the  courts  of  law  against  Mse 
statements,  the  proceeding  would  have  been  found 
uncertain,  dangerous,  and  interminable.  The  other 
mode  had  been  frequently  followed ;  the  printers  were 
summoned  to  the  bar,  and  fined  or  reprimanded  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  demerits. 

In  this  session,  Colonel  George  Onslow  made  a 
complaint  to  the  House,  of  Thompson,  publisher  of  the 
Gazatteer,  and  Wheble,  of  the  Middlesex  Journal,  for 
misrepresenting  the  speeches,  and  reflecting  on  several 
of  the  members ;  and,  the  obnoxious  passages  having 
been  read  by  the  clerk,  moved  that  the  printers  should 
be  brought  to  justice,  for  infringing  the  standing  order. 
This  practice,  it  was  observed,  had  attained  an  infe- 
mous  height ;  members  were  represented  to  the  world 
as  uttering  sentiments  they  never  pronounced;  and 
thus  were  their  characters  often  degraded  in  the 
opinion  of  their  constituents.  In  former  times,  even 
during  the  most  violent  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  no  transactions  or  speeches  were  published, 
except  in  the  intervals  of  parliament,  and  then  only  in 
a  decent  manner :  and  it  was  now  absolutely  neces- 
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sary  either  to  punish  the  ojBfenders  severely,  or  repeal      ^^^' 
the  standing  orders. 


The  motion  was  combated  by  an  assertion  that  the  1771. 
ministerial  papers  were  no  less  abusive  than  those 
devoted  to  the  opposition ;  it  was  argued,  that  the  im- 
parting to  constituents  the  parliamentary  behaviour  of 
their  representatives,  was  founded  on  the  truest  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  and  the  misrepresentations 
ought  to  be  punished  legally,  on  complaint  from  the 
individual  affected,  and  not  by  the  hand  of  power  and 
weight  of  the  legislature,  whose  exercise  of  authoritv  p™**«" 

•       1  J-  J  •  1.    i.   -x  -J*     ordered  to 

IS  always  odious  and  oppressive ;  but  it  was  carried*,  attend  at 
and  the  printers  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar.  the  bar. 

The  execution  of  this  order  was  adjourned  several  Their  cen- 
times; and  when  the  House  demanded  the  appearance  ^^^ 
of  the  printers,  it  was  discovered  that  their  last  order  2i8t.* 
of  adjournment  had  not  been  served.     Another  excuse  orferfor 
of  the  same  kind  was  admitted;  but  the  parties  still  taking  them 
remaining  in  a  state  of  contumacy,  the  serjeant  at  arms  "*  *^^^y- 
was  directed  to  take  them  into  custody.     This  order 
was  not  obtained  without  a  violent  debate :  the  num- 
ber of   the  minority  was  inconsiderablef ,    but  the 
arguments  used  in  the  House,  and  the  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  first  agitation  of  the  business,  occa^ 
sioned  many  discussions  both  in  conversation  and  in 
print,  and  enabled  the  party  in  the  city  who  were 
desirous  of  opposing  government  to  concert  a  plan  of 
operations. 

When  the  serjeant  at  arms  went  to  the  houses  of  Procinma. 
the  printers,  they  were  denied,  and  the  servants  ac-  p^^endSg 
companied  their  answers  with  contemptuous  sneers;  them. 
which  being  reported  to  the  House,  Mr.  Onslow  moved  ^^  ^"^^* 
for  an  address  to  the  King,  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
with  a  reward  to  any  person  who  should  apprehend 
the  offenders.     In  consequence  of  this  proclamation, 
Mr.  Wheble  was  taken  by  one  Carpenter,  a  printer, 
and  carried  before  Alderman  Wilkes,  who  not  only 
discharged  him,  but  took  recognizances  for  prosecuting 
the  person  by  whom  he  was  apprehended.    Mr.  Wilkes 

•  90  to  55.  t  17toiG0. 
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wrote  in  justification  of  his  conduct  to  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  secretary  of  state,  observing  that  the  procla- 
mation did  not  charge  Mr.  Wheble  with  any  crime  ; 
and  by  taking  him  into  custody,  the  rights  of  an  En- 
gUshman,  ss  well  as  the  chartered  priyUeges  of  the  city, 
were  grossly  violated.  Mr.  Thompon,  another  printer, 
was  similarly  arrested,  and  discharged  by  Alderman 
Oliver.  Both  aldermen  gave  certificates  to  the  persans 
who  apprehended  Wheble  and  Thompson,  testifying 
that  they  had  brought  before  them  the  individuals  indi- 
cated in  the  proclamation,  and  were  entitled  to  the 
reward;  but  the  collusion  was  so  palpable  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  refused  payment*. 

As  it  was,  before  this  period,  apparent,  from  the 
conduct  of  Thompson  and  Wheble,  that  they  would 
escape  the  intended  punishment,  G>lonel  Onslow 
preferred  a  fresh  complaint  against  six  other  printers 
for  the  same  offence ;  and,  after  a  considerable  opposi- 
tion, they  were  ordered  to  appear  at  the  bar.  Four 
presented  themselves,  of  whom  three  were  reprimanded 
and  discharged! ;  the  case  of  one  was  adjourned^ ;  a 
fifth  could  not  attend,  being  in-  custody  in  Newgate 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords§;  the  other,  whose 
name  was  MUler,  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  and, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Onslow,  an  order  was  issued  for 
taking  him  into  custody  by  the  Serjeant  at  arms. 

In  these  transactions  the  minority  showed  a  deter- 
mined spirit  of  opposition,  and  professed  a  resolution 
to  harass  the  House  by  frequent  motions  of  adjourn- 
ment and  amendment ;  on  the  first  debate  they  made 
three-and-twenty  divisions ;  on  the  last,  thirteen.  This 
proceeding  gave  additional  courage  to  their  adherents 
in  the  city,  and  accordingly  on  the  next  day  the  finesse 


*  Mr.  Dowdeswell  attempted  to  interest  the  House  of  Commons  in  Carpen- 
ter's behalf,  and  received  the  following  humorous  answer  from  Wedderbume : 
"  As  to  the  affair  of  Mr.  Twyne  Carpenter,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  sapporting 
**  him :  as  I  understand  it,  the  man  is  Mr.  Wheble's  devil.  Wheble  was  ar- 
"  rested  bv  his  own  devil ;  he  was  discharged  from  the  illegal  arrest  of  this 
**  devil ;  the  devil  was  bound  over  to  answer ;  whether  printer  beats  devil,  or 
«  devil  beats  printer,  is  of  no  consequence ;  there  may  be  the  devil  to  do ;  there 
"  will  be  the  devil  to  pay ;  if  the  devil  has  had  the  reward  that  was  advertised,  the 
"  devil  has  fairly  outwitted  the  noble  lord  near  me:  whether  he  has  or  not,  I  do 
**  not  know,  but  I  hope  this  House  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

t  Bald^nn,  Wright,  and  Bladon.  J  Evans.  §  W.  Wood&ll. 
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of  arresting  Thompson  and  Wheble  took  place.   The  or-      ^xfx ' 
der  for  taking  Mr.  Miller  into  custody,  being  previously 


made,  could  not  be  prevented ;  but  a  plan  was  laid  for  1771. 
resisting  the  effect  of  the  warrant,  and  disgracing  the 
officers  ofthe  House  of  Commons.  When  the  messenger  ^\^^d. 
appeared,  Miller  refiised  to  submit  to  the  arrest,  and 
violence  being  used,  a  constable,  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, took  charge  of  the  officer,  and  carried  him  to 
Guildhall^  to  answer  for  the  assualt.  Mr.  Wilkes,  the 
sitting  alderman,  having  finished  the  business  of  the 
day,  refiised  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  the 
parties  were  conducted  to  the  Mansion-house.  The 
lord  mayor.  Brass  Crosby,  being  indisposed,  deferred 
the  business  till  six  o'clock  in  tiie  evening*,  in  which 
interval,  the  messenger  sent  for  Mr.  Clementson,  camed 
deputy  Serjeant  at  arms.  At  six  o'clock  the  lord  j^^^'^^^^^. 
mayor,  attended  by  Aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  ^'  "^y*^"^' 
admitted  the  parties ;  Mr.  Miller  made  his  complaint, 
and  the  lord  mayor  asked  the  messenger  what  offence 
the  printer  had  committed,  and  by  what  authority  he  pre- 
sumed to  assault  him  ?  The  officer  said  he  acted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Speaker,  and  produced  his  warrant. 
The  deputy  serjeant,  who  waited  to  hear  what  were  the 
circumstances  alleged  as  an  assault,  now  announced 
himself,  and  said  he  came  there  by  the  Speaker's  com- 
mand, to  demand,  not  only  the  messenger,  but  Miller 
his  prisoner;  and  he  demanded  them  in  a  solemn 
manner.  After  some  observations  on  the  impropriety 
of  arresting  a  citizen  by  any  person  who  was  neither 
peace-officer  nor  constable,  and  on  the  violation  of  the 
charters  by  a  caption,  made  without  the  knowledge  or 
authority  of  the  lord  mayor,  Mr.  dementson's  applica^ 
tion  was  refused,  and  Mr.  Miller  discharged.  The 
assault  was  next  proved,  which  consisted  in  taking 
Miller  by  the  arm,  in  order  to  bring  him  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  messenger,  by  Mr.  de- 
mentson's direction,  refused  to  give  bail  to  answer  this 
complaint,  and  a  warrant  for  committing  him  to  the 
compter  was  signed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  the  two 

*  It  was  about  three  when  they  came  to  the  Mansion-house. 
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aldermen ;  but  when  the  niatter  had  proceeded  to  this 
extremity,  and  the  officers  were  ready  to  take  away 
the  messenger,  bail  was  given. 

The  deputy  seijeant  at  arms  immediately  related 
these  transactions,  which  were  received  with  great 
indignation  by  the  House.  Orders  were  issued  for 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  OUver  to  attend  in 
their  places,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  at  the  bar.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  in  his  defence,  alleged  that  his  oath  as  an 
alderman  of  London  obliged  him  to  defend  the  char- 
ters of  the  city,  which  he  produced;  he  referred  also 
to  the  act  of  parUament,  and  required  to  be  heard  by 
counsel.  This  proposition  was  strongly  enforced  by 
Alderman  Trecothick,  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  and  others, 
but  rejected*,  though  an  order  was  afterward  made 
that  he  might  be  heard  by  counsel  on  all  points  which 
did  not  controvert  the  privil^es  of  the  House ;  the 
Lord  Mayor's  clerk  was  also  directed  to  attend  with 
the  book  of  minutes,  and  the  recognizance  entered 
into  for  the  messenger's  appearance  was  erased. 

After  some  delays,  occasioned  by  Crosby's  illness, 
he  went  to  the  House,  in  company  with  Alderman 
Oliver.  A  vast  mob  assembled  before  the  Mansion- 
house,  and  they  were  similarly  attended  during  their 
whole  progress.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  heard  in  his 
own  defence,  having  reftised  the  indulgence  of  counsel, 
on  account  of  the  limitation  with  wUch  it  was  con- 
ceded, and  of  the  absence  of  all  those  of  whose  assists 
ance  he  was  particularly  desirous.  The  evidence  being 
concluded,  the  House,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  till 
near  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  resolved,  "  That  to 
"  release  a  person  taken  by  virtue  of  the  Speaker's 
"  warrant ;  to  apprehend  the  messenger  of  the  House 
"  for  executing  his  warrant;  and  to  hold  the  mes- 
"  senger  to  bail  for  such  pretended  assault,  were  all 
"  breaches  of  privilege." 

It  was  then  proposed  to  proceed  against  Mr.  Oliver. 
A  motion  of  adjournment  was  made  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  but  negatived  f.     The  alderman. 


202  to  79. 


t  214  to  69.     - 
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being  called  on  for  his  defence,  said,  "  he  owned  and      ^^^' 
"  gloried  in  the  fact  laid  to  his  charge ;  he  knew  that 


"  whatever  punishment  was  intended,  nothing  he  could  1771. 
"  say  would  avert  it ;  as  for  himself  he  was  perfectly 
"  unconcerned ;  and,  as  he  expected  little  from  their 
"justice,  he  defied  their  power."  A  motion  being 
made  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower,  Colonel  Barre, 
after  a  violent  and  indignant  speech,  quitted  the 
House,  attended  by  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  mem- 
bers. As  an  amendment,  it  was  moved,  to  place  the 
delinquent  members  in  custody  of  the  serjeant  at 
arms;  which  probably  would  have  passed,  had  not 
Mr.  Oliver  pertinaciously  refused  making  the  slightest 
concession*. 

When  the  Lord  Mayor  again  attended  the  House,  27tJi. 
all  the  avenues  were  beset  by  a  clamorous  and  out- 
rageous mob,  who  insulted  the  ministerial  members, 
particularly  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Foxf ;  and,  defying  And  the 
the  civil  power,  would  probably  have  proceeded  to  J^mtiitted^' 
greater  outrages,  had  they  not  been  tranquillized  by  ^  ^^ 
some  of  those  whom  they  deemed  their  friends.     Seve-    ^^^^' 
ral  of  the  opposition  party  reftised  to  appear  in  the 
House,  and  Sir  George  Savile  and  Mr.  Burke  retired 
before  the  debate ;  saying  "  they  considered  the  re^ 
"  fusal  to  hear  the  Lord  Mayor  by  coimsel,  as  a  pro- 
"  hibition  of  justice."     In  consideration  of  his  ill 
health,  it  was  moved  that  Mr.  Crosby  should  be  taken 
into  custody  by  the  serjeant  at  arms ;  but  he  disdained 
the  intended  lenity.     He  said  he  knew  that  he  had 
been  prejudged  on  the  former  day,  and  that  the  string 
of  resolutions  and  warrants  was  then  in  the  pocket  of 
Mr.  Welbore  Ellis.      His  health    was  considerably 
amended;  he  had  no  favour  to  ask  of  the  House;  no 
mercy  to  crave  from  the  treasury  bench ;  and,  in  jus- 
tice to  his  honourable  friend,  he  ought  to  be  sent  to 
the  Tower ;  he  thought  he  had  acted  rightly,  and  on 
a  similar  occasion  would  adopt  the  same  mode  of  con- 
duct.    An  amendment  was  then  moved,  and,  after  a 


*  The  question  for  his  commitment  was  carried,  170  to  38. 
t  Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  140, 
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debate  which  lasted  till  near  midnight,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower*. 

The  mob,  considering  the  chief  magistate  of  the 
city  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  took  the 
horses  from  his  carriage,  and  drew  it  to  Temple  Bar, 
where  they  shut  the  city  gates,  and  insisted  on  the 
deputy  seijeant  at  arms  quitting  the  coach,  and  pro- 
ceeding no  frurther :  the  Lord  Mayor  was  obliged  to 
interpose,  and  quiet  them,  by  an  assurance  that  the 
gentlemen  by  whom  he  was  accompanied  were  his 
particular  friends,  and  were  escorting  him  homef. 
At  the  Mansion-house,  the  populace  retired,  and  on 
the  following  morning  Mr.  Crosby  went  privately  to 
u'taudoui  the  Tower.  A  few  days  afterward,  the  populace 
showed  their  indignation  by  hanging,  beheading,  and 
burning,  on  Tower  Hill,  with  many  ignominious  cir- 
cumstances effigies  representing  persons  of  high  rank 
who  were  inimical  to  their  feiyourites. 

Every  effort  was  made,  both  in  the  metropolis  and 
the  country,  to  give  celebrity  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  to  produce  displays  of  sympathy  and  re- 
gard. While  their  noble  and  illustrious  compeers 
were  sustaining  daily  insults  from  the  populace,  the 
greatest  nobles  and  most  distinguished  conmion^rs  of 
the  opposition  party  paid  their  homage,  by  frequent 

•  On  this  whole  affiiir,  the  observatioiis  of  Lord  Chatham  (Correspondence, 
▼ol.  Iy.  p.  119)  are  malicious,  strong,  and  characteristic.  "  The  stonn,'*  he 
says,  "  mickens  admirably  well ;  and  these  wretches,  called  ministers,  mU  be 
**  sick  enough  of  their  folly  (not  forgetting  iniquity)  before  the  whole  business 
"  is  over.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  will  prove  rery  pregnant  and  one  distxeas  gene- 
"  rate  another;  for  they  have  brou^t  themselves  and  their  masteridiere  ordi- 
"  nary  inability  never  arrives,  and  nothing  but  first-rate  geniuses  in  incapaci^ 
"  can  reach ;  I  mean,  a  situation  wherein  there  is  nothing  they  can  do  wtadi  is 
"  not  a  fault.  They  have  wantonly  called  up  a  conflict  of  high  and  sacred  juxis- 
*'  diction :  neither  can  relinquish  their  ri^^t;  one  may  err  (and  I  continue  to  be 
**  clear  that  the  Lord  Mayor  ens),  but  his  error,  taking  it  to  be  sincere  and 
*'  conscientious,  cannot  be  criminal  or  punishable :  it  is  honest,  spirited,  and 
"  respectable,  though  justly  to  be  opposed  by  a  counter-claim  of  better  ri^t.  If 
"  expulsion  be  attempted,  it  is  the  consummation  of  tyranny."  In  another 
letter,  p.  118,  using  a  more  moderate  tone,  he  had  said,  '*  That  the  proceeding 
"  of  the  Lord  Mayor  is  censurable,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  as  £ur  as  resolutians 
"  asserting  the  clear  right  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  I  could  not  in 
"  conscience  oppose  them,  in  case  the  matter  should  come  before  the  House  of 
"  Lords ;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  to  go  further  than  the  hntiafidmma  parOa- 
"  mentaria,  noise  without  effect,  would  be  neither  wise  nor  becoming." 

t  It  is  even  said  that  they  had  a  rope  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
summary  vengeance,  but  that  the  Lord  Mayor  saved  the  life  of  Mr.  Clementson, 
b^  stating  him  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains.  This  fact  stands  on  an  authority 
higher  than  that  of  newspapers.     Memoirs  of  Brass  Crosby,  p.  37. 
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visits  to  the  idol  of  the  day.     He  was  attended  by      chap. 
deputations,  presenting  him  the  freedom   of  several        ^^^' 
cities  and  towns,  vnth  suitable  addresses,  and  even  his        277^ 
pers(^nal  enjoyments  were  provided  for  by  numerous    Homage 
presents.     The  city  zealously  espoused  the  cause.     At    paid  to  the 
a  court  of  common-council,  convened  at  Guildhall,    ^^''^^ayor. 
where  Mr.  Trecothick  officiated  as  locum  tenens  for 
the  Lord  Mayor,  public  thanks  in  vmting  were  voted 
to  him,  and  to  Oliver  and  Wilkes ;  a  committee  of 
four  aldermen  and  eight  commoners  was  appointed  to  ofS^rd^* 
assist  in  their  defence  before  the  House,  and  em-  of  Common 
powered  to  employ  such  coimsel  as  should  be  thought  igJT^d 
fit,  and  to  draw  on  the  chamber  of  London  for  any  ?i^^^^^^- 
sum   not    exceeding  five  hundred  pounds.      When  5th.  ^ 
Crosby  and  Oliver  were  in  custody,  and  these  exer- 
tions could  be  no  longer  beneficial,  the  committee 
ordered  the  expenses  of  their  table  to  be  paid  by  the 
city.     No  effort  was  omitted  to  convert  the  sentence 
of  imprisonment  into  a  triumph.      The  twenty-six 
wards  of  the  city  presented  each  a  separate  addb-ess, 
and  their  deputations  received  answers,  which  were 
duly  commuxiicated  to  the  pubhc.     Similar  declara^ 
tions  arrived  from  the  grand  juries  of  many  counties 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  from   a  committee  of 
merchants  of  Dublin.     Alderman  OUver  received,  at 
the  same  time,   the  same  compliments.     Writs  of 
habeas  corpus  were,  by  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  common  coimdl,  sued  out,  and  the  prisoners 
separately  conveyed  before  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Lord 
Chief  Justice  De  Grey ;  counsel  attended,  but  after  a 
ftill  hearing,  the  judges  declared  themselves  not  au- 
thorized ta  interfere,  and  the  prisoners  were  remanded.  22nd  and 
In  the  ensuing  teim  they  were  again  brought,  by  aothApni. 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  before  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  Exchequer ;  but,  in  both,  the  Bench 
declared  themselves  unable  to  reverse  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  prisoners 
were  therefore  obliged  to  remain  in  custody  till  the 
prorogation  of  parliament,  which  in  course  terminated  ^^^  3^, 
their  captivity.     Their  discharge  was  celebrated  with 
illuminations   and  public  rejoicings;   they  were,  by 
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order  of  the  coininoii-fCOiincil,  attended  from  the 
Tower  to  the  Mansion-house  hy  a  magnificent  pro- 
cession of  city  officers  in  their  robes ;  while  a  large 
concourse  of  people  testified  unbounded  exultation. 

It  was  proposed,  by  some  zealous  persons,  to  erect 
a  statue  to  Oliver  in  Guildhall,  to  be  placed  near  that 
of  Beckford ;  but  it  was  not  executed.  A  cup,  of  the 
price  of  two  hundred  guineas,  was  voted  and  presented 
to  him ;  and  to  each  of  the  other  two  aldermen  one 
of  half  that  value. 

Supposing,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  that 
the  lord  mayor  considered  himself  to  be  acting  rightly 
in  the  exercise  of  his  magisterial  Amotions,  his  conduct 
was  distingmshed  throughout  by  firmness,  moderation, 
and  manly  dignity.  If  it  should  be  suggested,  that 
before  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  acting  a  part,  it 
must  still  be  allowed  that  he  played  it  with  spirit,  and 
without  insolence,  flippancy,  or  buffoonery.  His  in- 
terference to  save  Mr.  dementson,  the  quiet  manner 
in  which  he  repaired  to  the  Tower,  and  the  great  pro- 
priety with  which  he  received  the  compliments  which 
were  tendered  to  him,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  praise. 
He  rejected  the  offer  of  the  city  to  furnish  his  table, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  solicited  or  excited  any 
of  their  other  acts  of  benevolence  or  declarations  of 
regard.  He  had  the  power,  and  an  evil-minded  man 
would  have  exerted  it,  to  cause  great  difficulty  and 
embarrassment,  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  perform- 
ance, by  another,  of  many  acts  which  can  only  be 
done  by  the  authority  of  the  chief  magistrate.  Fax 
from  adopting  such  a  course,  when  it  was  put  forth  as 
a  rumour  that  he  had  such  an  intention,  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  assure  his  fellow  citizens  that  it 
was  altogether  void  of  foundation ;  as  he  was  deter- 
miaed  that  no  individual  should  suffer  by  his  imprison- 
ment*. 

*  In  its  subsequent  stages,  the  public  life  of  Alderman  Crosby  affords  a 
lesson  to  those  who  consider  popularity  as  a  permanent  possession,  or  ^ho  to 
obtain  it  would  sacrifice  any  principle  of  integrity  or  honour.  In^the  following 
September,  it  was  proposed  to  re-elect  him  lord  mayor  for  the  year  ensuing ;  a 
poU  was  demanded,  and  he  stood  only  third  on  the  list.  Alderman  Nash  and 
Alderman  Sawbridge  being  both  above  him.  On  tlie  dissolution  of  parliament, 
in  1774,  he  stood  candidate  for  the  city,  but  was  rejected.    On  the  death  of 
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Mr.  Wilkes  alone  escaped  with  impunity :   by  a      ^^x^' 
letter  to  the  Speaker  he  refosed  to  appear  in  the  house,  ' 

unless  called  to  his  place  as  member  for  Middlesex,        1771. 
Other  orders  for  his  attendance  being  likewise  dis-  ^^^^^ 
regarded,  the  House  was  embarrassed :  Mr.  Wilkes's  i9th  Mwch. 
partizans  urged  the  propriety  of  vindicating  the  dig-  24th.*"*^ 
nity  of  parliament,  and  not  permitting  him  to  escape, 
while  his  fellow  delinquents  were  subjected  to  such 
severe  punishment ;  but  the  ministry,  apprehensive  of 
exposing  themselves  in  a  further  contest  with  such  an 
opponent,  evaded  all  further  discussion  of  the  point, 
by  an  expedient,  in  which  conveniency  was  consulted 
more  than  dignity :  an  order  was  passed  for  the  attend- 
ance  of  Mr.  Wilkes  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  the  House 
adjourned  till  the  ninth. 

A  secret  committee  of  twenty-one  members  was  ^^i^t^'*' 
appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  and  maintain-  appointed. 
ing  the  dignity  of  parliament :    they  sat  with  great 
diligence    and   perseverance   upwards  of  a    month. 
Great  expectations  were  formed  of  the  result  of  their 
deliberations ;   and  the  friends  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
alderman  were  preparing  themselves  accordingly :  but 
when  the  report  was  presented,  it  merely  recommended  30th  April. 
that  Miller  should  again  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  Their  report. 
Serjeant  at  arms.     The  report  was  successftdly  ridi- 
culed by  Mr.  Burke,  and  a  motion  of  thanks  to  the  com- 
mittee proposed  in  such  a  burlesque  style,  that  Lord 
North  moved  an  adjournment.     No  further  attempt 
was  made  against  Miller,  and  from  this  period  the 
publishers  of  newspapers  and  other  periodical  works 
have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  detailing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  houses  of  parliament*. 

Alderman  Bull,  in  1784,  he  was  equally  unsuccesaful,  being  opposed  by  Brook 
Watson.  And  so  ended  his  attempts  to  avail  himself  of  the  good-will  of  liis 
'worshippers  in  the  city :  he  died  in  1793.  In  rerising  this  portion  of  my  narra- 
tive, I  have  derived  great  assistance  from  a  thin  quarto  volume,  published  in 
1829,  imder  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  Brass  Crosby,  Esq.  It  contains  very  little 
beside  the  history  of  this  transaction ;  but,  in  the  text,  the  notes,  and  the  appen- 
dix,  the  information  compiled  is  very  copious.  See  also,  for  a  general  account 
of  the  transaction,  Almon's  Life  of  Wilkes,  vol.  v.  p.  51. 

*  See  debates  on  the  days  mentioned  in  the  margin ;  Annual  Register  for 
1771,  chapter  vi.;  History  of  Lord  North's  Administration,  p.  35  to  48 ;  Re- 
flections on  the  present  dispute  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  magis- 
trates of  London ;  and  many  other  pamphlets,  and  all  the  periodical  works  of 
the  time. — Having  related  these  transactions  with  a  minuteness  proportioned  to 
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Another  occasion  of  contest  between  the  city  and 
the  legislature  arose  in  a  bill  for  enabling  certain  per- 
sons to  enclose  and  embank  part  of  the  river  Thames 
adjoining  to  Durham  Yard,  Salisbury  Street,  Cecil 
Street,  and  Beaufort  Buildmgs.  The  proposition  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  in  its  &vour, 
and  recommended  that  the  bill  should  be  brought  in. 
Petitions  were  presented  by  the  city,  and  the  compa^ 
nies  of  watermen  and  lightermen,  who  all  considered 
their  property  exposed  to  encroachment.  This  was 
heard  by  counsel ;  but  the  other  petitioners  having 
omitted  to  give  any  instructions,  the  house  restrained 
those  who  appeared  for  the  corporation  from  extending 
their  argument  to  any  cases  but  that  of  the  city.  They 
produced  a  grant  by  Henry  VII.  of  all  the  soil  and 
bed  of  the  river  from  Staines  Bridge  to  a  place  in 
Kent,  near  the  Medway,  and  showed  a  lease  which 
they  had  executed  sixty-six  years  before  this  period, 
of  a  nook  of  the  river  at  Vauxhall,  under  which  they 
still  continued  to  receive  rent.  On  the  other  side,  a 
charter  of  Charles  II.  to  the  city  was  produced,  in 
which  he  reserved  the  bed  of  the  river ;  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  city,  by  receiving  the  latter  grant, 
abandoned  the  former.  The  charter  of  Henry  VII. 
extended  only  to  the  soil  of  the  river  within  llie  city 
and  suburbs ;  the  lease  of  Vauxhall  was  a  mere  en- 
croachment, and  the  right  of  the  city  was  utterly 
denied.  These  arguments  prevailed;  the  bill  was 
committed,  and  passed  both  houses ;  a  protest  was  en- 

their  singularity  and  the  importance  of  the  Fesult,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  f«?w 
obserTatioDs.  A  broad  statement,  that  it  is  but  right  and  decent  for  the  con- 
stituents to  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  said  and  done  by  their  repre- 
sentatiTes,  appears  almost  a  truism :  but  the  daily  publication  of  debates  on  sub- 
jects yet  undecided  is  often  productive  of  bad  effects,  by  inspiring  exaggerated 
hoi)es  and  unfounded  fears,  and  by  inducing  members  to  address  their  senti- 
ments rather  to  the  galleries  than  to  the  chair.  The  disposition  to  debate  on  all 
public  affidrs  has  perhaps  been  increased  by  this  practice ;  but  the  disputants 
without  doors  are  put  much  more  on  a  leyel  than  formerly ;  every  paper  which 
contains  the  arguments  of  one  side  gives  also  the  reply ;  whereas,  formerly, 
political  disputes  were  only  judged  of  by  party  pamj^lets,  and  occasional  pub- 
lications of  protests,  and  garbled  debates.  Every  liberty  may  be  perverted,  and 
licentiousness  may  result  from  malice  or  from  ignorance ;  but,  guarded  as  the 
members  of  parliament  are,  both  by  equal  laws  and  exclusive  privileges,  they 
have  little  to  fear  from  personal  misrepresentation  ;  and  a  moderate  and  timely 
exertion  of  the  standing  order  to  clear  the  house,  when  particular  debates  «r*» 
expected,  will  always  insure  the  nation  against  the  effects  of  indiscreet  publi- 
cations  of  matters  which  ought  to  be  kept  secret. 
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tered  on  the  lords'  journals,  signed  by  three  peers  only.       ^xix^' 
A  magnificent  pile  of  buildings,  called  the  Adelplu, 


has  been  erected  on  the  site.  These  were  the  prin-  1771. 
cipal  transactions  of  the  session.  An  attempt  was  ^g^,^^*** 
made  to  revive  or  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  petition. 
event  in  St.  George's  Fields,  by  inducing  William 
Allen,  j6Either  of  tjie  young  man  who  had  been  shot, 
to  present  a  petition,  in  which  were  recited  the  charge 
against  Maclane,  the  letters  of  Lord  Weymouth  and 
Lord  Barrington,  and  the  gratuity  given  to  him  after 
his  acquital.  It  was  asserted  that  the  man  who  had 
escaped  was  kept  in  Scotland,  although  the  petitioner 
had  applied  to  the  law-officers  and  petitioned  the  crown 
for  justice.  He  had  heard  that  the  house  had  justified 
these  measures,  and  had  been  advised  to  apply  to  them, 
praying  such  reUef  as  they  might  think  proper. 

Lord  North  justly  exposed  the  motive  of  this  peti-  Refused. 
tion.  It  was  an  attempt  to  revive  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  two  years  before,  when  Lord  Barring, 
ton  had  exculpated  himself  to  the  satisfiu;tion  of  the 
whole  house,  except  thirty-nine  members.  It  was 
needless  to  receive  the  petition,  as  the  house  could  give 
no  relief.  Sir  George  Savile  supported  the  applica- 
tion, Mr.  Burke  renewed  his  attack,  and  Lord  Barring- 
ton  again  made  his  defence.  A  division  taking  place 
on  the  question  for  admitting  the  petition,  the  minority 
foimd  their  numbers  six  below  its  former  amount*. 

Some  discussion  took  place  in  a  committee  on  the  Apni  23. 
lottery  bill,  on  the  supposed  practice  of  permitting  the  ^**^o  wu. 
friends  of  the  minister  to  subscribe  for  tickets,  which 
they  sold  to  advantage,  and  thus  obtained  a  sort  of 
bribe ;  but  no  effect  ensued.     A  bill  was  also  brought  3,^. 
in  for  preventing  marriage  between  the  divorced  wife  nivom.. 
and  the  adulterer,  which  was  lost  after  the  second 
reading. 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  terminated  ^^^  j^^^ 
this  long  and  active  session,  the  King  congralutated  End  of  the 
the  Houses  on  those  exertions  which  had  averted  a  ^^'''^• 
war,  and  enabled  him  with  confidence  to  promise  a 
continuance  of  peace.     He  exhorted  them  to  employ 

•  33  against  158. 
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their  best  endeavours  in  rendering  the  national  happi- 
ness complete,  by  discouraging  aihd  suppressing  all 
groundless  suspicionfi  and  domestic  disturbances.  ''  I 
"  have  no  other  object,"  he  said,  "  and  I  can  have  no 
"  other  interest,  than  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a  free 
"  and  happy  people  :  and  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that 
^'  my  subjects  may  not  be  prevented,  by  any  mistakes 
^^  or  animosities  amongst  themselves,  from  enjoying, 
^^  in  the  frdlest  extent,  the  blessings  of  a  mild  and 
"  legal  government.  The  support  of  our  excellent 
"  constitution  is  our  common  duty  and  interest.  By 
"  that  standard  I  would  wish  my  people  to  try  all 
^'  pubUc  principles  and  professions,  and  to  look  upon 
"  those  as  their  most  dangerous  enemies  who,  under 
"  any  pretence,  would  persuade  them  to  violate  those 
^^  laws,  and  undermine  that  authority  which  the  con- 
"  stitution  has  provided  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
"  the  general  liberty  and  happiness." 

During  the  recess,  the  city  had  recourse  to  the  ac- 
customed measure  of  addressing  and  petitioning  the 
throne.  Their  intention  being  announced,  the  lord* 
chamberlain  wrote  to  the  lord  mayor,  informing  him 
that  the  livery  could  not  be  permitted  to  attend  him  to 
St.  James's ;  and  copies  of  this  letter  were  posted  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  under  pretence  of  preventing 
the  livery  from  assembling.  A  petition  was  presented, 
couched  in  the  same  language  with  others  which  had 
been  previously  addressed  to  the  throne ;  it  complained 
of  the  arbitrary,  audacious,  illegal,  and  wicked  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  imprisoning  the 
city  members,  and  procuring  the  Durham  Yard  Act ; 
and  prayed  the  King  to  give  peace  to  the  nation  by  a 
speedy  dissolution  of  parUament,  and  by  removing  his 
present  wicked  and  despotic  ministers  from  his  pre- 
sence and  councils  for  ever.  The  King,  in  answer, 
said,  he  was  always  ready  to  exert  his  constitutional 
prerogative  in  redressing  real  grievances,  and  the  city 
of  London  should  ever  find  him  ready  to  listen  to  well- 
founded  complaints ;  but  he  felt  concern  at  seeing  a 
part  of  his  subjects  still  so  misled  and  deluded,  as  to 
renew,  in   such  reprehensible  terms,  a  request  with 
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which  he  had  repeatedly  declared  his  resolution  not  to      ^"^^' 
comply. 


At  some  preceding  periods,  this  transaction  would  1771. 
have  created  a  considerable  sensation;  but  the  pubUc  ^Lcdr****^ 
now  observed  it  without  concern  ;  the  moment  of  de-  party. 
lusion  was  past,  and  the  schism  among  the  city 
patriots,  which  was  increased  to  a  great  degree  of  per- 
sonal animosity,  rendered  their  proceedings  matter 
of  indifference  to  all  but  themselves.  Causes,  which 
it  is  no  longer  important  to  ascertain,  had  created  irre- 
parable variances  among  the  leaders  of  city  politics ; 
their  public  meetings  were  scenes  of  hostility,  clamour, 
and  recrimination ;  and  the  press  teemed  with  their 
mutual  abuse.  The  societies  which  they  had  insti- 
tuted were  either  dissolved,  or  weakened  by  secessions 
and  rivalships ;  while  the  popularity,  for  which  they 
were  thus  indecently  contending,  was  visibly  and  daily 
diminishing.  Wilkes  gave  offence  to  the  lord  mayor 
and  Oliver,  by  intruding,  in  a  manner  which  was  con- 
sidered unwarrantable,  into  the  affair  of  the  printers, 
and  diminishing  the  effect  of  their  plan,  in  order  to 
increase  his  own  popularity*.  Lord  Chatham  justly 
observed,  on  this  subject,  that  a  head-long  self-willed 
spirit  had  sunk  the  city  into  nothing.  Attempting 
powers  it  had  no  colour  of  right  to,  it  had  lost  the 
weight  to  which  it  was  entitled^.  During  the  con-  iithApni. 
finement  of  the  lord  mayor,  the  ward  of  Farringdon  ^^^' 
recommended  the  election  of  Mr.  Wilkes  as  sheriff, 
and  he  promised  to  accept  the  office,  if  chosen.  He 
waited  on  Mr.  Oliver,  who  was  expected  to  be  one, 
and  announced  himself  as  a  probable  coadjutor.  The 
imprisoned  alderman  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
measure ;  and,  after  remonstrating  with  him  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  vain,  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkes's 
deputy,  stating  the  total  difference  of  their  poUtical 
views,  and  his  resolution,  for  that  and  many  otiier  rea^ 
sons,  not  to  serve  the  office  of  sheriff  with  Wilkes. 
Notwithstanding  this  intimation,  Mr.  Wilkes  perse- 
vered in  offering  himself  as  a  candidate,  and,  at  the  2401  June. 

•  Memoir  of  Brass  Crosby,  p.  22. 
t  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  187. 
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close  of  the  poll,  he  aad  Alderman  Bull  were  returned 
by  a  large  majority*.  Before  they  entered  on  their 
office,  the  new  sheriffs  appealed  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  in  an  address  to  the  livery,  declaring  their 
resolution  not  to  gratify  an  unprincipled  administrar 
tion,  by  permitting  the  military  to  attend  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  on  criminals.  They  afterward  at- 
tempted to  attract  notice  by  some  fectious  frivolities ; 
but  the  public  no  longer  appeared  interested  in  their 
manoBuvresf. 

There  was  now,  in  fact,  no  plausible  grievance  to 
complain  of;  the  ministry  appeared  more  firmly  united 
among  themselves,  and  better  supported  than  any  pre- 
ceding administration,  and  daily  obtained  accessions 
of  strength.  During  the  recess,  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Halifitx, 
was  conferred  on  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  his  place  of 
lord  privy-seal  was  accepted  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton ; 
Lord  Hyde  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Lord  Strange 
to  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster ;  but 
these  changes  made  no  alteration  in  the  political  sys- 
tem of  administration. 

The  opposition,  on  the  contrary,  shewed  every  sign 
of  feebleness,  disunion,  and  discord.  They  were,  by 
the  confession  of  one  of  their  most  active  and  devoted 
adherents,  in  want  of  a  leader  and  a  general  system : 
one  set  was  so  candid,  another  so  violent,  and  a  third  so 
dissatisfied,  that,  to  use  the  expression  employed  on 
the  occasion,  the  scene  was  dreaidfulj.  Another,  not 
less  vehement  partizan,  speaking  of  the  opposition^ 
describes,  in  terms  of  ludicrous  sarcasm,  their  appear- 
ance, on  a  division  on  Mr.  Dowdeswell's  libel  bill. 


*  On  this  occasion,  the  mob  testified  their  approbation  of  Wilkes  by  burning 
in  effigy  the  Reverend  John  Home,  who  had,  of  late,  distinguished  mmself  as 
one  of  Wilkes's  principal  antagonists. 

t  Wilkes  sent  a  message  (16th  Oct)  to  Alderman  Nash,  the  lord  mayor 
elect,  requiring  him  not  to  give  any  French  wmezl  the  entertainments  at  the  Old 
Bailey ;  the  alderman  very  properly  answered,  that  as  Mr.  Wilkes  claimed  a  right 
of  giving  what  he  pleased,  he  could  have  no  pretence  for  invading  the  privilege  of 
another.  The  sheriffs,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  (23rd  October),  affected  to 
gratify  the  populace  by  tluowing  open  the  doors  and  galleries  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  not  permitting  money  to  be  received  by  the  door-keepeis ;  ihe  only  effect 
was,  to  disturb  the  order  of  the  court  and  incommode  the  grand  jury. 

X  Letters  from  Mr.  Calcraft  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  26th  March,  1771 ;  Cor- 
respondence,'vol.  iv.  p.  127. 
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"  You  see,  my  Lord,"  he  says,  "  what  a  glorious  day      ^"ix*' 

"  yesterday  was  for  the  opposition,  and  particularly  for    L 

"  its  leaders!  Nothing  under  the  humour  of  a  Swift  1771. 
"  or  a  Babelais  can  describe  it  to  you.  I  went  down 
"  to  the  house  very  angry  with  them ;  but  in  less  than 
"  an  hour  they  forced  me  to  pity  them."  The  same 
writer  observed,  in  answer  to  an  intimation  from  his 
noble  correspondent,  that  he  should  take  a  lead  in 
business ;  that  the  task  was  &r  above  his  abilities ; 
there  was  no  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  equal  to 
it*.  Nothing  could  be  more  true  than  this  remark. 
There  was  no  man  in  the  house  who,  by  his  talents, 
birth,  and  connexions,  was  entitled  to  assume  the  lead 
of  a  party,  to  combine  willing,  and  coerce  reluctant, 
coadjutors.  Colonel  Barre  and  Mr.  Burke,  who  were 
the  most  distinguished  for  ability,  possessed  no  influ- 
ence through  family  or  alliance ;  both  were  considered 
in  the  light  of  enterprizing  adventurers;  Barre  was 
distinguished  for  gross  and  intemperate  abuse,  and 
Burke,  if  not  so  deeply  imbued,  was  not  exempt  frt>m 
the  same  stain.  Other  men,  more  eminent  in  station 
and  connexions,  had  not  an  equal  portion  of  talent, 
and  were  often  prevented  by  discordant  views  and  long- 
cherished  prejudices,  from  forming  a  compact  and  avail- 
able body. 

Lord  Chatham,  the  avowed  and  recognized  head  of 
opposition,  could  not  govern  or  direct  aU  the  knots  of 
which  it  was  composed,  so  as  to  form  an  imited  pha^ 
lanx.  He  felt  his  position,  and  lamented  it  in  tones 
which  sometimes  almost  indicated  despair.  On  a  dif- 
ference between  Lord  Shelbume  and  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge,  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Calcraft,  he 
spoke  of  their  conduct  as  a  strange  and  puerile  deser- 
tion of  the  public,  and  a  sudden  revolution  fit)m  the 
hottest  zeal  to  the  manifest  appearance  of  dismay,  pro- 
duced apparently  by  a  pet  taken  at  he  knew  not  what 
or  whom.  "  I  deeply  lament,"  he  added,  "  any  ten- 
"  dency  toward  jealousies  or  animosities  between  dif- 

•  Colonel  Ban^  to  Lord  Chatham,  8th  and  2l8t  March,  1771 ;  same  toI. 
pp.  112,  121. 
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^xix**      "  ferent  parts  of  the  combined  forces,  who  stand  for  the 

1_     "  public,  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  whose  union  all 

1771.  "  hope  of  good  depends.  If  that  transcendent  and  in- 
"  dispensable  object  shall  be  thrown  away,  I  shall 
"  esteem  nothing  worth  pursuing  with  a  moment's 
"  thought."  In  terms  of  more  strenuous  disapproba^ 
tion,  he  spoke  his  feelings  on  the  conduct  of  his  friends 
upon  one  of  his  motions  relating  to  Falkland's  Island. 
"  Was  ever  such  a  state  of  things,  or  two  such  things 
"  as  omnipotence  and  imbecihty  ever  joined  before. 
"  Lord  Temple  declined  attending,  and  Lord  Camden 
"  staid  away.  Matters  are  hastening  to  some  crisis  in 
"  the  interior  of  the  thing  called  Opposition.  I  think 
"  all  is  ruined,  and  am  determined  to  be  found  at  my 
"  post,  when  destruction  fidls  upon  us.  The  times  are 
"  pollution  in  the  very  quintessence ;  and  the  little 
"  manoeuvres  in  opposition  behind  the  scenes  are 
"  deplorable*." 

The  Marquis  of  Bockingham  gave  him  offence  by  his 
want  of  vehemence.  He  admitted  him  to  be  an  honest 
and  honourable  man  ;  but  "  moderation,  moderation," 
he  said,  "  is  the  burthen  of  the  song  among  the  body. 
"  For  myself,  I  am  resolved  to  be  in  earnest  for  the 
"  public,  and  shall  be  a  scarecrow  of  violence  to  the 
"  gentle  warblers  of  the  grove,  the  moderate  whigs 
"  and  temperate  statesmen."  He  spoke  with  no  less 
disapprobation  of  the  no-plan  of  Lord  Temple,  the 
poor  weakness  of  Lord  Camden,  and  the  uselessness 
of  any  advice  he  could  tender  to  the  Marquisf.  His 
disagreement  with  his  adherents  on  the  subject  of 
press-waiTants,  on  the  city  question,  and  some  other 
points,  has  already  been  noticed.  He  was  no  less  dis- 
satisfied with  Mr.  Dowdeswell's  libel  bill,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  strenuously  resisted  by  the  friends  of 
the  constitution,  as  a  compound  of  connexion,  tyranny, 
and  absurdity,  not  to  say  collusion;  and  he  trusted 

♦  Lord  Chatham  to  Mr.  Calcraft,  30th  March,  28th  November,  1770;  Same. 
vol.  iii.  p.  438,  vol.  iv.  p.  32. 

f  Letters  to  Mr.  Calcraft,  28th  July,  1770,  and  8th  April,  1771  ;  Same, 
vol.  iii.  p.  468,  vol.  iv.  p.  112. 
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such  a  compound  of  tyranny  and  folly  would  meet      ^xi^* 

with  the  reception  from  the  public  which  such  a  task- 

master  deserved*.     He  disapproved  also  of  an  attack,        1771. 
most  illiberal  and  unnecessary,  made  by  Alderman 
Townshend  in  the  house,  on  the  Princess  Dowager  f. 

Afflicted  as  he  was  at  the  death  of  his  brother 
George  Grenville,  it  could  occasion  no  surprise  that 
Lord  Temple  should  "  sigh  after  a  retreat  into  private 
"  life  J ;"  but  to  hear  Lord  Chatham  speak  of  the  poor 
weakness  of  Lord  Camden  must  indeed  be  astonishbig, 
unless  it  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  that  domineering 
mind  and  impracticable  temper  which  rendered  it  so 
difficult  to  act  with  him,  either  in  office  or  in  oppo- 
sition. The  learned  lord,  in  terms  of  great  moderation 
and  conciliatory  forbearance,  had  expressed  his  non- 
accordauce  with  his  friend  in  the  manner  of  bringing 
the  question  on  the  Middlesex  election  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  perfectly  coincided  in  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  resolutions  which  Lord  Chat- 
ham proposed  to  move ;  the  ground  was  solid  and  the 
doctrine  legal ;  but,  if  the  question  were  narrowed  to 
one  of  mere  law,  the  public  would  take  little  interest 
in  it.  Since  the  case  of  Ashby  and  White,  the  Com- 
mons had  retained  a  jurisdiction  over  matters  in  which 
they  were  concerned,  and  would  never,  in  any  time  to 
come,  depart  from  their  claim ;  nor  was  it  usual  for 
either  House  to  resolve  points  of  law,  unless  the 
subject-matter  before  them  made  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Lord  Chatham  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  effect 
of  this  opinion,  but,  expressing  his  dissent  in  kind  and 
complimentary  terms,  pursued  the  course  he  originally 
intended  §.  From  the  part  which  he  took  many  years 
afterward  II,  when  the  same  measure  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Fox,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Lord  Cam- 
den  did  not  agree  with  Lord  Chatham  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Dowdeswell's  libel  bill,  and  he  disapproved  most 

♦  Lord  Chathiim  to  Colonel  Barr^,  and  to  Mr.  Calcraft,  2l8t  February,  1771 ; 
same,  vol.  W.  pp.  100, 103. 

t  Same,  vol.  iv.  pp.  134, 137. 

t  His  own  expressions ;  uame  vol.  p.  37. 

§  Same  vol.  pp.  37,  39. 

II  In  1791. 
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21st  Jtin. 
1772. 

Meeting  of 
parliament. 
29di. 


Augmenta* 
Uon  of  the 
naval  esta- 
blishment. 


firmly  of  the  intended  motion  for  a  dissolution   of 
parliament. 

With  the  characteristic  jealousy  of  fection^  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Camden  was  attributed  to  interested  in* 
trigues  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  party,  and  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  tending  to  his  resumption  of  the 
great  seal ;  and  Lord  Chatham  was  not  free  from  the 
same  suspicion.  Relating  a  conference  between  them, 
he  says,  ^^  I  left  his  lordship  not  a  litde  perplexed, 
^*  which  seems  to  indicate  his  having  entangled  himself 
"  already ;  but  this,  time  will  shew."  No  great  lapse 
of  time  was  required ;  for,  as  soon  as  Lord  Camden 
could  be  informed  of  the  injurious  surmises  which 
were  entertained,  he  explained  himself  in  a  manner 
equally  kind,  candid,  and  honourable.  "  Though 
**  your  lordship,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Chatham, 
"  seems  to  doubt  how  fkr  I  am  open  to  a  concurrence 
*•  with  your  lordship  on  a  motion  to  dissolve  the  par- 
"  Uament,  I  can,  with  the  greatest  truth,  assure  you, 
"  that  I  am  open  and  at  full  liberty,  and  have  been  in 
^^  that  situation  from  the  day  of  my  dismission  to  this 
^'  moment,  to  join  any  opposition,  in  any  measure, 
**  against  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  administration, 
'^  and  that  I  am  under  the  influence  of  nothing  but 
"  my  own  opinion,  which  (though  weak  to  persuade 
"  any  other  person)  must  be  my  own  guide  and  di- 
"  rector."  And,  with  affectionate  gentleness,  he  ex- 
pressed his  grief  and  concern  that  Ihe  last  year  should 
be  the  first  that  ever  produced  a  difference  between 
them  upon  public  measures*. 

As  no  public  business  claimed  particular  attention, 
parliament  did  not  meet  before  the  hoUdays.  The 
King's  speech  contained  no  topic  of  importance,  and 
the  addresses  in  both  Houses  were  agreed  to  without 
a  division.  The  first  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  occasioned  by  a  motion  to  vote  twenty-five 
thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  year.  In  sup- 
port of  this  large  establishment,  the  state  of  our  pos- 
sessions and  relations  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  was 


Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  pp.  141, 145,  161. 
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displayed.     In  India,  the  French  maintained  a  con-      ^xix** 
siderable  navy,  which  they  had  recently  augmented. 


and  the  defence  of  our  settlements  rendered  it  neces-  j772. 
sary  to  create  a  superior  force.  The  apprehensions 
for  the  West  Indies,  during  the  late  reported  rupture, 
obliged  ministers  to  secure  Jamaica,  by  maintaining 
an  establishment  sufiELcient  to  act  as  e  check  on  Spain. 
The  war  between  Hussia  and  the  Turks  made  British 
property  insecure  in  the  Mediterranean,  unless  pro- 
tected in  a  more  effective  manner  than  usual ;  and  it 
was  represented  as  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  con- 
siderable naval  armament  always  in  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration. 

These  argumenta  were  combated  by  Admirals 
Keppel  and  Saunders,  who  affirmed  the  equipment  to 
be  too  small  if  there  was  a  probability  of  war,  too 
large  if  a  certainty  of  peace;  they  arraigned  and 
condemned  the  whole  disposition  and  management  of 
the  navy.  The  ministry  were  accused,  by  otiier  mem- 
bers, of  making  the  King's  speech  full  of  peace,  and 
in  a  few  days  preparing  for  war ;  the  expense  of  the 
additional  establisbnent  was  estimated  at  £500,000, 
and  no  argument  could  be  adduced  in  &vour  of 
this  augmentation,  which  would  not,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, apply  to  any  other  year.  Lord  North  observed 
that  the  armament  in  India  was  necessary,  not  only  to 
cope  with  the  French,  but  as  a  check  on  the  conduct  of 
the.  Company's  o£icers,  of  whose  peculation  and  miscon- 
duct he  grievously  complained ;  and  he  promised  in  a 
year  to  have  eighty  ships  of  the  line  fit  for  service, 
which  would  at  any  time  be  a  superior  force  to  the 
French  and  Spaniards  united.  Several  members  spoke ; 
but  the  measure  was  adopted  without  a  division. 

Attempts  were  made  in  this  session  to  effect  gene-  Petition  for 
ral  or  particular  alterations  in  the  constitution  and  re-  J^^^J^^^n 
gulations  of  the  church.     The  earliest  was  a  motion  to  tk^'artides 
by  Sir  William  Meredith  for  leave  to  bring  up  a  peti-  g^'pe^^"' 
tion  from  some,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  two  professions 
of  civil  law  and  physic,  praying  relief  from  subscrip- 
tion to  the  ITiirty-nine  Ajticles.     The  intention  of  the 
petitioners  was  well  known ;  they  had  long  held  assem- 
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^x^"      blies  at  the  Feathers  Tavern,  and,  by  public  adver- 

L.     tisement,  invited  all  who  considered  themselves  ag- 

1772.  grieved  by  the  laws  relative  to  subscription,  to  unite  in 
their  efforts  for  obtaining  redress.  Their  proceedings 
occasioned  some  animadversion,  and  the  press  was  em- 
ployed in  impugning  and  vindicating  their  intentions. 
The  members  therefore  came  to  the  house  folly  pre- 
pared on  the  subject,  aware  of  its  introduction,  of  the 
strength  of  argument  by  which  it  could  be  supported, 
and  of  the  influence  by  which  it  was  to  be  sustained. 

The  paper  presented  to  the  House  claimed  for  the 
petitioners  certain  rights  and  privileges,  held  of  Grod 
only,  and  subject  to  his  authority  alone,  but  £rom 
which  they  were  in  a  great  measure  precluded  by  laws 
which  required  them  to  acknowledge  certain  articles 
and  confessions  of  faith  drawn  up  by  fallible  men,  to 
be  all  and  every  of  them  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures. 
Independently  of  the  encroachment  on  their  rights, 
they  represented  the  subscription  as  injurious  to  the 
Christian  religion,  by  precluding  inquiry  into  the  true 
sense  of  the  Scripture ;  by  enabling  unbelievers  to  re- 
proach the  clergy  with  prevarication  and  flexibility  to 
objects  of  lucre  or  political  consideration ;  by  affording 
to  Papists  the  advantage  of  reflecting  on  the  religious 
establishment  as  inconsistently  framed;  by  dividing 
the  clergy ;  and  by  occasioning  scruples  and  embar- 
rassment of  conscience  to  thoughtful  and  worthy  per- 
sons, in  regard  to  entrance  into  the  ministry,  or  cheerful 
continuance  in  the  exercise  of  it.  The  clerical  -part 
of  the  petitioners  complained  of  being  obliged  to  join 
issue  with  the  adversaries  of  Revelation,  by  supposing 
the  true  sense  of  Scripture  to  be  expressed  in  the  es- 
tablished system  of  faith,  or  else  to  incur  the  reproach 
of  having  departed  from  their  subscriptions,  the  sus- 
picion of  insincerity,  and  the  repute  of  being  ill  affected 
to  the  church,  whereby  their  utility  among  their  flocks 
and  their  success  against  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
were  generally  obstructed.  The  petitioners  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  professions  of  civil  law  and  physic, 
complained  of  being  obliged,  at  their  first  admission 
or  matriculation  in  the  university,  to  subscribe  un- 
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feigned  assent  to  a  variety  of  theological  propositions,      ^j^^f  * 
which,  from  their  immature  age  and  want  of  leisure,  ' 

they  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  duly  examined ;  1772. 
and  they  all  complained  of  the  injury  posterity  would 
sustain  in  being  irrevocably  bound  to  the  tenete  of  an 
age  less  enlightened  than  their  own.  In  conclusion, 
they  professed  a  full  recognition  of  the  King's  su- 
premacy, and  an  abhorrence  of  popery,  and  prayed  to 
be  relieved  from  an  obligation  so  incompatible  with 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  so  pregnant  with  danger 
to  true  religion,  and  so  productive  of  distress  to  many 
pious  and  conscientious  men  ;  submitting  their  catise, 
under  God,  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  a  British 
Parliament  and  the  piety  of  a  Protestant  King. 

The  motion  for  receiving  this  petition  was  se- 
conded by  Mr,  Thomas  Pitt.  Sir  William  Meredith 
said  it  was  repugnant  to  the  liberality  of  sentiment 
prevalent  in  this  age,  to  oblige  people  to  subscribe  to 
the  truth  of  articles  which  they  could  not  believe; 
such  a  necessity  produced  habits  of  prevarication  and 
licentiousness  in  the  church,  and  had  a  tendency  to 
destroy  Christian  charity.  The  establishment,  he  con- 
tended, would,  by  the  proposed  reformation,  acquire 
a  firmness  which  nothing  could  shake. 

The  reception  of  the  petition  was  opposed  on 
various  grounds,  and  with  great  diversity  of  argument, 
which  occasioned  a  long  and  desultory  debate.  Sir 
Eoger  Newdigate  deprecated  the  measure,  as  tending 
to  destroy  the  very  being  of  the  church  of  England ; 
reproached  the  clergy  with  signing  such  a  petition, 
after  they  had  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles; 
ridiculed  their  alleged  scruples  of  conscience,  and  said 
it  was  such  tender  consciences  that,  in  the  last  century, 
subverted  the  church.  He  denied  the  power  of  the 
House  to  dispense  with  oaths,  or  receive  a  petition 
which  would  be  a  direct  breach  of  the  articles  of 
union  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  King, 
too,  was  bound  by  oath  never  to  admit  any  alteration 
in  the  liturgy  or  in  the  articles. 

Mr.  Hans  Stanley  delivered  his  sentiments  with 
great  moderation.     The  petition  appeard  to  him  to 
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^xuf'      <^^t^^  ^  ^^  ^f  contradiction,  which  tendered  it  an 

unfit  subject  for  deliberation ;  a  minority  in  number 

1772.  came  to  solicit  £rom  the  majority  a  material  alteration 
in  religion*.  He  had  heard  it  generally  asserted^  that 
the  original  intention  of  the  petitioners  was  to  object 
to  certain  articles  of  the  thirty-nine,  and  to  particular 
parts  of  the  liturgy :  but  not  being  able  to  agree  in  all 
respects,  they  had  placed  the  house  as  weU  as  them- 
selves in  a  situation  of  considerable  embarrassment; 
they  applied  to  become  members  of  an  ecclesiastical 
community,  namely,  the  Church  of  England,  yet  de- 
sired  the  foundation  on  which  that  constitution  is  built 
to  be  removed.  Professing  himself  a  warm  fiiend  to 
toleration,  he  resisted  the  right  of  separate  sectaries  to 
teach  schismatical  doctrines  under  the  garb  of  the 
Church  of  England.  No  reformer,  whose  name  has 
been  transmitted  with  honour  and  approbation,  had  ever 
framed  so  wild  an  idea  as  that  of  putting  all  religious 
creeds  on  a  leveL  ^^  K  all  the  founders  of  religious 
^*  systems,"  he  said,  ^'  were  alive  at  the  same  time,  I 
^^  am  persuaded  they  would  compose  as  numerous  an 
'*  army  as  that  with  which  Alexander  subdued  the  Per- 
"  sian  empire ;  yet  every  one  of  them  would  derive  his 
^^  tenets  from  tiie  Scriptures ;  but  the  wisdom  of  all 
'^  coimtries  has  rather  chosen  to  trust  to  explanations, 
^^  derived  from  the  mature  labour  and  consideration  of  a 
^^  venerable  and  pious  hierarchy,  than  to  the  crude 
'^  fancies  and  notions  of  every  aasiiming  dogmatizer, 
"  who  desires  to  make  himself  fiimous  for  the  singularity 
^^  of  his  sentiments :  on:  this  account,  systems  and  creeds 
"  have  prevailed  all  over  Christendom."  Denying 
that  it  was  a  great  hardship  for  persons  who,  from 
scruples  of  their  own,  could  not  accept  church  pre^ 
ferment,  to  seek  other  virtuous  employment,  he  con- 
cluded with  saying,  he  thought  the  peace  of  mankind 
a  fortieth  article  which  he  prized  as  much  as  the  other 
thirty-nine;  and  although  many  disputes  had  arisen 
in  our  civil  administration,  yet,  respecting  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  we  had,  since  the  accession  of  the  House 

*  About  240  porons  subscribed  the  petition,  of  whom  200  were  cleigymen. 
The  wh<^e  number  of  the  clergy  was  calculated  to  be  20,000. 
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of  Hanover,  enjoyed  more  peace  than  any  other  age  or      ^xix^' 

country  could  boast.     He  pronounced  it  inconsistent     L, 

and  dadogerous  to  introduce  such  a  proposition  to  par-        1772. 
liament;  for  although  a  free  country  may  alter  any 
law,  being  the  creature  of  the  legislature,  yet  there 
are  laws  so  fundamental  that  they  cannot  be  altered 
without  shaking  the  basis  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Wedderbume,  while  he  opposed  the  petition, 
denied  that  it  contained  any  thing  detrimental  to  the 
compact  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
cited  precedents  in  which  the  church  government  had 
been  already  very  properly  changed. 

Mr.  Burke  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  petition, 
not  because  the  Church  of  England  could  not  subsist 
independently  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  because 
the  petitioners,  by  the  extraordinary  latitude  they  had 
taken,  rendered  their  objects  indeterminate.  "  What 
"  are  we  to  understand,"  he  said, "  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 
"  tures,  which  these  gentlemen  desire  to  make  a  pro- 
"fession  of  their  belief  in?  The  Eomish  canon 
"  admits  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha ;  the  canon  of 
*'  Luther  excludes  some  parts  of  tiie  Pentateuch,  and 
"  the  whole  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  some  ancient 
"  fathers  have  rejected  the  book  of  Revelations.  Man- 
^^  kind  are  as  little  Ukely  to  be  of  one  mind  on  this, 
"  as  on  any  other  point." 

Sir  George  Savile  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  defended 
the  petition,  and  the  character  of  the  petitioners ;  vin- 
dicated their  pretensions  to  be  exempt  from  subscrip- 
tion to  complicated  creeds ;  and  asserted,  that  there 
was  no  argument  urged  against  the  petition  which 
would  not  impeach  the  reformation. 

Lord  North,  Mr.  Fox,  and  several  other  members 
of  talents,  opposed  the  reception  of  the  petition,  and 
were  replied  to  by  Sawbridge,  Sutton,  and  Dunning. 

The  case  was  generally  argued  as  it  affected  the 
clergy ;  the  House  seeming  to  consider  the  operation 
of  the  act  upon  the  professions  of  law  and  physic  of 
small  importance  to  the  public ;  but  a  wish  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Universities  would  grant  reUef  in  that 
point,  as  well  as  to  young  students  at  the  time  of  ma- 
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CHAP.      triculation.     Lord  George  Germaine  descanted  at  con- 
siderable length  on  the  hnpropriety  of  this  restriction. 


1772.  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns  defended  the  Universities,  and  par- 
ticularly Cambridge,  averring  that  they  could  not  annul 
the  practice  of  enjoining  a  subscription,  as  it  was 
founded  on  a  royal  statute,  ordained  at  the  instance  of 
King  James  I. 

The  debate  was  long  and  spirited;   the  cause  of 

the  petitioners,  and  of  the  Church,  being  defended 

with  equal  zeal  and  ability :  nor  was  the  subject  treated 

as  a  party  question,  but  discussed  entirely  on  its  merits. 

The  motion  to  bring  in  the  petition  was  lost  by  a  great 

majority*. 

Feb  17th  Another  attack  on  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 

Church  Nui-  was  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Seymour,  who  moved  for  leave 

lum  Tempus.  ^^  bring  in  a  bill  for  securing  the  possessions  of  the 

subject  against  dormant  claims  of  the  church:  this  was 

called  the  Church  Nullum  Tempus  bill.    In  support  of 

the  proposition,  the    common    topics  were   alleged, 

tending  to   show  the  impropriety  of  tolerating  long 

dormant  claims,  and  the  tyrannical  and  oppressive  use 

to  which  they  might  be  appUed.     On  the  other  side,  it 

was  shown,  that  the  NuUum  Tempus,  claimed  by  the 

Crown,  and  put  an  end  to  by  statute,  was  an  engine 

in  the  hands  of  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak; 

whereas  the   Nullum  Tempus  of  the  church  was  a 

defence  to  the  weak  against  the  strong.     The  motion 

was  rejected*!". 

30th  Jan.  Dr.  Nowcll,  principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  in 

sennon  on     pleaching  bcforc  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  anni- 

charies's       vcrsary  of  King  Charles's  martyrdom,  expressed  senti- 


nuurtyrdom. 


*  217  to  71.  In  detailing  this  debate,  I  have  principally  relied  on  the  History 
of  Lord  North's  Administration ;  the  author  of  which  asserts,  that  he  derived  his 
information  from  minutes  taken  in  the  house,  and  never  before  published.  Tlie 
compiler  of  Debrett's  Debates  has  given  two  details,  differing  materially  from 
each  other,  and  from  that  I  have  principally  consulted ;  but  of  them  I  have  made 
some  use.  Some  information  has  also  been  derived  from  a  variety  of  pamphlets, 
particularly  Wollaston's  Address  to  the  Clergy ;  Thoughts  on  the  Dangers  appre- 
hended from  Popery  and  Sectaries,  by  abolishing  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  Subscription  to  the  Liturgy  and  Thir^-nine 
Articles,  published  under  the  signature  of  Paulinus ;  a  Letter  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  respecting  the  Petition  for  Religion,  by  a  Christian  Whig; 
and  Tucker's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England.  For  a  curious  and  character- 
istic letter  on  this  subject,  sec  Gibbon's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  447, 

t  141  to  117. 
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ments  which  were  considered  highly  repugnant  to  the       ^iv^' 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  as  established  by  the  glorious 


Revolution  in  1688 ;  this  gave  rise  to  another  debate,  1772. 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  change  the  ecclesias- 
tical regulations.  As  only  the  Speaker  and  four  mem- 
bers were  present  at  the  delivery  of  Dr.  Nowell's 
discourse*,  a  motion  of  thanks,  and  for  printing  the 
sermon,  was  carried  without  difficulty.  It  was  made,  at 
the  request  of  the  Speaker,  by  Sir  William  Dolben, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Popham.  As  both  these  members 
were  present  when  it  was  deUvered,  they  were  supposed 
to  know  its  contents;  but  when  the  sermon  was  printed 
and  generally  transmitted,  some  passages  excited 
severe  animadversions. 

Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  in  mentioning  it  to  the 
house,  said  that  it  ought  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  Dei^^on 
hangman,  as  containing  arbitrary,  tory,  high-flown  doc-  the  vote  of 
trmes ;  and  moved  the  reading  of  two  long-standing  preacher, 
orders,  declaring  that  the  sermon  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  murder  of  King  Charles  should  be  preached  before 
that  house    only  by  persons  who  had  attained  the 
station  of  deans,  or  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  been  appointed  chaplains  of  that  house. 
He  further  moved,  that  thanks  should  not  be  given 
for  any  sermon  until  it  had  been  printed  and  delivered 
to  the  members.     This  motion  would  probably  have 
been  carried ;  but  it  was  so  inconsistent  with  the  formei*- 
vote,  that  it  was  negatived  by  moving  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Yet  the  discussion  was  not  pennitted  to  end ;  the  25th  Jan. 
Honourable  Boyle  Walsingham,  supported  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Townshend,  moved  to  expxmge  the  thanks 
given  to  Dr.  Nowell,  which,  after  strenuous  contest, 
was  carried  without  a  division^.  The  passages  exi)osed 
to  censure  denied  that  the  misfortunes  and  unhappy 
fate  of  King  Charles  were  brought  on  by  his  despotic 
ambition,  or  by  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  proceed- 
ings, and  affirmed  that  the  complaints  of  his  oppo- 

♦  Gibbon's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  450. 

t  In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  order  of  the  day  was  moved  and  negatived 
by  152  to  41. 
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^AP.      nents  had  preceded  even  their  pretended  grievances, 

and  continued  after  they  were  redressed ;  they  felt  in- 

1772.  deed  one,  which  to  men  of  their  cast  would  ever  be 
a  real  grievance,  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in  the 
church  and  monarchy  in  the  state,  of  both  which  their 
levelling  principles  were  equally  subversive.  What- 
ever colouring  these  pretences  might  lend  to  rebellion, 
the  ground  of  it  was  laid  in  the  fiictious  zeal  and  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  men  devoted  to  enthusiasm,  fi:enzy,  and 
madness.  "  And,''  he  concluded, "  while  we  behold  the 
^^  bright  resemblance  of  those  princely  virtues  which 
^  adorned  the  royal  martyr,  shining  in  the  person  of 
^*  our  gracious  sovereign,  let  us  earnestly  address  the 
**  Throne  of  Mercy,  that  the  guilt  of  an  ungrateful, 
"  abandoned  people  may  not  cause  this  sun  to  be  with- 
"  drawn  from  us,  nor  quench  the  light  of  Israel." 

In  this  debate,  many  topics  were  introduced  tend- 
ing to  involve  general  questions  of  government,  and 
reflecting  on  the  character  of  Charles  L  Sir  William 
Dolben  maintained  that  Dr.  NoweU  deserved  thanks 
for  his  sermon ;  that  the  passages  selected  did  not  bear 
the  construction  which  had  been  put  upon  them ;  they 
were  proper,  and  well  warranted  both  by  the  history 
of  the  times  and  the  service  appointed  by  the  church ; 
and  that  the  present  complaint  proceeded  from  the 
spleen  of  the  gentleman,  who  had  shewn  his  temper 
by  dashing  it  three  times  on  the  table,  and  affirming 
that  it  ought  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 
Sir  Eoger  Newdigate,  pursuing  the  same  line  of  ar- 
gument, said  that  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  ability  had 
ever  attempted  to  defend  the  men  who  opposed  Charles. 
One  historian,  indeed,  had  endeavoured  to  do  it ;  but 
no  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  that  work,  as  the  author 
was  Imown  to  entertain  notions  and  profess  principles 
diametrically  opposite  to  our  religion  and  government. 
Lord  Folkstone  ironically  justified  the  preacher,  be- 
cause his  doctrines  were  conformable  to  the  service  of 
the  day,  which  was  composed  by  Father  Peter,  con- 
fessor to  James  II.  Alderman  Sawbridge,  irritated, 
perhaps,  by  the  reflections  of  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  on 
a    history    published  by  his  sister,  Mrs.   Macaulay, 
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warmly  vindicated  the  murder  of  Charles,  which,  he      ^^^' 
said,  was  a  just  punishment  for  his  dissimulation,  op- 


pression, and  cruelty;  and  at  the  same  time  sarcas-        1772. 
tically  inquired  if  these  were  the  virtues  which  Dr. 
Nowell  meant  to  recommend  to  the  King*? 

In  pursuance  of  these  sentiments,  Mr.  Montague 
moved  a  repeal  of  the  act  for  observing  the  thirtieth  of  mouSL^ot  ' 
January,  which  he  observed  was  in  some  measure  abrogating 
blasphemous,  as  it  conveyed  a  parallel  between  Charles  ^ce°orKing 
I.  and  our  blessed  Saviour.     His  speech  was  charac-  charies*a 
terized  by  moderation  and  propriety.      He  professed  a  °*^y^°™- 
sincere  regard  for  the  church  of  England,  and  said 
that,  although  he  could  not  subscribe  to  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  he  was  no  re- 
publican.    Nor  would  he  follow  the  practice  of  some 
gentlemen,  who,  when  they  failed  in  their  motions, 
threatened  to  renew  them  yearly.  If  he  did  not  now  suc- 
ceed, he  would  move  his  proposition  no  more.     The 
liturgy  was  defended  by  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  and  the 
motion  lost  on  a  division^. 

In  this  interval,  the  protestant  dissenting  ministers  E^^rts  of 
were  actively  engaged  in  preparing  an  application  to  the  Diasen. 
Parliament  for  "  A  legal  security  against  those  penal-  *®"* 
"  ties  to  which  such  of  them  were  Uable  as  could  not 
"  conscientiously  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Tole- 
"  ration  Act;  and  also  to  obtain  reUef  for  tutors  and 
"  schoolmasters  from  those  oppressive  laws  to  which 
"  they  were  exposed,  and  from  the  inconveniences 
"  which  they  actually  suffered  in  endeavouring  to  get 
"  the  natural  course  of  those  laws  obstructed:):."     The 

*  Since  the  pnbUcation  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  hare  leamt,  from 
unqnestionable  authority,  that  Dr.  Nowell  undertook  to  preach  this  sermon  at  the 
express  request  of  the  Speaker,  who,  after  hearing  it,  observed,  good-humouredly, 
that  he  would  be  attacked  by  the  reviewers.  Before  it  was  printed,  in  pursuance 
of  the  order  of  the  House,  Dr.  Nowell  waited  on  the  Speaker,  and  ofiered  to  ex- 
punge or  qualify  any  expression  which  might  be  thought  exceptionable :  but  was 
answered,  "  By  no  means.'*  Several  other  persons  of  jud^ent  and  modera- 
tion, to  whom  he  submitted  it,  concurred  in  praising  it,  without  suggesting  the 
necessity  of  an  alteration.  It  was  therefore  not  without  great  surprise  that  Dr. 
Nowell  learnt  the  censures  his  sermon  had  occasioned ;  censures  which,  perhaps, 
gave  him  greater  uneasiness  than  those  who  pronounced  them  intended  to  convey. 
A  very  clear  account  of  the  whole  tnuisaction  is  given  in  Lord  Olenbervie's  Elec- 
tion Cases,  vol.  iv.  p.  369. 

t  125  to  97. 

X  This  account  of  the  intention  of  the  Dissenters  is  taken  from  a  Free  and 
Dispassionate  Account  of  the  late  Application  to  Parliament,  by  Dr.  Stennett,  a 
very  eminent  dissenting  teacher. 
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^xix^'      penal  statutes  originally  enacted  against  Dissenters 

1_    were  extremely  severe;  but  by  the  Toleration  Act, 

1772.  passed  soon  after  the  Revolution,  all  Dissenters  were 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  old  laws  on  their 
subscribing  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of 
England,  which  included  thirty-five  and  a  half  out  of 
thirty-nine*.  This  act  was  framed  with  the  ftdl 
assent  of  the  Dissenters  of  those  days,  who  were  strict 
Calvinists ;  but  in  a  short  period  afterward,  schisms 
arising  among  them,  many  denied  the  right  of  a 
Christian  society  to  impose  articles  of  human  com- 
position on  any  of  its  members.  These  principles 
prevented  many  Dissenters  from  subscribing  the  arti- 
cles, and  frequent  attempts  had  been  made,  in  former 
reigns,  to  relieve  them  from  the  subscription  and  test 
laws ;  and  although  these  efforts  did  not  succeed,  their 
merits  in  establi^bing  the  House  of  Hanover  on  the 
throne,  and  their  orderly  and  exemplary  conduct,'  were 
so  highly  considered,  that  the  laws  against  them 
became  mere  dead  letter. 

In  the  debate  on  the  petition  of  the  clergy,  and 
in  the  publications  which  it  occasioned,  the  usual 
acknowledgments  were  made  in  favour  of  the  Dis- 
senters, and  wishes  were  expressed  that  they  might 
speedily  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  subscription. 
Anxious  to  take  advantage  of  a  moment  so  apparently 
favourable,  the  ministers  residing  in  London,  some  of 
whom  heard  the  debate,  immediately  entered  into  a 
consultation,  and  agreed  that  it  was  highly  eligible  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  the  present  disposition  of  the 
House,  and  petition  for  that  relief  they  had  so  long 
desired,  and  had  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
obtain.  The  limitation  of  the  period  for  preferring 
petitions  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their 
soliciting  the  co-operation  of  their  brethren  in  the 
country,  and  they  therefore  intended  to  defer  the  pro- 
posed application  till  another  session,  when,  at  one  of 
the  meetings,  intelligence  was  communicated  of  the 
favourable  disposition  of  government;    accompanied 

•  Those  excepted  are  the  34th,  35th,  3Gth,  and  part  of  the  2Utii. 
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with  the  offer  of  a  person  in  high  station  to  bring  in      ^xilc'* 
their  bill  by  way  of  motion,  wluch  could  be  done  at 


any  time  in  the  session*.  1772. 

The  hopes  of  the  Dissenters  were  thus  inflamed  to 
a  most  sanguine  confidence ;  they  distributed  among 
the  members  of  Parliament  a  partial  and  exaggerated 
statement  of  their  grievances,  and  anticipated  com- 
plete success.  The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  3rd  April. 
for  their  relief  was  made  by  Sir  Henry  Houghton,  and  ^^^"^e 
seconded  by  Sir  George  SavUe :  on  this  occasion  the  test  laws. 
principle  was  fiilly  debated;  the  hardships  imposed 
by  the  law  on  Protestant  Dissenters  were  displayed 
and  descanted  on  with  the  utmost  force,  and  the 
generous  and  tolerating  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution invoked  for  then*  relief.  In  reply,  it  was 
observed,  that  as  the  laws  in  question  were  never 
enforced,  the  Dissenters  could  have  no  room  to  com- 
plain ;  they  were  demanding  reUef  who  never  felt  an 
injury ;  and  as  they  were  never  called  on  to  subscribe, 
they  were  never  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  the  law : 
to  them  then  it  was  not  an  evil;  but,  if  repealed,  all 
the  barriers  erected  by  the  prudence  of  former  legis- 
latures against  the  enemies  of  the  Church  would  be 
destroyed :  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  and  infidelity 
on  the  other,  would  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  distribute 
their  pernicious  dogmas  without  possibility  of  restraint 
or  fear  of  punishment.  Publications  inimical  to  the 
Church,  or  to  the  Christian  reUgion,  were  dangerous 
only  in  a  small  degree,  because  they  could  be  answered 
in  the  same  manner,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons 
who  were  disinterested  and  unprejudiced;  but  the 
delusions  of  the  pulpit  could  never  be  too  cautiously 
guarded  against,  because  they  were  delivered  to  an 
audience  prepared,  for  the  most  part,  to  receive  the 
desired  impression,  and  those  who  uttered  them  could 
not  be  reftited.  If  the  Dissenters,  as  a  respectable 
body,  claimed  regard  to  the  tenderness  of  their 
consciences,  the  members  of  the  established  church, 

*  See  the  Case  of  the  Dissenting  Ministers,  by  Israel  Maudult;  A  Free  and 
Dispassionate  Account  of  the  late  Application,  by  Dr.  Stennett ;  and  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers,  by  Dr.  Kippis. 

VOL.  I.  L   L 
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CHAP. 
XIX. 

1772. 


Billposses 
the  Lower 
House. 


May  19. 

But  rejected 
by  the 
Lords. 


AprUr. 
Mr.  Fox's 
bill  to  re- 
X)eal  the 
Marriage 
Act. 


more  numerous,  and  not  less  respectable,  had  prior 
claims  on  the  regard  of  the  legislature.  The  present 
ought,  it  was  said,  to  have  been  entitled  an  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  Presbyterianism,  and  fOT  weakening 
and  destroying  the  Church  of  England;  it  tended  to 
revive  extinguished  animosities  between  the  body  of 
the  peo^de  and  the  Dissenters,  and  to  establish  a  re- 
pubUcan  religion,  which  had  been  at  all  times  the 
sworn  foe  to  monarchy. 

The  cause  of  the  Dissenters,  however,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  greater  share  of  ability,  and,  the  ministry 
shewing  a  decided  predilection  for  the  measure,  the 
bill  pasised  speedily,  and  almost  without  opposition, 
through  the  Lower  House*.  In  the  Lords  it  met  a 
different  fate :  it  was  read  a  first  time ;  but,  on  the 
second  reading,  the  motion  for  committing  it  was 
strenuously  opposed.  It  was  supported  by  tibie  Duke 
of  Richmond,  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Shelbume,  and 
Lord  Lyttelton;  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Camden 
are  also  said  to  have  divided  in  its  &vour.  Among 
the  principal  opponents  were  Lord  Bruce  and  Lord 
Gk)wer,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops 
of  London,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  and  Landaff ;  the 
latter  of  whom  is  reported  to  have  made  a  most  power- 
ful speech,  and  to  have  produced,  from  the  vmtings  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  passages  which  equally  excited  the 
wonder  and  abhorrence  of  his  hearers,  and  drew  from 
Lord  Chatham  exclamations  of  monstrous !  horrible ! 
shocking !  f  The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  J. 

An  attempt  to  alter  the  ecclesiastical  regulations 
of  the  country  was  made  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  moved  to 
repeal  the  statute  26  George  the  Second,  c.  33,  com- 
monly called  the  Marriage  Act.  Independently  of 
his  own  judgment,  he  had  an  hereditary  dislike  to  this 
law,  for  his  father  had  been  one  of  its  principal  oppo- 
nents §.  He  proposed  to  aboUsh  those  clauses  which 
related  to  the  prevention  and  making  void  of  clandes- 


to. 


*  On  the  motion  for  a  second  reading,  the  division  was  70  to  9. 
t  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvii.  p.  441. 

102  to  29. 

See  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xv.  }).  1,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
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tine  marriages,   but  to  retain  all  those  which  gave       ^A^* 
them  notoriety.   The  law  was  said  to  have  been  planned    __LL_ 
in  favour  of  the  aristocratical  portion  of  the  nation,  by        1772. 
making  heiresses  at  the  disposal  of  their  parents  and 
guardians;  but  it  operated  also  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
poorer  part  of  mankind ;  of  sailors,  for  example,  who 
could  not  always  reside  so  long  as  the  act  required  to 
make  an  union  lawful ;  and  it  was  unjust  to  create  a 
nullity  on  account  of  an  act  which  was  not  in  the 
control  of  the  contracting  parties. 

On  the  other  side  were  urged  the  obvious  reasons 
which  had  given  occasion  for  the  act ;  the  infamous 
manner  in  which  the  ceremony  had  been  prostituted 
in  the  fleet  and  other  places,  and  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  by  legal  proof  the  validity  of  such  con- 
tracts. An  evasion  in  favour  of  the  weeilthy  had  been 
found,  as  SmoUett  expresses  it,  in  a  short  voyage  to 
the  continent,  or  a  modem  journey  to  North  Britain*  ; 
nor  was  it  a  &ct  that  marriages  among  the  poor  had 
been  prevented ;  and  it  had  given  to  parents  a  power 
to  watch  over  their  children  at  those  tender  years 
when  they  could  not  have  acquired  the  power  of  judg- 
ing for  themsd^ves  in  a  matter  of  such  high  import- 
ance. 

Leave  was  obtained  by  a  majority  of  one  only  f . 
The  bill  was  brought  in,  and  went  through  a  com- 
mittee; but,  on  the  motion  that  it  should  be  engrossed, 
it  was  definitively  rejected  J. 

In  October  1771,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  one  of  Marriage 
the  King's  brothers,   privately  married   Lady  Ann  K/^gsbro. 
Horton,  widow  of  Christopher  Horton,  Esq.  of  Catton  ther. 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  and  daughter  of  Lord 
Imham:   when  the  match  was  publicly  announced, 
His  Majesty  forbade  them  the  court.    The  displeasure 
thus  shown  did  not  deter  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  from  avowing  as  his  consort  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave,    whom  he   had 
espoused  in  1766§. 

«  History,  vol.  iii  p.  352. 

t  62  to  61. 

t  92to34. 

9  See  Lord  Waldegrave's  Memoirs ;  Introductory  Epistles,  p.  10. 

ll2  ^         . 
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King's 

message. 


26th. 

Royal  mar- 
riage bill. 


ard  March. 


A  royal  message  was,  in  consequence,  sent  to  Par- 
liament, stating  that  the  right  of  approving  all  mar- 
riages in  the  royal  fiimily  had  ever  belonged  to  the 
Kings  of  this  realm,  as  a  matter  of  public  concern ; 
and  recommending  to  both  Houses  to  take  into  serious 
consideration,  whether  it  might  not  be  wise  and  ex- 
pedient to  supply  the  defect  of  the  laws,  and  by  some 
new  provision  more  effectually  to  guard  the  descend- 
ants of  George  II.  from  marrying  without  the  consent 
of  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors.  In  consequence 
of  this  message,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  no  descendant  of 
the  body  of  King  George  the  Second,  being  under  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  with  certain  exceptions,  should 
be  capable  of  contracting  marriage  without  the  King's 
consent,  signified  with  certain  prescribed  formalities ; 
after  attaining  that  age  they  were,  at  liberty,  in  case  of 
the  Kiog's  refusal,  to  apply  to  the  privy  council,  by 
announciog  the  name  of  the  person  they  were  desirous 
to  espouse,  and  if,  within  a  year,  neither  House  of 
Parliament  should  address  the  King  against  it,  the 
marriage  might  be  legally  solemnized;  but  all  persons 
assisting  in,  or  knowing  of  an  intention  in  any  of  the 
Royal  Family  to  marry  without  fiilfilling  these  cere- 
monies, and  not  disclosing  it,  should  incur  the  penalties 
of  a  premunire. 

This  bill  was  vehemently  opposed  in  all  its  stages ; 
several  questions  on  the  extent  of  the  King's  right  to 
regulate  marriages  in  the  royal  £amily  were  propounded 
to  the  judges,  and  answered  in  a  manner  which  shewed 
the  necessity  for  a  new  law,  if  it  were  desirable  to 
afford  to  the  sovereign  the  right  of  regulating  alliances 
affecting  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  fiunily,  and, 
through  them,  of  the  nation  at  large. 

The  house  divided  on  the  second  reading,  on  the 
preamble,  and  on  every  one  of  the  clauses,  and  several 
proposed  amendments  were  rejected.  On  the  motion 
for  its  being  committed,  the  Marqms  of  Rockingham 
opposed  it,  on  the  supposition  that  the  royal  fiimily 
might,  in  time,  become  so  extensive  as  to  include  many 
thousand  individuals ;  it  was  defended  in  all  its  parts 
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by  the  lord-chancellor ;  Lord  Camden  objected  to  it  for      cHiO* 

the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and    '_ 

deprecated  the  annulling  of  a  marriage  between  per*  1772. 
sons  of  mature  age.  It  passed  without  amendment* ;  protcta. 
two  strong  protests  were  entered  on  the  journals,  the 
first  signed  by  fourteen  peers,  the  latter  by  six,  two  of 
whom  had  signed  the  former,  and  an  additional  article 
by  the  Earl  of  Radnor  alone,  whose  objection  was, 
that  it  did  not  guard  against  the  greater  evil,  the  im- 
proper marriages  of  princes  on  the  throne. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  an  opposition  equally  4^1^  ^^  24th 
strenuous  was  made ;  several  debates  took  place  on  the  March. 
question  for  takimr  the  King's  message  into  considera-  P®^**** "  c 

?•  J  1  '      ^      i.-n  J       'xi.    the  House  of 

tion,  and  every  clause  m  the  bill  was  opposed  with  Commons. 
acrimony  and  pertinacity.  Connecting  the  first  of 
these  debates  with  the  subsequent  events,  it  derives 
interest  from  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  said,  it 
gave  him  much  pain  to  be  obUged  to  differ  from  a 
minister  whose  general  conduct  he  so  much  ap- 
plauded, and  whose  political  principles  he  admired, — 
a  minister  who,  with  unexampled  spirit  and  resolution, 
had  stood  forth  in  the  most  critical  and  dangerous 
moment,  to  save  his  country  from  that  anarchy  and 
confusion  into  which  it  was  about  to  be  plunged  by 
factious  and  iU-designing  men ;  and,  considering  the 
bill  big  with  mischief,  and  likely  to  bring  upon  the 
country  that  very  disorder  and  concision  from  which 
his  former  conduct  had  rescued  it ;  no  consideration 
of  regard  or  good  opinion  should  prevent  him  from 
giving  his  most  determined  opposition  to  every  part,  in 
every  stage.  Lord  North  observed,  that  he  should 
always  lament  when  a  gentleman  of  whose  abilities 
and  integrity  he  had  so  high  an  opinion  differed  from 
him ;  and  that  the  manly,  open,  and  spirited  manner  in 
which  he  had,  from  the  first,  communicated  to  him  his 
objection  and  intention  of  opposing,  had  increased, 
instead  of  lessening,  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  him. 
In  all  its  stages,  the  questions  of  religion,  law, 
morals,  and  policy,  arising  out  of  this  measure,  were 
amply  discussed.     The  observations  just  alluded  to 

♦  90  to  26.  r^  T 
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^xix*'  occurred  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  requiring 
__!__  the  house  to  deny  the  assertion,  that  the  right  of  ap- 
1772.  proving  all  marriages  in  the  royal  family  had  ever  be- 
longed to  the  sovereign  as  a  matter  of  public  cono&m. 
Instances  were  produced  from  history  of  marriages  in 
the  royal  &mily,  where  the  King  had  not  been  con- 
sulted, and  which  yet  were  deemed  valid.  These 
were  met  by  others,  shewing  that  ihe  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  the  King  had  been  given  to  the  marriage 
of  his  children,  and  that  on  such  terms  only  had  they 
been  announced  to  parliament ;  but  it  was  not  asserted 
that  marriages  otherwise  contracted  were  invalid ;  in- 
deed, had  they  been  so,  tibe  present  bUl  would  be 
useless.  The  order  of  the  day  was  moved  and  carried*. 
During  this  sitting,  none  but  members  of  the 
house  were  admitted ;  the  gallery  doors  were  locked  ; 
and  even  peers  applied  for  entrance  in  vain.  At  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  midnight,  the  second  reading  was 
proposed ;  a  motion  of  adjournment  was  made ;  but 
the  ministerial  party,  considering  tiie  proceedings  of 
their  opponents  calculated  merely  for  dday,  effectually 
opposed  it-|".  On  this  decision.  Colonel  Barre,  in  his 
accustomed  strain  of  invective,  reproached  the  house 
for  its  ductility.  To  such  an  extent  was  it  carried,  that 
he  should  not  be  surprised  if,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
minister,  a  majority  of  the  members  were  to  attempt 
coming  in  on  their  heads.  Only  let  the  cabinet  adopt 
the  most  absurd,  the  most  monstrous  proposition,  and 
it  would  be  cordially  received  and  eagerly  forwarded. 
The  most  deformed  and  ungainly  brats  of  the  minister 
were  sure  to  be,  in  that  house,  nurtured  and  reared  up 
to  maturity ;  like  the  Indians,  who,  when  they  found 
a  monster  of  very  extraordinary  appearance,  imme- 
diately adopted  him  as  their  supreme  God,  their  Jupiter 
optimus  maximus.  In  the  instance  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  the  doctrine  propagated  by  the  minister  was 
pregnant  with  ruin  and  disgrace ;  but  the  zeal  of  his 
adherents  increased  in  proportion,  and  they  endear 
voured  to  cover  the  ugliness  of  their  idol  by  the  in- 
tenseness  of  their  idolatry.     The  present  bill  was  evi- 
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dentiy  a  royal  measure;  and,  as  the  proceedings  on      ^xix' 

the  Middlesex  election  had  been  speedily  followed  by 

a  requisition  of  more  than  half  a  million  to  make  good  1772. 
arrears  in  the  civil  list,  of  the  oiigin  of  which  no  ac- 
count had  been  given,  so,  from  tile  unwonted  appear- 
ance  of  members  on  the  present  occasion,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  effects  of  their  attendance  would  soon 
be  felt  in  new  demands  on  the  score  of  similar  arrears. 
Amid  this  torrent  of  abuse,  scarcely  a  grain  of  soKd 
argument  or  true  political  wisdom  could  be  found. 
The  royal  &mily,  and  even  the  existence  of  a  King, 
were  made  topics  of  slander  and  ridicule.  Having 
sapped  the  foundations  of  the  constitution,  imposed  the 
yoke,  and  riveted  the  chains  of  the  people,  they  were 
still  anxious  for  this  great  accession  of  prerogative, 
although,  by  their  violent  act,  they  tore  away  the 
brightest  jewel  of  His  Majesty's  diadem,  the  affections 
of  his  people.  Observing  that  divisions  in  the  royal 
line  had  frequently  contributed  to  the  preservation  of 
Uberty,  they  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  royal  family 
to  a  state  of  complete  subserviency.  After  much  more 
eloquence,  to  prove  that  princes,  like  other  mortals, 
must,  at  one  time  in  their  lives,  have  been  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  rocked  in  cradles,  and  amused  with 
rattles  and  hobby-horses ;  that,  however  deified  on  the 
throne,  they  were  once  but  boys,  and  frequently  con- 
tinued not  only  less  than  men,  but  more  mischievous 
than  unlucky  boys ;  that,  by  calling  them  Grod's  vice- 
gerents and  vicars  general  on  earth,  they  would  not  be 
rendered  less,  but  more,  tyrannical  and  despotic :  he 
concluded  with  a  characteristic  observation  on  the 
lateness  of  the  hour.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the  mur- 
"  derous  season  of  the  night ;  and  you  have,  with 
"  propriety,  pitched  upon  it  for  giving  a  vital  stab  to 
"  liberty,  and  for  effecting  a  purpose  much  more  hellish 
"  than  the  gunpowder  treason.  King,  Lords,  and 
"  Commons,  may  soon  be  replaced,  if  all  blown  up  in 
"  the  air ;  but  a  lost  constitution  who  can  restore  1 
"  Men  are  the  offspring  of  a  single  generation ;  but  a 
"  system  of  wise  laws  is  the  work  of  ages." 

After  another  failure  in  a  motion  for  adjournment, 
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^x\x''      ^^^  minority  left  the  house,  and  the  bill  was  read  a 

*  second  time. 

1772.  On  the  motion  for  going  into  a  committee.  Lord 

1  ith  Feb.  Folkstone,  in  a  style  very  different  from  that  of  Colonel 
Barre,  expressed  his  unalterable  objections  to  the  mea- 
sures. He  reviewed  historically  the  claim  of  right 
advanced  by  the  Crown,  spoke,  without  illiberality  or 
disrespect,  of  the  recent  marriage  <tf  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  traced  the  various  instances  in  which 
Kings  of  England  or  their  Heirs  Apparent  had  married 
into  private  fiumlies,  not  only  without  disadvantage, 
but  with  positive  benefit,  to  the  nation.  Among  other 
instances,  he  cited  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  not  only 
like  our  present  sovereign,  "  bom  and  bred  a  Briton," 
but  whose  mother  was  &e  daughter  of  a  private  man ; 
and  Queen  Anne,  who,  when  ^e  told  her  parliament 
that  her  heart  was  entirely  British,  never  had  it  ui^ed, 
as  a  disparagement  to  her,  that  her  mother  was  not  of 
royal  extraction.  The  principle  upon  which  the  bill 
was  founded  might  with  propriety  be  iostiUed  into  the 
ears  of  Don  Carlos,  or  a  Don  Ferdinand ;  and  their 
nation  of  slaves  might  perhaps  hear  it  with  assent  and 
commendation ;  but  an  English  heart  would  not  relish 
such  doctrines ;  and  a  truly  English  ear  it  would  offend. 
In  conclusion,  his  lordship  said,  ^^  I  object  to  the  de- 
^^  claratory  part  of  this  bill,  partly  as  assuming  a  new 
"  and  imheard-of  prerogative,  partly  as  injurious  (at 
^'  least  by  inference  and  insinuation)  to  the  people,  and 
"  partly  as  it  is  felse.  I  object  to  the  directory  part,  as 
"  infringing,  upon  insufficient  grounds,  natural  liberty 
"  in  the  persons  of  every  one  of  the  royal  &mily.  I 
"  object  to  the  remedial,  as  investing  with  despotic 
"  powers  those  who  are  most  likely,  because  most 
"  liable,  to  be  tempted  to  abuse  them ;  as  inefficacious, 
"  where  efficacy  is,  if  at  all,  most  requisite,  and  as 
"  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God :  and  I  object  to  the 
"  vindicatory  part,  as  arming  unnecessarily  the  subject 
"  against  those  who  are  most  nearly  connected  with 
"  him,  merely  because  they  are  so  connected." 

In  this  long  debate,   no   less   than   twenty-eight 
speeches  are  reported  to  have  been  made ;  but  none  of 
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them  are  recorded,  save  this  of  Lord  Folkestone,  which,      ^^^' 
like  that  of  Colonel  Barre,  seems  to  have  been  sent  to 


the  press  by  the  individual  who  made  it,  or  at  least        i77a^ 
under  his  direction.     The  speeches  in  support  of  the 
bill  were  sixteen  in  number,  and  among  those  who 
delivered  them  is  tke  name  of  Mr.  Burke.     The  ma^ 
jority  in  its  fiivour  was  very  great*. 

Several  debates  arose  in  the  committee.  A  pro- 
posal to  limit  the  duration  of  the  law  to  the  term  of 
three  years,  after  the  decease  of  the  King,  was  nega- 
tived only  by  a  small  majorityf.  A  few  amendments 
made  in  the  clauses  were  assented  to  by  the  Lords ;  ssth  Feb. 
and,  not  without  a  division;]:,  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

In  closing  the  session,  the  King  expressed  his  satis- 
&ction  at  the  temper  and  prudence  with  which  the  close  of  the 
deliberations  had  been  conducted ;  thanked  parliament  »e»i»n- 
for  the  additional  security  provided  for  the  honour  and 
wel£ure  of  his  fiimily,  and  requested  the  members  to 
use  their  best  endeavours  in  cultivating  and  improving 
a  spirit  of  harmony  and  confidence  in  all  ranks  of  the 
people. 

The  affairs  of  government  were  now  conducted  strength  of 

..V  1      .^  1  .  ^  aomimstra- 

with  more  regularity,  and  a  greater  appearance  of  con-  uon. 
cord  and  firmness,  than  had  been  hitherto  experienced 
since  the  first  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  The  minister, 
by  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  attached  many  friends, 
and  tranquillized  many  opponents ;  while  the  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  nation  enabled  him  with  confi- 
dence to  hold  out  the  agreeable  prospect  of  a  reduction 
of  the  national  debt.  The  city  patriots,  divided,  en- 
feeled,  and  reduced  both  in  numbers  and  popularity, 
could  no  longer  give  uneasiness  to  the  court  or  agitate 
the  people. 

*  300to64.  t  I50tol32. 

X  168  to  115.  Lord  Chatham  was  preTented  by  ill  health  from  attending  in 
the  house ;  bat,  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  he  termed  the  doctrine  of 
the  bill  new-fangled  and  impudent,  and  the  powers  given,  wanton  and  tyran- 
nical ;  but  yet)  he  expressed  surprise  that  a  public,  which  slept  so  quietly  upon 
the  violation  of  elector's  rights  and  the  tyranny  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
should  awake  into  spirit  and  activity  about  abridging  the  fiunlity  of  princely 
nuptials.  It  was  stjraining  at  a  gnat,  auer  swallowing  a  camd.  Correspondence, 
vol.  iv.  p.  203. 
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XIX. 


1772. 
Misfortunes 
in  the  Royal 
Family. 


%ih  Feb. 
Dettthof 
the  Princess 
Dowager  of 
Wales. 


Revolution 
in  Denmark. 


But  when  the  course  of  public  affairs  no  longer 
presented  motives  of  disquiet,  the  King  suffered  severe 
afflictions  in  his  own  £Eiinily.  He  considered  his  dig- 
nity injured  by  the  marriage  of  his  brothers,  and  found 
himself  compelled  to  testify  disapprobation  by  severity, 
and  apply  to  the  legislature  for  protection  against  the 
recurrence  of  similar  acts.  He  had  the  misfortune, 
early  in  this  year,  to  lose  his  surviving  parent,  whom 
he  loved  and  honoured  with  all  the  ardour  and  reve- 
rence becoming  the  filial  character.  The  slanders 
with  which  this  amiable  princess  was  assailed  during 
the  latter  part  of  her  life  excited  only  a  virtuous  in- 
dignation  in  the  King  against  her  Actions  calumniators, 
and  increased  his  affection  for  her ;  as  he  consid^^ed 
her  ease  and  happiness  a  sacrifice  to  the  turbulence  of 
those  whose  principal  enmity  was  levelled  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  government  Her  death  was  sudden, 
and  took  place  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age 

An  event  which  occurred  in  another  part  of  the 
world,  affected  the  King  in  a  most  sensible  manner,  as 
the  honour  of  his  sister  was  involved  in  suspicion,  and 
she  was  &r  removed  from  the  sphere  of  his  protection, 
and  from  the  still  greater  blessing  of  those  equitable 
tribunals,  where  every  one,  without  protection,  may 
defy  oppression,  and,  fortified  with  conscious  inno- 
cence, surmount  the  efforts  of  malicious  confederacy. 
The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Caroline  Matilda  witii 
Christian  VH.  King  of  Denmark,  was  hailed  as  aa 
event  which  promised  to  strengthen  the  Protestant 
interest,  and  produce  commercial  benefits  to  the  British 
nation:  in  every  personal  view  it  was  ominous  and 
inauspicious,  being  one  of  those  alliances  in  which 
neither  similarity  of  disposition,  nor  any  other  re- 
quisites, were  found  to  ensure  felicity.  Christian,  con- 
temptible for  his  imbecility  and  credulity,  adandoned 
himself  to  irregularities  of  every  kind,  too  puerile, 
effeminate,  and  dissolute  for  commemoration*.  Among 
his  favourites  was  Struensee,  a  man  of  obscure  birth, 
but  no  inconsiderable  talent ;  he  was  bred  a  physician ; 
and,  uniting  with  his  medical  acquirements  some  know- 

*  S<?t  Gibbon's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  445. 
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ledge  of  the  civil  law,  he  obtained  rapid  promotion  at      ^^x^* 

the  court  of  Copenhagen,  and  was  raised  to  the  office 

(^  prime  minister.  His  principal  coadjutor  was  Brandt,  1772. 
a  youth  of  noble  birth  and  conspicuous  courage,  but 
inferior  in  talents  to  Struensee.  The  Queen  Dowager 
of  Denmark,  Julia  Maria,  entertained  a  dislike  against 
her  daugther-in-law,  arising  principally  from  her  wish 
to  direct  the  reins  of  govenmient  and  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  to  her  younger  son.  Prince  Fre- 
derick ;  in  both  which  objects  she  considered  Matilda  a 
principal  obstacle.  The  mental  and  corporeal  weak- 
ness of  the  King  rendered  him  abjectly  passive ;  and 
it  became  the  point  of  contest  whether  the  Queen 
Consort  or  the  Queen  Mother  should  govern  the 
kingdom  in  his  name.  The  emissaries  of  Julia  Maria 
exerted  every  artifice  to  prejudice  the  people  against 
the  young  Queen,  and  succeeded  in  exciting  jealousies 
and  suspicions  of  the  most  odious  nature.  The  favour 
enjoyed  by  Struensee  was  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  to 
many  of  the  courtiers  who  strengthened  the  opposing 
party :  Struensee's  own  imprudence,  and  the  imsuspi- 
cious  disposition  of  Matilda,  afforded  great  advantages ; 
and  at  length  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  seizing  her, 
Struensee,  Brandt,  and  all  their  adherents.  This  pro-  JeS^. 
ject  was  executed  after  a  grand  masked  ball  at  the 
royal  palace.  Struensee  and  Brandt,  precipitated  in  a 
moment  from  the  summit  of  power,  were  cast  into 
prison,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  finally,  after  under- 
going great  indignities,  yielded  up  their  lives  on  a 
scaffold. 

The  unfortunate  Queen,  having  performed  the  ten- 
derest  of  maternal  duties,  was  retired  to  rest,  when,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  was  awaked  by  a 
female  attendant,  who  presented  to  her  the  King's 
order  to  remove  for  a  few  days  to  one  of  the  royal 
palaces  in  the  country.  The  Queen,  comprehending  at 
onc^  the  nature  and  extent  of  her  misfortune,  rushed 
firom  her  bed,  and  sought  the  presence  of  her  husband ; 
at  the  sight  of  Count  Bantzau,  one  of  her  enemies,  in 
the  antidiamber,  she  recollected  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  her  dress,  which  she  had  totally  forgotten, 
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CHAP,      and  retired  to  her  chamber  to  remedy  the  mdecorum ; 

'_    but  when  she  again  attempted  to  go  out,  found  her 

1772.  passage  impeded  by  an  officer,  placed  by  Rantzau  for 
that  purpose.  She  overcame  this  obstacle,  as  well  as 
the  impediment  of  two  soldiers,  who  crossed  their  fire- 
locks at  the  door  of  the  antichamber;  but  when,  with 
great  difficulty,  she  reached  the  King's  apartment,  he 
had  been  removed  to  another  part  of  the  palace.  This 
precaution  the  conspirators  adopted  fix>m  fear  of  the 
Queen's  influence;  the  King  was,  with  great  difficulty, 
prevailed  on  to  sanction  their  measures;  a  moment's 
interview  would  have  frustrated  all  their  plans,  and 
rolled  back  the  stream  of  ruin  on  themselves.  Ma- 
tilda's misfortune  was  now  complete;  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  who,  seeing  her  entirely  in  their 
power,  treated  her  with  sarcastic  iosolence ;  she  was 
driven  with  the  utmost  rapidity  to  the  castle  of  Crons- 
burgh,  distant  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Copen- 
hagen, and  there  confined. 

After  the  execution  of  Struensee  and  Brandt,  the 
Queen  Dowager's  party  showed  a  disposition  to  pro- 
ceed to  similar  extremities  against  Matilda ;  but  tiiey 
were  deterred  by  the  resolute  interference  of  George 
III.  Articles  were  undoubtedly  exhibited  against  her, 
and  examinations  taken ;  but  to  what  they  amounted 
cannot  at  present  be  known.  The  common  report 
was,  that  the  aiticles  supposed  to  be  proved  were  sent 
to  London,  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
most  eminent  civiUans,  who,  although  consulted  separ 
rately,  imanimously  declared,  that  the  evidence,  far 
from  amounting  to  legal  conviction,  did  not  sanction 
a  presumption  of  guilt;  and  they  added,  they  did  not 
only  refuse  credit  to  the  facts,  as  lawyers,  but  were 
obliged  to  disbeUeve  them  as  men. 

This  contemptible  triumph  over  a  depraved  and 
debilitated  monarch,  and  an  artless  and  unsuspecting 
queen,  is  called  the  Revolution  in  Denmark.     The 
May.  powerful  and  spirited  interposition  of  the  British  Crown 

procured  the  Queen's  release  in  about  four  months 
after  her  confinement  in  the  fortress  of  Cronsburgh. 
She  was  conveyed,  under  the  escort  of  a  British  squa- 
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dran,  to  Stade,  in  the  Hanoyerian  dominions,  and  was       ^^^' 
afterward  removed  to  the  castle  of  Zell,  where  the 


liberality  of  the  King,  her  brother,  provided  her  a       1772. 
becoming  household,  and  where  she  lived  in  a  state  of 
honourable  retirement,  till  a  premature  death  termi- 
nated her  days,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four*. 

*  lOth  May,  1774.  In  the  preceding  account,  I  have  principally  consulted 
Wraxairs  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Warsaw,  and  Vienna,  in 
the  yean  1777,  1778,  and  1779,  toL  i.  letter  2.  The  following  account  of  the 
imfortonate  Queen's  remoral  and  subsequent  conduct,  given  by  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his 
Travels  in  Poland,  &c.  book  ix.  chap.  1,  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  suspend  for 
a  moment  the  strict  duty  of  the  historian,  and  gratify  the  reader  by  an  affecting 
view  of  suffering  miyesty.  "  During  her  confinement  (at  Cronsburgh),  she  in- 
"  habited  the  governor's  apartment,  and  had  permission  to  walk  upon  the  side- 
"  batteries,  or  upon  the  leads  of  the  tower.  She  was  uncertain  of  the  fate  that 
"  awaited  her,  and  had  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  party  which  had  occa- 
"  sioned  her  arrest  meditated  still  more  violent  measures.  When  the  English 
"  minister  ift  Copenhagen  brought  an  order  for  her  enlargement,  which  he  had  ob- 
"  tained  by  his  spirited  conduct,  she  was  so  surprised  with  the  unexpected  intel- 
"  ligence,  that  she  instantly  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  embraced  him  in  a  transport 
''  of  joy,  and  called  him  her  deliverer.  After  a  short  conference,  the  minister  pro- 
"  posed  that  her  Majesty  should  immediately  embark  on  board  of  a  ship  that  was 
"  waiting  to  carry  her  from  a  kingdom  in  which  she  had  experienced  such  a  train 
"  of  misfortunes.  But,  however  anxious  she  was  to  depart,  one  circumstance 
"  checked  the  excess  of  her  joy :  a  few  months  before  her  impiisonment,  she  had 
"  been  delivered  of  a  princess,  whom  she  suckled  herself.  The  rearing  of  this 
"  child  had  been  her  only  comfort ;  and  she  had  conceived  a  more  than  parental 
"  attachment  to  it,  from  its  having  been  the  constant  companion  of  her  misery. 
"  The  iiifiuit  was  at  that  period  afflicted  with  the  measles ;  and,  having  nursed  it 
"  with  unceasing  solicitude,  she  was  desirous  of  continuing  her  attention  and  care. 
"  All  these  circumstanees  had  so  endeared  the  child  to  her,  rendered  more  sus- 
"  ceptiblo  of  tenderness  in  a  prison  than  in  a  court,  that,  when  an  order  for  de- 
"  taining  the  young  princess  was  intimated  to  her,  she  testified  the  strongest 
"  emotions  of  grief,  and  could  not  for  some  time  be  prevailed  upon  to  bid  a  final 
"  adieu.  At  length,  ailer  bestowing  repeated  caresses  upon  tnis  darling  object 
"  of  her  affection,  she  retired  to  the  vessel  in  an  agony  of  despair.  She  remained 
"  upon  dedc,  her  eyes  immoveably  directed  toward  the  palace  of  Cronsburgh, 
**  which  contained  her  child,  that  had  been  her  only  comfort,  until  darkness  in- 
'*  terceptcd  her  view.  The  vessel  having  made  but  little  way  during  the  ni^t, 
"  at  day-break  she  obsenred,  with  fond  satisfaction,  that  the  palace  was  still 
"  visible,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  cabin  as  long  as  she  could  dis- 
"  cover  the  faintest  glimpse  of  the  battlements.  Queen  Matilda,"  the  same  ele- 
gant author  continues,  "  was  naturally  of  a  lively  disposition,  until  her  misfor- 
"  tunes  brought  on  a  settled  melancholy,  which  preyed  upon  her  mind.  In 
'*  company,  she  endeavoured  to  dissemble  her  sorrows  and  assume  a  cheerfulness 
"  to  which  her  heart  was  a  stranger.  She  became  extremely  fond  of  solitude ; 
"  and,  when  alone,  indulged  her  grief  in  the  most  bitter  lamentations.  She  re- 
*'  tained  to  her  last  moments  the  most  unaffected  attachment  to  her  children  in 
"  Denmark  :  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  parent,  she  made  repeated  inquiries  after 
"  them ;  and  was  delighted  with  receiving  the  minutest  accounts  of  their  health, 
**  amusements,  and  education.  Having  obtained  their  portraits  from  Copenhagen, 
"  she  placed  them  in  her  most  retired  apartment,  often  apostrophized  them  as  if 
**  they  were  present,  and  addressed  them  in  the  tenderest  manner." 
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CHAPTER  THE  TWENTIETH. 

1770—1774. 

Official  changes. — ^Affairs  of  India.— Causes  of  mismanage- 
ment.— ^Loss  of  the  Supervisors. — Famine  in  India.-^Mo- 
nopoly.  —  Extreme  distress,  and  prodigious  mortaKty. — 
Retention  of  the  sums  stipulated  by  treaties. — Effect  of 
these  events  in  England. — Impotence  of  the  Company. — 
Difficulties  in  regulating  their  transactions. — Their  impro- 
vidence.— Select  committee  appointed  in  the  House  of 
Commons. — Increasing  distress  of  the  Company. — They 
n^otiate  a  loan. — Appoint  Supervisors. — ^Notioe  at  their 
affairs  in  a  speech  from  the  Throne. — Secret  committee 
appointed. — Select  committee  continued. — First  report  of 
secret  oMnmittee. — ^Debate  on  the  motion  for  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent sending  out  supervisors. — Proceedings  of  the  Direc- 
tors.— Their  petition  against  the  bill. — Burke's  speech. — 
the  bill  passes  the  House  of  Commons.— Opposed  in  the 
Lords. — Passed. — Dividends  reduced. — Application  to  Par- 
liament for  a  loan. — Restrictions  on  the  Company. — Leave 
granted  to  export  tea,  duty  free,  to  America. — General 
regulations. — Opposition  to  these  measures. — ^Attack  on 
Lord  Clive. — His  defence. — Renewed  attack. — Motion  of 
General  Burgoyne. — Charge  against  Lord  Clive  relative  to 
the  deposition  of  Surajah  Dowlah. — His  defence. — ^Excul- 
patory resolution. — Continued  rancour  against  him. — He  is 
ably  defended  by  Wedderbume. — His  death. — Contest 
with  the  Black  Carribs  of  St.  Vincent's. — Early  history  of 
the  island. — Distinction  between  Red  and  Black  Carribs. — 
The  French  obtain  a  settlement. — The  island  ceded  to 
Great  Britain. — Proceedings  of  government — Conduct  of 
the  Carribs. — Mr.  Young's  memorial. — Survey  ordered. — 
Proceedings  of  the  commissioners. — Hostility  of  the  Black 
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Carribs. — Their  fiirther  violences. — Artifices  of  the  French. 
Alarms  and  remonstrances  of  the  planters. — Efforts  of  the 
lieutenant-governor. — Orders  of  government. — Increasing 
influence  of  the  Carribs. — Representations  of  the  planters 
to  the  King. — Deputation  of  the  Carribs  to  Grenada. — 
Interview  between  the  British  Commissioners  and  the 
Carribs.— Treachery  of  the  French. — Remonstrances  from 
the  island. — Hostile  operations  against  the  Carribs. — Dis- 
cussions in  the  House  of  Commons. — Witnesses  examined. 
Mr.  Townshend's  motions. — Termination  of  the  contest. — 
Increase  of  pay  of  captains  in  the  navy. — Promotion  of 
military  officers. — Case  of  Colonel  Barr^. — Bill  for  relief  of 
dissenters  rejected. 

A  FEW  official  changes  which  took  place  about  this      chap. 
period,  although  they  did  not  materially  affect  the        ^^' 
state  of  the  administration,  tended,  on  the  whole,  to        1779 
increase  its  strength.     The  Earl  of  Dartmoutli,  quit-  official 
ting  the  ranks  of  opposition,  became  secretary  of  state  ^^"^*^- 
for  the  American  department,  and  a  lord  of  trade ; 
Lord  Hillsborough  having  resigned  both  those  places, 
and  received  promotion  to  an  English  earldom.     Lord 
Townshend,  bein^  made  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, quitted  the  government  of  Ireland,  which  was 
conferred  on  the  Earl  of  Harcourt.     On  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  General  Conway  obtained  the 
government  of  Jersey.     Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  was  made 
a  privy-counsellor.  Lord  Stormont  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  Mr. 
Jenkinson  was  appointed  a  joint  vice-treasurer  of  L-e^ 
land,  and,  in  his  stead,  Mr.  Fox  was  made  a  lord  of 
the  treasury. 

The  affairs  of  India  now  again  claimed  the  atten-  Affaire  of 
tion  of  the  public,  and  the  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature: the  brilliant  prospect  exhibited  in  1765  was 
over-cafit:  the  accounts  from  that  country  presented 
nothing  but  rapine,  tyranny,  and  misery,  while  the 
finances  of  the  Company  seemed  irreparably  deranged, 
and  their  trade  almost  stagnant. 
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CHAP. 
XX. 


1770. 
Cause*  of 
mismanage- 
ment. 


LoMof  the 
SuperrUwn. 


Famine  in 
India. 


Monopoly. 


The  remoteness  of  the  court  of  directors  from  the 
country  subjected  to  their  government  fiudlitated 
abuses,  and  rendered  their  commands  contemptible 
and  unavailing.  Men  who  became  rich  by  disobeying 
the  orders  of  their  employers,  and  by  a  disregard  of 
the  ordinary  dictates  of  justice,  returned  elated  with 
their  acquisitions,  and  not  only  defied  punishment, 
but  their  clamours  against  others,  who  had  shared  in 
or  impeded  their  success,  rapidly  augmented  the  wide- 
spreadmg  and  well-founded  odium  which  prevailed 
against  the  administration  in  India. 

Fortune  also  combined  against  the  Company :  the 
ship  in  which  the  supervisors  sailed,  from  whose  exer- 
tions highly  beneficial  effects  were  expected,  was  lost, 
and  no  certain  accounts  ever  arrived  of  the  time  or 
manner  of  the  catastrophe :  thus,  for  a  time,  abuses 
were  suffered  to  remain  uncontrolled,  because  the 
operation  of  the  measure  intended  for  suppressing 
them  was  suspended ;  and,  while  the  fete  of  the  former 
supervisors  was  uncertain,  a  new  appointment  could 
not,  with  propriety,  be  made. 

In  the  year  which  succeeded  the  improvident  and 
ruinous  war  with  Hyder  Ally,  a  great  fiolure  was  oc- 
casioned in  the  crops  of  rice,  by  the  uncommon  dry- 
ness of  the  season.  Notwithstanding  the  strict  pro- 
hibitions of  the  court  of  directors  against  the  inter- 
ference of  their  servants  in  the  inland  trade,  this 
opportunity  was  eagerly  seized  by  interested  odd  un- 
principled individuals  to  enhance  the  public  misery, 
and  accumulate  immense  fortunes  from  the  groans  of 
famine  and  despair.  When  the  state  of  the  season 
made  it  apparent  that  the  crop  of  rice  would  be  gene- 
rally defective,  the  English  capitalists  became  eager 
purchasers ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  their  pernicious 
industry,  that  the  natives,  before  they  apprehended 
the  extent  of  these  combinations,  were  already  exposed 
to  the  pressure  of  distress,  and  complained  to  the 
nabob  that  the  English  had  engrossed  ail  the  rice.  A 
traffic  of  unexampled  iniquity  now  began ;  rice,  which 
had  been  purchased  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  a 
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hundred  and  forty  seers*  for  a  rupee,  was  I'e-delivered      ^^x^' 
to  black  merchauts  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  seers  for  a  ' 

rupee,  an  extortion  sufficient  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  1770. 
of  India,  whose  chief  food  is  rice,  to  utter  despair; 
when  their  distress  was  increased  by  the  burning  of  AprU  and 
several  granaries  in  which  the  black  merchants  had  ^*y* 
deposited  their  purchases.  The  nabob  and  great  men 
of  the  country  having  exhausted  their  stores  in  benevo* 
lent  donations  to  the  poor,  and  the  fields  no  longer 
affording  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  cities  were  Extremcdis- 
thronged  with  starving  multitudes,  who,  in  the  agonies  naUvm. 
of  death,  implored  a  termination  of  those  miseries 
from  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  hope  reUef 
Thousands  died  daily  in  the  streets;  the  air  was  Prodigious 
infected  with  the  unwholesome  exhalation ;  one  hun-  ^^  ^^^' 
dred  men  were  constantly  employed  on  the  Company's 
account  in  Calcutta,  with  sledges  and  other  vehicles, 
to  remove  the  dead,  and  throw  them  into  the  Ganges. 
Unusual  numbers  of  dogs^  jackalls,  and  vultures 
flocked  to  the  scene  of  desolation,  and  by  devouring 
the  human  carcases,  added  inconceivably  to  the  gene^ 
ral  horrors  of  the  spectacle.  The  Europeans,  who  no 
longer  possessed  any  great  quantity  of  rice,  could  not 
effectually  relieve  the  miserable  Gentoos,  and  were 
themselves  severe  sufferers  by  this  unexpected  effect 
of  their  iniquitous  monopoly :  the  river  being  filled 
with  human  bodies,  fish  was  no  longer  considered 
wholesome  food;  hogs,  geese,  and  ducks,  feeding  also 
on  the  dead,  mutton  became  the  only  innoxious  ali- 
ment, and  even  this,  from  the  nature  of  the  season, 
was  poor  and  scarce.  Thus  were  the  miserable  natives 
harassed  and  destroyed,  until  means  could  be  adopted 
for  facilitating  their  subsistence  till  the  next  harvest ; 
and  thus,  by  the  act  of  interested  individuals,  trans- 
gressing no  less  the  orders  of  their  employers  than  the 
laws  of  humanity,  was  an  unmerited  reproach  entailed 
on  the  British  name.  The  Company,  far  from  being 
benefited,  was  irreparably  injured  by  these  iniquities, 

*  A  seer  is  the  fortieth  part  of  a  maand ;  a  maund  an  undetermined  quan- 
tity ;  in  Bengal  it  is  from  72  to  80  pounds ;  a  seer  may  therefore  be  estimated 
about  two  pounds. 

VOL.    I.  M    M  x^  J 
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which  tended  only  to  the  aggrandizement  of  speeu* 
latoTS,  who  acquired  unlimited  wealth,  while  the  cof- 
fers of  the  directors  remained  empty,  and  their  best 
hopes  were  frustrated*. 

No  spirited  or  general  measure  was  attempted  for 
the  restoration  of  order  to  government  and  plenty  to 
finance ;  but  petty  resumptions,  and  violations  of  the 
treaty  of  1765,  were  considered  as  the  means  of  re- 
pairing the  deficiency  which  threatened  ruin.  With 
this  view,  orders  were  issued  by  the  select  committee 
for  their  resident  to  withhold  at  least  thirty  lacks 
firom  the  tribute  and  oHier  allowances,  so  that  the 
receipts  might  bear  some  proportion  to  the  disburse* 
mentsf. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  British  nation  to  behold 
this  progress  of  iniquity  and  calamity  without  senti- 
ments of  anxiety  and  terror.  The  East  India  com- 
pany was  no  longer  a  firm  of  merchants,  trading  on  a 
private  capital  to  a  distant  shore ;  the  possessions  in 
India  were  not  simply  beneficial  appendages  connected 
with  the  empire :  but  such  was  the  intermixture  of  their 
revenues  with  the  public  finance,  such  the  intimate 
intertexture  of  their  commerce  with  the  property  and 
welfere  of  the  state,  such  the  union  of  interests  and  co- 
existence of  the  Company  with  government,  that  its 
ruin  was  regarded  as  portending  downMl  to  the  whole 
edifice  of  the  British  empirej. 

The  Company  could  not,  by  themselves,  or  the 
utmost  exercise  of  any  authorities  with  which  they 
were  invested,  remedy  the  growing  evils.  They  were, 
in  fact,  without  importance  in  affairs  over  which  they 
nominally  presided.  Hadical  defects  in  their  very  in- 
stitution; their  distance  from  the  scene  of  action; 
their  being  individually  called  from  narrow  and  con- 
fined occupations  to  the  extensive  field  of  iK)litical 


♦  Account  of  the  late  dreadful  Famine  in  India. — Transactions  in  India, 
chap.  T. 

t  Bengal  Select  Consultations.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  on  the  d€^ath  of 
Najim  ul  Dowlah  (8th  May,  1766),  the  allowance  to  tiie  nabob  was  rwlucedfrom 
55  lacks  to  41  lacks,  81,131  rupees  a  year. 

X  The  Right,  Interest,  and  Duty  of  Government,  as  concerned  in  the  Afiain 
of  the  East  Indies,  by  GJovcrnor  Pownall,  p.  4. 
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management;  their  fiigitive  authority,  the  duration  of      ^Sx  * 

which  was  merely  sufficient  for  the  communication  of    1_ 

orders;  and  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  pecu-  1772. 
liar  circumstances  of  the  regions  committed  to  their 
superintendence,  rendered  them  liable  to  be  deceived, 
diminished  their  importance,  and  frequently  sanctioned 
a  disregard  of  their  commands.  It  too  often  happened 
that  a  seat  in  the  court  of  directors  was  solicited  merely 
as  a  source  of  patronage,  as  the  means  of  providing 
for  relations  and  dependants ;  and  while  these  motives 
were  easily  discernible,  the  behests  of  such  masters, 
delivered  in  pompous  diction,  and  with  the  insolence 
of  despotic  power,  met  with  little  regard  from  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  who,  in  feet,  only 
obeyed  them  when  they  accorded  with  their  own 
views.  Those  who  returned  enriched  from  India,  and 
obtained  seats  at  the  board,  made  use  of  their  autho- 
rity in  procuring  their  own  immunity,  and  in  protect- 
ing and  supporting  the  friends  whom  they  had  left 
employed  in  the  attainment  of  a  surreptitious  and 
exorbitant  fortune*. 

The  present  state  of  the  Company  was  a  difficult 
problem  in  government :  their  charters  guarantied  both  -^^^^la^g 
their  authorities  and  possessions ;  but  it  was  obvious  their  transac- 
that  neither  such   possessions  nor   such  authorities  ^^^* 
were  in  view  when  the  charters  were  granted;    nor 
were  they  compatible  with  the  nature  of  government, 
or  supported  by  any  precedent  in  ancient  or  modem 
history.     On  general  principle,  their  possessions,  in  the 
exculsive,  sense,  were  not  tenablef ;  yet,  as  they  were 
gradually  acquired,  and  the  claims  of  the  Company 
were  sanctioned  by  official  acts  of  statej:,  any  attempt 
to  disturb  them  could  not  fail  of  being  regarded  with 
jealousy  and  apprehension. 

But  the  time  was  now  arrived  when  the  active  ex- 


*  History  and  Mi 
t  In  the  year  1757, 


ent  of  the  East  India  Company,  chap.  vi. 

attorney  and  solicitor  general,  Messrs.   Pratt  and 


Improvi- 
dence of  tlie 
Company. 


Yorke,  united  in  opinion,  that  it  was  not  warranted  by  precedent,  nor  agreeable 
to  sound  policy,  nor  to  the  tenor  of  the  charters  which  had  been  laid  before  them, 
to  make  a  general  grant,  not  only  of  past  but  of  future  contingent  conquests. 
made  upon  any  power,  European  or  Indian,  to  a  trading  company.  GoTemor 
Pownall's  pamphlet  above  quoted,  p.  27. 

J  Particularly  during  the  late  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris. 

M       M      2  ^  y 
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ertMm  of  goyenunent  became  necessary.  Malver^ 
satMm  had  grown  to  a  most  aw&l  extent :  the  Com- 
pany, with  dionghtless  prodigality,  plunged  into  unli- 
mited expenses;  they  disbursed,  for  fortifications  alone, 
£  3,728,552* ;  and,  although  incapable  of  performing 
their  existing  engagements,  declared  very  high  divi- 
dends ;  while  the  &ctions  which  rent  the  India  House 
rather  portended  a  perpetuation  of  distress,  through 
anarchy,  than  an  extrication  from  difficulty,  by  vigi- 
lance, prud^ice,  and  perseverance. 

In  the  late  session,  a  bill  was  proposed  for  regu- 
lating the  servants  and  court  of  judicature  of  the  East 
India  Company.  This  measuro  originated  in  the  India 
House ;  the  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  deputy- 
chairman  of  the  court  of  directors,  who  stated,  that  the 
bad  prospect  of  afiairs  in  India  was  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  power  in  the  directors  to  punish  their  servants 
for  disobedience  or  mal-practices.  The  enormities 
complained  of,  he  said,  arose  from  the  soledsm  in 
politics,  that  the  governors  of  a  country  were  allowed 
to  act  as  merchants,  which  gave  birth  to  an  odious  and 
destructive  monopoly.  The  bill,  after  some  opposition, 
was  brought  in,  but  did  not  pass ;  but  as  one  of  the 
great  objections  against  it  was  the  want  of  due  infor- 
mation, a  select  committee  of  thirty-one  members  was 
appointedt,  on  the  motion  of  Colonel  Burgoyne,  to 
inqure  into  the  nature,  state,  and  condition  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  of  the  British  affairs  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  this  was  generally  termed"  the  select 
"  committee."  In  six  weeks  they  presented  two  re- 
ports, laboriously  and  carefully  compiled,  but  not  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  House  to  propose  any  useful 
measures  before  the  prorogation. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  distress  of  the 


*  First  Report  of  Select  Committee.    Reports,  vol.  iv.  p.  30. 

t  The  committee  consisted  of  the  following  persons :  Colonel  Burgoyne,  Sir 
William  Meredith,  Sir  George  Sairile,  Lord  George  Giermaine,  Rose  Fuller,  P. 
Vane,  Colonel  Ban^  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  Lord  Howe,  Robert 
Sutton,  Thomas  Pitt,  Welbore  Ellis,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  George  Rice  Pultney, 
C.  J.  Fox,  Cornwall,  Lord  Folkstone,  General  Conway,  Hotham,  H.  On^ey,  G. 
Johnstone,  Alderman  Trccothick,  Edward  Bacon,  A.  Curzon,  Sir  John  Turner, 
Captain  Phipps,  Mr.  Gregor)',  Lord  Olive,  and  Mr.  Strachey:  any  seven  to 
be  a  committee. 
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Company  was  considerably  augmented,  and  inconve-      chap. 


XX. 


niences  resulting  from  misconduct  became  pressing, 
and  increased  in  an  alarming  degree.     The  treasury        1772. 
was  empty,  and  accepted  bills,  to  an  amount  exceeding  ^^^f ^^e 
a  million  sterling,  were  nearly  payable ;  the  Company  Company. 
was  indebted  to  the  Bank  for  cash  advanced ;  to  the 
revenue  for  Custom-house  duties ;  and  to  the  treasury 
for  the  annual  stipulated  payment,  as  well  as  on  an 
agreement  respecting  an  indemnification  on  a  sale  of 
teas,  which  was  attended  with  great  loss*.     They  were 
beset  with  these  and  many    other  demands,  while 
the  intelligence  from  India  presented  no  consolatory 
prospects  f. 

Distracted  with  internal  dissensions,  and  alarmed  at  They  nego- 
the  disposition  manifested  by  government  to  interfere  ^^  *  ^^*"' 
decisively  in  the  arrangement  of  their  affairs,  fear  and 
jealousy  were  conspicuous  in  all  their  proceedings. 
They  were  obliged  to  negotiate  with  the  ministry  for 
a  loan  to  answer  their  immediate  exigencies ;  yet,  as  if 
anxious  to  show  an  independence  in  authority  which 
they  no  longer  possessed  the  means  of  retaining,  they 
rashly  proceeded  to  nominate  a  fresh  committee  of 
supervisors  for  IndiaJ. 

The  first  lord  of  the  treasury  received  their  appli-  23rd  Oct. 
cation  for  a  loan  with  reserve,  and  referred  them  to  Appoint 
parliament,  the  meeting  of  which  being  intended  for     ^®^^"' 
an  early  day,  no  measures  were  pursued  for  giving 
effect  to  the  vote  for  new  supervisors. 

In  his  speech  from  the  tiirone,  on  opening  the  ses-  26th  Nov. 
sion,  the  King  said,  "  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  look  ^^^ 
"  with  indifference  upon  whatever  concerns  either  the  in  the  King's 
"  commerce  and  revenue  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  or  ^P^^^^h. 
"  the  private  rights  and  interests  of  considerable  num- 
"  bers  among  my  people ;  neither  can  I  be  insensible 
"  how  materially  every  one  of  these  great   objects 

*  Annual  Register  1773,  p.  67.   History  of  Lord  North's  Administration,  p.  85. 

t  They  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  powder  magazine,  at 
Trichinopoly,  which  occasioned  a  grievous  and  extensive  destruction  of  lives  and 
property. 

X  lae  persons  nominated  were  Lieut^iant  General  Monckton,  George  Cum- 
ing, William  Dcvaynes,  Peter  LasccUcs,  Daniel  Wier,  and  Edward  Wheeler, 
Esquires. 
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^xx^*  "  ^^^^  ^  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  credit 
'  "  and  prosperity  of  the  East  India  Company.  When, 
1772.  "  therefore,  I  received  information  of  the  difficul- 
"  ties  in  which  that  Company  appear  to  be  involved,  I 
"  determined  to  give  you  an  early  opportonity  of  in- 
"  forming  yourselves  ftdly  of  the  true  state  of  their 
"  affairs ;  and  of  making  such  provisions  for  the 
"  common  benefit  and  security  of  all  the  various  in- 
"  terests  concerned,  as  you  shall  find  best  adapted  to 
"  the  exigencies  of  the  case." 

In  the  debate  on  the  address,  the  subject  came  im- 
mediately under  discussion.  Dr.  Burrel,  who  seconded 
the  motion,  adverting  to  the  passage  in  the  King's 
speech  concerning  India,  said,  the  embarrassment  of 
the  Company's  affairs  was  no  secret  here  or  abroad ; 
it  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  domestic  alarm  and 
foreign  satisfaction.  It  was  a  business  which  would 
demand  the  utmost  coolness  and  candour  in  a  dispas- 
sionate investigation,  and  call  for  their  firmness  in  a 
decision.  Whether  a  charter,  even  if  unbroken,  was 
so  sacred  that  the  state  must  fidl  rather  than  infringe 
it,  was  a  question  which  he  would  not  suppose  they 
could  ever  be  called  upon  to  decide ;  but  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  inquire,  how  a  trade  so  circumstanced 
should  fail?  How  territorial  revenues,  nearly  equal 
to  our  annual  income,  had  been  squandered  1  Whether 
folly  or  misfortune,  indiscretion  or  crime,  had  brought 
the  Company  into  such  a  state  1  Disclaiming  all  in- 
tention to  insinuate  criminality  against  any  man,  con- 
sidering it  a  matter  totally  unimportant  whether  men 
of  one  or  of  another  description  should  ascend  the 
thrones  of  Leadenhall  Street,  he  recommended  the 
affair  to  attention  on  account  solely  of  its  great  im- 
portance in  politics,  finance,  and  commerce.  However 
impolitic,  he  said,  it  would  be  an  honest  wish  that  it 
had  never  been  in  our  power  to  use  the  words,  "  our 
"  Indian  empire."  Great  and  powerful  was  Spain  be* 
fore  she  waded  through  blood  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Mexico  and  Peru ;  happy  perhaps  had  it  been,  and 
certainly  honourable,  if  the  miUtary  achievements  of 
Britain  had  never  stained  the  archives  of  Delhi.     Nor 
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would  the  Company  have  been  in  a  worse  situation,  if      ^^^' 

the  wealth  of  Bengal  had  never  been  wrung  from  the    

hands  of  its  innocent  possessors.  1772. 

The  address  having  been  voted  without  a  division, 
Lord  North  inunediately  moved  for  a  secret  committee  miu^^ap™" 
of  thirteen  members,  chosen  by  ballot,  to  take  into  pointed. 
consideration  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  which  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division*,  although  not  without 
some  debate.     This  committee  was  fuinished  with  full 
powers,  and  particularly  iastructed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  measure  of   sending  out  supervisors.  aouiNov. 
The  select  committee  of  the  preceding  year,  some  select  com- 
members  of  which  thought  their  labours  too  slightiy  mittee  con- 
regarded  by  the  new  nomination,  was  also  revived.          ^^^' 

From  tiie  labours  of  these  two  committees.  Lord 
North,  who  was  not  profoundly  versed  in  the  affairs 
of  India,  hoped  to  derive  such  information  as  would 
enable  him  to  fix  some  principle  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Company's  affairs,  and  for  enabling  the  government 
to  satisfy  the  country.  A  consultation  was  held,  at 
his  house,  of  the  chi^  ministerial  members,  at  which 
the  attorney-general  is  said  to  have  deUvered  an  opinion 
that  parUament  should  confiscate  to  the  pubUc  all  the 
sums  acquired  by  the  English  pubUc  servants  in  India 
under  the  denomination  of  presents  from  the  princes 
of  that  country,  as  having  been  obtained  by  the  mili- 
tary force  of  Great  Britain,  and  consequendy  belong- 
ing to  the  state.  If  so  violent  a  proposition  was  really 
made,  it  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the  feelings  or  judg- 
ment of  Lord  North :  it  was  not  adopted ;  but  the 
spirit  by  which  it  was  dictated  appears  to  have  governed 
many  in  the  subsequent  proceedmgsf. 

Li  seven  days  after  tiieir  appointment,  and  before  pint  report 
this  meeting  was  held,  the  secret  committee  presented  eoi^ii^^* 
a  report,  recommending  a  prohibition  of  the  proposed 
measure  of  sending  out  supervisors.     Mr.  Harley,  the 

*  The  memberB  were  Alderman  Harley,  cliainnan  (whose  great  uncle,  the 
first  earl  of  Oxford,  was  an  arbitrator  chosen  to  adjust  the  interests  of  the  two 
East  India  Companies,  when  they  were  united  in  1701),  Lord  Frederick  Camp- 
bell, Lord  Palmerston,  Messrs.  Rigby,  Stanley,  Jenkiuson,  Jackson,  Fitzpatrick, 
Burrcl,  Ryder,  Walpole,  Eamcs,  and  Gilbert. 

t  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  vol.  iii.  p.  321 . 
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chairman  of  the  committee,  immediately  moved  to 
bring  in  the  bill ;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  report 
was  prepared,  and  the  unexpected  manner  in  which  it 
was  introduced,  did  not  escape  animadversion.     Seve- 
ral directors,  who  were  members,  coiitended  that  the 
report  was  unconstitutional  and  unnecessary,  as  the 
expense  attending  the  commission  was  not  yet  ascer- 
tained, and  the  directors  had  resolved  to  suspend  their 
proceeding  imtil  the  determination  of  parliament  should 
be  known.     Lord  North,  reasoning  from  analogy,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  charges  of  the  late  commission  of 
sux)ervisorship  with  the  present,  inferred  that  the  ex- 
pense could  not  be  less  than  £120,000  a  year;  and 
Mr.  Wedderbume  shewed  the  futility  of  the  supposed 
promise  of  the  court  of  directors.     It  was  not  in  their 
power,  he  said,  to  keep  their  engagement ;  they  were 
inferior  to  a  general  court,  which,  during  a  recess  of 
parliament,  might  be  called,  a  ship  ordered,  and  the 
supervisors  many  leagues  at  sea,  before  the  houses  were 
again  assembled :  in  such  a  case,  not  the  promise  of 
the  directors,  not  even  the  opinion  of  the  two  Houses, 
nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament,  could  be  a  sufficient 
guaranty.     Governor  Johnstone,  in  a  long  and  able 
speech,  defended  the  Company ;  and  Mr.  Burke  treated 
the  proposed  measure  as  an  invasion  of  their  charter — 
a  direct  infringement  of  the  law  of  the  land.     In  ridi- 
cule of  the  secret  committee,  he  said,  "  Here  is  a  com- 
'^  mittee  appointed  last  year ;  a  &ir  and  open  committee 
^^  which  has  produced  nothing.     This  was  a  lawful 
"  wife  publicly  avowed ;  but,  finding  her  barren,  they 
^'  have  taken  a  neat  little  snug  one,  which  they  call  a 
"  secret  committee :  and  this  is  her  fiirst>bom.     Indeed, 
*'  from  the  singular  expedition  of  this  extraordinary 
"  delivery,  I  am  apt  to  think  she  was  pregnant  before 
"  wedlock."    Continuing  in  the  same  vein  of  pleasantry, 
intermixed  with  more  solid  argument,  he  observed, 
"  If  we  suffer  this  bill  to  pass,  we  shall,  in  fact,  be- 
"  come  the  East  India  Company ;  and  you.  Sir,  will 
"  be  seated  in  that  chair,  with  a  little  hammer,  by  an 
"  inch  of  candle.      The  treasury  bench  will  be  the 
"  buyers ;  and,  on  this  side,  we  shall  be  the  sellers. 
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"  The  senate  will  become  an  auction-room,  and  the      ^xx^ 
"  speaker  an  auctioneer !"     The  motion  was,  however, 


adopted* ;  and,  in  three  days  afterward,  the  bill  was        1772. 
introduced.  lothDec. 

The  directors  were  not  so  depressed  by  the  tide  of  Proceedings 
untoward  drcumstances,  or  so  terrified  by  the  thunders  ^f^tora^' 
of  parliamentary  declamation,  as  to  survey  these  pro-  ' 

ceedings  with  indifference.  On  the  appointment  of  *  ^' 
the  secret  committee,  a  general  court  resolved  to  peti- 
tion against  the  right  which  was  claimed  by  parlia- 
ment of  inspecting  their  books ;  but  the  rapid  pro- 
ceeding of  the  committee  having  frustrated  that 
intention,  they  were  now  heard  by  counsel  against  the 
billf,  and  witnesses  were  examined  in  support  of  their 
petition.  It  did  not  appear  entitled  to  much  atten- 
tion ;  being  feebly  composed,  and  signed  by  no  more 
than  fourteen  proprietors  of  stock.  They  urged,  as 
their  grand  point,  that  the  malversation  in  India  being  J^^  ^^ 
enormous  in  its  amount  and  extent,  the  saving  which  Their  peti- 
might  accrue  to  the  Company,  by  a  commission  of  ^^"yX^"*' 
honest  and  able  men,  would  be  so  great  as  to  render 
the  expense  of  trivial  importance ;  but  they  failed  in 
proving  that  the  Company  possessed  sufficient  authority 
over  l£eir  servants  in  India  to  restrain  those  abuses 
which  by  long  forbearance  were  grown  inveterate. 
The  increase  of  these  mal-practices  was  clearly  demon- 
strated; and  the  odious  means  used  to  oppress  the 
natives,  without  benefit  to  the  company,  fiilly  dis- 
played ;  but  it  was  not  advanced  that  any  powers  dele- 
gated by  the  Company  alone  could  be  sufficient  to 
remedy  the  evil,  which  was  more  likely  to  infect  the 
supervisors  themselves  than  to  be  removed  by  their 
exertions.  Mr.  Burke  spoke  with  his  accustomed  wit  Mr.  Burke's 
and  eloquence ;  and  displayed  (to  use  the  words  of  an  speech. 
anonymous  author)  all  those  rare  qualities  of  the  head 
and  heart  with  which  he  was  so  eminently  giftedj. 
He  inveighed,  with  severity,  against  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  who,  since  the  year  1767,  had  been  receiving 


♦  114  to  45. 

t  Mr.  Impev  aud  Mr.  Adair  were  heard. 

X  History  of  Lord  North's  Administration)  P-92. 
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from  the  East  India  Company  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  and  yet  conniving  at  their  notorious 
mal-administration,  for  (he  purpose  of  subjecting  them 
so  entirely  to  their  own  mercy,  that  they  might  plunder 
their  property  and  invade  their  chartered  rights  with- 
out fear  or  scruple.  Alluding  to  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  select,  and  the  extraordinary  dispatch  of  the  secret 
committee,  he  said,  '^  One  has  been  so  slow  in  its  mo- 
^'  tions  that  the  Company  have  given  up,  long  since, 
^^  all  hopes  of  redress  from  them ;  and  the  other  has 
^^  proceeded  altogether  as  rapidly ;  so  that  no  one 
"  knows  where  they  will  stop.  like  the  fly  of  a  jack, 
*^  the  secret  committee  has  gone  round,  hey  go  mad ! 
*^  the  select  committee  has  moved  like  the  ponderous 
ill  passes  "  lead  at  the  other  end ;  and  in  that  manner  have  they 
om-  ^^  roastod  the  India  Company."  He  likewise  repro- 
bated the  intended  measure,  as  affording  to  govern- 
ment places,  pensions,  and  expectancies,  too  powerful 
for  the  small  remains  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit  in 
our  island,  and  as  a  first  step  toward  a  total  invasion 
of  the  Company's  territories  in  Bengal.  Supposing 
the  motives  good,  yet  it  was  dangerous  for  the  example ; 
as  unconstitutional  acts,  founded  on  unconstitutional 
motives,  would  spring  from  unconstitutional  acts 
founded  on  constitutional  motives.  Aristotle,  an 
author  more  spoken  of  than  read,  declared  that  acts 
of  this  nature  had  the  most  pernicious  consequences, 
and  accelerated  the  ruin  of  every  state.  The  reason- 
ableness and  absolute  necessity  of  the  proposed  restric- 
tions were  rendered  by  Lord  Clive  and  other  members 
too  evident  to  be  obscured  by  rhetorical  ingenuity ; 
and  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was 
carried  by  a  majority  exceeding  five  to  one*. 

In  the  Upper  House,  it  was  principally  op- 
posed by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who,  as  a  proprietor 
of  stock,  was  also  conspicuous  at  the  India  House  in 
resisting  the  measures  of  government.  A  petition 
was  ofiered  against  the  third  reading,  similar  to  that 
which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 


Opposed  in 
the  House 
of  Lords. 

23rd  Doc. 
Petition. 


•  153  to  38. 
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the  same  counsel  heard,  and  evidence   examined*.       ^?^**' 
The  debate  was  not  distinguished  by  a  great  display  o^ 


talent :  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  was  carried  f ,        1772. 
and  a  protest,  not  remarkable  for  argument  or  in-  29S1  d^^" 
genuity,  signed  by  five  peers,  was  entered  on  the  ^' 

journals. 

During  the  recess,  the  court  of  directors  adopted  a  DWidenda 
measure  which  prudence  and  integrity  ought  to  have  ^<^'*<^- 
suggested  at  an  earlier  period:   they  reduced  their  . 
dividend  to  six  per  cent.     This  palliative,  for  it  was 
no  more,  could  not  however  restore  order  to  their 
finances;  and  the  court,  feeling  the  necessity  of  an 
application  to  parliament  for  a  loan,  endeavoured  first 
to  learn  from  the  minister  the  general  plan  he  intended 
to  propose  for  the  mutual  good  of  the  public  and  of  j^th  Feb. 
the  Company.     To  the  message  which  conveyed  the 
request  of  information.  Lord  North  declined  any  reply, 
and  the  general  court  was  obliged  to  pass  a  vote,  that  24th  Feb. 
application  should  be  made  to  parliament  for  a  loan  AppUcatiou 

to  ii&rlia« 

not  exceeding  £1,500,000,  for  four  years,  at  four  per  mentfora 
cent.,  with  liberty  to  discharge  the  debt  by  payments  ^°'^* 
of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  each. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  a  petition  was  2iid  March, 
presented  to  parliament,  proposing  that  the  Company  P^^^^ion. 
should  not  make  a  dividend  of  more  than  six  per  cent, 
until  one-half  of  the  proposed  loan  was  discharged ; 
that  the  surplus  of  the  net  profits  arising  in  England 

*  From  the  statements  made  to  the  house,  it  appeared  that  the  net  duties 
paid  to  government  of  £1,000,000  per  annum,  the  indemnity  upon  tea,  and  the 
£400,000  paid  to  goyemment,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  an  annual  sum  little 
short  of  £  2,000,000.  That  the  Company  lost  bv  the  indemnity  agreement,  since 
its  commencement,  at  least  £  1,000,000,  of  which  £700,000  was  to  be  paid  to 
government,  and  £300,000  to  the  purchasers.  That  31,000,000  pounds  of  tea, 
sold  in  the  Ust  five  years,  produced  a  siun  less  by  £100,000  than  21,000,000 
pounds  sold  in  the  preceding  five  years :  from  which,  it  appeared,  the  Company 
suffered  a  total  loss  of  £100,000  and  10,000,000  pounds  of  tea.  Thatgovem- 
ment  had  profited  by  the  Company,  within  the  last  five  years,  £  3,395,000 ;  that 
is  to  say,  £  2,200,000,  being  the  produce  of  five  years  and  a  half  of  the  £  400.000 
per  annum  which  the  Company  stipulated  to  pay,  and  £  1,195,000  increase  of  the 
revenue  on  that  branch,  compared  on  a  medium  of  the  preceding  five  years. 
That  the  Company's  whole  receipt  of  dividend,  during  the  same  period,  was  short 
of  £900,000,  above  six  per  cent.,  the  lowest  trading  dividend  in  time  of  war; 
and  on  flie  whole,  that  the  mercantile  profits  being  on  an  average  £  464,000  per 
annum  during  the  above  period,  they  would  afford  a  dividend  of  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  from  whence  it  was  evident  that  government  reaped  an  advantage 
of  £3,395,000,  and  the  company  of  proprietary  not  a  single  shilling. 

t  Contents  26 —non-contents  6. 
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CHAP,      above  that  dividend,  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
^  payment  of  the  Company's  bond  debt,  until  it  was 

1773.  reduced  to  a  million  and  a  half;  and  thenceforward 
the  surplus  profits  should  be  equally  divided  between 
the  public  and  the  Company.  It  was  further  requested, 
that  the  Company  shoudd  be  released  from  the  heavy 
penal  interest  incurred  by  non-payment  of  money  due 
in  consequence  of  the  late  acts  for  indemnities  on  teas, 
and  also  discharged  from  the  annual  payment  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  public,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  five  years  specified  in  the  agreement. 
9th  March.  In  a  committco  of  the  whole  House,  Lord  North, 

^iS)n!°'*^  *  after  exculpating  government  from  many  insinuations 
respecting  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  which, 
establishing  the  necessity  of  parliamentary  assistance, 
and  the  propriety  of  a  loan,  ordered  a  supply  of 
£1,400,000,  with  a  proviso  that  due  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  exigencies. 
23rd  March.  The  regulations  intended  to  produce  this  eflFect 

SubB*com.    were,  a  restriction  from  making  a  greater  dividend 
pany.  than  six  per  cent,  till  the  loan  should  be  repaid ;  from 

augmenting  their  dividend  to  a  greater  amoimt  than 
seven  per  cent,  till  their  bond  debts  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  million  and  a  half;  and  no  larger  dividend 
than  eight  per  cent,  was  to  be  allowed,  until  a  partici- 
pation of  profits  between  the  public  and  the  Company 
should  take  place ;  which  participation  was  thus  de* 
8th April.  fined:  after  payment  of  the  required  loan,  and  the 
reduction  of  their  bond  debt  to  £1,600,000,  three^ 
fourths  of  the  net  surplus  of  the  territorial  revenues  of 
the  Company  were  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  the 
remaining  one-fourth  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  discharge 
of  continent  exigencies.  In  the  debate  on  the  first 
day,  Mr.  Burke  laid  down,  and  attempted  to  prove 
some  extraordinary  propositions.  That  if  the  Com- 
pany had  even  been  brought  before  the  House,  it  had 
been  by  force,  fraud,  and  menaces.  That,  on  the  part 
of  government,  the  treaty  with  the  Company  was 
iniquitous  in  every  part.  That,  with  respect  to  the 
territorial  acquisition,  not  one  lawyer  with  a  rag  of  a 
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gown  upon  his  back,  or  a  wig  with  one  tie,  had  given      ^5^^* 
his  opinion  that  they  vested  in  the   Crown,  and  not  ' 

in  the  Company.  That  the  pretence  of  rectifying  1773. 
abuses  and  protectmg  the  Company  was  made  only 
with  a  design  of  fleecmg  them.  That  the  French 
East  India  Company,  under  a  government  truly  des- 
potic, was  in  a  better  situation  than  that  of  England ; 
the  French  government  being,  on  this  point,  angelic 
when  compared  to  ours :  and  that,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  proceeding  was  an  infiringement  upon 
chartered  rights,  which  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  ought 
not  to  brook ;  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  which 
might  be  paralleled,  but  could  not  be  exceeded  in  the 
annals  of  any  country,  however  despotic.  Whatever 
ability  might  be  displayed  in  supporting  them,  these 
violent  propositions  could  not  in  form  or  effect  be 
adopted.  Mr.  Grey  Cooper  displayed  some  of  the 
conduct  of  the  French  King  toward  the  East  India 
Company,  and  wished  that  ours  might  only  know 
what  it  was  to  be  governed  by  mortals,  like  the  English 
Sovereign  and  his  ministers,  instead  of  such  angels  as 
the  Grand  Monarque  and  his  cabinet.  Colonel  Barre 
declared  that  his  ingenious  friend  had  been  so  rapid 
in  his  flight,  that  it  was  impossible  to  follow  him  with 
the  eye.  To  the  ministry,  he  said  he  loved  them  not ; 
but,  in  this  business,  while  they  conducted  themselves 
with  propriety,  and  did  not  seek  an  augmentation  of 
power  or  offices,  of  which  they  had  enough  already,  he 
would  go  with  them  hand  in  hand. 

Lord  North  afterward  moved,  that  the  Company  26Ui  April. 
should  be  permitted  to  export  tea  duty  free  to  Ame-  ^ted  to 
rica ;  a  permission  deemed  highly  beneficial,  as  seven-  ®^^^*^ 
teen  millions  of  pounds  were  then  in  the  warehouses.  America.  ^ 
Finally  he  proposed  his  great  plan  for  regulating  the 
Company's  affairs,  as  weU  in  India  as  in  Europe ;  the 
outline  of  which  was,  that  the  court  of  directors  should  3rd  May. 
be  elected  for  four  years,  six  members  aimually,  but  ^^^^^^ 
none  to  hold  their  seats  longer  than  four  years:  no 
person  to  vote  at  the  election  of  directors  who  had  not 
possessed  his  stock  twelve  months ;  the  qualification. 
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June  10  to  19. 
In  the  Lords. 


instead  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  one  thousand*. 
That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor's  court  at  Calcutta 
should  be  confined  to  small  mercantile  causes,  to  which 
alone  it  extended  before  the  territorial  acquisition ;  in 
Ueu  of  this  court,  a  new  one  was  established,  consisting 
of  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  judges,  appointed 
by  the  Crown ;  and  a  superiority  was  given  to  the 
presidency  of  Bengal  over  the  other  presidencies  in 

India  t- 

These  resolutions  gave  rise  to  many  animated  de- 
bates, in  which  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  the  diartered 
privileges  of  the  Company,  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
and  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  measures,  were 
severely  arraigned,  and  ably  defended.  The  East  India 
Company,  the  dty  of  London,  and  the  proprietors  of 
stock  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds,  but  not  amount- 
ing to  a  thousand,  petitioned,  and  were  heard  by 
counsel;]:,  against  the  bill.  The  Company,  by  their 
counsel,  even  desired  to  withdraw  their  appUcation 
for  relief,  declaring  they  would  rather  submit  to 
temporary  difBlculties,  than  accept  a  loan  on  such 
severe  conditions ;  but  these  efforts  were  unavailing ; 
the  biU  framed  in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
house  was  approved,  and,  on  the  third  reading,  passed 
by  a  large  majority  §,  the  blanl^s  being  filled  up  with 
the  names  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  governor-gene- 
ral ;  and  Lieutenant-general  Clavering,  the  Honour- 
able George  Monson,  Eichard  Barwell,  and  Philip 
Francis,  Esqrs.,  as  counsellors  for  the  presidency  of 
Bengal 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bill  also  met  with 
strenuous  opposition;  petitions  were  presented,  and 
the  same  counsel  again  heard ;   and  when  it  passed. 


*  The  intrigues  and  contriTances  to  gain,  or  rather  fabricate,  votes  at  elec- 
tions, their  motives  and  effects,  are  well  displayed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm.  His- 
tory of  Lord  Olive,  vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  238. 

t  The  salaries  of  tlie  judges  were  fixed  at  £  8,000  to  the  chief  justice, 
and  £  6,000  a-yeor  to  each  of  the  others.  The  governor-general  was  allowed 
£  25,000  a-year,  and  the  members  of  the  council  £  10,000  each. 

?Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Adair. 
131  to  21.     Many  other  discussions  took  place  on  clauses  and  proposed 
amendments. 
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two  protests,  signed  by  seven  and  by  thirteen  peers,       ^xx^' 
were  entered  on  the  journals  ♦.  ' 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  India  affairs,  1773. 
severe  reflections  were  uttered  against  the  character  ^^cuve. 
and  conduct  of  Lord  Clive,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
ruin  his  fortune  and  reputation.  It  was  his  fate  to 
suffer,  not  for  his  vices  or  errors,  but  for  hifi  virtues. 
His  upright  and  honourable  discharge  of  his  painful 
duties,  during  his  second  government  of  Bengal,  was 
at  the  root  of  aU  the  persecutions  which  he  after- 
ward endured.  The  men  whom  he  made  his  enemies, 
by  a  firm,  yet  temperate,  exercise  of  authority,  re- 
solved, if  they  could  not  justify  their  own  conduct,  to 
^nbitter,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  feeUngs  of 
the  statesman  who  had  disturbed  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  unlawful  gain.  They  had  attempted  to  injure  him 
in  the  courts  at  the  India  House,  and  the  changes  in 
public  affairs  now  enabled  them  to  attack  him  in 
a  larger  theatre,  the  British  parliament^ . 

While  the  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Sullivan  was  30thMar. 
before  the  house,  his  Lordship,  in  a  long  and  eloquent  Hi^^defence. 
harangue,  defended  himself  against  the  aspersions 
with  which  the  press  then  teemed.  His  exculpa- 
tion extended  only  to  the  transactions  of  his  last 
government:  he  depicted,  with  force  and  truth,  the 
feUcities  of  his  situation,  and  the  total  want  of  any 
motive  to  stimulate  avarice  or  ambition,  when,  in  a 
precarious  state  of  health,  he  abandoned  his  home,  his 
relations,  and  his  ease,  to  visit  a  distant  and  insalu- 
brious clime,  on  the  invidious  task  of  reformation. 
He  stated  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved 
from  the  insincerity  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  word- 
ing his  instructions ;  how  easily  he  might  have  added 
to  his  fortune,  by  conniving  at,  and  participating  in, 
the  abuses  he  was  commissioned  to  restrain,  or  have 
consulted  his  own  ease,  by  resigning  himself  to  the 
indolence  of  despair.    On  the  contrary,  he  had  pursued 

♦  The  report  of  these  proceedings  is  extremely  imperfect  in  the  printed 
debates ;  but  I  have  been  materially  assisted  by  consulting  the  History  of  Lord 
North's  Administration. 

t  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Life  of  Lord  Olive,  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 
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^xx^'  an  intricate  path,  beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers ; 
'  the  welfare  of  the  Company  required  vigorous  exertion, 
1773.  and  he  took  the  resolution  of  cleansing  the  Augean 
stable.  *'  It  was  that  conduct,"  he  said,  "  which  has 
^^  occasioned  the  scurrility  and  abuse  against  me,  with 
"  which  the  public  papers  have  been  filled  ever  since 
"  my  return.  That  conduct  occasioned  these  charges ; 
"  but  that  conduct  enables  me  now,  in  day  of  judg- 
"  ment,  to  look  my  judges  in  the  fece ; — that  conduct 
'*  enables  me  now  to  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and 
'^  most  solemnly  declare  to  this  House,  to  the  gallery, 
"  and  to  the  world  at  large,  that  I  never,  in  a  single 
^^  instance,  lost  sight  of  what  I  thought  the  honour  and 
"  true  interest  of  my  country  and  the  Company ;  I  was 
"  never  guilty  of  any  acts  of  violence  or  oppression, 
^*  unless  the  bringing  offenders  to  justice  can  be  denned 
^^  so ;  an  idea  of  extortion  never  entered  my  mind ;  I 
'^  did  not  suffer  those  under  me  to  commit  any  acts 
"  of  violence  or  oppression :  my  influence  was  never 
"  employed  for  the  advantage  of  any  man,  contrary  to 
"  the  strictest  principles  of  honour  and  justice ;  and, 
"  far  jfrom  acquiring  personal  benefit  by  flie  expe- 
'^  dition,  I  return  to  England  less  opulent  by  many 
"  thousand  pounds." 

His  Lordship  then  defended  himself  on  the  several 
specific  charges  of  monopolies  in  cotton,  diamonds,  salt, 
beetle-nut,  and  tobacco ;  of  frauds  in  the  exchange 
and  gold  coinage,  and  of  taking  presents  from  Mir 
Jaffier.  Of  all  these  accusations  he  shewed  the  futility 
and  want  of  foundation ;  and,  particularly,  as  to  the 
last,  he  proved,  that  instead  of  receiving  money  from 
the  nabob  for  his  own  use,  he  converted  a  l^acy, 
amounting  to  seventy  thousand  pounds,  together  witii 
forty  thousand  more,  which  he  prevailed  on  the  nabob 
to  bestow,  to  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  military 
fund  for  the  relief  of  invalid  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
the  support  of  their  widows. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  Lord  dive's  de- 
fence was  that  where  he  analyzed  the  state  of  India, 
and  described  those  enormities  which  degraded  the 
British  name  and  impoverished  the  Company,  while 
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individuals  were  suddenly  enriched,  and  the  natives      ^xx^* 

grievously  oppressed.     The  germ  of   the   evil  was  ' 

truly  and  forcibly  displayed  in  the  animated  portrait        1772. 

which  he  gave  of  a  young  adventurer  first  seeking 

the  shores  of  Asia.     "  Let  us  for  a  moment,"  he  said, 

"  consider  the  education  of  a  youth  destined  for  India. 

"  The  advantages  arising  from  the  Company's  service 

"  are  now  generally  known ;  and  every  man  is  desirous 

"  to  get  his  son  appointed  a  writer  to  Bengal ;  which 

"  is  usually  at  the  age  of  sixteen.     His  parents  and 

"  relations  represent  to  him  the  certainty  of  making  a 

"  fortune,  stimulating  his  ambition  by  reference  to 

"  peers  and  commoners  who  have  amassed  great  trea- 

'*  sures  in  short  periods.     Thus  are  their  principles 

"  early  corrupted ;  and,  as  they  generally  go  in  con- 

"  siderable  numbers,  they  mutually  inflame  their  ex- 

"  pectations  to  such  a  degree,  in  the  course  of  the 

"  voyage,  that,  before  their  arrival,  the  period  of  return 

"  is  fixed.     Let  us  now  view  one  of  those  writers 

"  arrived  in  Bengal,  and  not  worth  a  groat.     As  soon 

'^  as  he  lands,  a  banyan,  possessed  perhaps  of  one 

^^  hundred  thousand  poimds,  desires  he  may  have  the 

"  honour  of  serving  this  young  gentleman  at    four 

"  shillings  and  sixpence  per  month.     The  Company 

"  has  provided  chambers  for  him,  but  they  are  not 

"  good  enough ;  the  banyan  finds  better.     The  yoimg 

"  man,  in  walking  about  the  town,  observes  that  other 

"  writers,  arrived  only  a  year  before  him,   live  in 

"  splendid  apartments,  or  have  houses  of  their  own, 

*'  ride  upon  fine  prancing  Arabian  horses,    and  in 

"  palanquins  and  chaises ;  that  they  keep  seraglios, 

*'  make   entertainments,    and  treat  with  champaign 

**  and  claret.     When  he  reports  his  observations,  the 

"  banyan  assures  him  he  may  soon  arrive  at  the  same 

"  good  fortime;    furnishes  him  with  money,  and  ao- 

'*  quires  over  him  absolute  power.     The  advantages  of 

''  the  banyan  advance  with  the  rank  of  his  master, 

*'  who,  in  acquiring  one  fortune,    generally  spends 

"  three.     But  this  is  not  the  worst;  he  is  in  a  state  of 

"  dependence  on  the  banyan,  who  commits  acts  of 

"  violence  and  oppression,  under  the  pretended  sanc- 
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'^  tion  and  authority  of  the  Company's  servant  And 
^  hence  arises  the  clamour  against  the  English  gentle^ 
^^  men  in  India.*' 

Lord  Clive,  in  conclusion,  exhibited,  in  detail,  all 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  situation  of  the 
English  in  India ;  shewed  the  dangers  which  menaced 
their  prosperity,  and  indicated  the  means  of  avoiding 
them ;  he  displayed  the  utility  of  his  own  reforms,  and 
demonstrated  that  a  temperate  pursuit  of  a  similar 
system  was  alone  requisite,  to  render  the  British  empire 
in  Asia  permanent,  honourable,  and  advantageous. 

A  reply  was  made  by  Grovemor  Johnstone,  but 
the  effect  of  Lord  Clive's  speech  was  not  materially 
diminished ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  complete  exculpation, 
and  a  noble  lesson  of  political  wisdom.  Still  it  was 
observed,  that  it  was  not  framed  to  conciliate.  His 
censures  applied  to  the  Courts  of  Directors  and  Pro- 
prietors, past  and  present,  the  citizens  of  London,  the 
country  gentlemen,  the  servants  of  the  Company 
abroad,  the  secret  and  select  committees,  the  oppo- 
sition, the  minister,  and  the  ministry.  He  declared 
he  would  support  government  where  he  could  do  so 
with  honour,  and  thus  offended  the  opposition  without 
gaining  the  nunister*. 

The  system  of  persecution  against  Lord  Clive  did 
not  here  terminate,  but  his  last  government  was  no 
longer  the  object  of  attack ;  it  was  thought  proper  to 
recur  to  a  more  distant  period;  to  the  deposition  of 
Surajah  Dowlah  in  ITSTf. 

The  examination  of  evidence  before  the  select 
committee  introduced  the  discussion;  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  LordChve,  seizing  the  opportunity,  attemjrted 
to  turn  to  his  prejudice  and  disgrace  those  very  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  from  which  he  derived  the 
greatest  honour. 

General  Burgoyne,  on  presenting  the  third  report 
of  the  select  committee,  declared  it  contained  an  ac- 
count of  crimes  shocking  to  human  nature.  He  ^rst 
moved  some  general  propositions,  affirming  that  all 

•  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  vol.  iii.  p.  329. 
t  See  Smollett'*  continuation  of  Hume,  toI,  iv.  p.  116. 
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acquisitions  made  under  the  influence  of  a  miKtary      chap: 
force,  or  by  treaty  with  foreign  powers,  do  of  right  ' 

belong  to  the  state;  that  to  appropriate  themtopri-        1773. 
vate  use  is  illegal ;  and  that  great  sums  of  money  had 
been  obtained  by  such  means  from    the  sovereign 
princes    in   India.     These  resolutions  were  carried^ 
though  not  without  considerable  opposition. 

On  a  subsequent  day,  General  Burgoyne  returned  2i8t  April. 
to  the  subject,  and  directed  a  motion  personally  against  B^^Jne's 
Lord  Clive,    which  was  supported  by  Sir  William  motion; 
Meredith,  and  resisted  by  Mr.  Wedderbume,  who  ably 
exposed  tiie  impropriety  of  accusing  an  individual  of 
delinquency,  on  the  bare  report  of  a  select  committee. 
The  motion  was  not  then  discussed  on  its  merits,  but 
it  was  ordered  that  evidence  should  be  heard  at  the 
bar. 

When  information  had  been  thus  obtained,  General  3d  May ; 
Burgoyne,  after  recapitulating  the  facts  disclosed,  said,  ^^^  i^rd 
he  regarded  the  deposing  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  the  cuve. 
revolution  in  fevour  of  Mir  Jaffier,  as  the  origin  of  all 
those  evils  which  operated  to  the  temporary  distress, 
if  not  total  destruction  of  the  Company ;  he  enlarged 
upon  the  perfidy  employed  to  bring  about  that  revolu- 
tion; stated  the  fictitious  treaty,  forged  in  order  to 
elude  the  payment  promised  to  Omichund  (a  black 
merchant  and  confidant  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  whom 
LordCUve  and  the  select  committee  in  India  prevailed 
upon  to  join  in  a  scheme  to  dethrone  his  master)  ; 
exposed  the  conduct  of  Lord  Clive,  in  causing  Admiral 
Watson's  name  to  be  signed,  contrary  to  the  admiral's 
express  inclination,  to  this  treaty ;  and  added,  that  the 
perfidy  toward  Omichund  was  of  the  blackest  dye. 
He  concluded  with  moving,  that  "  Robert  Lord  Clive, 
"  about  the  time  of  deposing  Surajah  Dowlah,  nabob 
''  of  Bengal,  and  establishing  Mir  Jafiier  on  the 
"  musnud,  did,  through  the  influence  of  powers  with 
"  which  he  was  entrusted,  obtain,  under  various  au- 
"  thftrities,  sums  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
"  thirty-four  thousand  poimds,  and  in  so  doing,  abused 
"  those  powers,  to  the  evU  example  of  the  servants  of 
"  the  public."     Some  amendments  were  moved,  and, 

N      N       2  ^.  y 
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in  the  debate.  Lord  Cliye  made  a  masterly  defence  of 
his  conduct. 

He  investigated,  with  minuteness,  the  reports  of 
the  committees,  so  fkr  as  they  applied  to  him ;  and,  in 
answer  to  the  surmises  attempted  to  be  established, 
read  irrefragable  documents,  proving  the  manner  in 
which  his  conduct  was  viewed  at  the  time,  and  by 
those  who  were  best  qualified  to  judge.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  nabob's  letters  to  him,  as  president  of  the 
select  committee,  the  committee's  letter  to  the  direc- 
tors, and,  finally,  the  letter  of  approbation  from  the 
directors  to  him.  He  shewed  the  remissness  of  former 
administrations  in  neglecting  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  pointed  out  the  personal  malevo- 
lence which  produced  this  untimely  and  unfounded 
crimination.  "  The  directors,"  he  said,  "  for  two 
^^  years  past,  either  through  ignorance  or  design,  had 
"  kept  the  affairs  of  the  Company  a  secret ;  they  had 
^^  rioted  at  taverns,  dissolved  in  dissipation  and  luxury, 
"  but  entirely  neglected  their  duty,  employing  a  man 
"  to  think  for  them,  to  whom  they  allowed  four  hun- 
"  dred  pounds  per  annimi ;  hence  many  of  their  orders 
**  were  so  absurd  and  contradictory,  that  their  own 
"  servants  were  almost  justified  in  refusing  obedience." 

His  lordship  then  exposed  the  invi£ous  manner 
in  which  the  committees  pursued  their  inquiries,  limit- 
ing them  entirely  to  his  conduct,  instead  of  exploring 
subjects  of  general  utility ;  he  was  examined  before 
them,  he  said,  more  like  a  sheep-stealer  than  a  member 
of  their  own  house.  He  vindicated  the  receipt  of  pre- 
sents, as  being  at  that  time  perfectiy  l^al,  and  univer- 
sally practised ;  and  proved  that,  if  avarice  had  been  his 
passion,  he  could  have  realized  a  fortune  too  great  for 
a  subject. 

He  entered  into  a  detail  of  all  the  transactions  in 
which  he  was  engaged ;  and  after  displaying  the  des- 
perate situation  of  the  Company's  afiairs,  when  it 
pleased  God  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  their  de- 
livery, related  the  circumstances  of  the  fr*aud  practised 
on  Omichund.  "  We  soon  discovered,"  he  said,  "  that 
"  Surajah  Dowlah  only  waited  for  the  departure  of  the 
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fleet  to  exterminate  the  English.     But  the  nahob,      ^xx^' 
like  other  treacherous  men,  was  surrounded  by  per-  ' 

sons  of  the  same  caste  and  disposition.  Omichund,  1773. 
his  confidential  servant,  told  his  master  of  an  agree- 
ment made  between  the  English  and  Monsieur  Du- 
pree  to  attack  him,  and  received  for  that  advice  four 
lacks  of  rupees.  Finding  this  to  be  the  man  in  whom 
the  nabob  entirely  trusted,  we  considered  him  as  a 
most  material  engine  in  the  intended  revolution. 
We  therefore  made  such  an  agreement  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
him  to  satisfy  his  demands.  When  all  things  were 
prepared,  and  the  evening  of  the  event  was  appointed, 
Omichund  applied  to  Mr.  Watts,  who  was  at  the 
court  of  the  nabob,  insisting  on  thirty  lacks  of  ru- 
pees, and  five  per  cent,  on  all  the  treasure  that  should 
be  found;  threatening,  unless  this  demand  was  im- 
mediately complied  with,  to  disclose  the  plan  to  the 
nabob ;  and  that  Mr.  Watts,  with  the  two  English 
gentlemen  then  at  court,  should  be  put  to  death 
before  the  morning.  Mr.  Watts  immediately  dis- 
patched an  express  to  me  at  the  council.  I  did  not 
hesitate  in  finding  a  stratagem  to  save  their  lives, 
and  secure  the  success  of  the  intended  event.  We 
prepared  another  treaty ;  this  was  called  the  red,  the 
other  the  white  treaty.  It  was  signed  by  every  one, 
except  admiral  Watson,  and  I  should  have  considered 
myself  sufficiently  authorized  to  affix  his  name,  by  a 
conversation  I  had  with  him.  His  name  was,  how- 
ever, subscribed  by  another  person;  whether  in 
his  presence  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  know  he 
thought  he  had  sufficient  authority.  This  treaty 
was  transmitted  to  Omichund,  who  did  not  suspect 
the  stratagem;  and  success  attended  the  project. 
The  house,  I  am  ftOly  persuaded,  will  agree,  that  when 
the  very  existence  of  the  Company  was  at  stake,  and 
the  lives  of  these  people  so  precariously  situated, 
and  so  certain  of  being  destroyed,  it  was  true  policy 
and  justice  to  deceive  so  great  a  villain."  Lord  Clive 
then  read  letters  from  admural  Watson  and  others,  fully 
approving  his  conduct,  and  similar  papers  from  the 
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court  of  directors,  who  presented  him  with  a  sword 
richly  adorned  with  diamonds,  and,  after  highly  extol- 
ling his  proceedings,  termed  the  elevation  of  Mir 
Jaffier,  a  glorious  and  profitable  reTolutLon.  In  closing 
this  part  of  his  defence,  he  said,  ^^  A  late  minister 
^^  (Lord  Chatham),  whose  abilities  have  been  an  honour 
^^  to  his  country,  and  whom  this  house  will  ever  revere, 
^'  will,  I  am  sure,  come  to  your  bar,  and  not  only  tell 
^'  you  how  highly  he  thought  of  my  services  at  Ihc 
^^  time,  but  also  what  his  opinion  is  now." 

He  complained  that  after  such  certificates,  and  so 
merited,  he  should  be  brought  before  the  house  like  a 
criminal,  examined  by  the  committee  more  like  a  sheep- 
stealer  than  one  of  their  own  members,  and  the  very 
best  parts  of  his  conduct  construed  into  crimes  against 
the  state.  "  I  cannot  say,"  he  concluded^  *'  that  I  either 
^'  sit  or  rest  easy,  when  I  find  that  all  I  have  in  the 
^^  world  is  confiscated,  and  no  one  will  take  my  secu- 
^^  rity  for  a  shilling.  These  are  dreadful  apprehensions 
'^  to  remain  under,  and  I  cannot  look  upon  myself  but 
^^  as  a  bankrupt.  I  have  not  anything  left  I  can  call 
"  my  own,  except  my  paternal  fortune  of  five  hundred 
*^  pounds  per  annum,  which  has  been  in  the  £unily  for 
'^  ages.  Upon  this  I  am  content  to  live ;  and  perhaps  I 
^^  shall  find  more  real  content  and  happiness  than  in  the 
^^  trembling  affluence  of  an  unsettled  fortime ;  but,  if 
^^  it  should  be  the  case,  I  have  a  conscious  innocence 
^^  that  tells  me  my  conduct  is  irreproachable.  Frangas 
"  nonftectes.  They  may  take  from  me  what  I  have; 
^^  they  may,  as  they  think,  make  me  poor,  but  I  vnll  be 
^'  happy !  I  mean  not  this  as  my  defence.  My  defence 
'^  may  be  made  at  the  bar ;  but  before  I  sit  dovm  I 
^^  ad^ess  one  request  to  the  house,  that,  when  they 
"  come  to  decide  upon  mjf  honour,  they  will  not  forget 
"  their  own." 

Although  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  public  speak- 
ing, Lord  CUve  deUvered  himself,  on  this  occasion, 
with  great  ability  and  dignity.  When  he  had  finished 
his  defence,  he  quitted  the  house ;  a  sentence  of  censure 
proposed  against  him  was  negatived,  by  a  motion  for 
the  previous  question ;  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wedderbume,  a  resolution      ^xx^" 
was  passed  unanimously,  merely  asserting  the  fact  of 


Lord  Clive  having  received  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  1773. 
thirty-four  thousand  pounds,  with  the  additional  obser- 
vation, that,  at  the  same  time,  he  rendered  great  and 
meritorious  services  to  his  country. 

In  a  subsequent  debate,  Lord  Clive  recapitulated  J?^^^*^^ 
the  topics  contained  in  his  speech  of  the  last  session,  ri^uT 
and  exculpated  himself  from  the  charges,  made  through  ^^^  ^^ 
the  medium  of  the  press,  on  his  conduct  during  his 
last  government.     After  this,  he  intruded  on  the  House 
no  farther,  except  to  rectify  a  mis-statement  of  some 
facts,  and  then,  such  was  the  fury  of  party-spirit,  that 
a  member  permitted  himself  to  sneer  at  Lord  Clive's 
former  defence,  by  saying,  "  the  noble  Lord  was  along 
"  speech-maker,  and   would,  perhaps,  oflFer  another 
"  harangue  of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes." 

The  defence  of  Lord  dive's  conduct  did  not,  how-  Heisabiy 
ever,  rest  on  himself  alone ;  Mr.  Wedderbume,  the  defended  by 
solicitor-general,  displayed  an  unusual  portion  of  learn-  ^«^*^«'^*^«- 
ing,  logic,  and  practical  good  sense,  in  his  behalf.     He 
reproached  the  committees  with  having,  instead  of  an 
open,  liberal,  and  manly  endeavour  to  bring  forward 
beneficial  r^ulations,  restricted  themselves  to  a  narrow, 
contracted,  invidious  examination  of  the  conduct  of 
individuals.     He  justified  the  deposition  of  Surajah 
Dowlah,  on  the  grounds  of  justice  as  well  as  of  policy. 
Far  from  admitting  that  such  a  transaction  was  dis- 
honourable to  Britain,  he  claimed  the  admiration  of  the 
historian,  who  in  future  times  should  record,  ^^  that  a 
"  revolution   which    acquired    to    the    Company   a 
^^  dominion,  larger,  wealthier,  and  more  populous  than 
"  ever  Athens  possessed,  or  than  Rome  itself,  when 
^^  she  had  conquered  the  Italian  states ;  larger  than 
"  France,  and  in  revenues  superior  to  most  of  the 
*'  pow^ers  of  Europe :  that  in  the  career  of  such  con- 
^'  quests,  in  the  midst  of  such  great  events,  so  few 
"  actions  were  to  be  discovered  by  the  most  inquisitive 
'*"  examination  (and   a  more  prying  one  never  was 
"  known)  that  reflect  dishonour  on  individuals ;  none 
"  that  tarnished  the   British  name."      He  removed 
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^xx^'  every  imputation  of  blame  from  the  artifice  used  to 
'        circumvent  the  traitor  Omichund,  and  appealed    to 

1773.  the  honour  and  gratitude  of  the  nation,  against  an 
attempt  to  deprive  an  individual  of  the  remuneration 
of  actions,  which  had  been  ihe  admiration  of  the  world ; 
the  pride  of  Britain ;  the  envy  of  Europe.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  Where  such  oppressions  and  tyranny 
were  to  be  found  as  were  practised  in  Bengali  he  said, 
*"'  In  the  democratical  tyranny  of  an  Athenian  mob,  en- 
'^  vious  of  every  great  and  noble  name,  taking  off  one 
^^  for  his  wealth,  banishing  another  for  his  fieanily,  and 
*^  a  third  for  his  feme.  This  detestable  spirit  occasioned 
'^  real  tyranny,  and  we  are  now  following  the  example." 
Mr.  Thurlow,  the  attomey-^neral,  was  on  the 
other  side ;  but  the  exculpation  of  Lord  Clive  appears 
complete.  He  committed  no  ill^al  act  toward  his 
employers;  he  used  no  uimecessary  cruelty  toward 
those  whom  he  conquered ;  nor  did  he,  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  avail  himself  of  the  means  which  lay  so 
abundantiy  before  him  to  accumulate  an  enormous 
mass  of  riches:  the  fortune  he  possessed  was  un- 
doubtedly ample ;  but  few  in  his  situation  would  have 
evinced  so  much  self-denial,  as  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
first  acquisition,  when  many  years  of  subsequent  service 
afforded  opportunities  and  a  (nretence  for  immense 
additions.  He  stated  to  the  sdect  Committee,  and  it 
was  never  contradicted,  that  when  he  entered  Muxad- 
avad,  under  no  kind  of  restraint,  except  that  of  his 
own  conscience,  he  might  have  become  too  rich  tor  a 
subject.  On  the  contrary,  fix)m  that  hour  to  the  pre- 
sent, although  placed  in  the  midst  of  great  temptations, 
and  in  the  unprecedented  position  of  uniting  within 
himself  the  civil  and  the  military  power,  he  had  not, 
except  his  jaghire,  benefited  himself  directiy  or  in- 
directiy  to  the  value  of  a  single  shilling*. 

*  A  writer,  whose  correctness  and  judgment  are  not  nnqestioDable,  intimates 
some  unfair  and  nncandid  conduct  in  Lord  North,  who,  as  he  affinna,  after 
patronizing  and  promising  firmly  to  support  the  accusation,  having  in  the  mean 
time  accomplished  some  political  intrigue  with  Lord  Clire,  deserted  the  cause, 
spoke  feebly  in  the  debate,  and  gave  no  encouragement  to  his  adherents.  Recol- 
lections, &c.  by  John  Nicholls,  Esq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  *i01.  But  it  did  not  emxpe  the 
wcU-informcd  author  of  the  Annual  Register,  that  there  were  some  extraordinary 
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Although,  throughout   this   inquiry,    Lord  Clive      ^^x^' 
displayed  the  greatest  firmness  and  magnanimity,  his 


mind  never  recovered  its  proper  bias.  Wedded  to  1773. 
glory,  and  pluming  himself  upon  those  actions  which  ^^cure. 
had  elevated  him  to  an  unparalleled  degree  of  fiune, 
and  unexampled  grandeur  of  ^fortune,  he  could  ill 
brook  the  necessity  of  defence,  and  felt  as  an  ignominy 
the  task  of  pleading  for  his  character  and  property. 
He,  upon  whose  pleasure  had  so  often  depended  the 
&te  of  sovereigns  and  of  states,  who  might  with  truth 
be  styled  "  the  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings," 
sickened  at  the  recollection  of  that  ingratitude  which 
degraded  him  to  the  position  of  a  culprit.  His  long 
residence  in  India,  and  the  fiitigues,  mental  and  bodily, 
which  he  had  undergone,  had  long  since  ruined  his 
constitution.  A  derangement  of  the  liver,  frequent 
and  violent  attacks  of  the  bile,  excruciating  attacks  of 
pain  from  gall-stones,  attended  with  severe  spasms,  had 
occasioned  severe  sufferings  both  before  and  after  his 
return.  For  relief,  he  had  sought  the  dangerous  aid 
of  opium,  and,  like  all  others  who  rely  on  it  for  the 
mitigation  of  suffering,  he  had  increased  the  quantity 
of  his  dose  to  a  very  great  extent  The  fatigue  and 
mental  anguish  of  the  last  two  sessions  of  parliament 
augmented  his  malady,  and  in  November,  1774,  a 
violent  return  of  his  complaints  obliged  him  to  take 
augmented  quantities  of  his  dangerous  narcotic.  It 
is  probable  that  the  excessive  acuteness  of  the  pa- 
roxysms of  pain,  combined  with  the  effects  of  the 
medicine,  acting  on  his  feverish  irritability,  led  to  the 
melancholy  event  which,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine, 
terminated  his  days*.  Contest  with 

The  attention  of  parliament  was  also  engaged,  and  ^  gJ^^^J^ 
the  public  feeling  considerably  interested,  on  a  con-  cent's. 

circumstances  attending  the  transaction.  The  minister,  he  obserreiSy  declared  in 
finTour  of  the  words  of  censure  on  Lord  CUve,  and  divided  in  the  minority.  The 
Attorney-general  was  a  principal  in  the  attack ;  the  SoUdtor-general  managed 
the  defence.  The  courtiers  went  different  ways ;  the  most  considerable  part  of 
the  opposition  supported  Ijord  Clive,  although  he  had  served  administration,  and 
supported  them  in  their  proceedings  against  the  Company :  vol.  xvi.  p.  107. 

«  22nd  November,  1774.  See  Biographia  Britannica,  article  Olive.  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  vol.  iii.  p.  271,  and  a  very  feeble  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  by  Charles  Car- 
raccioU,  vol.  iv.  p.  553. 
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test  with  the  Carribs  of  St.  Vincent's,  respecting  which 
many  forcible  appeals  were  directed  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  to  the  nation.  To  understand  this 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  a  distant  period, 
and  examine  historically  the  state  of  the  island. 

Saint  Vincent's,  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Colum- 
bus, contains  about  84,000  acres,  and  is  twenty-four 
miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  The  Spaniards 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  attempt  obtaining 
possession,  because  the  Indians,  who  made  it  their 
place  of  rendezvous  in  expeditions  to  the  continent, 
were  in  great  force.  These  Indians,  who  are  commonly 
taken  for  the  Aborigines,  are  denominated  red^  some- 
times yellow  Carribs*.  They  are  described  as  a  mild 
and  moderate  race;  of  low  stature,  inhabiting  the 
woods  in  scattered  feimilies,  in  a  state  of  primitive  sim- 
pUdty,  and  under  a  kind  of  patriarchal  government. 
-  At  a  period  which  cannot  be  exacdy  ascertained, 
but  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  ship  from  Guinea,  with  a  cargo  of  slaves,  was  wreck^ 
or  run  on  shore ;  the  negroes  escaped,  and,  either  by 
favour  or  force,  established  themselves  on  the  island. 
They  were  of  the  Mocoa  race;  taU,  stout,  violent, 
irritable,  and  crafty.  They  soon  increased  in  numbers 
by  intermarrying  among  themselves  and  with  the 
natives,  and  began  to  invade  the  property  of  their  too* 
confiding  hosts.  After  a  series  of  struggles,  tiie  in- 
truders obtained  possession  of  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  the  country,  and,  by  frequent  slaughter,  reduced 
the  number  of  their  opponents  to  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. The  descendants  of  these  Africans  were  called 
black  Carribs. 

In  1719,  the  disputes  between  the  races  of  Carribs 
being  carried  on  with  great  violence,  the  French  in- 
habitants of  Martinique,  conceiving  hopes  that,  by 
&vouring  one  party,  and  subduing  the  other,  they  might 
gain  possession  of  the  island,  landed  a  considerable 
force,  and,  calling  themselves  allies  of  the  red  Carribs, 


*  I  hare  adopted  the  common  orthography  of  this  word :  it  is  sometimea 
spelt  Charibb,  and  Bryan  Edwards  writes  it  Charaibe, 
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committed  some  hostilities  on  the  other  party.    Either      ^^x*' 
through  fear  or  jealousy,  the  expected  assistance  was  ' 

however  withheld ;  and,  after  losing  many  lives,  the  1773. 
French  were  ccnnpelled  to  make  peace.  Failing  in 
their  hopes  of  conquest,  they  succeeded  in  ohtaining 
an  establishment  by  negotiation,  aud,  from  small  begin* 
nings,  increased  Iheir  number  of  settiers  to  eight 
hundred  whites  and  three  thousand  slaves.  They  did 
not  acquire  this  advantage  without  many  humihating 
concessions  and  mortifying  insults ;  they  were  obliged 
to  submit,  without  resistance,  to  all  the  caprices  of 
savage  licentiousness,  to  permit  the  seduction  of  their 
slaves,  the  plundering  and  burning  of  their  estates, 
and  to  compromise  with  the  black  Carribs  under  terms 
of  abject  and  degrading  submission*.  Hoping  that  by 
temporizing,  they  should  gain  an  entire  ascendancy, 
they  endeavoured  to  hve  on  amicable  terms  with  these 
savages,  to  whom  they  imparted  a  small  knowledge  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  affecting  towards  them  an  extras 
ordinary  attachment. 

While  Saint  Vincent's,  and  other  islands  inhabited  Arrange- 
by  the  Carribs,  were  thus  anxiously  coveted  by  the  S^^^^^x- 
French,  they  were  no  less  objects  of  desire  to  the  la-chapeUe; 
£jiglish ;  and,  after  a  long  and  ineffectual  contest,  it 
was  agreed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-laFChapelle,  in  1748, 
that  those  islands  should  be  considered  neutral,  the 
property  being  vested  in  the  Carribs,  but  European 
subjects  were  to  retain  their  private  possessions.    Both 
nations  were  afterwards  dissatisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, in  which,  from  mutual  jealousy,  they  had  con- 
ceded their  own  rights  into  the  hands  of  a  race  who 
were  not  parties  to  the  contract.     In  the  n^otiation  at  the  peace 
of  1762,  they  adopted  a  contrary  system ;  and,  without  ^^  ^^^*^- 
naming  the  Carribs,  or  adverting  to  their  claims,  real 
or  imaginary,  the  island  of  Dominica,  St.  Vincent's, 

*  The  following  instance  is  given  by  the  Abb^  Raynal.  "  The  black  Carribs, 
'*  conquerors  and  masters  of  all  the  leewaid  coast,  required  of  the  Europeans, 
"  that  they  should  again  buy  the  lands  they  had  already  purchased.  A  French- 
"  man  attempted  to  shew  the  deed  of  conveyance  from  a  red  Carrib ;  I  know  not, 
"  said  a  black  Carrib,  what  the  paper  says;  but  read  what  is  written  on  my 
"  arrow.  There  you  may  see,  in  characters  which  do  not  lie,  that  if  you  do  not 
"  give  what  I  demand,  I  will  go  and  bum  your  house  to-night." 
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and  Tobago,  were  allotted  to  Great  Britain,  while 
France  kept  possession  of  St.  Lucia*. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  English,  many  of  the  French 
inhabitants  left  St.  Vincent's,  and  the  Carribs  also 
solicited  from  the  French  governor  of  St.  Lucia  per- 
mission to  settle  there,  wMch  was  refused.  A  com- 
mission was  framed  for  surveying  and  disposing  of  the 
lands ;  but,  although  no  stipulation  was  made  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  forbad  the 
commissioners  to  suffer  any  survey  of  the  territory 
inhabited  or  claimed  by  the  Carribs,  till  the  receipt  of 
further  instructions,  that  their  numbers,  dispositions, 
and  settlements  might  be  more  ftdly  known. 

At  first,  the  Carribs,  uncertain  of  their  future 
destiny,  shewed  the  utmost  humility ;  and,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  propositions  of  government,  many  of 
them  took  the  oaths  of  alliance,  and  were  received 
as  subjects,  shewing  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
transaction,  expressing  themselves  much  feivoured 
and  obliged  by  being  placed  on  such  a  footing,  and 
consenting  to  give  up  such  lands  as  they  could  not 
cultivate-f.  Afterward,  however,  when  they  understood 
the  nature  of  the  instructions  to  the  commissioners, 
and  had  received  advice  from  the  French,  they  claimed 
more  land  than  could  be  useftd,  or  than,  under  other 
circumstances,  they  would  have  presumed  to  demandj. 

After  three  years,  William  Young,  Esq.  first  com- 
missioner for  the  sale  of  lands,  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Treasury,  stated,  that  the  total  number  of  Carribs  did 
not  exceed  two  th(»isand,  including  wom^i  and  chil- 
dren: the  original  Carribs  being  reduced  to  a  very 
small  number §,  living  remote. from  the  blacks,  and 
under  continual  apprehensions  from  their  known  fe- 
rocity. The  black  Carribs  were  scattered  over  the 
most  extensive  and  finest  part  of  the  island;  but  they 
cultivated  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  in  detached 

•  In  this  account  I  have  principally  followed  Edward's  History  of  the  West 
Indies,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  chap.  3,  with  occasional  references  to  Baynal,  Guthrie,  and 
Hie  papers  produced  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

t  Report  of  Mr.  Maitland  and  other  persons  concerned  in  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent,  to  Lord  Hillsborough ;  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvii.  p.  593. 

1  Memorial  of  Mr.  William  Young;  same,  p.  575. 

i  According  to  the  best  accounts,  not  above  one  himdred  fiunilies. 
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pieces,  principally  relying  on  hunting  and  fishing  for      ^xx^* 
subsistence.     As  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  colo-  ' 

nists  that  these  lands  should  remain  in  the  possession  1773. 
of  lawless  savages,  Mr.  Young  requested  further  in- 
structions, intimating  that  it  would  be  proper  to  pro- 
tect the  red  Carribs ;  as  permitting  their  extermination 
by  the  blacks  would  be  repugnant  to  humanity ;  and 
he  considered,  as  a  subject  of  curious  speculation,  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  would  reconcile  the  hap- 
piness of  both  races  of  Carribs  with  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  British  subjects*. 

In  pursuance  of  Mr.  Young's  recommendation,  the  jan.  1768. 
lords  of  the  treasury  instructed  the  commissioners  to  ^^^ 
survey  and  dispose  of  certain  parts  of  the  island  claimed 
by  the  Carribs;  but  not  to  attempt  removing  them 
until  notice  of  the  whole  arrangement  and  design 
should  be  folly  imparted  to  and  understood  by  their 
chiefe.  Humanity,  mildness,  and  attention  to  the 
habits  and  convenience  of  the  Carribs,  were  expressly 
enjoined ;  the  commissioners  were  restricted  from  re- 
ceiving fees,  directed  to  avoid  violence,  and  to  observe 
the  strictest  good  faith  in  their  transactions.  In  the 
lands  allotted  in  exchange,  no  quit-rent  was  to  be  re- 
served ;  and  the  Carribs  were  to  receive  the  sum  of 
four  Johannes,  or  seven  pounds  four  shillings  sterling, 
for  every  acre  they  had  clearedf . 

On  receipt  of  these  instructions,  the  King's  sur-  M^y  1769. 
veyors  began  to  examine  the  country,  and  make  a  Proceedings 
road.     The  black  Carribs,  filled  with  alarm  and  indig-  missionere! 
nation,  assembled  two  hundred  men  in  arms,  and,  5[°®^^°^ 
loudly  declaring  their  resolution  to  maintain  their  free-  cambs. 
dom  and  preserve  their  lands,  insulted  and  obstructed 
the  surveyors,  and,  surrrounding  a  detachment  of  forty 
men,  sent  to  guard  them,  cut  off  every  supply  of  water 
and  provision.     Mr.  Alexander,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, acting  for  the  governor  in  his  absence,  collected  a 
hundred  troops ;  but,  having  positive  instructions  to  Ammge- 
avoid  hostilities,  proposed  to  suspend  making  the  road,  ment. 


*  See  this  memorial  at  length,  ubi  supra, 
t  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvii,  p.  582. 
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CHAP,      and  desist  ftom  all  proceedings,  until  further  orders 

ficom  the  King,  of  which  he  would  give  due  notice  : 

1773.  the  Carribs,  satisfied  with  this  declaration,  promised  to 
return  quietly  to  their  habitations ;  the  forty  men  were 
liberated,  and  tranquillity  restored  without  bloodshed*. 
An  appeal  to  force  soon  appeared  inevitable.  The 
vioienc^.  ^^  Carribs  de^dared  their  resolution  not  to  suffer  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  surveyors ;  prevented  the  military  firom 
going  to  their  new  bairacks  at  Mercerika;  pulled 
down  the  house  allotted  for  that  purpose ;  denied  sub- 
jection to  the  King ;  and  professed  a  resolution  to  pre- 
serve their  ind^>endence.  After  the  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Alexander,  they  broke  up  the  road  begun 
by  the  troops  and  surveyors,  burned  the  huts  ere^:ed 
for  their  use,  and  committed  many  ravages  on  the 
neighbouring  plantations.  The  red  Carribs  did  not 
interfere  in  the  contest ;  and  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
diewed  humane  attention  toward  them,  by  directing, 
that,  if  the  remains  of  this  unfortunate  people  wished 
to  be  settled  apart  firom  the  negroes^  thdr  inclination 
should  be  complied  with. 
Artifices  of  Nor  would  the  black  Carribs  probably  have  shewn 

the  French,  go  determiued  an  opposition,  on  a  point  of  no  im- 
portance to  them,  but  for  the  artful  instigation  of  the 
French,  who  used  all  means  to  excite  antipathy  against 
the  English ;  even  the  little  information  they  imparted 
of  the  Catholic  religion  was  subservient  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  and,  in  execrating  the  British  name,  the  Carribs 
did  not  forget  to  stigmatize  them  as  heretics.  For 
some  time  after  the  peace,  however,  no  instance  of 
disaffection  had  appeared,  except  that  of  maintaining 
a  contraband  intercourse  with  the  French  inhabitants 
of  St.  Lucia  and  Martinique,  and  declining  all  com- 
merce vrith  the  English  in  St.  Vincent's.  From  the 
vicinity  of  St  Lucia,  and  the  ancient  habits  of  the 
Carribs,  this  preference  might  have  been  considered  of 
small  importance,  had  not  the  malignant  genius  of  the 

*  See  Lieutenant-governor  Fitzmaurice's  letter  to  Lord  HilU>borougfa ;  Mr. 
Wm.  Young's  letter  to  Harry  Alexander ;  the  letter  of  Mr.  Alexander  to  Lieu- 
tenant-governor Fitzmaurice,  and  the  memorials  and  subsequent  papers,  passim. 
Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvii.  p.  587,  et  seqq. 
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French  soon  rendered  it  extremely  dangerous.     The      ^xx^' 
Carribs  were  instigated  to  resist  the  claims  of  England 


by  French  emissaries,  whose  intrigues  in  the  West  1773. 
Indies  formed  a  part  of  the  plan  which  prompted  the 
attack  on  the  British  property  at  Falkland's  Island. 
They  taught  the  black  Carribs  to  beHeve,  that,  as  they 
were  mostly  descended  from  a  race  of  slaves,  bound  in 
an  Enghsh  ship  to  Barbadoes,  the  heir  of  the  owner 
had  obtained  an  order  to  sell  them  as  his  property ; 
and  when  animosity  was  thus  sufficiently  excited,  the 
French  supplied  them  with  fire-arms,  and  encouraged 
hostilities. 

The  removal  of  four  companies  of  the  regiment 
stationed  at  St.  Vincent's  to  Dominica,  was  the  signal 
for  armed  opposition  ;  and  at  that  crisis  they  attacked 
the  surveyors. 

The  planters  of  St.  Vincent's  were  in  daily  expec^  Alarms  and 
tation  of  a  war  with  France;  and  saw  that,  in  the  ^^^or 
defenceless  state  of  the  island,  surrounded  by  a  nume-  thepianteis. 
rous  and  inveterate  enemy  well  armed,  and  disciplined 
by  French  fugitives,  their  property  and  lives  were  on  a 
most  insecure  and  hazardous  tenure.  Rumours  of 
projected  massacres  and  conflagrations  were  circulated. 
The  planters  described  their  condition  in  terms  denoting 
anxiety  and  solicitude;  and  all  their  dispatches  to 
government,  after  the  late  commotion,  eamestiy  re- 
quested an  augmentation  of  the  armed  force.  Avarice, 
too,  had  its  share  in  these  representations,  as  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Alexander  strongly  expressed  his  impatience 
at  being  restrained  from  extremities,  his  reluctance  at 
leaving  so  soon  that  fine  cream  part  of  the  island^  and 
his  hopes  that  his  absence  from  it  would  be  but  short*. 

The  lieutenant-governor,  however,  endeavoured  to  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
restore  tranquillity;    he  embodied   the  militia.,  and  lieutenant. 
issued  a  mild  and  temperate   proclamation    to    the  fou^'june, 
Carribs.     He  forwarded  to  government,  by  the  hands  ^^69- 
of  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  a  correct  delineation 
of  the  state  of  the  colony,  but  forcibly  represented  the 
impossibility  of  retaining  an  advantageous  possession, 

•  See  the  papers  in  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvii.  p.  575  to  639. 
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while  so  lai^e  a  portion  of  the  island  was  occupied  by 
the  negroes,  without  any  mixture  of  white  inhabitants, 
as  they  must  continue  uncivilized,  lawless,  disaffected, 
useless,  and  prone,  in  case  of  war,  to  join  the  enemy. 
He  also  observed,  that,  ^^  as,  from  the  most  exact  cal- 
'^  dilations,  they  could  not  exceed  a  thousand  fighting 
^^  men,  although  headed  by  several  intelligent  andreso- 
"  lute  chie&,  another  regiment  properly  disposed,  as- 
^'  sisted  by  His  Majesty's  ships,  together  with  some 
'^  expense  for  presents,  and  other  incidental  charges, 
"  would  insure  their  submission  to  government  with 
'^  little  or  no  bloodshed ;  the  white  inhabitants  could 
^'  then  live  peaceably  among  them,  and  the  expense 
"  would  be  greatly  overpaid  by  the  sale  of  the  lands*." 

The  British  cabinet  was  not  influenced  by  these 
representations  to  adopt  rash  or  violent  proceedings. 
The  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  in  a  prudent  and  temperate 
letter  to  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  approved  his  measures  of 
defence,  authorized  him,  in  case  of  continued  hostility, 
to  make  application  to  General  Gage,  at  New  York, 
for  additional  troops ;  but  expressly  ordered  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  transmit  to  the  general  a  full  and 
explicit  representation  of  the  state  of  the  island,  a 
minute  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  making  such 
requisition,  and  his  motives  for  fixing  on  any  precise 
number  of  men-f. 

Elated  with  their  success  in  opposing  the  survey- 
ors, the  black  Carribs  increased  in  insolence  and  fero- 
city. They  sent  an  embassy  to  Count  d'Ennery,  or 
d'Henri,  governor  of  Martinique,  offering,  with  a  small 
assistance,  to  cut  off  all  the  English,  and  destroy  their 
settlements.  The  humanity  of  the  French  governor 
prevented  his  acceding  to  this  horrible  proposition; 
and  as  the  militia  was  soon  afterward  raiised,  the 
Carribs,  for  a  short  period,  affected  humility  and  sub- 
mission J.     Yet  they  continued  an  illicit  intercourse 


•  See  Fitxmaurice's  letter  to  Lord  Hillsborough.  Same,  p.  597;  and  his 
Proclamation,  p.  603. 

t  Lord  Hillsborough's  letter  to  I^ieutenant-govomor  Fitzmaurice,  ibid, 
p.  597. 

}  ReporU  of  Mr.  Maitland  and  others.     Same,  p.  603. 
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with  the  French  islands,  and  the  successor  of  Count      ^xx^' 
d'Ennery,  and  the  governor  of  St.  Lucia,  appear  to  .' 

have  encouraged  them  in  acts  of  hostility  and  insu- 
bordination. The  Carribs  used  continual  endeavours 
to  seduce  or  even  steal  the  slaves  belonging  to  the 
planters;  crudly  murdering  those  who  would  not 
work  or  consent  to  be  sold  to  the  French.  Although 
the  magistrates  received  full  information  of  the  names 
and  residences  of  the  p^petrators  of  these  enormities, 
they  durst  not  attempt  to  punish  them;  the  Carribs, 
armed  and  insulting,  traversed  every  part  of  the 
British  territory,  while  their  jealousy  guarded  every 
access  to  their  own  domain  *.  They  blocked  up  the 
high  road,  burned  the  houses  of  obnoxious  persons, 
and  threatened  to  destroy  the  King's  barracks  at 
Prince's  Bay,  a  settled  part  of  the  country,  far  distant 
from  that  which  they  inhabited  or  claimed. 

These  violences,  and  the  alarms  they  excited,  occa-  Representa- 
sioned  many  applications  to  the  King  and  council,  p3era  to^ 
supported  by  affidavits  and  documents  to  prove  the  the  King. 
dangerous  connexion  between  the  Carribs  and  the 
French.     The  proprietors  of  lands,  in  their  memorial,  22nd  June, 
demonstrated,  that  the  defence  of  the  whole  colony  ^^^^' 
in  case  of  a  war  would  be  incumbent  on  them,  while 
the  Carribs  not  only  forbad  all  approach  to  great  part 
of  the  island,  but  were  ready  with  a  superior  force  to 
assist  the  enemy.     The  planters  disclaimed  every  wish 
to  treat  the  savages  with  inhumanity,  but  merely  re- 
quired protection  for  their  lives  and  property,  that 
they  might  enjoy  advantageously  the  estates  they  had 
purchased  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Crown.     The  ^^^•'^^y* 
commissioners  for  the  sale  of  lands,  in  a  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  certified  many  of  the  same  facts,  and 
the  Board,  in  their  representation  to  the  King,  con-  ^oth  March, 
curred  in  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  insular  mill-  1770. 
tary  establishment. 

Still  the  ministry  was  desirous  to  avoid  extremities^  Deputation 
and  Governor  Melville,  in  consequence  of  the  indulgent  ^bs  to  ^^ 
and  fayourable  orders  transmitted  to  him,  received  with  Grenada. 

♦  Idem,  p.  367.     Report  of  tlic  Commissioners  ;  same,  p.  622. 

VOL.  I.  ^  ^        n        \ 
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kindness  a  deputation  of  about  fifty  Carribs,  who  at- 
tended him  at  Grenada,  to  exculpate  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  disaffection  to  the  British  government 
and  undue  intercourse  with  the  French*. 

Influenced  by  Governor  Melville's  representations, 
the  ministry  again  sent  instructions  to  the  commis- 
sioners, who  obtained  an  interview  with  the  principal 
Carribs  at  a  place  called  Mome  Garou,  and  made  a 
very  liberal  proffer  for  the  purchase  of  about  four 
thousand  acres  of  practicable  land,  which  they  only 
claimed,  but  did  not  inhabit,  with  an  assurance,  that 
the  rest  of  their  possessions  should  be  inalienably 
secured ;  but  the  Carribs  inflexibly  refused  to  permit 
a  settlement  in  any  part  of  the  country  over  which 
they  extended  a  claim.  Being  asked,  whether  they 
would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  subjects  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  one,  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
answered,  they  were  equally  independent  of  the  Kings 
of  Great  Britain  and  France ;  but  confessed  a  great 
partiality  to  the  French,  and  said,  the  Governor  of 
Martinique  had  promised  them  protection,  if  they 
obeyed  his  orders  in  refusing  to  surrender  any  portion 
of  land.  This  explicit  avowal,  combined  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  conference,  convinced  the  com- 
missioners that  the  Carribs  acted  entirely  under  French 
influence.  The  chief  did  not  appear  disinclined  to 
accede  to  the  proposals;  but  the  principal  speaker, 
who  seemed  to  possess  the  greatest  share  of  influence, 
had  resided  in  Martinique  firom  his  infancy,  and  was 
but  lately  returned  to  St.  Vincent's. 

In  reporting  these  transactions,  the  commissioners 
represented  the  impossibility  of  so  small  an  island 
continuing  long  divided  between  a  civilized  people  and 
savages  bound  by  no  ties  of  law  or  religion,  exempt, 
by  their  situation,  from  fear  of  punishment,  and  prompt, 
at  the  earliest  instigation,  to  ruin  the  colony.  They 
observed,  that  the  sale  of  the  land  was  no  longer  the 
most  important  object ;  but  the  honour  of  the  Crown 
became  concerned  for  the  protection  of  its  subjects 

♦  His  letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  interview,  is  dated  5th  July,  1770. 
Same,  p.  619. 
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against  a  lawless  race,  who  might  commit  any  kind  of      ^56?- 

violence  without  control ;  and  they  recommended  the     '__ 

former  plan  of  making  a  road,    and  mixing  white        1771. 
inhabitants  among  the  natives*. 

The  alarms  of  the  people  of  St.  Vincent's  were  Treacheiy 
increased  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
of  St.  Lucia,  in  which  the  Carribs  were  treated  as  ^'®"*^^- 
an  independent  people;   the  French  complained  to 
themselves  alone  of  their  deviations  from  propriety, 
demanded  redress,  without  reference  to  the  authority 
of  the  British  government;    and    mingled  with  the 
threats,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  use,  such  flatteries 
and  complacencies  as  tended  to  make  these  savages  still 
more  proud,  stubborn,  and  uncomplying  toward  the 
English  f. 

Mr.  Leyboume,  the  Governor  of  St.  Vincent's,  in-  aoth  May, 
closed  this  letter  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  and  suggested  ^JJ^^n. 
that,  as  an  hostile  correspondence  was  clearly  proved,  stnmces 
and  lenient  measures  had  been  found  ineffectual,  force  ^|^^^ 
must  be  the  last  resort :  the  tranquillity  of  the  island 
with  its  neighbours,  and  the  respectabihty  of  the  fleet 
in  those  seas,  rendered  the  time  particularly  advan- 
tageous:^. This  dispatch  was  accompanied  with  a 
memorial  from  the  council  and  assembly  to  the  King, 
expressiQg  their  fears  at  being  surrounded  by  lawless 
savages,  in  strength  and  number  far  superior  to  them- 
selves, and  notoriously  at  the  disposal  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  After  displaying  the  insults  and  injuries  they 
were  obliged  to  sustain  without  possibility  of  redress, 
they  claimed  protection  as  a  right,  from  their  having 
purchased  crown  lands  at  high  prices,  adventured 
their  health  and  fortunes,  and  strained  their  utmost 
credit  in  forming  the  settlement,  all  which  they  had 
done  under  a  firm  assurance  of  being  placed  in  as 
secure  a  situation  as  the  sister  islands.  They  observed, 
that  such  a  separate  empire  was  not  only  incompatible 
with  their  safety,  but  highly  derogatory  from  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  British  Crown ;  that  lenity 

•  Same,  p.  605. 

t  See  the  intercepted  letter,  dated  September,  1771.     Same,  p.  614. 

X  Same,  p.  615. 

O     O     2  ^  y 
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and  every  humane  expedient  had  been  long  tried  with- 
out success ;  but  with  natures  incapable  of  gratitude 
or  sentiment,  the  mild  hand  of  benevolence  lost  its 
effect,  and  forbearance  would  only  serve  (as  it  had 
already)  to  increase  the  insolence  of  the  Carribs,  while 
it  would  eventually  prove  the  greatest  cruelty  to  the 
King's  own  subjects. 

The  experience  of  nearly  five  years,  from  the  period 
when  an  attempt  was  first  made  to  purchase  from  ^e 
Carribs  a  part  of  their  lands,  had  ftdly  convinced  the 
British  government,  that  to  hold  the  island  in  its 
present  state  was  impossible,  and  that  they  must  either 
yield  it  up  to  the  French,  or  reduce  the  Carribs  to  sub- 
jection. The  delicacy  shewn  in  1764  in  not  imme- 
diately assuming  possession  of  the  vacant  lands,  and 
the  respect  paid  to  a  claim  without  either  occupancy 
or  cultivation,  had  subjected  the  colonists  to  much 
opposition,  rendered  the  savages  haughty  and  inflexible, 
and  enabled  them  to  court  and  obtain  that  countenance 
by  which  they  were  encouraged  to  insult  authority  and 
spurn  control. 

Orders  were  now  dispatched  to  the  commanders  of 
ships  on  the  leeward  station,  to  prevent  all  communi- 
cation between  the  Carribs  and  the  islands  of  Marti- 
nique and  St.  Lucia,  and  an  armed  force  was  ordered 
to  St.  Vincent's.  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Leyboume, 
the  secretary  of  state  explained  the  intentions  of  the 
cabinet.  From  a  hope  that  the  Carribs,  on  seeing  the 
hostile  preparations  and  knowing  the  resolution  of 
government,  would  avoid  extremities;  the  governor 
was  directed  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  in  promoting 
such  a  disposition,  to  avoid  uimecessary  severities, 
and,  in  whatever  mode  the  submission  of  the  Carribs 
might  be  obtained,  the  desirable  object  was,  to  con- 
tinue them  on  the  island,  under  conditions  which 
might  be  a  sufficient  pledge  of  safety,  and  with  an 
allotment  of  a  proper  portion  of  territory.  I^  how- 
ever, necessity  should  demand  their  removal,  they 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  an  unfrequented  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa,  or  a  desert  island  adjacent,  to  be 
treated  on  the  voyage  with  every  humanity,  and  when 
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put  on  shore,   supplied  with  provisions,  tools,   and      ^"x^' 
implements  requisite  for  their  present  and  fiiture  sub- 


sistence*. 1771. 

Two  regiments  were  dispatched  from  New  York, 
and  some  battalions  from  Dominica  and  other  islands; 
but  the  operations  being  commenced  late  in  the  year, 
the  result  was  unknown  when  the  affair  was  discussed 
in  parliament 

The  army  estimates  being  presented,  Mr.  Thomas  9tii  Dec. 
Townshend  required  an  examination  into  the  manage-  ^^S^ot 
ment  of  troops  in  the  West  Indies :  he  had  certain  Commons. 
information  that  the  regiments  in  St.  Vincent's  were 
unprovided  with  tents  or  camp  equipage,  and  slept  in 
the  woods  without  covering.  Alderman  Trecothick 
asserted,  that  a  scene  of  iniquity  and  cruelty  was  being 
transacted  in  St.  Vincent's,  similar  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Spaniards  toward  the  Mexicans,  and  demanded 
the  cause  of  those  hostilities  against  a  defenceless, 
innocent,  and  inoffensive  people.  Colonel  Barre,  in  a 
speech  of  some  length,  reprobated  the  wanton  manner 
in  which  the  lives  of  the  troops  were  sacrificed ;  and 
Lord  Greorge  Germaine  spoke  with  vehemence  on  the 
same  side.  Lord  North,  barely  reminding  the  house 
that  they  were  deserting  the  business  of  the  day,  pro- 
fessed his  willingness  to  meet  the  inquiry,  and  furnish 
all  proper  information.  Mr.  Townshend,  however, 
promised  to  prosecute  the  subject,  and  two  days  after-  nth  Dec 
ward  made  a  motion  for  papers,  which  were  readily 
granted,  and  clearly  proved  that  the  charge  of  neglect- 
ing the  accommodation  of  the  troops  was  unfounded. 

The  general  question  came  again  under  considered  loth  Feb. 
tion  after  the  recess,  when  Mr.  Townshend  moved,  that  witaesses 
Generals  Wooten  and  Trapaud,  commanders  of  the  examined. 
two  regiments  employed  at  St.  Vincent's,  should  be 
examined.    Greneral  Wooten  had  received  no  accounts ; 
General  Trapaud  read  an  extract  of  a  letter,  dated 
the  14th  of  November,  and  received  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, in  these  words :  "  The  mortality  among  the 
"  men  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  heavy  and  continual 

♦  Sec  Lord  Hillsborough's  letter  to  GoTernor  Leyboume,  p.  632. 
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"  rains  which  we  have  at  this  season.  The  poor 
"  Carribs  have  been  ill  used.  They  act  with  great 
^'  caution ;  and  the  woods  are  so  thick,  that  they 
"  knock  our  men  down  with  the  greatest  security  to 
"  themselves,  as  it  is  impossible  we  can  see  them. 
"  We  have  only  been  able  to  penetrate  four  miles  into 
"  the  country.  God  knows  how  this  pretty  expedition 
"  will  end ;  all  we  hope  for  is,  that  the  promoters  and 
^'  contrivers  of  it  will  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and 
"  severe  account"  The  credit  which  might  be  due  to 
thiB  imperfect  and  speculative  scrap  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished, by  a  declaration  from  the  minister,  that  no 
letter  either  of  complaint  or  intelligence  had  been 
received  by  the  secretary  of  state  since  the  17th  of 
November. 

On  a  subsequent  day,  evidence  was  examined, 
chiefly  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  Carribs.  Two 
witnesses.  Lieutenant  Fletcher  and  Governor  Gore, 
spoke  of  them  in  advantageous  terms ;  but  the  former 
left  the  island  in  1757,  the  latter  in  1765.  Captain 
Farquhar,  who  had  acted  as  Governor  Melville's 
deputy  for  eleven  months,  declared  he  knew  no  in- 
stances of  their  ill  behaviour,  but  found  them  peace- 
able, and  disposed  to  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  Cap- 
tain Ross,  who  had  recently  left  the  colony,  declared, 
they  were  by  nature  thieves,  and  unworfliy  of  con- 
fidence. Mr.  Sharpe,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly, 
deposed,  that  they  were  a  faithless  people,  and  while 
they  continued  in  the  island,  neither  the  lives  nor  pro- 
perty of  His  Majesty's  subjects  could  be  secure ;  that 
assassinations  and  robberies  were  frequent ;  that  his 
own  negroes  had  been  murdered  in  the  field ;  and  no 
inducements  were  wanting  to  encourage  the  slaves  to 
desert ;  the  Carribs  were  much  addicted  to  drinking, 
and  in  their  debaucheries  were  cruel,  and  abandoned 
to  every  species  of  vice.  Their  overtures  to  Count 
d*Ennery  were  also  proved. 

Mr.  Townshend  expatiated  on  the  cruelties  and  in- 
justice to  which  the  Carribs  were  exposed,  and  des- 
canted on  the  unparalleled  inhumanity  of  sending  them 
to  an  uninhabited  island,  where  they  must  perish  by 
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famine,  or,  if  landed  on  the  continent,  fall  a  prey  to  the      ^Sx^* 
merciless  n^ro  inhabitants ;  and  that,  by  means  of  the 


still  more  merciless  negroes  of  the  cabinet.  He  made  1773. 
two  motions ;  first.  That  the  expedition  to  St.  Vincent's 
was  undertaken  without  sufficient  provocation,  upon 
the  representations  of  interested  men,  and  must,  if  sue* 
cessfid,  end  in  total  extirpation ;  the  other.  That  the 
military  were  sent  out  in  an  improper  season  of  the 
year,  and  that  the  ruin  of  some  of  the  best  troops  in 
the  service  was  hke  to  ensue. 

A  long  debate  was  maintained,  in  which  few  sub- 
stantial arguments  were  used.  Colonel  Barre  made  a 
ludicrous  comparison  between  Mr.  Alexander,  the 
president  of  the  council,  and  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
In  descanting  on  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners 
toward  the  Carribs,  he  introduced  an  anedote  of  the 
late  war  in  America.  A  volimteer  being  on  a  party, 
with  some  light  infantry  and  a  few  friendly  Indians, 
they  were  surrounded;  the  volunteer  shewing  signs  of 
alarm,  an  Indian,  an  old  firiend,  inquired  the  cause ; 
the  volunteer  expressed  a  dread  of  being  scalped  by  the 
enemy.  O !  replied  the  Indian,  I  will  remove  that 
uneasiness,  for  I  shall  take  care  to  scalp  you  myself. 
The  proceedings  of  government  were  ably  defended  by 
Mr.  Hans  Stanley,  Lord  Barrington,  and  Lord  North. 
The  motions  were  lost  by  great  majorities* ;  and  another, 
for  an  address  to  inform  the  House  by  whose  advice 
the  expedition  was  undertaken,  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 

Before  the  termination  of  the  debates,  the  subject  Termination 
of  them  ceased  to  exist     After  a  campaign  inevitably  ^^  '^^' 
protracted  by  the  nature  of  the  country  and  of  the 
enemy,  the  British  troops,  aided  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  fleet,  which  prevented  all   extraneous    succour, 
made  the  enemy  accede  to  a  treaty,  by  which  every  uq^j^^ 
point  in  contest  was  fully   adjusted.     The  Carribs 
acknowledging  subjection,  and  agreeing  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  an  ample  portion  of  land  was  al- 
lotted, and  guaranteed  to  them  for  ever.     The  British 

•  206  to  88—199  to  78. 
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CHAP. 
XX. 

1773. 


9th  Feb. 
Increase  of 
pay  of  cap- 
tains in  tho 
nary. 


March  5. 


Jan. 

Promotion 
of  military 
offlceis. 


subjects  were  to  have  firee  access  to  this  territory  in 
search  of  runaway  slaves,  and  to  make  roads  in  every 
direction ;  and  the  laws  of  Britain  were  to  be  re- 
sorted to  in  cases  between  the  Carribs  and  the  ookv 
nists,  although,  in  their  transactions  with  each  other, 
the  savages  were  left  at  liberty  to  regulate  themselves 
by  their  own  customs.  The  loss  in  this  expediticm 
was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  killed;  one  hundred 
and  ten  fell  victims  to  the  dimate,  and,  at  the  time  of 
concluding  the  treaty,  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
were  sick  and  wounded*. 

A  petition  bom  the  captains  of  the  navy,  for  an 
increase  of  pay,  was  presented  by  Lord  Howe.  It  set 
forth  the  wants  and  the  merits  of  the  petitioners  in 
manly  and  modest  terms,  and  was  supported  with  firm 
arguments  and  accurate  historical  statements  by  the 
noble  mover,  by  Sir  Gilbert  EUiot,  Captain  Constant 
tine  Phipps,  and  some  other  members.  Sir  Greorge  Sa- 
vile,  Colonel  Barre,  and  others  of  the  opposition,  pressed 
into  the  cause  arguments  of  a  more  general  political 
description.  Lord  North,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Welbore 
Ellis,  opposed  the  reception  of  the  petition,  as  tending 
to  increase  pubUc  burthens  already  severely  felt,  and 
the  possibility  that  the  success  of  the  petition  might 
encourage  other,  less  meritorious,  servants  o£  the  public 
to  make  similar  applications.  These  arguments  suc- 
ceeded so  m,  that  the  minister  found  himself,  on  a  di- 
vision, in  a  very  inconsiderable  minority  j*.  The  peti- 
tion was  referred  to  a  committee,  on  whose  report 
another  debate  took  place ;  but  finally  an  address  was 
voted  to  the  King,  and  the  salary  of  the  captains  was 
augmented  by  two  shillings  a  day. 

As  having  some  affinity  to  this  matter,  although  it 
produced  no  parliamentary  discussion,  may  be  men- 
tioned a  promotion  of  military  officers  which  took  place 


*  See  the  treaty  of  peace,  comprised  in  24  articles;  History  of  Lord  North's 
Administration,  p.  95,  et  seq.  I  luiTe  detailed  this  transaction  at  great  length, 
and  quoted  the  authoritieewith  minuteness,  on  account  of  Uie  nusepiwentations 
which  have  prerailed  on  the  subject.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  this  struggle 
was  maintained  at  St.  Vincent's,  the  Portuguese  in  the  Brazils,  and  the  Dutch  in 
Surinam,  both  allies  of  England,  were  en^^iged  in  contests  with  the  natires,  and 
with  their  rebellious  sUtcs. 

t  The  numbers  were  154  to  45. 
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early  in  the  year.     An  advancement  of  rank,  unac-       ^xx^ " 
companied  with  emoluments,  was  given  to  three  lieu- 


tenant-colonels, one  of  whom  received  this  honour  in  1773. 
preference  to  Colonel  Barre  and  Sir  Hugh  Williams,  cdond  Ban^ 
both  senior  to  him  in  rank,  but  whose  parliamentary 
conduct  could  not  be  pleasing  to  government.  Justly 
offended  at  this  proceeding,  the  colonel,  after  much 
consultation  with  Lord  Chatham,  and  some  correspon- 
dence with  the  secretary  at  war,  requested  permission 
to  retire  from  the  service,  and  received  for  answer, 
that  it  was  granted*. 

A  bill  was  again  brought  in,  considerably  altered  Feb.  and  Mar. 
fit)m  that  of  last  year,  for  the  relief  of  the  protestant  fr^d^Scra 
dissenters.     It  was  debated  in  an  animated  manner,  in  ejected. 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  passed;  but  was  rejected  23rd  Feb. 
by  the  Lordsf.       Sir  William  Meredith    also  made 
a  motion  relative  to  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
at  the  time  of  matriculation  in  the  universities ;  but, 
after  a  long  debate,  it  was  negatived. 

*  Letters  between  Lord  Chatham  and  Colonel  Barr^:  Correspondence,  vol. 
iv.  p.  212  to  250 :  and  a  letter  of  Lord  Shelbume,  p.  253. 

t  Contents  26 — ^proxiee  2 — ^non-contents  65.  On  this  occasion,  the  follow- 
ing obeerrations  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Lord  Chatham.  Dr.  Drummond, 
aichbishop  of  York,  having  called  the  dissenting  ministers  *'  Men  of  close  ambi- 
*'  tion,"  Lord  Chatham  accused  him  of  judging  unchaiitablv :  "  Whoever 
"  bron^^t  such  a  charge  against  them,  defamed."  Here  he  pausea,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded— '*  The  dissenting  ministers  are  represented  as  men  of  close  ambition. 
"  They  are  so,  my  lords ;  and  their  ambition  is  to  keep  eioee  to  the  college  ofJUh- 
"  ermen^  not  of  cardmaU,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  inspired  apostles,  not  to  the  de- 
"  crees  of  interested  and  aspiring  bishops.  They  contend  for  a  spiritual  creed, 
"  and  sforitual  worship.  We  have  a  Calvinistic  creed,  a  Polish  liturgy,  and  an 
"  Arminian  clergy."  This  debate  is  not  reported,  and  for  this  speech  I  have  no 
authority,  except  a  report  of  Mr.  Burke's  speech  on  the  2nd  of  March  1790. 
This  supposed  effusion  of  Lord  Chatham  has  been  frequently  quoted  by  persons 
hostile  to  the  Church  of  England  by  law  established.  I  much  doubt  the  intro- 
duction of  it  by  Mr.  Burke  into  his  speech;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  Lord 
Chatham  could  not  have  uttered  it  on  the  occasion  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
bill  was  brought  up  from  the  Commons,  and  read  a  first  time,  on  the  26th  of 
March.  On  the  ^d  of  April,  there  was  a  petition  against  it,  signed  by  a  great 
number  of  protestant  dissenting  ministers  and  other  protestant  dissenters ;  it  was 
then  read  a  second  time,  and,  on  a  motion  for  its  commitment,  rejected.  Lord 
Chatham  was  not  in  iiud  house  on  either  day.  Lords'  Journals,  vol.  xxxiii. 
pp.  577, 580,  597,  601.  His  Lordship  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  were  both 
present  on  the  19th  of  May  1772 ;  and  the  editor  of  Lord  Chatham's  Corre- 
spondence (vol.  iv.  p.  219)  cites,  from  a  contemporary  newspaper,  a  passage  in 
a  supposed  speech  of  his  lordship,  bearing  in  one  part  a  very  slight  resemblance 
to  that  whidi  above  is  printed  in  italics. 
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LETTERS  between  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Melcombe, 
on  the  state  of  Parties  and  Politics,  previous  to, 
and  during,  Lord  Bute's  Administration. 

Mr.  Dodinffton  to  Lord  Bute. 

(Extract.)    22nd  December,  1760. 

The  more  I  think  of  the  conyersation  of  last  Saturday 
about  single  resignations,  or  even  combined  aggressions,  the 
more  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  nothing  should  be 
done  that  can  justly  be  imputed  to  precipitation,  nothing 
delayed  that  can  be  imputed  to  fear  of  them.  This  I  say  in 
case  of  aggression,  which  I  think  and  hope  will  never  hap- 
pen. However,  as  I  think  they  will  drop  off  ere  long,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  think  only  with  yourself,  and  your  royal 
master,  of  proper  persons  to  fill  up  the  first  rank  with  you  in 
case  of  death  or  desertion. 

Remember,  my  noble  and  generous  Mend,  that  to  re- 
cover monarchy  from  the  inveterate  usurpation  pf  oligarchy 
is  a  point  too  arduous  and  important  to  be  achieved  without 
much  difiiculty,  and  some  degree  of  danger;  though  none 
but  what  attentive  moderation  and  unalterable  fimmess  will 
certainly  surmount. 

Paper  read  hy  Mr.  Dodinffton  to  Lord  Bute. 

16th  January,  1761. 

If  the  intelligence  they  bring  me  be  true,  Mr.  Pitt  goes 
down  fast  in  the  city,  and  faster  at  this  end  of  the  town :  tliey 
add,  you  rise  daily. 

This  may  not  be  true :  but  if  he  sinks,  you  will  observe 
his  system  sinks  with  him,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to 
replace  it  but  recalling  the  troops,  and  leaving  Hanover  in 
deposit. 

If  this  should  come  to  be  the  case,  and  you  cannot  make  a 
separate  peace  upon  the  present  foot,  it  seems  not  far  off, 
either  from  absolute  necessity,  or  from  the  arrogance  of  those 
whose  presumption  and  court  to  the  closet  first  plunged  us 
into  iins  distress,  or  from  the  united  voice  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  Should  not  a  measure  so 
extremely  popular  as  the  sacrificing  that  country  to  this  for 
a  time,  to  secure  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace,  both 
which  experience  has  shewn  cannot  be  done  by  sacrificing 
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this  country  to  that :  should  not  then  a  measure  so  endearing^ 
so  much  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  three  months 
ago,  come  mmiediately  £rom  the  King^  and,  by  his  order,  be 
carried  into  execution  by  the  hands  in  which  he  places  his 
whole  confidence  ?  Be  pleased  to  reflect  a  moment  on  this, 
and  prepare  yourself  for  this  event,  if  necessity,  presumption, 
or  the  Yoioe  of  the  nation,  should  force  it  upon  you. 

Lord  Mdcombe  to  Lord  Bute,  on  Mr.  PitPs  resignation. 

(Extract.)  ^      6th  October,  1671. 
I  sincerely  wish  your  Lordship  joy  of  being  delivered  of 
a  most  impracticable  colleague.  His  Majesty  of  a  most  impe- 
rious servant,  and  the  country  of  a  most  dangerous  minister. 
I  am  told  that  the  people  are  sullen  about  it 

Lord  Bute  to  Lord  Meloombe. 

8th  October,  1761. 
My  dear  Lord, 
Whatever  private  motives  of  uneasiness  I  might  have  in 
the  late  administration,  I  am  far  from  thinking  the  dissolution 
of  it  favourable  in  the  present  minute  to  the  King's  affairs. 
Without  entering  into  the  causes  of  the  war,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  it  was  a  national  one,  and  that  the  honour  of 
the  nation  is  pledged  to  support  its  allies.     You,  my  dear  ^ 
Lord,  cannot  dislike  it  more  than  I  do ;  but,  as  we  have  to 
do  with  a  most  treacherous  enemy,  whose  infamous  prevari- 
cations have  been  so  lately  experienced,  we  must  act  with 
redoubled  vigour  and  spirit  before  we  can  hope  to  bring  them 
to  such  a  peace  as,  from  our  repeated  conquests,  this  country 
has  a  right  to  expect,  such  a  peace  as  I  (with  this  load  of 
responsibility)  durst  put  my  name  to.     This  being  so,  the  ^ 
change  of  a  minister  cannot,  at  present,  make  any  remarkable 
change  in  measures.     I  sigh  after  peace,  but  will  not  sue  for  -> 
it:   not  out  of  pride  or  from  motives  of  self-preservation 
(though  both  might  without  dishonour  be  urged),  but  from 
a  thorough  conviction  that  begging  it  from  France  is  not  the  ^ 
way  to  procure  it     Indeed,  my  good  Lord,  my  situation,  at 
all  times  perilous,  is  become  much  more  so,  for  I  am  no  * 
stranger  to  the  language  held  in  this  great  dty :  our  darUng^s 
resignation  is  owing  to  Lord  Bute,  who  might  have  prevented  - 
it  with  the  King,  and  he  must  answer  for  all  the  conse- 
quences; which  is,  in  other  words,  for  the  miscarriage  of 
another's  sjrstem,  that  he  (Pitt)  himself  could  not  have  pre- 
vented.    All  this  keeps  up  my   attention,  strengthens  my 
minjd  without  alarming  it,  and  not  only  whispers  caution,  but  ^ 
steadiness  and  resolution. 
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Lord  Mdeombe  ta  Lard  Bute  (in  answer). 

8th  October,  1761. 

I  look  upon  the  late  event  as  an  obstacle  removed,  not  as 
added,  when  peace  is  to  be  treated.  Tour  Lordship  may 
remember  some  months  ago  I  said  I  thought  Mr.  Pitt  would 
never  make  peace,  because  he  could  never  make  such  a  peace 
as  he  had  taught  the  nation  to  expect.  I  suppose  he  now 
sees  that  we  are  within  a  year  or  two  of  an  impractica- 
bility of  carrying  on  the  war  upon  the  present  footing,  and 
may  think,  by  gomg  out  upon  a  spirited  pretence,  to  turn 
the  attention  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  public  on  those,  who, 
at  a  ruinous  expense,  are  to  carry  on  Im  wild  measures,  and 
whom  they  have  been  taught  to  dislike  by  a  total  abandon- 
ment of  the  press  to  him  and  his  creatures,  which  I  humbly 
hope  you  will  now  think  proper  to  employ  better. 

I  can  say  nothing  to  the  treachery  and  prevarication  of 
France  in  tne  late  negotiation,  being  totally  ignorant  of  all 
those  transactions.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  we  must 
act  with  redoubled  vi^ur  in  carrying  on  the  war,  to  obtain 
a  proper  peace ;  but  it  may  be  a  doubt  whether  carrying  it 
on  in  the  same  manner  may  be  prudent,  or  even  long  prac- 
ticable. 

I  also  agree  with  your  Lordship,  that  where  honour  is 
pledged  it  must  be  maintained;  but  whether,  after  what  we 
have  done  to  support  our  allies,  we  cannot  maintain  it  at  a 
less  expense  than  ruin  to  ourselves  without  effect  to  them, 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration.  I  am  sensible  I  am  writing 
upon  a  subject  I  am  no  ways  informed  about.  The  mention 
made  of  it  in  your  letter  drew  me  into  it.  I  have  done.  As 
you  approve  of  the  war,  in  what  manner  soever  you  carry 
it  on,  I  shall  never  say  one  word  more  against  it,  public  or 
private,  but  will  support  it  whenever  I  am  called  on,  as  well 
as  my  distance  from  the  scene  of  business  wiU  allow  me.  I 
told  you  I  would  do  so  (after  having  told  you  my  opinion) 
when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  conunand  me  to  be  your 
friend.  Indeed,  my  dear  Lord,  I  wish  and  mean  to  serve 
you,  and  am  sure  I  never  will  disserve  you,  which  is,  I  fear, 
as  fiir  as  my  poor  abilities  are  likely  to  go.  I  am  glad  the 
King  has  given  the  seals ;  and  as  you  approve  of  it,  I  suppose 
thejr  are  well  disposed  of.  The  sooner  it  is  public,  the  better. 
I  wish  they  had  been  given  as  soon  as  they  were  resumed. 

I  think  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  House  c^  Commons : 
if  there  should,  Mr.  Grenville,  no  doubt,  will  do  his  best.  I 
fear  he  is  not  very  popular  there ;  but  you  have  friends  there 
that  are  so,  and  very  able  too.  The  insolence  of  the  city  is 
intolerable.     They  must,  and  they  easily  may,    be  taught 
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better  manners.  I  was  bred  a  monarchy  man,  and  will  die 
so ;  and  I  do  not  understand  that  men  of  that  rank  are  to 
demand  reasons  of  measures,  while  they  are  under  His  Ma- 
jesty's consideration.  As  to  you,  my  dear  Lord,  I  am  sure 
you  laugh  at  them,  and  know  that  the  moment  they  are 
threatened  with  the  King's  displeasure,  those  who  were  at 
your  throat  will  be  at  your  feet. 

Lord  Bute  to  Lord  Mdcornbe^  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  reproach 
on  die  refusal  of  a  Request 

8th  February,  1762. 

*  *  *  In  short,  my  Lord,  though  I  cannot  prevent  um- 
brage being  taken  at  my  not  satisfying  every  wish,  I  shall 
certainly  hinder  any  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  con- 
cerning things  I  have  once  promised.  I  own,  and  without 
blushing,  I  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  the  means  I  have 
for  years  taken,  of  cementing  friendships  and  procuring  at- 
tachments. Others,  with  much  less  trouble,  perhaps  without 
my  sincerity,  succeed  better ;  but  I  repine  not  \  conscious  of 
my  own  feelings,  conscious  of  deserving  better  treatment,  I 
shall  go  on,  though  single  and  alone,  to  serve  my  King  and 
country  in  the  best  manner  my  poor  talents  will  allow  me ; 
happy,  too  happy,  when  the  heavy  burden  that  I  bear  shall 
be  removed,  and  placed  on  other  shoulders. 

Lord  Mdcombe  to  Lord  Bute, 

13th  April,  1762. 

*  *  *  The  people  are  intoxicated  with  conquests:  his 
partizans  take  effectual  care  to  combine  the  idea  of  Mr.  Pitt 
with  it.  His  party  rises:  they  attack  you  publicly,  in  all 
conversations,  and  now  in  writing,  personally,  in  the  most 
audacious  manner,  reproach  you  with  following  his  example. 
Does  the  body  of  office  assist  them  in  all  this  ?— No.  Does  it 
lift  a  finger  against  them  ? — Yet  less.  They  observe  a  worse 
than  Spanish  neutrality ;  and  though  it  is  probable  they  may 
have  no  compact  with  jrour  enemy,  yet  they  will  not,  most 
certainly,  shew  you  their  compact  among  themselves,  as  they 
find  they  are  in  no  danger  of  your  declaring  war.  Would 
they  then  have  Mr.  Pitt  again  ?  rfo— but  they  desire  to  have 
that  phantom  followed  enough  to  intinudate  you,  if  you  offer 
to  break  through  their  measures  of  government,  or  interfere 
with  their  disposition  of  the  emoluments  of  it,  by  which  alone 
they  know  they  can  be  defeated.  But  if  you  were  to  go  too 
fast  in  the  one,  or  meddle  at  all  with  the  other,  they  would, 
in  my  opinion,  rather  have  Mr.  Pitt  than  you,  because  they 
would  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  must  be  a  little  hum- 
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bled  by  adversity,  and,  in  the  next,  that  they  could  better 
struggle  with  his  popidarity,  transitory  and  ill-founded,  than 
with  your  credit  with  the  Bang,  built  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  honour  as  well  a£i  inclination. 

*  *  *  I  do  indeed  most  earnestly  insist  upon  a  totally  new 
system,  and  that  cannot  take  place  without  new  hands ;  for 
tnese  cannot  give  up  the  old  one  without  passing  condemna- 
tion on  themselves,  the  authors  of  it,  for  servile  and  in- 
terested purposes. 


APPENDIX  II. 

Correspondence  relative  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Prussian  Subsidy. 

These  Letters  are  in  the  British  Museum,  with  many 
others;  and,  as  they  are  now  accessible  to  the  public,  they  are 
reprinted  only  because  they  have  appeared  in  former  editions, 
and  may  not  seem  to  be  suppressed. 

7%€  King  of  Prussia  to  King  Oeorge  IIL 

k  Breslaw,  ce  22  Janv.  1762. 
Monsieur  mon  firdre. 

La  longueur  de  la  campagne  demi^re,  et  differentes 
fatalit^s  survenues  de  suite,  m'ont  emp^ch^  d'^crire  plut6t  & 
Votre  Majesty.  A  present  voilsl  I'lmp^ratrice  de  Russie 
morte,  et  le  Grand  Due  qui  m'a  temoign^  en  toute  occasion 
de  I'amiti^  est  sur  le  trdne.  Je  suis  persuade  que  pour  peu 
que  le  Sieur  Keith  sache  profiter  de  ces  circonstances,  qu'il 
en  pourra  tirer  un  parti  avantageux. 

Pour  moi,  je  ne  doute  pas  que  cette  ann^e  ci  ne  soit  plus 
heureuse  que  les  precedentes,  et  ne  notis  mette  en  ^tat 
d'obliger  nos  ennemis  cl  des  conditions  de  paix  plus  honorables 
pour  notis  que  les  loix  arrogantes,  qu'ils  voidoient  nous  pre- 
scrire. 

La  declaration  de  guerre  des  Espagnols  est,  selon  moi, 
avantageuse  k  PAngleterre,  en  ce  que  la  grande  superiority 
de  la  flotte  Britannique  trionfera  des  Espagnols  comme  des 
Fran9ois.  Quelle  gloire  pour  le  regno  de  Votre  Majesti  de 
rendre  par  \k  sa  nation  la  dominatrice  des  mers,  sans  contra- 
diction, et  k  nous  tons  d'avoir  resist^s,  et  de  nous  6tre 
soutenus  centre  les  forces  r^unies  de  toute  I'Europe !  II  n'est 
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quesdott  que  d'un  peu  de  Constance  et  de  fermet^  poor 
terminer  cette  fiineste  guerre  k  Tayanta^e  de  I'Angleterre  et 
de  ses  allies  ;  mais  il  mut  pers^verer  jusqu'au  bout ;  je  you 
encore  difficult^s  sans  nombre  ;  elles  m'encouragent  au  lieu 
de  me  rebuter,  par  I'esp^rance  de  lea  yaincre. 

Ferso&ne  ne  prend  plus  d'int6r6t  que  moi  k  la  gloire  et  JL 
la  prosperity  de  Yotre  Majesty ;  je  la  prie  d'eu  6tre  con- 
yaincue,  ainsi  que  de  la  baute  estbue  avec  laquelle  je  snis^ 
Monsieur  mon  £r^re, 

de  Votre  Majesty 

le  Don  frdre, 

Fbdbric. 

Lard  Bute  to  Messrs.  Keith  and  Wrauffhton. 

St.  James's,  23rd  February,  1762. 
Gentlemen, 

All  the  letters  which  I  have  received  from  Keith,  since 
the  late  great  event,  have  been  already  acknowledged.  I 
congratulate  you  very  sincerely  upon  the  symptoms  which 
have  hitherto  appeared  of  a  change  in  the  measures  of  your 
cx)urt,  so  greatly  to  be  wished,  &>r  the  good  of  Europe.  At 
the  same  time,  1  cannot  bat  acquaint  you  with  the  particular 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  which  the  Kin£^  received  your 
accounts  of  the  very  friendly  disposition  of  tne  present  Em- 
peror towards  His  rrussian  Majesty,  his  visible  disinclination 
towards  France,  and,  above  all,  his  intention  to  do  all  in  his 
power  towards  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  powers  at 
war,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

This  was  the  most  capital  point  in  the  instructions  which 
His  Majesty  commanded  me  to  send  you,  ujpon  the  first  view 
of  the  late  ^Empress's  death.  And  it  is  stUl  that  which  the 
King  would  have  you  recommend  with  the  greatest  seal, 
and  in  which  we  hope  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  will  employ 
all  his  credit  and  ioflaence,  and  especially  with  the  King  &£ 
Prussia.  The  reports  which  you  have  made,  and  those  wmeh 
we  have  received  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  the  good  prospect 
of  a  speedy  reconciliation  betweea  those  two  courts,  must 
undoubtedly  give  pleasure  here ;  but  I  must  at  the  same  time 
observe  to  you,  that  it  arises  chiefly  from  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  His  Prussian  Majesty  will  be  earnestly  exhorted 
by  the  Emperor,  rather  to  put  an  end,  by  reasonable  and 
proper  terms,  to  his  war  with  the  Empress  Queen,  than  en- 
couraged by  him  to  persist  in  it 

I  am,  with  great  truth  and  regard, 
Gendemen, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Burs. 
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Lord  Bute  to  Messieurs  Knyphausen  and  MicheU. 

k  St  James's,  ce  26  Fevrier,  1762. 
Messieurs, 

Comme  tous  sembliez  souhaitre  d'etre  mis  en  etat  de 
d^pecher  votre  courier  ce  soir  meme,  je  n'ai  pas  volu  differer 
de  m'informer  de  la  r^ponse  qu'il  plairoit  au  Roi  que  jc  vous 
rendisse  sur  les  instances  pressantes  que  vous  avez  faites 
demierement  au  sujet  du  subside :  et  t'ayant  fait  cc  matin 
je  vais  en  consequence  vous  faire  part  des  intentions  de  Sa 
Majesty  la  dessus,  afin  d'eviter  les  meprises  qui  se  peuvent 
glisser  dans  les  rapports  de  ce  qui  se  traite  en  des  conferences, 
et  pour  que  vous  en  puissiez  rendre  un  compte  authentique 
au  Roi  votre  maitre. 

Je  vous  dirai  done  que  Sa  Majesty  se  trouve  encore  por- 
t^e  d'inclination,  conrnie  auparavant,  de  foumir  I'aide  pe- 
cuniaire  en  question  au  Roi  de  Pnisse,  mais  comme  le  grand 
evenement  que  nous  avons  vu  arriver  dans  le  nord  k  oper^ 
un  changement  qui  semble  promettre  les  plus  grandes  faci- 
lit^s  k  Sa  dite  Majesty  pour  I'am^lioration  de  sa  situation 
pr^ente  en  la  tirant  de  ces  dangers  multiplies  auxquels  clle 
s'etoit  trouv^e  expos^e,  le  Roi  souhaiteroit  que  le  secours 
qu'il  voudroit  preter  k  ce  prince,  dut  plut6t  aider  k  la  con- 
clusion de  la  paix  qu*  k  la  continuation  de  la  guerre. 

C'est  dans  cette  vue  que  Sa  Majesty  a  attendu  avec  tant 
d'impatience  la  lettre  que  vous  avez  tant  de  fois  annonc^e  de 
la  part  du  Roi  de  Frusse,  comme  aussi  les  ^claircissemens 
qu'elle  avoit  demand^e  par  le  canal  de  son  ministre  k  Magde* 
bourg.    • 

Les  voili  enfin  arrives  ces  d^peches  de  M.  MicheU,  mais 
sans  avoir  apport^  la  moindre  ouverture  dans  aucun  des  points 
essentiels  qui  en  sont  le  sujet,  qui  put  satis&ire  k  la  juste 
attente  du  RoL  Je  suis  oblig^  d'en  dire  autant  par  rapport  k 
ce  que  vous  m'avez  feit  I'honneur  de  me  communiquer  des 
instructions  de  Sa  Majesty  Frussienne  qui  ne  s'ouvre  le  moins 
du  monde  au  sujet  des  conditions  particulieres,  sur  lesquelles 
elle  voudroit  oonclure  la  paix ;  se  bomant  au  contraire,  aux 
expressions  generales  de  sa  disposition  k  conclure  sur  un 
pied  qui  seroit  conforme  k  ses  inter^ts  et  k  sa  gloire. 

II  est  vrai  que  par  une  lettre  de  plus  fraiche  datte  M . 
MicheU  nous  apprend  la  mission  d'une  personne  accreditee 
et  munie  des  plein-pouvoirs  du  dit  Roi  k  la  cour  de  Russie,  et 
que  Sa  Majesty  a  bien  voulu  lui  faire  savoir  que  c'etoit  pour 
s'en  servir  si  I'occasion  se  presentoit.  Elle  ne  s'explique  pas 
d'avantage,  et  ne  fait  la  moindre  communication  au  Roi  des 
instructions  particulieres,  qu'elle  auroit  donn^es  k  ce  ministre. 

Vous  jugez  bien,  messieurs^  qu'un  silence  si  extraordi- 
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naire  par  rapport  i  un  objet  qui  interesse  les  deux  cours  a  un 
tel  point,  ne  sauroit  etre  regard^  qu*avec  beaucoup  de  surprise 
par  Sa  Majesty ;  je  vous  assure  pourtant  qu*il  ne  Pa  nulle- 
ment  fait  changer  de  resolution.     Mais  elle  continue  d'esperer 

Sue  le  Roi  y6tre  maitre  se  determinera  enfin  k  lui  faire  part 
e  ses  id^es  au  sujet  de  la  paix;  et  elle  se  flatte  en  mime 
terns  qu'elle  les  trouvera  propres  k  faciliter  Pobtien  de  ce  bftt 
tant  desirable. 

Des  que  le  Roi  aura  eu  cette  consolation,  il  ne  se  perdra 
pas  un  jour  k  moyenner  i  Sa  dite  Majesty  la  remise  des 
670,000  livres  sterling.  Et  comme  ces  sentimens  et  cette 
intention  du  Roi  ne  sent  seulement  raisonnables  en  eux 
m^mes,  mais  qu'ils  se  trouvent  aussi  marqu&i  au  coin  de 
I'amitii  et  de  rattention  les  plus  parMtes  envers  Sa  Majesty 
Prussienne,  je  me  flatte  qu'une  telle  ouverture  ne  sauroit 
manquer  d'fetre  re^ue  avec  la  m^me  cordiality,  avec  laquelle 
on  I'a  feit,  et  qu'il  y  sera  repondu  d'une  maniere  4 'lever 
toutes  les  difficult^s  qui  subsistent  actuellement ;  ev^nement 
qui  me  rejouira  infiniment  en  mon  particulier. 
J*ai  ITionneur  d'etre, 

avec  la  consideration  la  plus  par£ute, 

BiTTE. 

77ie  King  of  Prussia  to  King  Oeorge  III. 

k  Breskw,  ce  12  Mars,  1762. 
Monsieur  mon  fr^re, 
Les  nouvelles  qui  viennent  de  Petersbourg  depuis  la  mort 
de  l'Imp6ratrice  sont  si  favorables  que  je  les  communique 
avec  jojre  k  Votre  Majesty.  Le  nouvel  Emp^reur  est  enttere- 
ment  dispos^  k  la  paix.  Les  soins  de  M.  Keith  ont  beaucoup 
contribu^  k  entretenir  cette  disposition  avantageuse.  J'ai 
envoy^  le  Baron  Goltz  k  Petersbourg  pour  complimenter  ce 
Prince  sur  son  av^nement  au  trdne,  et  il  est  en  m^me  terns 
charg^  de  plein  pouvoirs  pour  signer  la  paix,  si  I'Emp^reur  y 
consent.  Cette  negotiation  passe  par  les  mains  de  M.  Keith: 
L'Angleterre  n'a  pas  ^t^  en  guerre  centre  le  Russie,  et  les 
inter^ts  de  Votre  Majesty  ne  peuvent  rien  souffirir  de  cette 
paix,  de  sorte  que  ie  n'ai  aucun  reproche  4  me  fidre,  et  je 
suis  meme  persuade  qu'elle  sera  bien  aise  de  cet  evdnement: 
VoilA  la  grande  alliance  separ^e  ;  c'est  un  tres-grand  article ; 
si  avec  cela  nous  parvenons  k  pousser  la  cour  de  Vienne 
vigoureusement,  il  faudra  bien  qu'elle  prenne  enfin  des  sen- 
timens plus  mod^res  qu'elle  n'en  a  marqu<^  jusqu'id,  et  son 
consentement  k  la  paix  entrainera  infalliblement  celui  de  la 
France.  J'ai  regard^  de  tout  tems  la  Reine  de  Hongrie 
comme  la  promotrice  de  la  guerre  presente,  et  Votre  Majesty 
verra  que  fa  guerre  ne  finira  que  lorsque  cette  Princesse  com- 
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mencera  i  craindre  pour  ses  propres  ^tats.  Je  souhaite 
d'ayoir  toujours  des  nouvelles  agr^ables  &  marquer  k  Votre 
Majesty ;  je  la  prie  cependant  de  croire  que  personne  ne 
prend  plus  que  moi  de  part  i  ses  int^rets,  ^tant  avec  le  plus 
grand  attachement^ 

Monsieur  mon  frdre^ 

De  Votre  Majesty 

Le  Don  frdre, 

Fed^ric. 

George  III.  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

(Answer.) 

Monsieur  mon  frdre. 
En  remerciant  Votre  Majesty  des  deux  lettres  qu'elle  a 
pris  la  peine  de  m*^crire  le  22  de  Janvier,  et  le  12  du  courant, 
je  la  f<$licite  trds-sinc^rement  de  I'heureux  changement  arriv^ 
en  Bussie,  et  particuliSrement  sur  la  declaration,  faite  le  23 
du  mois  passe,  par  cet  Empereur  aux  cours  de  Vienne,  de 
Versailles,  et  de  Stockholm.  La  resolution  qu*a  prise  ce 
digne  Prince  de  faire  connottre  k  tout  le  monde  ses  sentimens 
par  rapport  4  la  guerre  pr^sente,  et  son  intention  de  con- 
tribuer,  de  tout  son  possible,  au  r^tablissement  d'une  paix 
generale,  m'a  6t6  infiniment  agr^able ;  et  ma  £Bi9on  de  penser 
sur  ces  grands  objets  y  correspond  entiSrement,  je  ne  man- 
querai  pas  de  coop6rer,  par  tout  ce  qui  pourra  dependre  de 
mes  soins,  &  un  dessein  si  salutaire.  En  mSme  terns,  je  prie ' 
Votre  Majesty  d*etre,  persuad6e,  que  je  souhaite  toujours 
^galement  de  pourvoir  4  son  assistance.  EUe  voit  pourtant 
combien  mes  faculty  diminuent  de  jour  k  autre  en  suite  de  la 
nouvelle  guerre,  oii  je  me  trouve  engag6,  et  dessecours  indis- 
pensables  pour  le  soutien  de  mon  bon  et  ancicn  alli^  le  Roi  de 
Portugal.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  d^s  que  Votre  Majest6  m'aura 
confi6  les  moyens  dont  elle  propose  de  se  servir  pour  I'obten- 
tion  de  la  paix,  je  ne  sois  resolu  de  faire  tout  ce  qui  sera  en 
mon  pouvoir  pour  aider  k  sa  r6ussite.  Je  suis,  avec  la  plus 
parfaite  estime  et  affection. 

Monsieur  mon  frere, 

De  Votre  Majesty 
k  St.  James,  Le  bon  frere, 

ce  30  Mars,  1762.  George  R. 

Lord  Bute  to  Mr.  Michell. 

St  Jameses,  26th  March,  1762. 
*  *  The  Prussian  ministers  having  yesterday  acquainted 
me  that  they  had  information  from  their  court  of  some  over- 
tures supposed  to  have  been  privately  made  from  hence  to  the 
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court  of  Vienna,  and  having  desired  that  I  would  commimi- 
cate  the  particulars  for  their  master's  satisfaction :  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  set  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  I  gave  them  a 
sight  of  the  precis  of  the  King's  order  of  the  12th  of  January 
last,  to  Sir  Joseph  Yorke.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Messrs. 
Knyphausen  and  Michell  will  make  the  proper  use  of  this 
communication  towards  removing  anv  ill-grounded  suspicions 
which  may  have  been  conceived  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  with 
regard  to  a  step  calculated  for  procuring,  if  possible,  an  in- 
formation that  might  prove  beneficial  to  the  common  cause  : 
a  step  perfectly  inoffensive  to  every  power  engaged  in  it,  and 
which  was  so  far  from  being  taken  with  a  view  to  prejudice 
his  Prussian  Majesty's  particular  interest,  or  even  being  at- 
tended with  any  neglect  of  them,  that  it  carried  upon  the 
very  face  of  it  a  suggestion  thrown  out  with  an  eye  to  turn 
the  Empress's  thou^ts  to  obtaining  in  another  part  what 
might  serve  as  an  equivalent  to  her  pretensions  in  Silesia. 
But  to  obviate  any  failure  therein  on  their  part,  the  King  has 
ordered  me  to  send  the  above  extract  at  all  events  to  you, 
that  you  may  represent  in  its  true  colours,  and  justify  the 
rectitude  of  his  Majesty's  intentions. 

For  your  own  further  information,  and  to  put  it  in  your 
power  to  rectify,  upon  occasion,  any  misconception  of  the  ten- 
dency and  resmt  of  the  insinuations  that  were  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  King's  intimation  to  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  I 
enclose  copies  of  his  answer  likewise,  and  of  that  which  was 
returned  through  the  canal  of  M.  Beischach,  on  the  part  of 
the  Empress  Queen. 

Lord  Bute  to  Mr,  Mitchell. 

St.  James's,  30th  March,  1762. 
In  my  last  I  acquainted  you  with  the  complaint  made  here 
by  Messieurs  Knyphausen  and  Michell  of  some  supposed 
secret  overtures  on  our  part  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  I  then 
explained  the  matter  to  you  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
I  am  now  to  add,  that  though  they  gave  that  intelligence  a 
turn  as  if  they  had  received  it  from  tneir  own  court,  yet  we 
know  with  certainty  that  they  picked  it  up  here.  And  as  it 
appears  from  their  way  of  talking  upon  that  subject  to  me, 
but  more  especially  from  what  mey  said  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  that  they  will  probably  have  made  a  handle  of  it 
to  inflame  the  mind  of  dieir  master,  the  King  thinks  it  ex- 
pedient for  his  service,  as  well  in  respect  to  this  affair  as  to 
many  others,  that  you  should  repair  forthwith  to  Breslaw, 
wheie  you  will  lay  the  whole  of  that  business  before  the  King 
of  Prussia :  communicating  to  him  the  letters  sent  you  by  the 
last  post,  as  containing  the  King's  original  orders  to  Sir  Joseph 
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Yorke,  which  gave  birth  to  it,  and  which  you  may  assure  him 
are  the  very  orders  that  were  given,  and  not  a  part  only  or 
abstract  of  them :  and  you  will  give  His  Prussian  Majesty  to 
tinderstand,  that^  so  far  from  disavowing  such  a  step,  the 
King  is  so  fuUy  persuaded  of  its  inoffensiveness,  and  of  his 
right  to  take  such  a  step,  that  His  Majesty  has  no  desire  to 
conceal  what  passed  in  that  transaction,  either  firom  him  or 
any  body  else.  Though  you  must  take  care  that  the  commu- 
nication which  you  make  of  it  to  His  Prussian  Majesty  may 
appear  in  its  true  light,  viz.  that  of  a  particular  attention  to 
His  Prussian  Majesty,  and  totally  different  from  an  excuse, 
which  the  King  will  by  no  means  believe  can  be  expected 
from  him  on  such  an  occasion.  Neither  does  His  Majesty 
comprehend  what  title  the  Prussian  ministers  had  to  complain 
of  any  application  which  he  may  have  thought  fit  to  make  to 
the  Empress  Queen,  of  a  nature  like  this  now  in  question, 
entirely  foreign  to  any  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  concerns. 
The  conduct  therefore  of  those  ministers  upon  the  present 
occasion  is  justly  displeasing  to  His  Majesty,  and  it  is  his 
pleasure  that  you  should  express  to  the  King  of  Prussia  his 
desire  that  they  may  be  instructed  to  proceed  with  a  greater 
degree  of  caution  for  the  fixture.  You  will  execute  these  in- 
structions in  your  audience  of  His  Prussian  Majesty  in  their 
fuUest  sense,  and  without  any  softening,  since  in  the  manner 
wherein  the  affair  has  been  treated  here  by  the  gentlemen 
above  mentioned,  the  King's  honour  is  concerned. 

Lord  Btde  to  Mr,  Mitchell. 

St.  James's,  9th  April,  1762. 
Sir, 
The  reserved  and  unfriendly  manner  in  which  the  King 
has  been  treated  by  His  Prussian  Majesty,  in  respect  to  Mr. 
Goltz's  mission  to  Petersburg,  cannot  but  be  very  sensibly 
felt  by  His  Majesty.  It  was  determined  at  first,  without 
previous  communication,  we  were  told,  that  he  went  with 
compliments,  or  at  most  with  general  instructions,  for  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  courts;  and  when  it  was  owned 
that  he  had  fiill  powers,  still  he  was  to  open  every  thing  to 
Mr.  Keith,  and  to  take  no  step  but  in  concert  with  him.  It 
now  comes  out,  by  Mr.  Keith's  letters  of  the  1 1th  past,  that 
M.  Goltz  has  been  negotiating,  upon  affairs  of  the  highest 
consequence,  with  the  Emperor,  and  that,  without  the  least 
degree  of  participation  with  His  Majesty.  No  less  a  point 
than  that  of  giving  His  Prussian  Majesty  a  guaranty  for 
Sleswick,  in  exchange  for  that  of  Silesia,  was  in  agitation ; 
and,  by  Mr.  Keith's  account,  we  may  expect  to  hear  that 
a  treaty  has  been  concluded  upon  that  foot,  some  weeks  since ; 
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a  treaty  wherein  the  King  of  Prussia  must  know,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  His  Majesty  to  take  any  part,  con- 
sistently with  the  engagements  of  his  crown  to  that  of  Den- 
mark. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  longer  cause  for  surprise,  though 
there  is  certainly  a  great  one  for  complaint,  with  respect  to 
the  dead  silence  of  your  court,  and  their  concealment  from 
His  Majesty's  knowledge  of  such  measures,  as,  instead  of 
promoting  nis  pacific  views,  according  to  'the  general  as- 
surances given  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  intentions,  have  the 
greatest  tendency  to  spread  the  flames  of  war,  and  increase 
die  miseries  of  mankind. 

With  the  consciousness,  however,  of   this  unjustifiable 
treatment  of  the  King,  our  master.  His  Prussian  Majesty  has 
still  continued  to  direct  his  ministers  here,  if  I  may  judge 
from  their  constant  representation,  to  press  the  payment  of 
his  former  subsidy :  but  the  condition  upon  which  tae  King 
has  declared,  both  by  my  letter  to  them,  and  by  His  Majesty's 
to  that  Prince,  that  he  was  ready  to  give  it,  was  the  employ- 
ment of  it  towards  the  procurement  of  peace,  and  not  towards 
\the  continuation  of  war ;  and  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  that 
to  see  the  bounty  of  this  nation  converted  to  so  pernicious  a 
)  use  as  that  of  fomenting  new  troubles  in  Europe,  would  be  of 
( all  things  the  most  disagreeable  to  His  Majesty. 

The  King  must  therefore  receive  farther  intelligence,  and 
see  more  clearly  what  use  is  intended  to  be  made  of  any  sub- 
sidy which  he  might  be  induced  to  give,  before  he  can  deter- 
mine to  give  any  at  aU.     And  this  pause,  on  resolving  upon 
that  important  question,  is  so  much  the  more  necessary,  as, 
in  case  His  Prussian  Majesty's  treaty  with  Russia  be  actually 
concluded,  and  the  weight  of  that  empire  taken  consequently 
out  of  the  opposite  scale,  he  will  then;  if  he  continues  in  the 
same  mind  in  which  he  was  when  you  wrote  your  letters  to 
Lord  Holdemesse,  of  the  months  June  and  July,  1756,  have 
so  little  occasion  for  any  assistance  from  England,  that  he 
.   mi^ht  even  be  ready  to  frunish  a  body  of  trooxw  for  His 
/  Majesty's  defence.     This  was  the  King  of  Prussia's  language 
•  to  you,  upon  the  supposition  of  our  barely  preventing  his 
being  attacked  by  Russia.     With  how  much  more  reason  then 
\  may  the  English  subsidy  be  dispensed  with,  if  he  shall  have 
obtained  not  only  the  neutrality  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  but 
.  even  his  guaranty  for  the  duchy  of  Silesia  ?     You  are  com- 
manded, therefore,  by  His  Majesty,  to  represent  the  purport 
and  substance  of  what  is  above  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  but 
in  the  way  of    a  cool   and  dispassionate  remonstrance,  and 
with  very  particular  caution  in  what  relates  to  his  guaranty  of 
Sleswick ;  not  to  put  it  in  his  power  to  hurt  His  Majesty's 
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interest  at  the  coiurt  of  Russia^  by  representing  there,  that  his 
en^a^ement,  if  he  has  contracted  one  with  the  Emperor  for 
assisting  him  in  his  designs  upon  Denmark,  is  like  to  cost  him 
his  subsidy  from  England ;  or,  if  he  has  not,  by  charging  his 
refusal  to  do  it,  upon  the  ELin^s  withholding  that  succour. 
You  will  let  me  know  very  particularly  all  that  passes  upon 
this  execution  of  your  orders. 

In  regard  to  your  notion  expressed  in  your  last,  both  to 
Count  Fmckenstein  and  me,  of  the  King's  soliciting  His 
Prussian  Majesty's  assistance  in  dissuading  the  Czar,  by  their 
joint  good  offices,  from  proceeding  to  hostilities  against  Den- 
mark, you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  copy  of  what  I  am  writing 
to  Mr.  Keith,  that  His  Majesty  would  willingly  concur  in 
such  dissuasion ;  but  he  sees  no  hopes  of  any  weight  being 
added  to  them  from  the  representation  of  a  power,  who,  sup- 
posing the  guaranty  of  Silesia  to  have  been  purchased  by 
him,  at  the  expense  of  a  reciprocal  one  for  Sleswick,  wifl 
have  taken  a  step  so  well  calculated  to  destroy  the  whole 
effect  of  every  pacific  remonstrance. 

I  am,  &c. 

BtJTB. 

Transactions  toith  the  Court  of  Vienna  ("enclosed  in  Lord 
BtOe's  dispatch  of  the  9th  of  April,  1762^. 

Pr^is  des  instructions  donn^es  par  la  d^p^che  de  S.  E.  le 
Comte  de  Bute  k  M.  le  Chevalier  Yorke,  du  12  Janvier, 
1762. 

A  cette  occasion  (viz.  de  la  publication  du  pacte  de 
fianille  entre  le  France  et  I'Espagne,  et  du  danger  <}ui  me- 
nace le  royaume  de  Portugal)  le  Boi  seroit  bien  aise  que 
votre  excellence  pftt  trouver  quelque  canal  convenable  pour 
Bonder  les  sentimens  de  la  cour  de  Yienne,  afin  que  Sa 
Majesty  sache  s'il  y  a  lieu  d'esp^rer  de  voir  revivre  dans 
I'esprit  de  I'lmp^ratrice  les  craintes  bien  fondles  qu'ont 
confu  tous  ses  au^stes  predecesseurs  de  la  puissance  enorme 
et  dangereuse  de  la  maison  de  Bourbon :  et  si  elle  ne  s'alar- 
meroit  pas  i  la  vue  de  I'invasion  dont  le  Portugal  est  menac^ 
aussibien  que  des  dangers  qui  sont  justement  k  appr^hender 
pour  ses  propres  6tats  en  italie  :  ou  bien  si  elle  ne  seroit  pas 
capable  de  se  laisser  flatter  de  Fesp^rance  de  quelque  acqui- 
sition ult^eure  dans  ce  quartier,  en  cas  qu'elle  resolut  k  se 
joindre  aux  puissances  qui  pourroient  vomoir  opposer  les  pro- 
jets  peinicieux  de  la  France  et  de  TEspagne. 
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Precis  de  la  r^ponse  de  M.  PAmbassadeur  Yorke  &  la  lettre 
du  Comte  de  Bute^  du  12  Janyier. — ^Dat6e  i  la  Haye, 
19  Janvier,  1762. 

Par  le  canal  dont  je  me  suis  servi,  selon  les  ordres  de  v, 
£.  du  12  de  ce  mois,  pour  sonder  les  sentunens  de  Sa  Maje8t6 
Plmp^ratrice  reine  par  rapport  4  Punion  formidable  de  la 
maison  de  Bourbon,  j'espdre  d'apprendre  quelque  chose :  et 
il  est  4  pr^sumer  qu'au  cas  que  cette  princesse  trouye  k  redire 
au  pacte  de  fimulle,  elle  ne  s'en  cachera  pas  long  t^ns.  On 
en  verra  des  indices,  et  il  ne  sera  pas  difficile  en  ce  cas  de 
trouver  moyen  d'etre  mis  au  fait  plus  particuli^rement  de  ses 
intentions.  £t  comme  la  guerre  oii  elle  se  trouye  en^ag^e 
avec  le  Roi  de  Prusse  fait  le  premier  et  principal  objet  de 
son  attention,  rien  ne  conduiroit  plus  surement  k  la  connois- 
sance  que  Pon  souhaite  de  se  procurer  des  sentimens  r^ls  de 
cette  cour  que  si  on  6toit  en  4tat  de  lui  faire  quelque  ouver- 
ture  de  la  part  de  Sa  Majest6  Prussienne. 

Extrait  traduit  d'une  apostifle  k  la  lettre  du  Comte  de  Kaunitz 
au  Baron  de  Brcischach. — ^Dat^e  de  Vienne  le  3  Mars, 
1762. 

Si  Pon  veut  consid^rer  attentivement  le  contenu  des  m6- 
moires  qui  ont  ^t6  remis,  de  part  et  d'autre,  cllacour  d'Angle- 
tcrrc,  dans  Paim^e  1755,  et  sur  tout  si  Pon  veut  relire  avec 
attention  le  plan  que  M.  le  Comte  Charles  de  Colloredo  k 
communique  au  mmistre,  il  en  resultera  qu'on  conviendra 
que  nous  avons  d^jd  commence  dans  ce  tems  14  k  pr^oir  k 
connoitre  notre  propre  danger ;  mais  la  conduite  de  PAngle- 
terre  nous  a,  dans  la  suite,  enti^rement  ouvert  les  yeux ;  et 
il  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  naturel,  que  chaque  puissance  prenne 
d'avance  les  mesures  pour  sa  propre  conservation.  Dans  ces 
cuconstances  je  dois  vous  avouer,  que  Sa  Majesty  Imp^riale 
ct  son  ministre  ne  peuvent  point  comprendre  ce  que  Pouver- 
ture  confidentielle  des  Anglois  sigmfie  proprement,  et  par 
consequent  il  est  ais6  k  comprendre  qu'on  ne  se  trouve  pas 
ici  en  etat  de  pouvoir  y  faire  une  r^ponse. 

Lord  Bute  to  Mr.  Mitchell. 
y  St.  James's,  May  26th,  1762. 

Sir, 
As  this  is  the  last  dispatch  that  it  will  fall  to  mv  share 
to  write  to  you,  in  quality  of  secretary  of  state,  I  think  it 
necessary,  and  especiafly  as  the  parliament  is  upon  the  point 
of  biealung  up  without  any  grant  of  subsidy,  as  in  the  former 
years,  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  enable  you  to  justify  the 
King's  conduct  from  any  misapprehensions  or  misrepresenta- 
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tions  of  what  has  passed  in  that  affair,  and  to  set  forth  His 
Majesty's  true  motives  for  withholding  that  succour  in  the 
present  circumstances ;  that  so  the  natural  consequences  of 
public  events,  and  the  effects  of  pure  necessity,  may  be  no 
more  imputed,  as  they  have  been  very  maliciously,  to  such  a 
change  of  dispositions,  or  such  a  failure  of  friencLship,  as  have 
in  truth  never  existed ;  since  the  King  never  had,  nor  has 
now,  the  least  thought  of  abandoning  His  Prussian  Majesty 
to  his  enemies,  or  deserting  his  alliance. 

In  order  to  your  being  prepared  to  execute  this  instruc- 
tion in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  Kin^s  intention,  I  must 
desire  you  to  recollect  with  me  the  several  stages  of  the  nego- 
tiation concerning  the  subsidy,  and  what  passed  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  it. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  last  campaign,  which  ended 
so  greatly  to  the  King  of  Prussia's  disadvantaj^e,  by  his  loss 
of  the  two  important  fortresses  of  Schweidnitz  and  Colberg, 
the  Eling  saw  the  distress  of  his  ally  with  the  utmost  grief 
and  commiseration;  and  upon  the  pressing  application  of 
the  Prussian  ministers  here,  his  Majesty,  notwithstanding  the 
great  load  of  expenses,  from  the  continuation  of  mmtary 
operations  in  so  many  parts  of  the  globe,  as  well  by  sea  as 
land,  for  which  the  parliament  could  with  difficulty  make 
provision,  yet  did  not  hesitate  a  minute  in  determming  to 
give  the  former  succour  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  term 
in  which  that  business  had  been  before  transacted,  the  treaty 
being  then  expired,  was  indeed  objected  to,  but  the  substance 
was  not  disputed. 

The  negotiation  for  settling  the  mode  of  that  business 
was  carried  on  through  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember. In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  our  war  with 
Spain  broke  out,  and  the  necessity  of  our  undertaking  the 
defence  of  Portugal  against  the  ambitious  views  of  that  crown 
was  foreseen.  Tne  additional  weight  of  such  vast  charges 
upon  the  most  exhausted  resources  of  this  country  could  not 
but  alarm  the  warmest  advocates  for  the  continuance  of  war, 
and  the  indisputable  expedience  of  lessening  the  objects  of 
them  was  universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  In  that  circum- 
stance you  were  directed  to  recommend,  in  the  King's  name, 
to  His  Prussian  Majesty  to  endeavour  to  set  on  foot  some 
negotiation  of  peace  with  the  court  of  Vienna :  he  was  desir- 
ous to  intrust  His  Majesty  with  the  terms  upon  which  he 
would  be  wiUing  to  treat,  and  assured  of  the  King's  desire 
to  assist  in  bringing  any  such  salutary  design  to  perfection, 
you  were  likewise  ordered  to  ask  a  communication  of  the 
means  on  which  he  would  rely,  after  so  many  misfortunes, 
and  such  a  diminution  of  his  power,  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
if  that  were  his  intention. 
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After  some  weeks  waiting  for  an  eclaircissement  upon 
either  of  those  heads,  in  the  beginning  of  February  the  King 
did  indeed  complain  of  so  unexpected  a  silence:  but  you 
were  still  told  that  His  Majesty  was  thinking  of  the  proper 
time  for  making  the  demand  of  me  subsidy  in  parliament 

In  this  interval  we  had  the  great  news  of  the  decease  of 
the  late  Czarina,  and  a  most  promising  prospect,  from  our 
very  first  accounts  of  that  happy  change  c(£  measures,  which 
has  so  greatly  bettered  the  King  of  Prussia's  situation. 

His  Majesty  saw  that  amendment  with  the  truest  satis&c- 
tion.  He  rejoiced  in  it  as  a  sincere  friend  to  that  Prince,  and 
as  a  well-wisher  to  the  public  interests  of  mankind;  for  he 
considered  the  defection  of  Russia  from  the  contrary  alliance, 
as  what  must  give  His  Prussian  Majesty  a  great  advantage 
towards  obtaining  a  speedy  peace;  and  though  His  Majesty 
could  not,  consiBtendy  with  tne  interests  of  his  people,  whose 
burthens  were  increasing  in  proportion  as  those  of  his  all^ 
were  lessened,  think  then  of  contributing  by  any  act  of  hiis 
to  the  prolongation  of  war ;  yet  he  still  declared,  and  has 
continued,  till  near  the  present  times,  declaring,  that  if  he 
might  have  assurance  that  the  subsidy  should  be  employed 
towards  the  procurement  of  peace,  His  Majesty  would  be  still 
ready  to  ask  it  immediately  of  the  parliament. 

This  was  the  language,  as  well  as  my  letter  of  the  26th  of 
February,  to  Messieurs  Knyphausen  and  Michell,  as  of  one 
which  IliB  Majesty  was  pleased  himself  to  write  a  month  after 
that  to  the  Kin^  of  Prussia.      % 

It  was  not  till  the  9th  of  last  month  that,  after  a  long  and 
fruitless  waiting  for  such  an  overture  from  Breslaw,  as  might 
have  justified  to  His  Majesty's  own  paternal  sentiments,  and 
to  the  public,  the  laying  again,  in  so  different  circumstances, 
so  heavy  a  chaise  upon  his  people,  that  you  were  directed  to 
hold  a  language  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  might  prepare 
him  for  a  total  cessation  of  the  former  pecuniary  succour.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  actual  conclusion  of  his  armistice  with 
Russia,  and  when  an  agreement  of  the  like  kind  with  Sweden 
was  in  view.  It  was  when  the  former  of  those  powers  seemed 
on  the  poiut  of  concluding  a  definitive  treaty  (at  least)  with 
His  Prussian  Majesty,  and  the  latter,  from  her  absolute  ina- 
bility to  continue  the  war,  and  the  ui^versal  cry  of  her  people 
for  peace,  was  preparing  to  make  the  first  step  towards  hnn ;  in 
a  word,  it  was  subsequent  to  our  receiving  here  that  important 
declaration  of  the  23rd  of  February,  by  the  new  Emperor, 
wherein  he  openly  exhorts  the  King  of  Prussia's  enemies  to 
put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war,  and  declares  his  own  resolution  of 
restoring  to  that  Prince  all  the  important  conquests  of  his 
predecessor. 

With  these  facts  and  dates  in  your  memory,  you  may  ven-. 
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ture  to  appeal  not  only,  as  you  were  directed  by  my  last  cited 
dispatch,  to  that  Prince's  former  eventual  declarations,  but 
even  to  his  own  present  judgment,  and  that  of  his  ministers, 
whether  the  King  could  have  stiU  reasonably  been  expected 
to  persevere  in  his  intention  of  giving  the  former  subsidy. 
We  have  a  very  powerful  additional  enemy  to  contend  with; 
His  Prussian  Majesty  has  a  new  and  very  powerful  friend : 
the  weight  of  Spain  is  thrown  into  our  opposite  scale ;  that  of 
Russia,  and  Sweden  too,  is  taken  out  of  his :  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg  to  defend,  besides 
Saxony  and  Silesia ;  the  two  former  are  no  longer  in  danger ; 
we  had,  on  our  part,  a  most  expensive  land  war  to  support  in 
Germany ;  we  must  now  provide  for  another  in  Portugal. 

It  seems  hardly  imaginable  that  this  striking  comparison 
should  not  be  sufhcient  to  convince  even  the  Court  of  Breslaw, 
that  in  such  circumstances,  without  a  certainty  of  its  appli- 
cation towards  lessening  the  objects  of  war,  it  was  impossible 
to  propose  the  subsidy  to  parliament  with  any  hopes  of 
success. 

Having  thus  stated  to  you,  in  its  true  and  genuine  colours, 
the  whole  of  the  King's  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  Prus- 
sian subsidy,  with  the  real  motires  of  it  in  every  step,  I  come 
now  to  say  something  on  another  aSair,  which  concerns  myself 
more  particularly,  and  in  which  His  Majesty  is  very  graciously 
pleased  to  permit  me  to  make  my  own  disculpation  a  part  of 
this  dispatch,  written  by  his  order,  and  with  his  approbation. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  for  vou  are  ftdly  apprised  of  it,  that 
I  have  been  charged  with  having  held  to  Prince  Galitzin, 
some  little  time  before  his  departure,  a  most  unfriendly  dis- 
comrse  with  regard  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  with  having 
in  particular  etideavoured  to  persuade  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
through  the  channel  of  that  minister,  in  the  mrst  place,  not  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Prussian  territories,  but  to  keep 
them  still  there,  in  order  to  force  that  prince  to  make  cessions 
to  the  Queen  of  Hungary ;  and  secondly,  to  prefer  an  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  to  that  of  His  Prussian  Majesty. 
These  are  the  chief  points  of  accusation,  to  which  are  added 
some  embellishments  of  less  consequence :  and  in  answer  to 
them,  what  I  have  to  observe  to  you  is,  that  I  see  no  resem- 
blance in  that  account  to  my  real  conversation  with  Prince 
Galitzin.  If  he  did  really  therefore  make  such  a  report  to 
the  Emperor,  he  must  either  grossly  have  mistaken  my  mean- 
ing, or  failed  in  his  memory,  or  (what  I  am  sorry  to  suppose 
possible  with  respect  to  a  gentleman  so  deservedly  esteemed), 
may  have  been  prompted,  by  his  known  attachment  to  the 
court  of  Vienna,  to  give  such  a  turn  to  his  relation  of  my  dis- 
course as  he  might  think  most  likely  to  serve  that  interest. 

By  a  particular  coldness  shewn  by  the  Czax  to  Mr.  Keith, 
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and  by  hints  which  dropped  from  His  Imperial  Majesty,  there 
Was  reason  to  think  that  something  written  to  him  by  Prince 
Galitzin,  with  regard  to  the  Kill's  disposition  towards  the 
King  of  Prussia/had  given  him  onence. 

He  without  doubt  communicated  that  intelligence  to  His 
Prussian  Majesty,  who  had  been  before  disposed,  by  those 
malevolent  and  mischievous  insinuations,  which  we  have  by 
a  multitude  of  combined  circumstances  but  too  much  reason 
to  suppose  he  receives  from  his  ministers  here,  to  give  an  en- 
tire belief  to  it,  with  the  same  credulity  with  which  he  listened 
to  that  groundless  and  shamefril  falsehood,  transmitted  to  him 
from  hence,  of  His  Majesty's  having  offered  to  treat  with  the 
court  of  Vienna  at  his  expense. 

But,  however  that  be,  the  fact  is,  that  I  held  no  such  dis- 
course. I  do  perfecdy  recollect  the  interview  which  I  had 
with  Prince  Galitzin  before  he  left  us,  and  I  remember  as 
perfectly  that  I  had  then  lying  by  me  my  first  dispatch,  after 
the  late  Empress's  death,  to  Mr.  Keith,  and  that  I  talked  to 
him  from  the  contents,  and  entirely  in  the  language  of  it ;  and 
I  must  add  that,  in  using  that  style,  I  spoke  not  my  own 
notions  only,  but  those  of  His  Majesty,  and  of  all  his  servants, 
who  had  seen  and  concurred  in  the  instructions  then  sent  to 
Mr.  Keith. 

I  communicated  to  you  at  that  time  what  appeared  neces- 
sary for  your  information  of  the  contents  of  that  dispatch ;  but 
as  it  is  now  become  of  more  importance,  I  have  His  Majesty's 
leave  to  send  you  in  extenso  every  word  in  it  that  related  to 
the  general  affairs  of  Europe,  or  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
particular. 

You  will  see  that,  instead  of  advising  the  Czar  to  continue 
his  armies  upon  the  Prince's  territories,  the  King's  particular 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  is  expressed  in  the  orders  given  to 
those  troops  to  advance  no  further  upon  them ;  to  abstain 
from  all  hostilities,  and  even  to  accept  an  anmstice,  if  offered : 
you  will  see  too,  that  so  far  from  desiring  that  the  court  of 
Kussia  should  prefer  the  Austrian  alliance  to  the  King  of 
Prussia's,  Mr.  Keith  was  directed  to  execute  the  instructions 
sent  to  him  bv  the  King  of  Prussia  himself,  which  were  cer- 
tainly not  in  ravour  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 

It  is  true,  that  the  preference  is  very  strongly  given  to 
pacific  measures  in  that  dispatch,  and  Mr.  Keith  is  restrained 
from  concurring  in  any  thmg  that  might  tend  to  protract  the 
war :  but  this  was  no  secret  instruction,  for  you  were  directed 
to  make  the  same  declaration,  and  to  shape  your  own  conduct 
by  the  same  rule. 

You  see  then,  besides  my  own  assertion  to  the  contrary, 
how  totally  improbable  it  is  that  I  should  hold  a  language  to 
the  Russian  minister,  I    do  not  say  so  different,  but  so  abso- 
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lutely  contradictory  to  the  orders  which  I  had  just  sent  from 
His  Majesty  to  his  own  minister  at  that  court,  and  that,  with 
those  very  orders  in  my  hand,  I  should  declare  or  even  in- 
sinuate to  Prince  Galitzin  that  His  Majesty's  real  sentiments 
were  just  the  reverse  of  them. 

Upon  this  foot,  therefore,  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  clear 
me  from  such  an  unworthy  imputation,  having  only  just  to 
add  to  this  letter,  that,  as  one  which  His  Majesty  has  received 
from  the  King  of  Prussia  seems  to  adopt  the  same  ill-founded 
charge,  and  does  not  yet  express  a  fall  satisfaction  in  the  de- 
clarations made  by  His  Majesty,  with  respect  to  the  idle  story 
of  our  negotiation  with  the  Empress  Queen,  the  King  would 
have  you  insinuate  civilly  to  Count  Finkenstein,  that  His 
Majesty  had  not  thought  it  suitable,  either  to  his  own  or  His 
Prussian  Majesty's  dignity,  to  enter  into  such  altercations,  but 
had  chosen  to  enable  you  his  minister  to  explain,  and  set  in 
their  true  light,  those  facts  which  have  either  erroneously  or 
maliciously  been  misrepresented  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

I  am,  &c. 

Bute. 
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CORRESPONDENCE   RESPECTING    IRELAND. 

Lord  Bowes,  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  to  Mr.  Dodington. 

25th  December,  1760. 

*  *  *  The  orders  to  .dissolve  the  late  parliament,  and  to 
send  over  the  bills  as  usual,  to  certify  to  His  Majesty  the 
considerations  for  calling  a  new  one,  were  in  consequence  of 
applications  from  the  Lords  Justices  here,  that  the  affair  must 
be  speedily  over,  and  that  within  the  year  of  the  present 
sheriff. — The  resolutions  were  just  and  prudent. 

Had  the  difficulties  relating  to  the  sending  over  the  bill 
for  a  supply  (pursuant  to  precedent)  occurred,  they  ought  to 
have  been  d^closed.  Charity  bids  us  hope  it  did  not.  In 
fact,  the  subject  was  not  mentioned,  to  my  knowledge,  till  on 
the  meeting  of  a  council,  called,  as  I  was  then  informed,  to 
consider  what  bilb  should  be  sent.  It  was  mentioned  to  me 
the  instant  before  we  took  our  seats,  requesting  me  to  name 
such  as  might  be  proper.  My  answer  was,  that  the  notice 
was  short  and  unexpected :  I  presumed  we  should  see  what 
had  been  done,  and  foUow  precedents.  On  my  memory  I 
thought  a  money  bill  was  always  one. 

The  primate,  who  spoke  to  me,  and  the  attorney-general. 
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who  was  present,  seemed  to  acquiesce.  On  mentioning  it  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  objected  against  sending 
a  bill  for  a  supply,  as  there  woiild  be  time  after  a  meeting  of 
parliament  to  prepare  one  in  form,  and  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary before,  as  the  duties  would  not  expire  till  the  25th  of 
December  1761 ;  adding,  that  such  a  bill  would  be  rejected, 
and  produce  warmth,  which  was  to  be  avoided  in  a  new 
parliament,  and  possibly  end  in  a  dissolution ;  the  rather  as 
they  resolved  in  the  year  1727,  the  day  they  passed  a  like 
bill,  on  the  meeting  of  that  parliament,  '*  That  no  mon^  bill 
*'  should  be  read  before  the  report  fix>m  the  proper  committees 
''  of  accounts,  and  that  this  should  be  the  standing  order." 

These  reasons,  to  which  I  have  given  their  nill  strength, 
were  reported  instantly  at  the  board,  urged  pathetically,  and 
in  mv  judgment  improperly,  at  that  time  and  place.  Depart- 
ing nrom  me  settled  usage  in  affairs  of  government  required 
temper  to  judge  of  the  necessity  and  previous  private  deli- 
beration with  those  in  the  King's  service,  to  setde  the  manner 
in  which  such  a  necessary  change  can  be  effected. 

This  was  not  done,  and  the  effects  to  be  expected  hap- 
pened :  hasty  resolutions,  and  declarations  of  what  they  would 
or  would  not  do,  and  that  equally  at  the  upper  and  lower 
end  of  the  table.  My  intimations  of  what  has  since  been  the 
case  were  to  little  purpose,  and  spoke  strongly  to  my  under- 
standing, that  each  man  saw  this  would  be  a  popular  point, 
and  strove  which  should  appear  strongest  in  support  of  it. 
The  next  step  was  to  guard  against  resentment  on  your  side 
the  water.  They  were  warned,  and  therefore  the  justices 
wrote  the  next  day  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  apprizing  him  of 
their  sentiments,  the  improbability  of  changing  them,  the 
consequences  of  attempting  the  sending  sucn  bill,  and,  I 
think,  sufficiently  to  be  understood,  that  they  could  not  do 
it ;  proposing  the  expedient  of  other  bills,  which,  if  received, 
the  affair  would  end — at  least  it  gave  time  to  deliberate.  To 
which  I  (an  eye-witness  to  the  ferment)  concurred,  express- 
ing my  sense  to  comply,  if  the  expedient  shotdd  not  be 
accepted. 

You  know  the  event  on  your  side — on  ours,  no  answer  to 
the  sent  letter — increased  heats— more  determined  delibera- 
tions.— Debate  blowed  the  coals.  They  were  told,  without 
effect,  that  the  sendiog  bills  to  His  Majesty,  to  be  by  him 
returned  to  his  parliament,  to  notify  from  him  the  causes  of 
their  meeting,  and  the  business  they  were  to  proceed  upon, 
was  peculiar  to  Ireland,  depended  on  positive  laws  enacted 
by  parliament  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  under  which 
they  could  not  enter  upon  otiier  acts  than  those  transmitted 
by  the  King — that,  subsisting  that  law,  supplies  must  be  sent 
to  them  as  other  acta.     That  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary 
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Confirms  the  former,  at  the  time  when  it  enlarges  the  power 
of  government  here  to  transmit  to  His  Majesty  other  causes 
which  might  arise  during  the  session  of  parliament ;  but  the 
former  remained  in  full  force  as  to  such  causes  and  considera- 
tions as  were  knowiji  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  That 
in  fact  a  supply  was  understood  to  be  the  primary  cause  of 
calling  parliament ; — ^that  the  establishment  in  Ireland  made 
it  necessary  to  ask  a  supply  £rom  the  next  parliament,  as  it 
would  certainly  be  wanted.  The  time  of  askmg  the  quantum 
and  the  continuance  were  in  the  discretion  of  the  Crown ; — 
that  this  notification  equally  left  to  the  House  of  Commons 
their  affirmation  or  negation ; — ^that  ancient  laws  were  to  be 
expounded  by  usage;— that  this  appears  to  hare  been  erer 
the  usage  firom  the  journals  of  pwhament,  and  the  records  of 
the  council,  especially  since  the  contest  in  1692,  without  a 
single  exception — ^that  contests  with  the  Crown  were  to  be 
avoided— that  the  nature  of  the  subject  made  it  less  justifiable 
in  point  of  prudence,  as  no  one  attempted  to  urge  any  real 
prejudice  that  might  attend  the  following  of  precedents; 
whilst  on  the  other  it  obstructed  the  calling  of  parliament. 
How  long  that  might  subsist  could  not  be  Ibiown.  That  at 
that  board  they  were  to  consider  what  was  their  duty,  and  to 
represent  and  advise  of  inconveniences  which  were  expected 
from  doing  what  had  been  done,  and  seemed  required  by 
law.  Prudential  reasons  were  also  urged  in  vam — time 
taken  for  consideration.  Possibly  the  event  may  be,  that  no 
such  cause  will  be  transmitted  as  yet:  that  if  required 
towards  the  necessary  meeting  of  parliament,  it  may  be 
complied  with ;  but  what  will  be  the  fate  of  such  bill  sent 
back,  or  the  consequences  of  an  unanimous  rejection,  is  out 
of  my  ken. 

This  country  is  populous  and  wealthy.  They  have  been 
taught  to  think  themselves  injured  by  their  present  con- 
stitution, forgetting  Poyning's  law  was  their  own  request,  and 
that  if  their  form  of  government,  whilst  in  their  present 
relation  to  England,  be  different  from  that  of  England,  the 
worst  that  can  befal  them  is  to  force  England  to  deter- 
mine what  power  the  parliament  of  England  shall  have  over 
Ireland. 

As  to  others  who  want  not  this  information,  their  business 
is,  and  will  be,  to  secure  such  parliament  interest  as  may 
render  them  necessary  to  every  chief  governor.  He  may 
parade,  but  must  submit.  This  is  the  present  state  of  things, 
which  occasions  questions  to  be  taken  up  here  for  the  sake  of 
popidarity,  that  as  governors  they  should  discountenance. 

This  will  account  for  the  great  precaution  that  one  should 
not  get  the  start  of  the  others,  and  keeping  together  em- 
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powers  them  to  say,  "  change  hands  as  oft  as  you  please,  you 
"  can  only  be  furnished  firom.  this  shop." 

I/ord  Bowes  to  Mr.  Dodington. 

2nd  February  1761. 

I  don't  wonder  my  last  seemed  obscure ;  public  disturb- 
ances are  with  difficulty  explained.  Those  we  are  engaged 
in  become  important  rather  from  the  situation  of  goyemment 
than  the  consequence  of  the  matter. 

To  view  them  in  a  true  light,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back 
to  the  Revolution,  or  rather  to  the  Hanoyer  succession,  since 
which  time  Ireland  has  been  the  most  flourishing  state  in 
Europe,  as  is  evident  from  the  rise  of  lands,  and  the  great 
increase  of  personal  property ;  and  probably  their  represen- 
tatives in  this  parliament  have  been  possessed  of  more  pro- 
perty than  yours  in  Great  Britain,  in  proportion  to  numbers, 
without  taking  in  the  disproportion  of  wealth  in  the  two 
kingdoms ;  whence  you  will  conclude  that  power,  or  attempts 
to  acquire  it,  have  accompanied  opulence.  They  had  not 
had  any  real  grievance  from  government,  and  have  therefore 
quarrelled  with  its  present  legal  constitution.  They  have 
considered-  your  House  as  the  model,  and  in  general  think 
themselves  injured  in  the  instances  wherein  theirs,  upon  the 
legal  constitution,  must  differ. 

In  &ct,  they  are  become  the  terror  of  governors  sent  from 
England,  who,  for  present  quiet,  and  uncertainty  of  support 
from  your  ministry,  have  rather  chosen  to  gratify  by  com- 
pliance, than  contest  points,  which,  when  acquiesced  in, 
became  a  foundation  for  future  superstructures.  This  gave 
rise  to  undertakers,  who  insured  quiet  to  the  governor  in 
exchange  for  power,  and  are  now  in  that  state  of  strength  to 
tell  the  lord  Heutenant  he  must  come  .into  their  measures,  or 
be  rendered  too  uneasy  for  men  of  rank  to  remain  under. 

You  need  not  be  told  by  me  where  that  power  now 
resides,  nor  how  necessary  popularity  is  to  the  keeping  of  it, 
especially  on  the  election  of  a  new  parliament. 

But  I  must  observe,  that  formerly  Protestant  or  Papist 
were  the  key  words;  they  are  now  court  or  country;  re- 
ferring stUl  to  constitutional  grievances,  for  of  others  they 
don't  pretend  to  complain. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (when  in  opposition) 
was  the  popular  man,  and  (with  his  abilities)  of  great  con- 
sequence. His  acceptance  of  his  employment,  with  an  added 
salary,  had  totally  deprived  him  of  popularity  nor  could  it 
be  retrieved  by  his  being  of  no  use  on  the  other  side.  The 
parliament  here  being  dissolved,  the  law  required  the  council 
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here  to  certify  (in  form  of  bills)  the  considerations  for  calling 
a  new  parliament.  Usage  had  always  sent  a  bill  for  a  supply, 
commonly  called  a  money  bill,  as  one.  The  Commons  had 
received  these  bills  with  reluctance.  The  applications  to 
council  to  send  over  bills  as  usual,  gave  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  opportunity  to  object  against  sending  any  money 
bin,  which  he  enforced  by  such  reasons  as  were  the  popular 
arguments  against  it.  Prevailing  in  this  point  at  that  board 
must  have  merit,  as  the  Commons  had  not  been  able  to  suc- 
ceed, and  their  attempt  in  1692  ended  in  their  dissolution. 
The  intent  was  evident,  as  also  that  what  one  gained  thereby, 
must  be  lost  to  others,  which  probably-occasioned  that  un- 
precedented warmth  which  follow^ed. 

Neither  could  trust  the  other  with  this  advantage,  and 
therefore  joined  instantly,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  become 
principals  at  once ;  resolving  and  declaring  they  were  ready 
to  suffer  political  martyrdom  in  support  of  it,  and  this  before 
the  council  had  given  or  been  asked  their  opinions  on  the 
subject,  though,  in  fact,  the  majority  soon  espoused  the  same 
sentiments.  To  this  united  strength  may  be  ascribed  the 
letters  to  the  lieutenant,  in  terms  unusual,  to  say  no  more ; 
and  hence  the  difficulties  arise  as  to  the  prudential  part  on 
your  side  the  water,  and  are,  in  truth,  of  great  moment  with 
respect  to  the  future  government  of  this  kingdom. 

There  is  a  bill  sent  from  hence  in  seeming  compliance 
with  these  resolutions  on  your  side,  to  which  some  names 
are  wanting,  because  they  did  not  consider  the  bill  sent 
a^eeable  to  former  usage,  or  the  intent  of  it.  Not  being  a 
bill  for  a  supply  to  His  Majesty,  that  it  was  open  to  every 
objection  made  against  sending  the  usual  bill,  with  many 
others  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  bill  sent ;  as  it  related 
to  a  vote  of  credit,  for  which  the  honour  of  the  Commons  was 
engaged;  not  desired  by  those  who  had  lent  their  money, 
and  could  only  be  necessary  on  the  supposed  defective  secu- 
rity of  that  vote — ^that  it  appropriated  duties  in  the  first 
instance,  and  deprived  the  Commons  of  considering  the 
amount  of  the  debt  to  be  provided  for,  or  the  duties  for  re- 
payment, &c.  &c.  &c.  That  these  added  objections  would 
probably  create  contests  in  another  place,  and  the  measure 
was  therefore  unsafe  as  well  as  unusual,  and  seemed  calcu- 
lated only  to  ascertain  in  the  event  that  which  they  had 
said  would  happen  in  sending  a  money  bill. 

It  is  observable,  and  I  believe  true,  that  the  opposition 
here  is  universally  disapproved  of,  and  the  actors  see  their 
error,  though  not  the  way  to  get  rid  of  the  affair.  If  this 
last  attempt  succeeds,  they  will  rejoice  as  on  a  victory — if 
not,  their  having  departed  from  their  first  declaration,  their 

VOL.  I.  Q  Q  ^ 
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doing  what  thev  ought  to  have  done,  seems  to  be  a  necessary- 
consequence,  if  those  on  your  side  insist  upon  it. 

Lord  Bowes  to  Mr,  DodingUm. 

26th  March,  1761. 

Lord  Halifax  comes  here  at  a  critical  time,  and  his  con- 
duct will  probably  fix  the  future  government  of  Ireland. 

16th  Oct.  1761. 

*  *  *  To  me  Lord  Halifax  seems  to  have  got  the  start 
of  opposition,  and  they  will  have  no  easy  task  to  persuade 
the  people  that  he  is  not  their  friend.  The  return  of  the 
money  bill  is  likely  to  occasion  differences :  but  the  train  in 
which  things  are  placed  is  likely  to  make  it  easy ; — it  was 
sent  in  wrath,  knowing  it  must  be  rejected  on  its  return. 
Your  lordship  well  knows  what  uphill  work  it  must  be  to 
carry  such  a  question  against  the  inclinations,  and  in  fact 
against  utility  and  convemency  ;  what  is  therefore  wished,  is, 
that  it  may  be  received  and  read,  and  then  postponed  till 
a  new  bill  may  be  framed,  which  will  take  in  the  subject  of 
that  act,  and  which  may  be  necessary  to  answer  the  end 
proposed  by  way  of  supplv  and  duration,  and  then  drop  the 
first,  upon  the  reason  of  die  thing,  without  entering  on  any 
further  questions.  Questions  may,  and  probably  will,  be 
proposed,  but  I  think  rejected  by  a  respectable  majority. 

The  bill  for  septennial  parliaments  will  be  mtroiduced, 
and  like  your  place  bill  be  carried  in,  though  strongly  against 
the  inclinations  of  many  who  will  be  silent.  In  what  light 
that  mav  be  considered  elsewhere,  you  may  know  before  I 
can.  The  question  is,  or  rather  may  be,  of  importance  to 
the  Crown,  but  infinitely  more  to  the  quiet,  &c.  &c.  of  the 
kingdom. 

Lord  Halifax  to  Lord  Mdcombe, 

15th  December,  1761. 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  favourable  opinion  you  ex- 
press of  my  government  here,  and  I  am  sorry  for  the  picture 
you  draw  elsewhere.  If  I  am  quiet,  it  is  not  that  I  am 
without  a  tribe  equal  in  virtues  to  that  you  describe  at  home  ; 
but  I  came  determined  to  make  the  proper  use  of  them,  and 
I  luckily  had  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so.  It  was 
always  considered  tooq  generalship  to  turn  an  enemy's  can- 
non against  themselves,  and  I  took  their  battery  as  soon  as 
unmasked.  I  will  not  say  what  other  lord  lieutenants  have 
been,  but  I  am  as  much  master  here  as  I  can  wish  to  be,  and 
as  much  as  my  good  Royal  Master  coidd  ever  have  expected 
me  to  be.     His  authority,  coute  qu*il  coute,  shall  never  suflFer 
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in  my  hands.    The  session  is  like  to  continue  good  humoured, 
and  to  be  short,  as  the  edge  of  opposition  is  Hunted. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

o 

ON    THE    ISLE   OF    MAN. 

The  early  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  involved  in  con- 
siderable obscurity.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Norwegians,  the 
ancient  records  of  the  island  were  carried  to  Drontheim  in 
Norway ;  and,  on  inquiry  within  these  thirty  years,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  they  were  accidentally  destroyed  by 
fii*e.  However,  it  seems,  from  the  report  of  Calvin's  case, 
that  this  island  was  an  ancient  and  absolute  kingdom*. 

The  tradition  of  the  island  points  out  the  first  trace  of 
monarchjr  in  the  latest  stages  of  druidical  hierarchy,  when 
Christianity  was  introduced,  and  bishops  were  placed  there 
by  St.  ratrick,  not  only  ad  erudiendum,  but,  ad  regendum 
populum  Istius  Insulsef. 

The  island  was  under  an  independent  sovereign;  by 
Edward  II.  it  was  granted  to  his  favourite,  Gaveston,  Earl 
of  Cornwall  J,  and  was  afterwards  conquered  and  held  by 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  and  governed  by  his  thanes. 
By  the  assistance  of  Edward  III.  it  again  returned  to  the 
English  line,  and  became  the  property  of  Sir  "William 
Montacute,  who,  in  1393,  sold  it  to  William  le  Scrope,  on 
whose  forfeiture  it  fell  to  Henry  IV  §. 

This  monarch,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the 
isle  to  Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  being  attainted 
for  treason  II,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Stanley  and  his 
heirs  If,  Tenendum  de  Rege  hseredibus  et  successoribus  suis 
per  homagium  ligeum  reddendo  nobis  duos  falcones,  &c.  &c. 
from  whom,  by  a  lineal  succession,  this  noble  inheritance 
descended  to  Ferdinand,  fifth  Earl  of  Derby. 

In  the  year  following  his  succession,  this  nobleman  died, 
leaving  three  daughters  co-heiresses,  and  his  brother  William, 
sixth  Earl  of  Derby,  his  heir  male. 

On  the  death  of  Earl  Ferdinand,  a  controversy  arose 
between  his  three  daughters  and  widow,  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  said  Earl  William  on  the  other.  A  reference  in  conse- 
quence was  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  some  of  her  privy 
council  and  judges**. 

*  Coke's  Rep.  7.  +  JoceUn,  \iX.  Patric.  6.  152.  J  Kap.  Hist. 

Eng.  vol.  iii.  331.        §  4th  Inst.  283.        i|  6th  Henry  IV.        f  4th  Inst.  284. 
**  Anderson's  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.     Dugdale's  Baronage,  250. 
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This  dispute  continued  several  years,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  Crown  appears  to  have  had  possession  of  the  island. 
At  length  an  agreement  was  made,  various  sums  of  money 
paid  to  Earl  Ferdinand's  daughters  and  his  widow,  and  the 
succession  of  the  island  regulated  by  an  act  of  parliament  in 
the  7th  of  James  I. 

By  this  act  it  was  setded,  after  certain  limitations,  on  the 
right  heirs  of  James,  then  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Derby,  with  a  clause  prohibitory  of  alienation. 

Tne  island  descended  to  James,  tenth  Earl  of  Derby,  on 
whose  decease,  the  male  line  of  heirs  of  James  Lord  Stsmley 
becoming  extinct,  recourse  was  had  lo  Amelia  Sophia,  the 
youngest  surviving  daughter  of  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  was  married  to  Johu,  Marquis  of  AthoU,  and  from  whom, 
by  lineal  succession,  the  island  has  devolved  on  the  present 
Duchess  Dowager  of  AthoU,  Baroness  Strange,  imder  the 
parliamentary  entail  of  the  7th  of  James  I. 

It  being  conceived  that  the  British  and  Irish  revenues 
were  materially  affected  by  illicit  practices  carried  on  to  and 
from  the  Isle  of  Man,  acts  of  parliament  passed  from  time  to 
time,  regulating  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the 
Isle  of  Man;  which,  in  the  year  1765,  being  considered  in- 
sufficient to  carry  their  purposes  into  effect,  after  much  nego- 
tiation and  correspondence  with  the  Atholl  family,  which  was 
at  length  dropped,  the  bill  of  1765,  for  investing  the  island 
in  the  crown,  passed. 

The  next  Duke  of  Atholl,  who  was  heir  apparent,  and  on 
the  decease  of  his  mother  heir  general  of  James  Lord  Stanley, 
conceiving  that  this  act  of  parliament  had  been  made  in  direct 
violation  of  the  parliamentary  entail  of  7th  James  I.  and  in 
various  respects  extremely  severe  in  its  operation,  from  the 
title  to  and  value  of  the  island  being  totally  misunderstood  at 
the  time  the  transaction  took  place,  made  several  applications 
for  redress*,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  discontinue,  from 
new  matter  arising  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  relative 
to  this  island;  and  His  Grace  having  obtained  from  His 
Majesty  a  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  his 
complaints,  and  the  situation  of  the  island,  a  report  was  made 
generally  in  favour  of  His  Grace's  allegations,  and  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  imperial  parliament. 

«  Com.  Journ.  1780,1790. 
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Letter  from  a  Person  in  high  Office  in  America,  to 
an  English  Nobleman,  on  the  Temper  of  the  People, 
and  Course  of  Politics. 

New  York,  8th  November,  1765. 

By  Davis,  two  days  ago,  I  gave  you  a  tedious  (because 
I  chose  it  should  be^  a  particular)  account  of  the  violence 
that  lately  broke  out  in  this  town,  and  which,  if  the  madness 
of  the  Ueutenant-govemor  had  not  been  repressed  bv  the 
prudence  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  King's  forces, 
would  very  probably  have  involved  the  whole  continent  in  a 
rebellion. 

I  am  impatient  to  the  last  degree  for  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Henry  Moore  ;  not  because  it  will  rid  us  of  Golden^  who,  'tis 
reported,  thinks  himself  no  longer  safe  in  America,  and  will 
remove  to  England ;  but  I  have  some  hopes  a  governor,  not 
obnoxious  to  me  people,  may  confide  in  the  mUitia,  and  take 
proper  measures  to  free  us  from  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  the 
dominion  of  a  mob,  who  not  only  terrify  the  magistracy,  but 
may  put  the  match  to  the  powder  of  discontent  that  threatens 
to  dIow  up  all  the  provinces.  Let  u&  hope  there  will  be  no 
recurring  to  force ;  if  Britain  prefers  it  to  poUcy,  we  are 
both  ruined.  For  the  Americans  seemed  determined  to  fulfil 
Barry's  prediction  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  fight  it 
out. 

Depend  upon  it  they  will  suffer  no  man  to  execute  any 
law  to  raise  internal  taxes  unimposed  by  their  own  assem- 
blies. None  of  the  distributors  durst  act ;  and  that  man's 
heart  must  be  fortified  with  tenfold  steel,  who  ventures  even 
tb  approve  the  doctrine,  that  the  parliament  hath  a  right  to 
give  away  the  estates  of  the  colonists  without  their  consent. 

In  the  chartered  governments,  where  the  offices  are  elec- 
tive, all  things  run  on  in  the  usual  channel :  and  even  in  the 
colonies,  where  there  is  a  more  immediate  dependence  on  the 
crown,  die  spirit  of  the  people  countenances  such  a  defiance 
to  all  officers,  that  I  make  no  doubt  of  an  equal  neglect  of 
the  stamp  act 

The  ordinary  process  of  the  law  has  not  as  yet  been 
issued  in  this  province;  but  I  suppose  it  will  soon  be^in 
without  any  reference  to  the  parUamentary  decree :  and,  m- 
deed,  if  any  durst  to  ask  for  them,  there  are  none  to  distribute 
them.  The  merchants,  I  once  thought,  would  have  been  the 
first  purchasers ;  but  they  venture  out  their  vessels  with  un- 
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stamped  cockets ;  nor  have  the  officers  of  the  customs  the 
hardmess  to  refiise  them  any  of  the  necessary  docnments. 
The  newspapers  also  are  dispersed  as  before,  and  thunder  out 
their  weekly  execrations  against  all  the  authors  of  the  real  or 
supposed  mevances  of  the  country ;  and  the  printers,  sure  of 
an  immediate  gaol-delivery,  inflame  the  whole  continent. 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  man  who  finds  means  to  dispel 
the  dark  cloud  that  hangs  over  us,  and  brighten  this  troubled 
sky.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties.  The  change  of  the 
ministry  gives  a  ray  of  hope  to  some,  who  presume  that  the 
new  state-physicians  will  naturally  find  feult  with  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  old  doctors.  But  i  fear  that  the  terror  of  the 
general  voice  on  your  side  of  the  water,  will,  for  a  time,  sup- 
port the  doctrine  l^ere  so  utterly  abhorred ;  nor  do  I  see  any 
middle  way  to  save  the  honour  and  claims  of  the  parliament. 
Regulations  in  trade  to  destroy  the  West  India  monopoly,  so 
destructive  to  us  and  the  mother-country,  with  the  reduction 
of  the  Admiralty  powers,  may  sweeten  men's  minds ;  but  the 
grand  contest  will  subsist  even  though  the  stamp  duty  should 
be  reduced,  and  better  proportioned  to  the  abilities  of  the 
people. 

A  total  exemption  from  taxes  they  were  resolved  to  force  ; 
and,  besides  the  justice  of  their  cause,  they  are  animated  by 
various  considerations  to  expect  success — ^your  present  con- 
fusions, which  they  hope  to  increase  by  our  own  economy 
and  encouragement  of  home-made  manufactures ;  the  supplies 
you  want  from  us;  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
sparing  a  standing  army  and  supporting  it ;  a  presumption  of 
the  necessary  flights  over  to  us  of  your  unemployed  manu- 
factures ;  our  other  various  accessions ;  our  rapid  growth ; 
and  that  your  own  army  may  be  wasted  by  desertions.  The 
project  that  the  standing  force  adequate  to  the  design  (not  of 
a  quick  conquest,  but)  of  maintaining  the  law  against  a 
general,  wide-spreading  disaffection,  while  it  flatters  our  hope, 
will,  if  it  falls  from  its  fidelity,  endanger  an  American  inde- 
pendency, and  provoke  your  natural  enemies  in  Europe  to 
lift  up  a  successful  arm  against  you :  all  inspire  a  confidence 
that  Britain  will  be  too  wise,  after  all,  to  venture  upon  a  mea- 
sme  that  will  quicken  her  own  downfall. 

By  these  views  our  people  are  emboldened ;  add  to  this, 
they  are  all  united— every  man  inspires  his  neighbour,  and 
colonies  echo  to  colonies,  we  are  Englishmen,  and  will  be 
free. 

At  the  late  congress  in  this  place,  they  came  unanimously 
to  a  set  of  resolves,  of  which  the  several  deputies  took  copies, 
that  their  representations  and  conduct  may  have  a  perfect 
harmony. 
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As  I  do  not  approve  of  the  violences  of  my  countrymen, 
so  neither  could  I  agree  with  their  wise  raen^  either  in  the 
principles  they  go  upon,  or  the  maimer  of  giving  success  to 
their  claims. 

The  congress  was  appointed  for  the  first  of  October; 
opened  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  dosed  an  the  25th  of  the 
same  month ;  The  members  were,  in  general,  men  of  warm 
passions ;  an  impatience  to  get  home,  and  the  pride  of  the 
draftsmen,  against  which  I  torewamed  several  of  them,  had 
also  a  very  ill  effect  on  their  transactions;  all  the  conduits  of 
information  had  not  emptied  upon  them  before  they  began  to 
write,  nor  indeed,  before  they  broke  up ;  and  their  composi- 
tions therefore  carry  evident  marks  of  hurry  and  imperfec- 
tion. 

What  they  wrote  is  contained  in  fourteen  resohes^  a  peti- 
tion to  the  King,  another  to  the  Commons,  and  a  memorial 
to  the  Lords. — But,  whjr  a  memorial? — That  I  cannot  say. 
I  mentioned  it  to  one  of  the  members,  and  thought  he  was 
surprised  at  the  observation.  So  it  remained  when  they 
broke  up. 

The  resolves  profess  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and*  all  due 
subordination  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament ;  declare  that 
we  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  subjects  bom  within  the 
realm :  that  it  is  essential  to  the  freedom  of  a  people,  to  be 
taxed  only  with  their  own  consent ;  that  the  colonies  neither 
are,  nor  can,  from  local  circumstances,  be  represented  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons :  that  their  only  representatives 
are  in  their  colony  legislatures ;  and,  except  by  them,  no 
taxes  have  been,  or  can  be,  constitutionally  imposed  upon 
them.  That  supplies  being  ffifisy  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  cannot  constitutionaUy  grant  away  our  property.  The 
trials  by  jury  are  the  rights  of  the  subject. — That  the  stamp 
act,  and  other  acts  of  trade,  tend  to  subvert  that  right.  That 
the  duties  lately  imposed  are  grievances,  and  the  payment 
impracticable. — That  the  profits  of  our  commerce  center  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  we,  therefore,  contribute  largely  to  all 
supplies. — That  the  present  parliamentary  restrictions  prevent 
us  from  purchasiQg  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. — That 
the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  depends  on  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights,  and  a  mutual  beneficial  intercourse  with  the 
mother-country.  —  That  it  is  the  subjects'  right  to  petition 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  our  duty,  by  a  loyal  and  duti- 
frd  address  to  the  King,  and  humble  application  to  both  houses, 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  and  others,  restricting  trade, 
and  extending  the  admiralty  jurisdictions.  I  give  the  substance. 

*  They  would  not  be  pereuaded  to  a  full  recognition  of  the  authority  of 
parliament. 
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You  may,  hence,  collect  the  scope  of  the  petitions,  and 
will  soon  see  them  at  full  length.  The  acts  of  the  congress 
conclude,  recommending  it  to  the  colonies  to  solicit  their 
cause  by  special  agents  from  each. 

What  say  you  to  the  American  Parliament,  only  to  meddle 
with  supplies y  composed  of  deputies  from  each  colony;  a 
council  during  good  behaviour ;  and  a  lord-lieutenant  at  plea^ 
sure.  Great  Britain  to  ride  mistress  of  hfe,  liberty,  and  com- 
merce, and  so  to  retain  all  the  power  she  can  desire  (l^^^g 
^'us  a  reasonable  security),  a  power  necessary  for  supreme 
direction. 

This,  'tis  true,  is  a  novelty,  but  more  in  the  form  than 
substance ;  and  when  a  new  adventitious  state  arises,  why  not 
adopt  new  principles  ?  Time  alters  both  laws  and  constitu- 
tions of  countries — we  came  out  from  you  freemen — a  for- 
feiture we  did  not  incur — we  had  the  rojral  licence  to  emigrate, 
and  there  is  a  merit  besides,  in  extending  the  trade  and  do- 
minion, and  increasing  the  number  of  your  subjects — so  your 
King  thought ;  why  then  these  little  distinctions  begot  and 
fostered  by  the  crown?  This  numerous  partition  of  pro- 
vinces seems  now  to  render  the  machine  of  empire  too  com- 
plex—whose fault  is  that?  Bftt  'tis  a  feult — agreed — provide 
then  a  new  model  correspondent  to  this  new  state — if  the 
ancient  constitution  did  not  foresee  this  wide  dispersion  of  its 
subjects,  nor  consequently  make  an  equal  and  suitable  pro- 
vision for  their  government,  let  it  be  confessed  on  boUi  sides 
that  80  it  is,  and  a  proper  one  be  contrived,  in  which  the  mil- 
lions abroad  that  are  collecting  honey  for  the  hive  at  home, 
and  those  who  never  came  out  for  it,  may  both  be  safe.  Don't 
startle  at  a  parliament  in  America — you  have  got  two  in 
Europe — ^have  made  above  twenty  abroad — we  consent  that 
they  may  be  consolidated  into  one.  Nay  !  but  we  are  jealous 
of  you,  divided  as  you  are,  and  have  more  to  fear  if  your 
power  is  united.  Strange  embarrassments — and  so,  that  your 
jealousies  may  be  gratified,  we  must  be  slaves  ? — Depart  from 
truth  and  right,  and  the  wisest  nations  will  be  convicted  of 
foUy  and  injustice. — Let  reason,  undazzled  by  the  glare  of 
power,  decide  between  us.  If  one  sister  asks  the  sole  dis- 
position of  the  estate  of  the  other,  can  she  be  just  ?  If  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  admit  our  right  of  representation, 
and  say  we  virtually  have  it,  though  we  don't  send  a  mem- 
ber ;  what  is  this  but  playing  the  fool  and  flying  to  the  old 
constitution  for  a  covering  too  narrow  to  conceal  them  from 
nakedness  ?  Again,  suppose  some  groimd  for  your  jealousies. 
Of  two  evils  prefer  the  least.  In  attempting  to  enslave  us, 
you  may  fall  yourselves.  That  your  power  will,  one  day, 
walk  over  the  Atiantic,  'tis  certain ;  your  colonies  will  ex- 
haust you.     A  thousand  motives  excite  your  people  to  come 
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hither ;  our  condescension  (to  speak  like  an  American)  will 
retard  the  day  of  your  final  overthrow :  permit  you  the  plea- 
sures of  a  more  eastern  sim,  till  we  have  set  the  house  in 
order,  and  fitted  it  for  the  reception  of  your  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  This  is  the  natural  seat  of  your  empire,  and  if 
you  will  fall  in  with  the  proposal,  drop  your  pretence  of  a 
virtual  representation,  and  be  honest  and  kind ;  our  parlia- 
ment, uninfluenced  by  the  contractions  incident  to  little 
assemblies,  will  be  generous,  and  support  the  government 
with  all  the  trappings  and  splendour  which  the  most  profuse 
liberality  can  desire,  and  your  toise  regidations  for  our  com- 
merce will  permit.  But  I  am  insensibly  carried  into  an 
enormous  length ;  you  see  how  a  prospect  that  saves  us  from 
the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  pleases  me.  I  wish  your  senators 
would  take  a  trip  to  these  shores.  I  think  we  have  no  secrets, 
and  I  am  sure  an  American  air  would  contribute  to  the  clear- 
ing some  of  their  heads. — Adieu. 
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ON    THE   ESTABLISHMENT   OF    THE   ROYAL   ACADEMY. 

The  state  of  the  polite  arts  in  England  at  His  Majesty's 
accession  bordered  on  national  reproach.  In  the  preceding 
reign  they  had  sustained  total  neglect ;  but  now  a  more  than 
common  attention  to  the  arts  began  to  manifest  itself,  not  only 
among  the  professors,  but  among  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
which  was  stimulated  by  the  favour  shewn  to  a  new  and 
popular  institution,  the  "  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
"  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,"  under  whose  auspices 
the  annual  public  exhibitions  originated. 

To  this  standard  modest  merit  was  invited  for  support  and 
protection,  and  ability  acquired  means  of  obtaining  distinction 
and  liberal  reward.  This  bias  in  favour  of  the  liberal  arts  was 
not  imnoticed  by  His  Majesty ;  and  when  the  artists  formed 
their  plan  of  uniting  in  a  body  to  perpetuate  their  public  ex- 
hibitions, and  assumed  a  permanent  character  by  incorpora- 
tion, the  royal  consent  was  graciously  conceded,  and  their 
charter  granted,  January  26th,  1765. 

From  this  "  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  of  Great 
"  Britain,"  arose  the  Royal  Academv,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  between  the  directors  and  the  fellows,  which  occa- 
sioned a  separation  of  interests. 
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On  the  lOth  of  December,  1768,  the  institution  of  the 
present  Boyal  Academy  was  completed  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  His  Majesty ;  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  receiying 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  occasion,  was  appointed  its 
first  president. 

This  new  establishment  for  the  cultivation  and  promotion 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  is  supported  by  the 
produce  of  an  annual  exhibition,  a  source  which  of  late  years 
has  proved  fully  sufBicient ;  but  which,  at  its  commencement, 
was  assisted  by  royal  bounty  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand 
pounds. 

We  have  only  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  numerous  produc- 
tions which  have  passed  in  review  before  the  public,  since 
these  establishments  for  the  encouragement  of  the  elegant 
arts,  to  be  convinced  of  the  sound  policy  of  giving  all  possible 
energy  to  those  exertions  of  native  genius,  which  in  sp  short 
a  time  have  turned  the  tide  of  public  approbation,  and  added 
signal  glory  to  the  British  name,  by  breaking  through  all  the 
obstacles  raised  by  prejudice,  ignorance,  or  malice. 


END   OF  THE   FIRST  VOLUME. 
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